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ADVERTISEMENT.— (1833.) 

Sir Walter Scott transmitted from Naples, in February, 1832, an Intro* 
duction for Castle Dangerous; but if he ever wrote one for a second 
Edition of Robert of Paris, it has not been discovered amone his papers. 

Some notes, cbieflj extracts from the books which he had been obsenred 
to consult while dictating this novel, are now appended to its pa^es ; and in 
addition to what the author had given in the shape of historical mformation 
respecting the principal real persons introduced, the reader is here presented 
witn what may probably amuse him, the passa^ of the Aleziad, in which 
Anna Comnena describes the incident whicn originally, no donbt, determined 
Sir Walter's choice of a hero. 

May, A.D. 1097. — " As for the multitude of those who advanced towards^ 
THE GREAT CIT7, let it bc cuough to say that they were as the stars in the 
hea?en, or as the sand upon the seashore. They were, in the words of 
Homer, as many as the leaves and JUnoers qf spring. Bat for the names of 
the leaders, thoueh they are present in my memory, I will not relate them. 
The numbers of tnese would alone deter me, even if my language furnished 
the means of expressing i|^ir barbarous sounds; and for ^at purpoee 
should I afflict my readers with a long enumeration of the names of thoeei 
whose visible presence gave so much horror to all that beheld them T 

" As soon, therefore, as they approached the Oreat Citv, they occupied 
the station appointed for them by the Emperor, near to the monastery of 
Cosmidius. !but this multitude were not, like the Ilellenio one of old, to be 
restrained and governed by the loud voices of nine heralds ; they required 
the constant superintendence of chosen and valiant soldiers, to keep them 
from violating the oommands of the Emperor. 

'' He, meantime, laboured to obtain from the other leaders that acknow- 
ledgment of his supreme authority, which had already been drawn from 
Godfrey [r«^otpc] himself. But, notwithstanding the willingness of some 
to accede to this proposal, and their assistance in working on the minds of 
their associates, tne Emperor's endeavours had little success, as the majoritr 
were looking for the arrival of Bohemund [BsufioMrof], in whom they placed 
their chief confidence, and resorted to every art with the view of gaining 
time. The Emperor, whom it was not easy to deceive, penetrated their 
motives ; and by nunting to one powerful person demands which had been 
tnpposed oat of lul boonds of expectation, and by leaoT^^VA «b^v\^V3 A 

a2 \^\ ^ 
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other devices, ho at length prevailed, and won general assent to the follow* 
ing of the example of Godnrcj, who also was sent for in person to assist in 
this business. 

*' All, therefore, being assembled, and Godfrey among them, the oath was 
taken ; but when all was finished, a certain Noble among these Counts had 
the audacity to seat himself on the throne of the Emperor. [To7^r(Mi$ m 
aato rtavtuv tuv ^ofuittM' tvyfvtji e»; foir axifutoSa tav BaatXtas ixajQi<S(¥.j The 
Emporor restrained himaelf and said nothing, for ho was well acquainted 
of old with tho nature of the Latins. 

" But the Count Baldwin [Boxdouti/of] stepping forth, and seizing him by 
the hand, dragged him thence, and with many reproaches said, ' It becomes 
thee not to do such things here, especially after having taken the oath of 
fealty. Uiqpjktuw vTtoazofisi^.] It is not tho custom of the Roman Emperors 
to permit any of their inferiors to sit beside them, not even of such as are 
born subjects of their empire ; and it is necessary to respect the customs 
of the country.' But he, answering nothing -to Baldwin, stared yet moro 
fixedly upon the Emperor, and muttered to himself something in his own 
dialect, which, being interpreted, was to this effect — 'Behold, what rustio 
fellow [xufMfi;;] is this, to be seated alone while such leaders stand around 
him 1' The movement of his lips did not escape the Emperor, who called 
to liim one that understo3d the Latin dialect, and enquirea what words the 
man had spoken. When he heard them, tho Emperor said nothing to the 
other Latins, but kept tho thin^ to himself. AVhen, however, the business 
was all over, he called near to him by himself that swelling and shameless 
Latin [v^Tjido^fMtfa ixavw xcu avm^t/h ^°^ asked of him, who he was, of what 
lineage, and from what region he nad come. ' I am a Frank,' said he, ' of 
pureulood, of tlie Nobles. One thing I know, that where three roads meet 
m the pltkce from which I came, there is an ancient church, in wliich who- 
soever has the desire to measure himself against another in single combat, 
prays God to help him therein, and afterwards abides tho coming of one 
willing to encounter him. At that spot long time did I remain, but tho 
man bold enouj^h to stand against me I found not.' Hearing these words 
the Emperor said, ' If hitherto thou hast sought battles in vain, the time is 
at band which will furnish thee with abundance of them. And I advise 
theo to place thyself neither before the phalanx, nor in its rear, but to 
stand fast in the midst of tiiy fellow-soloiers ; for of old time I am well 
acquainted with the warfare of the Turks.' With such advice he dismissed 
not only this man, but tho rest of those who were about to depart on that 
expedition." — Alexiad, Book x. pp. 237, 238. 

Ducange, as is mentioned in the novel, idenftifies the church, thus de- 
scribed by the crusader, with that of Our Lady of SoisaonSf of which a 
French poet of the days of Louis VII. says — 

VeiHer r Tont encorn li Ptolpiin 

Gil Qoi bataiUa veulfsnt fere et fonrnir. 

DucASfGE in Alexiad, p. M. 

Tho Princess Anna Comnena, it may be proper to observe, was born on 
the first of December, a.d. 1083, and was consequently in her fifteenth year 
when the chiefs of the first crusade made their appearance in her father^s 
oourt. Even then, however, it is not improbable that she might have been 
the wife of Nicephorus Bryennius, whom, many years after his death, she 

SMiks of in her history as tO¥ tfiou Kanoa^ta, and in other terms equally 
ectionate. The bitterness with which she uniformly mentions Bohe- 
mond, Count of Tarentum, afterwards Prince of Antioch, has, however, 
been ascribed to a disappointment in love ; and on one remarkable occasion, 
the Princess certainly expressed great contempt of her husband. I am 
aware of no other authorities for the liberties taken with this lady's con« 
jugal character in tho novel. 
Uer husband, Nicephorus Bryeonias, was the grandson of the person of 
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that name, who figures in history as the rival, in a contest for the imperial 
throne, of Nicopborus Botoniates. He was, dti his marria^ with Anna 
Comnena, invested with the rank of Fanht/persebcutos, or Omnium Augus* 
Hssimus : but Alexius deeply offended him, by afterwards reco^ising the 
superior and simpler dignity of a Sebastos, His eminent qualities, both in 
peace and war, are acknowledged by Gibl^n : and ho has left us four 
Dooks of Memoirs, detailing the early part of his father-in-laVs history, 
and valuable as bein^ the work of an eye-witness of the most important 
events which he describes. Anna Comnena appears to have considered it 
her duty to take up the task which her husband had not lived to complete ; 
and hence the Aiexiad — certainly, with all its defects, the first historical 
work that has as yet proceeded from a female pen. 

" The life of the Emperor Alexius," (says Gibbon,) " has been delineated 
hj the pen of a favourite daughter, who was inspired by tender regard for 
his person, and a laudable zeal to perpetuate his virtues. Conscious of the 
iust suspicion of her readers, the Princess repeatedly protests, that, besides 
her personal knowledge, she had searched the discourses and writings of the 
most respectable veterans ; and that after an interval of thirty years, for- 
gotten by, and forgetful of the world, her mournful solitude was inaccessible 
to hope and fear : that truth, the naked perfect truth, was more dear than 
the memory of her parent. Yet instead of the simplicitv of style and nar- 
rative which wins our belief, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric and science 
betrays in every page the vanity of a female author. The genuine character 
of Alexius is lost in a vague constellation of virtues; and the perpetual strain 
of panegyric and apology awakens our jealousy, to question the veracity of 
tlie historian, and the merit of her hero. Wo cannot, however, refuse her 
judicious and important remark, that the disorders of the times were the 
misfortune and the glory of Alexius ; and that every calamity which can 
afflict a declining empire was accumulated on his reign by the justice of 
Heaven and the vices of his predecessors. In the east, the victorious Turks 
hod spread, from Persia to the Hellespont, the reign of the Koran and the 
Crescent ; the west was invaded by the adventurous valour of the Normans ; 
and, in the moments of peace, the Danube poured forth new swarms, who 
hod gained in the science of war what thej nad lost in the ferociousness of 
their manners. The sea was not less hostile than the land ; and, while the 
frontiers were assaulted by an open enemy, the palace was distracted with 
secret conspiracy and treason. 

" On a sudden, the banner of the Cross was displayed by the Latins ; . 
Europe was precipitated on Asia; and Constantinople had almost been 
swept away by this impetuous deluge. In the tempest Alexius steered the 
Imperial vessel with dexterity and courage. At the head of his armies, he 
was bold in action, skilful in stratagem, patient of fatigue, ready to improve 
his advantages, and rising from his defeats with inexhaustible vigour. The 
discipline of the camp was reversed, and a new generation of men and 
soldiers was created by the precepts and example of their leader. In his 
intercourse with the Latins, Alexius was patient and artful ; his discerning 
eye pervaded the new system of an unknown world. 

" The increase of the male and female branches of his family adorned the 
throne, and secured the succession; but their princely luxury and pride 
offended the patricians, exhausted the revenue, and insulted the misery of 
the people. Anna is a faithful witness that his happiness was destroyed 
and nis health broken by the cares of a public life ; the patience of Constan- 
tinople was fatigued by the length and severity of his reign ; and beforo 
Alexius expired, he had lost the love and reverence of his subjects. The 
clergy conm not forgive his application of the sacred riches to the defence 
of the state ; but they applauded his theological learning, and ardent zeal 
for the orthodox faith, which he defended with his tongue, his pen, and his 
■word. Even the sincerity of his moral and leli^ouA VvtVoy^ "^i^ ^>3a^^r^m^ 
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bj the persons who hfid passed their lives in his confidence. In his last 
hours, when he was pressed by his wife Irene to alter the succession, he 
raised his head, and breathed a pious ejaculation on the vanity of the world. 
The indignant reply of the Empress may be inscribed as an epitaph on his 
tomb, — * You die, as you have lived — a hypocrite.* 

" It was the wish of Irene |p supplant the eldest of her sons in favour of 
her daughter, the Princess Anna, whose philosophy would not have refused 
the weight of a diadem. But the order of male succession was asserted by 
the friends of their country ; the lawful heir drew the royal signet from the 
finger of his insensible or conscious father, and the empire obeyed the master 
of the palace. Anna Comnena was stimulated by ambition and revenge to 
conspire against the life of her brother ; and when the design was prevented 
by the fears or scruples of her husband, she passionately exclaimed that 
nature had mistaken the two sexes, and had endowed Bryennius with the 
■oul of a woman. After the discovery of her treason, the life and fortune 
of Anna were justly forfeited to the laws. Her life was spared by the 
clemency of the Emperor, but he visited the pomp and treasures of her 
oalace, and bestowea the rich confiscation on the most deserving of his 
rriends." — History of the Decline and Fall of (he Roman Empire, chap, 
zlviii. 

The year of Anna's death -is nowhere recorded. She appears to have 
written the Alexiad in a convent ; and to have spent nearly thirty years in 
this retirement, before her book was published. 

For accurate particulars of the public events touched on in Robert of 
Paris, the reader is referred to the above a noted author, chapters xlviiL 
xlix. and 1. ; and to the first volume of Mills History of the Crusades. 

J. G. L. 

LoHDOV, Ut Marek, 1833. 
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JEDEDIAH CLEISHBOTHAM, A.M. 

TO TBI LOVIire READKB WI8BKTH BBALTB AND PROSPXRmT. 

It would ill become me, whose name has been spread abroad by those 
former collections bearing this title of " Tales of my Landlord,'' and who 
have, by the candid voice of a numerous crowd of readers, been taught to 
think that I merit not the empty fame alone, but also the more substantial 
rewards, of successful pencrafl---it would, I say, ill become me to suffer this 
my youngest literary babe, and, probably at the same time, the last child 
ox mine old age, to pass into the world without some such modest apology 
for its defects, as it nas been my custom to put forth on preceding occasions 
of the like nature. The world has been suflSciently instructed, of a truth, 
that I am not individuallv the person to whom is to be ascribed the actual 
inventing or designing of the scheme upon which these Talcs, which men 
have found so pleasing, were originally constructed, as also that neither am 
I the actual workman, who, furnished by a skilful architect with an accu- 
rate plan, including elevations and directions both general and particular, 
has from thence toued to bring forth and complete the intended shape and 
proportion of each division of the edifice. Nevertheless, I have been indis- 
putably the maiif who, in placing my name at the head of the andertakin|^ 
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hftTO rendered myself mainly and principally responsible for its general 
■access. When a ship of war eoeth forth to battle with her crew, consist- 
ing of sundry foremast-men and various officers, such subordinate persons 
are not said to gain or lose the Tessel which they have manned or attacked, 
(although each was natheless sufficiently active in his own department;) 
but it is forthwith bruited and noised abroad, without further phrase, that 
Captain Jedediah Cleishbotham hath lost such a seTentj4bar,'or won that 
which, by the united exertions of all thereto pertaining, is tsJcen from the 
enemy. In the same manner, shame and sorrow it were, if I, the voluntary 
Captain and founder of these adventures, after having upon three divers 
occasions assumed to myself the emolument and reputation thereof, should 
now withdraw myself from the risks of failure proper to this fourth and 
last out-going. No ! I will rather address my associates in this bottom with 
the constant spirit of Matthew Prior's heroine : 

" Did I bat pnrpoM to embark with tbeo 
On Um smuota sariaoe of aome saminer wa, 
But would fureake the warn, and make the shon. 
When the winds whistle, and the billows ruar I" 

As little, nevertheless, would it become my years and station not to admit 
without cavil certain errors which may justly be pointed out in these con- 
cluding ** Tales of my Landlord," — the last, and, it is manifest, never care- 
fully revised or corrected handiwork, of Mr. Peter Pattison, now no more ; 
the same irorthy youne man so rei)eatedly mentioned in these Introductory 
Essays, and never without that tribute to his good sense and talents, nay, 
even genius, which his contributions to this my undertaking fairly entitled 
him to claim at the hands of his surviving friend and patron. These pages, 
I have said, were the uUimus labor of mine ingenious assistant ; but I say 
not, as the ereat Dr. Pitoaim of his hero — vUimus atque optimus. Alast 
even the giddiness attendant on a journey on this Manchester rail-road is 
not so perilous to the nerves, as that too frequent exercise in the merry-go- 
round of the ideal world, whereof the tendency to render the fancy confused, 
and the judgment inert, hath in all ages been noted, not only by the erudite 
of the earth, but even by many o? the thick-witted Ofelli themselves; 
whether the rapid pace at which the fancy moveth in such exercitations, 
where the wish of the penman is to him like Prince Houssain's tapestry, in 
the Eastern fable, be tlie chief source of peril — or whether, without refe- 
rence to this wearing speed of movement, and dwelling habitually in those 
realms of imagination, be as little suited for a man's intellect, as to breathe 
for any considerable space " the difficult air of the mountain top'^ is to the 
physical structure of his outward frame— this question belongeth not to me; 
out certain it is, that we often discover in the works of the foremost of this 
order of men, marks of bewilderment and confusion, such as do not so fre- 
quently occur in those of persons to whom nature hath conceded fancy 
weaker of wing, or less ambitious in flight. 

It is affecting to see the great Miguel Uervantes himself, even like the sons 
*of meaner men, defending himself against the critics of the day, who assailed 
him upon such little discrepancies and inaccuracies as are apt to cloud the 
progress even of a mind like his, when the evening is closing around it. 
" It is quite a common thing,'^ says Don Quixote, '* for men who have guned 
a very great reputation bv tneir writings before they were printed, quite to 
lose it afterwards, or, at least, the greater part." — *' The reason is plain," 
answers the Bachelor Carrasco ; " their faults are more easily discovered 
after the books are printed, as being then more read, and more narrowly 
examined, especially if the author has been much cried up before, for then 
the severity of the scrutiny is sure to be the greater. Those who have 
ndsed themselves a name bv their own ingenuity, great poets and celebrated 
historians, are commonly, if not always, envied by a set of men who delight 
in oensnring the writinj^ of others, though they could never produoe any 
of Uiclr own.''—" That is no wonder/' qaoth Dou Qmote \ *^ \)d«t^ ve« tbask^ 
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divines that would make but very dull preachers, and yet are quick enoug|li 
at finding faults and superfluities in other men's sermons." — " All this is 
true/' says Carrasco, ** and therefore I could wish such censurers would he 
more merciful and less scrupulous, and not dwell ungenerously upon small 
spots that are in a manner but so many atoms on the face of the dear sun 
they murmur at. If aliquando dormxtat Uomerus, let them consider how 
many nights -ho kept himself awake to bring his noble works to light as 
little darkened with defects as might be. But, indeed, it may many times 
happen, that what is censured for a fault, is rather an ornament, as moles 
often add to the beauty of a face. When all is said, he that publishes a 
book, runs a great risk, since nothing can bo so unlikely as that he should 
have composed one capable of securing the approbation of every reader." 
— ** Sure," says Don Quixote, " that which treats of me can have pleased 
but few?" — "Quito the contrary," says Carrasco; "for as infinitus est 
Humerus stultorumj so an infinite number have admired your history. Only 
some there are who have taxed the author with want of memory or sincerity, 
because he forgot to give an account who it was that stole Sancho's Dapple, 
for that particular is not mentioned there, only we find, by the story, that 
it was stolen ; and yet, by and by, we find him riding the same ass ag^, 
without any previous light given us into the matter. Then they say that 
the audior forgot to tell the reader what Sancho did with the hundred pieces 
of gold he found in the portmanteau in the Sierra Morena, for there is not 
a word said of them more ; and many people have a ^reat mind to know 
what he did with them, and how he spent them ; which is one of the most 
material points in which the work is defective." 

How amusingly Sancho is made to clear up the obscurities thus alluded 
to by the Bachelor Carrasco — no reader can have forgotten ; but there re- 
mained enough of similar 2aciince, inadvertencies, and mistakes, to exercise 
the ingenuity of those Spanish critics, who were too wise in their own con- 
ceit to profit by the good-natured and modest apology of this immortal 
author. 

There can be no doubt, that if Cervantes had deigned to use it, he might 
have pleaded also the apology of indifferent health, under which he certainly 
laboured while finishing the second part of " Don Quixote." It must be too 
obvious that the intervals of such a malady as then affected Cervantes, could 
not bo the most favourable in the world for revising lighter compositions, 
and correcting, at least, those grosser errors and impertections wnich each 
author should, if it were but for shame's sake, remove from his work, before 
bringing it forth into the broad light of day, where they will never fail to 
be distinctly seen, nor lack ingenious persons, who will be too happy in dis- 
charging the office of pointing them out. 

It is more than time to explain with what purpose we have called thus 
fully to memory the many venial errors of the inimitable Cervantes, and 
those passages in which he has rather defied his adversaries than pleaded 
his own justification ; for I suppose it will be readily granted, that the diffe- 
rence is too wide betwixt that great wit of Spain and ourselves, to permit 
us to use a buckler which was rendered sufficiently formidable only by the 
strenuous hand in which it was placed. 

The history of my first publications is sufficiently well known. Nor did 
I relinquish the purpose of concluding these "liles of my Landlord," 
which had been so remarkably fortunate ; but Death, which steals upon us 
all with an inaudible foot, cut short the ingenious young man to whose 
memory I composed that inscription, and erected, at my own charge, that 
monument which protects his remains, by tho side of the river Gander, 
which he has contributed so much to render immortal, and in a place of his 
own selection, not very distant ftrom the school under my care.* In a word* 
the ingenious Mr. Pattison was removed from his place. 
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for did I confine my care to his posthumoas fame alone, bat carefully 
sntoricd and preserved the eifccts which he left behind him, namely, the 
tentB of his email wardrobe, and a number of printed books of somewhat 
re consec^uence, together with certain wofuUy blurred manuscripts, dis- 
nred in his repository. On looking these over, I found them to contain 

Tales called " Count Robert of Paris," and " Castle Dangerous ;" but 
I seriously disappointed to perceive that the;^ were by no means in that 
e of correctness, which would induce an experienced person to pronounce 
' writing, in the technical language of bookcraft, '* prepared lor press." 
lie wore not only hiatus valde defletidi, but even grievous inconsistencies, 
. other mistakes, which the penman's leisurely revision, had he been 
red to bestow it, would doubtless have cleared away. After a considerate 
osal, I no question flattered myself that these manuscripts, with all their 
its, contained here and there passages, which seemed plainly to intimate 
t severe indisposition hod been unable to extinguish altogether the bril- 
ley of that fancy which the world had been pleased to acknowledge in 

creations of Old Mortality, the Bride of Lammcrmoor, and others of 
se narratives. But I, nevertheless, threw the manuscripts into my 
«rer, resolving not to think of committing them to the feallantynian 
eal, until I could either obtain the assistance of some capable person to 
ply deficiencies, and correct errors, so as they might face the publio 
Q credit, or perhaps numerous and more serious avocations might permit 
to dedicate my own time and labour to that task. 
?hile I was in this uncertainty, I had a visit from a stranger, who waa 
loanced as a young gentleman aesirous of speaking with me on particular 
iness. I immediately augured the accession of a new boarder, but was 
moe checked by observing that the outward man of the strancer was, in 
aoBt remarkable degree, what mine host of the Sir William Wallace, in 

phraseology, calls seedy. His black cloak had seen service ; the waist- 
t of grey plaid bore yet stronger marks of having encountered more than 
I campaign ; his third piece of dress was an absolute veteran compared 
the others ; his shoes were so loaded with mud as showed his journcj 
ft have been pedestrian ; and a grey maud, which fluttered around his 
sted limbs, completed such an equipment as, since Juvenal's days, has 
in the livery of the poor scholar. I therefore concluded tliat I beheld a 
ididate for the vacant office of usher, and prepared to listen to his pro- 
lals with the dignity becoming my station ; but what was my surprise 
en I found I hod before me, in this rusty student, no less a man thait 
n], the brother of Peter Pattison, come to gather in his brother's succes- 
D, and possessed, it seemed, with no small idea of the value of that part 
it which consisted in the productions of his pen ! 

ly the rapid study I maao of him, this Paul was a sharp lad, imbued 
h some tincture of letters, like his regretted brother, but totally destitute 
:hose amiable qualities which had often induced me to say within myself, 
A Peter was, like the famous John Qay, — 

" In wit a man, nmplicity a chilcL** 

He sot little by the legacy of my deceased assistant's wardrobe, nor did 
t books hold much greater value in his eyes : but he peremptorily de- 
aded to be put in possession of the manuscripts, alleging, with obstinacy, 
bt no definite bargain had been completed between his late brother and 
, and at length pi^uced Uie opinion to that effect of a writer, or man of 
lineee, — a class of persons with whom I have always chosen to have as 
la conoem as possible. 

Bat I had one defence left, which came to my aid, tanquam deus ex 
ekinA. This rapacious Paul Pattison could not pretend to wrest the dis- 
ked manuscripts out of my possession, unless upon repayment of a con- 
erable som oi money, which I had advanced {xom t\mo lo ^im^ Va V2^^ 
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deceased Peter, and particularly to parchase a small annaity for his aged 
mother. These advances, with the charges of the funeral and other ex* 
penses, amounted to a considerable sum, which the poverty-struck stndent 
and his acute legal adviser equally foresaw great difficulty in liquidating. 
The said Mr. Paul Pattison, therefore, listened to a suggestion, which i 
dropped as if by accident, that if he thought himself capable of filling his 
brother's place of carrying the work through the press, i would make him 
welcome to bed and board within m^ mansion while he was thus engaged, 
only reqairine his occasional assistance at hearing the more advanced 
scholars. This seemed to promise a close of our dispute, alike satisfactory 
to all parties, and the first act of Paul was to draw on me for a round sum, 
under pretence that his wardrobe must be wholly refitted. To this I made 
no objection, though it certainly showed like vanity to purchase garments 
in the extremity of the mode, when not only great pi^ of the defunct's 
habiliments were very fit for a twelvemonth's use, but as I myself had been, 
but yesterday as it were, equipped in a becoming new stand of black clothes, 
Mr. Pattison would have been welcome to the use of such, of my quondam 
raiment as he thought suitable, as indeed had always been the case with his 
deceased brother. 

The school, I must needs say, came tolerably on. My youngster was very 
smarts and seemed to be so active in his duty of usher, if I may so speak, 
that he even overdid his part therein, and I began to fool myself a cipher in 
my own school. 

I comforted myself with the belief that the publication was advancing as 
fast as I could desire. On this subject, Paul Pattison, like ancient Pistol, 
" talked bold words at the bridge," and that not only at our house, but in 
the society of our neighbours, amongst whom, instead of imitating the 
retired and monastic manner of his brother deceased, he became a gay 
visitor, and such a reveller, that in process of time he was observed to vili- 
pend the modest fare which had at first been esteemed a banquet by his 
nunery appetite, and thereby highly displeased my wife, who, with justice, 
applauds herself for the plentiful, cleanly, and healthy victuals, wherewith 
she maintains her ushers and boarders. 

Upon the whole, I rather hoped than entertained a sincere confidence that 

all was going on well, and was in that unpleasant state of mind which 

precedes the open breach between two associates who have been long jealous 

of each other, but are as yet detorred by a sense of mutual interest from 

^coming to an open rupture. 

The first thing which alarmed me was a rumour in the Tillage, that Paul 
Pattison intended, in some little space, to undertake a voyage to the Conti- 
nent — on account of his health, as was pretended, but, as uio same report 
averred, much more with the view of gratifying the curiosity which his 

fcrusal of the classics had impressed upon him, than for any other purpose, 
was, I say, rather alarmed at this tusurrus, and began to reflect that the 
retirement of Mr. Pattison, unless bis loss could be supplied in good time, 
was like to be a blow to the establishment ; for, in trutn, this Paul had a 
winning way with the boys, especially those who were gentle-tempered ; so 
that I must confess my doubts whether, in certain respects, I myself could 
have fully supplied his place in the school, with all my authority and expe- 
rience. My wife, jealous as became her station, of Mr. Pattison's inten- 
tions, advised me to take the matter up immediately, and go to the bottom 
at once ; and, indeed, I had always found that way answered best with my 
bovs. 

Mrs. Cleishbotham was not long before renewing the subject ; for, like 
most of the race of Xantippe, (though my help-mate is a well-spoken 
woman,) she loves to thrust in her oar where she is not able to pull it to 
purpose. '*You are a sharp-witted man, Mr. Cleishbotham," would she 
observe, " and a learned man, Mr. Cleishbotham — and the schoolmaster of 
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Gandercleacb, Mr. Cleishbotham, 'which is saying all in one word; bat 
■lany a man almost as great as yourself has lost the saddle by suffering^ an 
inferior to get up behind him; and though, with the world, Mr. Gleish- 
botbam, you have the name of doing every thing, both in directing the 
■obool and in this new profitable book line which you have taken up, yet it 
begins to be the common talk of Gandercleuch, both up the water and down 
the water, that the usher both writes the dominie's books, and teaches the 
dominie^s school. Ay, ay, ask maid, wife, or widow, and she'll tell ye, the 
least gaitling among them all comes to Pool Pattison with his lesson as natu- 
rally as they come to me for their four-hoars, puir things ; and never ane 
thinks of applying to you aboot a ki^e torn, or a crabbed word, or about 
onj thing eUe, unless it were for licet exire, or the mending of an aukl pen." 

Kow, this address assailed me on a summer evening, when I was whiling 
away my leisure hours with the end of a cutty pipe, and indulging in such 
.bland imaginations as the Nicotian weed is wont to produce, more especially 
in the case of studious persons, devoted musis aevenoribus. I was naturally 
loth to leave my misty sanctuary ; and endeavoured to silence the clamour 
of Mrs. Cleishbotham's tongue, which has something in it peculiarly shrill 
and penetrating. " Woman," said I vri th a tone of domes tio authority be- 
fitting the occasion, **res tucis agas; — ^mind your washings and yonr vmng- 
ings, your stuffings and your physicking, or whatever concerns tne outward 
persons of the pupils, and leave the progress of thdr education to my usher, 
Paul Pattison, and myself." 

"I am glad to see," added the accursed woman, (that I should say sol) 
" that ye have the grace to name him foremost, for there is little doubt, that 
he ranks first of the troop, if ye wad but hear what the neighbours speak — 
or whisper." 

" What do they whisper, thou sworn sister of the Eumenides ?" cried I, 
— the irritating oMtrum of the woman's objurgation totaUy counterbalancing 
the sedative effects both of pipe and pot. 

" Whisper?" resumed she in her shrillest note — " why, they whisper loud 
enough for me at least to hear them, that the schoolmaster of Qandercleuch 
is turned a doited auld woman, and spends all his time in tippling strong 
drink with the keeper of the public-house, and leaves school and book- 
making, and a' the rest o't, to the care of his usher ; and, also, the wives in 
Gandercleuch say, that you have engaged Paul Pattison to write a new book, 
which is to beat a' the lave that gaed afore it ; and to show what a sair lift 
you have o' the job, you didna sae muckle as ken the name o't — no, nor 
whether it was to be about some Heathen Ghreek, or the Black Douglas." 

This was said with such bitterness that it penetrated to the very quick, 
and I burled the poor old pipe, like one of Homer's spears, not in the face 
of my provoking nelpmate, though the temptation was strong, but into the 
river Gander, which, as is now well known to tourists from the uttermost 
parts of the earth, pursues its quiet meanders beneath the bank on which 
the school-house is pleasantly situated ; and, starting up, fixed on my head 
the cocked hat, (the pride of Messrs. Grieve and Scott's repository,) and 
plunging into the valley of the brook, pursued my way upwards, the voice 
of Mrs. Cleishbotham accompanying me in my retreat witn something like 
the angry scream of triumph with which the orood-goose pursues the flight 
of some unmannerly cur or idle boy who has intruded upon her premises, 
and fled before her. Indeed, so great was the influence of this clamour of 
Bcom and wrath which hung upon my rear, that while it rung in my ears, 
I was so moved that I instinctively tuclced the skirts of my black coat under 
my arm, as if I had been in actual danger of being seized on by the grasp 
of the pursuing enemy. Nor was it till I had almost reached the well-known 
burial-place, in which it was Peter Pattison's hap to -meet the far-famed 
personage called Old Mortality, that I made a halt for the purpose of com- 
posing my perturbed spirits, and considering what waa to be dQiii^\ iisi^w^ 

B 
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yet my mind was agitated by a chaos of passions, of which anger was pre- 
dominant ; and for what reason, or against whom, I entertained such tomaK 
tuous displeasure, it was not easy for me to determine. 

Nevertnoless, having settled my cocked hat with becoming accuracy on 
my well-powdered wig, and suffered it to remain uplifted for a moment to 
cool m^ flushed brow — haying, moreover, re-adjustcd and shaken to rights 
the skirts of my black coat, I came into case to answer to my own ques- 
tions, which, till these manceuvres had been sedately accomplished, I might 
have asked myself in vain. 

In the first place, therefore, to use the phrase of Mr. Docket, the writer 
(that is, the attorney) of our village of 6anderclcuch, I became satisfied 
that my anger was directed against all and sundry, or, in law Latin, canire 
omne^ nwrtdUs^ and more particularly against the neighbourhood of Gan- 
dercleuch, for circulating reports to the prejudice of my literary talents, as 
well as my accomplishments as a pedagogue, and transferring the fame 
thereof to mine own usher. Secondly, against my spouse, Dorothea Cleish- 
bothnm, for transferring the sad calumnious reports to my ears in a prompt 
and unseemly manner, and without due respect either to the language which 
she made use of, or the person to whom she spoke, — treating affairs m which 
I was so intimately concerned as if they were proper subjects for jest among 
gossips at a christening, where the womankind claim the privilege of wor- 
shipping the Bona Dea according to their secret female rites. 

Thirdly, I became clear that I was entitled to respond to any whom it 
concerned to enquire, that my wrath was kindled against Paul Pattison, my 
nsher, for giving occasion both for the neighbours of Oandercleuch enter- 
taining such opinions, and for Mrs. Cleishbotham disrespectfully urging 
them to my face, since neither circumstance could have existed, without he 
had put forth sinful misrepresentations of transactions, private and confi- 
dential, and of which I had myself entirely refrained from dropping any 
the least hint to any third person. 

This arrangement of my ideas having contributed to soothe the stormy 
atmosphere of which they had been the offspring, gave reason a time to 
predominate, and to ask me, with her calm but clear voice, whether, under 
all the circumstances, I did well to nourish so indiscriminate an indigna- 
tion ? In fine, on closer examination, the various splenetic thoughts I had 
been indulging against other parties, began to be merged in that resentment 
against my perfidious usher, which, like the serpent of Moses, swallowed 
up all subordinate objects of displeasure. To put myself at open feud with 
the whole of my neighbours, unless I had been certain of some effectual 
mode of avenging myself upon them, would have been an undertaking too 
weighty for my means, and not unlikely, if rashly grappled withal, to end 
in my ruin. To make a public quarrel with my wife, on such an account 
as her opinion of Ay literary accomplishments, would sound ridiculous : 
and, besides, Mrs. C. was sure to have all the women on her side, who would 
represent her as a wife persecuted by her husband for offering him good 
advice, and urging it upon him with only too enthusiastic sincerity. 

There remained Paul Pattison, undoubtedly, the most natural and proper 
object of my indignation, since I might bo said to have him in my own 
power, and might punish him by dismissal, at my pleasure. Yet even vin- 
dictive proceedings against the said Paul, however easy to be enforced, 
might be productive of serious consequences to my own purse ; and I began 
to reflect, with anxiety, that in this world it is not often that -the gratifica- 
tion of our angry passions lies in the same road with the advancement of 
our interest, and that the wise man, the vere sapiens^ seldom hesitates which 
of these two he ought to prefer. 

I recollected also that I was auite uncertain how far the present usher 
had really been guilty of the foul acts of assumption chargea against him. 

In a word, I began to porcoiye that it would be no light matter, at once, 
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and without maturer porponding of sundry collateral pundiuncula, to break 
up a jolDt-stock adventure, or society, as civilians term it, which, if pro- 
fitable to him, had at least promised to be no less so to mo, established la 
years and learning and reputation so much his superior. Moved by which, 
and otJier the like considerations, I resolved to proceed with becoming cau- 
tion on the occasion, and not, by stating my causes of complaint too hastily 
in the outset, exasperate into a positive breach what might only prove some 
small misunderstanding, easily explained or apologized for, and which, liko 
a leak in a new vessel, being once discovered and carefully stopped, renders 
the vessel but more sea-worthy than it was before. 

About the time that I had adopted this healing resolution, I reached the 

Sot where the almost perpendicular face of a steep hill seems to terminate^ 
e valley, or at least diviaes it into two dells, each serving as a cradle to 
its own mountain-stream, the Gruff-quack, namely, and the shallower, but 
more noisy, Gusedub, on the left hand, which, at their union, form the 
Gander, properly so called. Each of these little valleys has a walk winding 
up to its recesses, rendered more easy by the labours of the poor during tho 
late hard season, and one of which bears the name of Pattison's path, whilo 
the other had been kindly consecrated to my own memory, by toe title of 
the Dominie's Daidling-bit Here I made certain to meet my associate, 
Paul Pattison, for by one or other of these roads he was wont to return to 
BY house of an evening, after his lengthened rambles. 

*Nor was it lon^ before I espied him descending the Gusedub by that tor- 
taous path, marking so strongly the character of a Scottish glen. He was 
easily distinguished, indeed, at some distance, by his jaunty swagger, in 
wbicn he presented to you the flat of his leg, like the manly knave of clubs, 
apparently with tlie most perfect contentment, not only with his leg and 
boot, but with every part of his outward man, and the whole fashion of his 
garments, and, one would almost have thought, the contents of his pockets. 

In this, his wonted guise, he approached me, where I was seated near the 
meeting of the waters, and I could not but discern, that his first impulse 
was to pass me without any prolonged or formal greeting. But as that 
would not have been decent, considerins tho terms on which we stood, he 
seemed to adopt, on reflection, a course directly opposite ; bustled up to me 
with an air of alacrity, and, I may add, impuaenco ; and hastened at once 
into the middle of the important affairs which it had been my purpose to 
bring under discussion in a manner more becoming their gravity. " I am 
glad to see you, Mr. Cleishbotham,'' said he, with an inimitable mixture of 
confusion and effrontery ; " tlic most wonderful news which has been hoard 
in the literary world in my time — all Gandcrcleuch rings with it — they 
positively speak of nothing else, from Miss Buskbody's youngest apprentice 
to the minister himself, and ask each other in amazement, whether the 
tiding are true or false — to be sure they are of an astounding complexion, 
especially to you and me." 

*' Mr. Pattison,'' said I, ** I am quite at a loss to guesft at your meaning. 
Davus sum, non (Edipus — I am Jedediah Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster of 
the parish of Ganderclcuch ; no conjuror, and neither reader of riddles, nor 
expounder of enigmata.'' 

" Well," replied Paul Pattison, " Mr. Jedediah Cleishbotham, School- - 
master of tho parish of GandercleuQh, and so forth, all I have to inform 
you is, that our hopeful scheme is entirely blown up. The tales, on 
publishing which we reckoned with so much confidence, have already been 
printed ; they ore abroad, over all America, and the British papers are 
clamorous." 

I received this news with the same equanimity with which I should have 
accepted a blow addressed to my stomach by a modern gladiator, with tho 
fall energy of his fist ** If this be correct information, Mr. Pattison," said 
I, '* I must of necessity suspect you to be the person who Yiai^Q %\x'^'^\^ ^<» 
foreign press with the copy which the printers have thua m^^ ^sl uTi»Q»x^ 
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palous use of, 'without respect to the rights of the undeniahle proprietors 
of the manuscripts ; and I request to know whether this American produc- 
tion embraces the alterations which you as well as I judged necessary, be- 
fore the work oould be fitted to meet the public eye ?" To this my gentle- 
man saw it necessary to make a direct answer, for my manner was 
impressive, and my tone decisive. His native audacity enabled him, how- 
ever, to keep his ground, and he answered with firmness — 

" Mr. Gleishbotham, in the first place, these manuscripts, over which you 
claim a Tery doubtful right, were never given to any one by me, and must 
have been sent to America either by yourself, or by some one of the various 
gentlemen to whom, I am well aware, you have afibrded opportunities of 
perusing my brother's MS. remains.'^ 

" Mr. Pattison,'' I replied, " I beg to remind vou that it never could be 
my intention, either by my own hands, or through those of another, to remit 
these manuscripts to the press, until, by the alterations which I meditated, 
and which you yourself engaged to make, they were rendered fit for public 
perusal/' 

Mr. Pattison answered me with much heat: — '' Sir, I would have you to 
know, that if I accepted your paltry offer, it was with less regard to its 
amount, than to the nonour and literary fame of my late brother. I fore- 
saw that if I declined it, you would not hesitate to throw the task into inca- 
pable hands, or, perhaps, have taken it upon yourself, the most unfit of all 
men to tamper with the works of departed genius, and that, God willing, I 
was determined to prevent — but the justice of Heaven has taken the matter 
into its own hands. Peter Pattison's last labours shall now go down to j>08- 
terity unscathed by the scalping-knife of alteration, in the hands of a false 
friend — shame on the thought that the unnatural weapon could ever be 
wielded by the hand of a brother I" 

I heard this speech not without a species of vertigo or dizziness in my 
head, which would probably have struck me lifeless at his feet, had not a 
bought like that of the old ballad — 

**Earl Ptnj tew my ftll," 

called to my recollection, that I should only afford an additional triumph 
by giving way to my feelings in the presence of Mr. Paul Pattison, who, I 
could not doubt, must be more or less directly at the bottom of the Trans- 
atlantic publication, and had in one way or another found his own interest 
in that nefarious transaction. 

To get Quit of his odious presence I bid him an unceremonious good-night, 
and marcned down the glen with the air not of one who has parted with a 
friend, but who rather has shaken off an intrusive companion. On the road 
I pondered the whole matter over with an anxiety which did not in the 
smallest degree tend to relieve me. Had I felt adecjuate to the exertion, I 
might, of course, have supplanted this spurious edition (of which the lite- 
rary gazettes are already doling out copious specimens) by introducing into 
a copy, to be instantiy published at Edinburgn, adequate correction of the 
various inconsistencies and imperfections which have already been alluded 
to. I remember the easy victory of the real second part of these " Tales of 
my Landlord" over the performance sent forth by an interloper under the 
same titie ; and why should not the same triumph be repeated now ? There 
would, in short, have been a pride of talent in this manner of avenging 
myself, which would have been justifiable in the ease of an injured man ; 
but the state of my health has for some time been such as to render any 
attempt of this nature in every way imprudent 

Unaer such circumstances, the last '* Remains" of Peter Pattison must 
even be accepted, as they were left in his desk ; and I humbly retire in the 
hope that, such as they are, they may receive the indulgence of those who 
have ever been but too merciful to the. productions of nis pen, and in all 
respHots to the courteous reader's obliged servant, J. G. 

BAWPMMCutuon, 15ik (kL 1881. 
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LKMthts. That power that kindly i^cwdi 

The cloud*, « n^nal of impending ibowen. 
To warn Uie wandering linnet to the shadoi 
Beheld without ooocem expiring Greece, 
And not one |m>dinr foretold oar flite. 

DemUrmM. A thoonnd horrid prudigiei ibviiold it: 
A feeble government, eloded lawe, 
A fhetioQi popnlace, Inxarwoe noblea, 
And all the maladiei of linking etatee. 
When poblio Tillanjr. too etroag for Joitjoe, 
Shows his bold Aoot, the harbinger of min. 
Can brare Leontios call for ainr wonders, 
Which cheats interpret, and which fools #regaid t 

Thx close observers of vegetable nature have remarked, that when a new 
graft is taken from an aged tree, it possesses indeed in exterior form the 
appearance of a youthful shoot, but has in fact attained to the same state 
ot maturity, or even decay, which has been reached by the parent stem. 
Hence, it is said, arises the general decline and death that about the same 
season is oflen observed to spread itself through individual trees of some 
particular species, all of which, deriving their vital powers from the parent 
stock, are toerefore incapable of protracting their existence longer than it 
does. 

In the same manner, efforts have been made by the mighty of the earth 
to transplant large cities, states, and communities, by one great and sudden 
exertion, expecting to secure to the new capital the wealth, the dimity, the 
ma^i6cent decorations and unlimited extent of the ancient city, which they 
desire to renovate ; while, at the same time, they hope to begin a new suc- 
cession of a^s from the date of the new structure, to Isst, thev imagine, at 
lon^ and with as much fame, as its predecessor, which the K)under hopes 
bis new metropolis may replace in all its vouthful glories. But nature has 
her laws, which seem to appiv to the social, as well as the vegetable system. 
It appears to be a general rule, that what is to last long should be slowly 
matured and gradually improved, while every sudden effort, however 
gigantic, to bring about the speedy execution of a plan calculated to endurs 
for ages, is doomed to exhibit symptoms of premature decay from its very 
commencement. Thus, in a beautiful Oriental tale, a dervise explains to 
the sultan how he had reared the magnificent trees among which they 
walked, by nursing their shoots from the seed ; and the prince's pride is 
damped when he reflects, that those plantations, so simply raised, were 
gathering new vigour from each returning sun, while his own exhausted 

Vol. XXL— 2 b2 V5a\ 
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oodars, which hod been transplanted by one violent effort, were drooping 
their majestic heads in the Vallej of Orcz.* 

It has been allowed, I believe, bj all men of taste, many of whom have 
been late visitants of Constantinople, that if it wore possible to survey the 
whole globe with a view to fixing a scat of universal empire, all who are 
capable of making such a choice, would give their preference to the city of 
Constantino, as including the great recommendations of beauty, wealth, 
security, and eminence. Yet with all these advantages of situation and 
climate, and with all the architectural splendour of its churches and halls, 
its quarries of marble, and its treasure-houses of gold, the imperial founder 
must himself have learned, that although he could employ all these rich 
materials in obedience to his own wish, it was the mind of man itself, those 
intellectual faculties refined by the ancients to the highest degree, which 
had produced the specimens of talent at which men paused ana wondered, 
whether as subjects of art or of moral labour. The power of the Emperor 
might indeed strip other cities of their statues and their shrines, in order to 
decorate that which he had fixed upon as his new capital ; but the men who 
had performed great actions, and those, almost equally esteemed, by whom 
such deeds were celebrated, in poetry, in painting, and in music, had ceased 
to exist The nation, thoujgh still the most civilised in the world, had passed 
beyond that period of society, when the desire of fair fame is of itself the 
sole or chief motive for the labour of the historian or the poet, the painter 
or the statuary. The slavish and despotic constitution fntroduced into the 
empire, had long since entirely destroyed that public spirit which animated 
the free history of Rome, leaving nothing but feeble recollections, which 
produced no emulation. 

To speak as of an animated substance, if Constantino could have regene- 
rated his new metropolis, by transfusing into it the vital and vivifying prin- 
ciples of old Rome, — that brilliant spark no longer remained for Constanti- 
nople to borrow, or for Rome to lend. 

In one most important circumstance, the state of the capital of Constantino 
had been totally ohaneed, and unspeakably to its advantage. The world 
was now Christian, and, with the Pagan code, had got rid of its load of dis- 
graceful superstition. Nor is there the least doubt, that the better faith 
produced its natural and desirable fruits in society, in gradually ameliorating 
the hearts, and taming the passions, of the people. Sut while many of tho 
converts were turning meekly towards their new creed, some, in the arrogance 
of their understanding, were limiting the Scriptures by their own devices, 
and others failed not to make religious character or spiritual rank the means 
of rising to temporal power. Thus it happened nt this critical period, that 
the effects of this great change in the religion of the country, although pro- 
ducing an immediate harvest, as well as sowing much good seed which was 
to grow hereafter, did not, in the fourth century, flourish so as to shed nt 
once that predominating influence which its principles might have taught 
men to expect. 

Even tho borrowed splendour, in which Constantino decked his city, bore 
in it something which seemed to mark premature decay. The imperial 
founder, in seizing upon the ancient statues, pictures, obelisks, and works 
of art, acknowledged his own incapacity to supply their place with the pro- 
ductions of later genius ; and when the world, and particularly Rome, was 
plundered to adorn Constantinople, the Emperor, under whom the work was 
carried on, might bo compared to a prodigal youth, who strips an aged parent 
of her youthful ornaments, in order to decorate a flaunting paramour, on 
whose brow all must consider them as misplaced. 

Constantinople, therefore, when in 324 it first arose in imperial majesty 
out of the humble Byzantium, showed, even in its birthi and amid its adven- 
titious splendour, as we have already said, some intimations of that speedy 

• Tal« of Mirglip Um Ftnian, la Um TalMof Um Gtoii. 
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decay to which the whole civilised world, then limited within the Roman 
empire, was internally and imperceptibly tending. Nor was it many ages 
ere these prognostications of aeclension were fully verified. 

In the year 1080, Alexius Gomnenus* ascended the throne of the Empire ; 
that is, he was declared sovereign of Constantinople, its precincts and de- 
pendencies ; nor, if he was disposed to lead a life of relaxation, would the 
savage incursions of the Scythians or the Hun^ians frequently disturb the . 
imperial slumbers, if limited to his own capit^. It may be supposed that 
this safety did not extend much farther; for it is said that the Empress 
Puloheria had built a church to the Virgin Mary, as remote as possible from 
the gate of the city, to save her devotions from the risk of being interrupted 
by &e hostile yeU of the barbarians, and the reigning Emperor had con-*' 
structed a palace near the same spot, and for the same reason. 

Alexius Gomnenus was in the condition of a monarch who rather derives 
consequence from the wealth and importance of his predecessors, and the 
great extent of their original dominions, than from what remnants of fortune 
had descended to the present generation. This Emperor, except nominally, 
no more ruled over his dismembered provinces, than a half-dead horse can 
exercise power over those limbs, on wnich the hooded crow and the vulture 
have already begun to settle and select their prey. 

In different parts of his territory, different enemies arose, who waged 
successful or dubious war against the Emperor; and, of the numerous 
nations with whom he. was engaged in hostilities, whether the Franks from 
the west, the Turks advancing from the east, the Gumans and Scythians 
pouring their barbarous numbers and unceasing storm of arrows from the 
north, and the Saracens, or the tribes into which they were divided, press- 
ing from the south, there was not one for whom the Grecian empire did not 
spread a tempting repast. Each of these various enemies had their own 
particular habits of war, and a way of manoeuvring in battle peculiar to 
themselves. But the Roman, as the unfortunate subject of the Greek 
empire was still called, was by far the weakest, the most ignorant, and 
most timid, who could be dragged into the field; and the Lraperor was 
happy in his own good luck, when he found it possible to conduct a defen- 
sive war on a counterbalancing principle, making use of the Scythian to 
repel the Turk, or of both these savage people to drive back the fiery-footed 
Frank, whom Peter the Hermit had, m the time of Aiexius, waked to double 
fury, by the powerful influence of the crusades. 

If, therefore, Alexius Gomnenus was, during his anxious seat upon the 
throne of the East, reduced to use a base and truckling course of policy — 
if he was sometimes reluctant to fight when he had a conscious doubt of the 
valour of his troops — if he commonly employed cunning and dissimulation 
instead of wisdom, and perfidy instead of courage — his expedients were the 
disgrace of the ago, rather than his own. 

Again, the Emperor Alexius may be blamed for afiiecting a degree of 
state which was closely allied to imbecility. lie was proud of assuming in 
his own person, and of bestowing upon others, the painted show of various 
orders of nobility, even now, when the rank within the prince's gift was 
become an additional reason for the free barbarian despising the imperial 
noble. That the Greek court was encumbered with unmeaning^ ceremonies, 
in order to make amends for the want of that veneration which ought to 
have been called forth by real worth, and the presence of actual power, was 
not the particular fault of that prince, but belonged to the system of the 
government of Gonstantinople for ajges. Indeed, m its trumpery etiouette, 
which provided rules for the most trivial points of a man's behaviour during 
the day, the Greek empire resembled no existing power in its minute follies, 
except that of Pekin ; both, doubtless, being innuenced by the same vain 

• 8m eOtett, Chap. itm. te tiM ocifia wd wHj kkAory of Um hooM of the ComaAuL 
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wish, to add seriousness and an appearance of importance to objects, which, 
from their trivial nature, could admit no such distinction. 

Yet thus far we must justify Alexius, that humble as were the expedients 
he had recourse to, they were more useful to his empife than the measures 
of a more proud and high-spirited prince mi^ht have proved in the same 
circumstances. He was no champion to breaik a lance against the breast- 
plate of his Prankish rival, the famous Bohemond of Antioch,* but there 
were many occasions on which he hazarded his life freely ; and, so far as 
we can see, from a minute perusal of his achievements, the Emperor of 
Greece was never so dangerous "under shield,'' as when any foeman 
desired to stop him while retreating from a conflict in which ho had been 
worsted. 

But, besides that he did not hesitate, according to the custom of the time, 
at least occasionally, to commit his person to the perils of close combat, 
Alexius also possessed such knowledge of a general's profession, as is 
required in our modern days. lie knew how to occupy military positions 
to the best advantage, and often covered defeats, or improved dubious con^ 
flicts, in a manner highly to the disappointment of those who deemed that 
the work of war was done only on the field of battle. 

If Alexius ComnenuB thus understood the evolutions of war, ho was still 
better skilled in those of politics, where, soaring far above the express pur- 
pose of his immediate negotiation, the Emperor was sure to gain some im- 
portant and permanent advantage ; though very oflen he was ultimately 
deflated by the unblushing fickleness, or avowed treachery of the barba- 
rians, as the Greeks generally termed all other nations, and particularly 
those tribes, (they can hardly bo termed states,) by which their own empire 
was surrounded. 

We may conclude our brief character of Gomnenus, by saying, that, had 
he not been called on to fill the station of a monarch who was under th« 
necessity of making himself dreaded, as one who was exposed to all manner 
of conspiracies, both in and out of his own family, he might, in all proba- 
bility, have been regarded as an honest and humane prince. Certainly he 
showed himself a good-natured man, and dealt less in cutting off heads and 
extinguishing eyes, than had been the practice of his predecessors, who 
generally took this method of shortening the ambitious views of competitors. 

It remains to be mentioned, that Alexius had his fall share of the super- 
stition of the ago, which he covered with a species of hypocrisy. It is even 
said, that his wife, Irene, who of course was best acquainted with the real 
character of the Emperor, taxed her dyine husband with practising, in his 
last moments, the dissimulation which had been his companion during life.f 
lie took also a deep interest in all matters respecting the Church, where 
heresy, which the Emperor held, or affected to hold, m great horror, ap- 
peared to him to lurk. Nor do we discover in his treatment of the Mani- 
chseans, or Paulicians, that pity for their speculative errors, which modem 
times might think had been well purchasea by the extent of the temporal 
services of these unfortunate sectaries. Alexius knew no indulgence for 
those who misinterpreted the mysteries of the Church, or of its doctrines ; 
and the duty of defending religion against schismatics was, in his opinion, 
as peremptorily demanded from him, as that of protecting the empire 
against the numberless tribes of barbarians who were encroaching on its 
boundaries on every side. 

Such a mixture of sense and weakness, of meanness and dignity, of pru 
dent discretion and poverty of spirit, which last, in the European mode of 
viewing things, approached to cowardice, formed the leading traits of the 

* Dohemnnd, son of Robert GouicHn], the Norman cooqaaror uf Apalm, Calabcift, and Sicily, was, at Um 
tline when the Ant crusade beican. Count of Tarenium. Tboiigh far advanced in life, he earerljr JoiJied %h» 
•xpediuon of the Latina. and became Prince of Antioch. For dalaila of hii adfentom, death, and txtraoft* 
diuarv character, see Gibbon, chap, lix., and Milto* liisuny of Um Crandaa, toL L 

tSt« Gibbon, chap. ItL 
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oharaeter of Alexius Comnenus, at a period when the fate of Greece, and 
all that was left in that country of art and cinliiation, was trembling in 
the balance, and likely to be saved or lost, according to the abilities of the 
Einperor for playin^be very difficult game which was put into Us hands. 

These few leading circumstances will recall, to any one who is tolerably 
well read in history, the peculiarities of the period at which we have found 
a resting-place for the foundation of our stoxy. 
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Otiim. ^— — — ^— Thi« sap«rb toeonMnr 
Of tb« earth*! mistress, as thoa Yainlf speakest, 
Stawls midst these sfes as, on the wide ocean. 
The last spved frafnnrnt of a spacioos land, 
Thnt in some prand and awfal miniatntioB 
Of mifhtf natnre has enfnlfed been. 
Doth lift aloft Its dark and rockf cliflb 
O'er the wild waste aroand, and sadly frowns 
In lonely muMty. 

Cosmmmri Paboloqu^ Amm L 

OuB scene in the capital of the Eastern Empire opens at what is termed 
the Golden Gate of Constantinople ; and it may be said in passing, that this 
splendid epithet is not so lightly bestowed as may be expected from the 
inflated language of the Greeks, which throws such an appearance of exag- 
geration about them, their buildings, and monuments. 

The massive, and seemingly impregnable walls with which Constantine 
surrounded the city, were greatly improved and added to by Theodosius, 
called the Great. A triumphal arch, decorated with the architecture of a 
better, though already a degenerate age, and serring, at the same time, as 
:i useful entrance, introduced the stranger into the city. On the top, a 
statue of bronse represented Victory, the goddess who had inclined the 
scales of battle in farour of Theodosius ; and, as the artist determined to 
be wealthy if he could not be tasteful, the gilded ornaments with which the 
inscriptions were set off, readily led to the popular name of the gate. 
Figures canred in a distant and happier period of the art, glanced from the 
wiQls, without assorting happily with the taste in which these were built. 
The more modern ornaments of the Golden Gate bore, at the period of our 
story, an aspect very different from those indicating the *' conquest brought 
bacK to the city,'' and the " eternal peace'' which the flattering inscriptions 
recorded as haying been extorted by the sword of Theodosius. Four or 
flye military engines, for throwing darts of the largest size, were placed 
upon the summit of the arch ; and what had been originally designoa as a 
specimen of architectural embellishment, was now applied to the purposei 
of defence. 

It was the hour of eyening, and the cool and refreshing breeze from the 
sea inclined each passenger, whose business was not of a yery urgent 
description, to loiter on his way, and cast a glance at the romantic gateway, 
and the various interesting objecte of nature and art, which the city of Con* 
■lantinople presented, as well to the inhabitante as to strangers.* 

* Tbe iwppsasion which the imperial city was calculated to make on such Tisitan as the Cmsadera of the 
Waat, is giTen bf the ancieDt Fknoch chninicler Yillehardoam, who was present at the capture of A. D. 1203. 
** Wliaa we had oome.* be seyi^ ** within three leaf aes, to a certain Abbey, then we could plainly survey Con* 
rtancjiiople. There Ihn ships mtf the gnljeya name to anchor: and much did they who had never bern m 
ttat owuter befiire, gaze upon th* dty. Tnat such a city could be in the world they had never oonoHved, 
Mid tMgr wen never weary of atarinv at tbe hiffa walls and towers with which it was entirely encompassed, 
a* pelt pnlMca and lofty diuioiMt, of wliicli there were so many Umt do one onold tkM« VMNiwi«^x^\l^ 
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One indiyidual, however, seemod to indulge more wonder and cariosity 
than could have been expected from a native of the city, and looked upon 
the rarities around with a quick and startled eye, that marked an imagina- 
tion awakened by sights that were new and strange. The appearance of 
this person bespoke a foreigner of military habits, who seemed, from his 
oompiezion, to have his birthplace far from the Grecian metropolis, what- 
ever chance had at present brought him to the Golden Gate, or whatever 
place he filled in the £mperor's service. 

This young man was about two-and-twenty years old, remarkably finely- 
formed and athletic — Qualities well understood by the citizens of Constanti- 
nople, whose habits of frequenting the public games had taught them at 
least an acquaintance with the human person, and where, in the select of 
their own countrymen, they saw the handsomest specimens of the human 
race. 

These were, however, not generally so tall as the stranger at the Golden 
Gate, while his piercing blue eyes, and the fair hair which descended from 
under a light helmet gaily ornamented with silver, bearing on its summit a 
crest resembling a dragon in the act of expanding his terrible jaws, inti- 
mated a northern descent, to which the extreme purity of his complexion 
also bore witness. His beauty, however, though he was eminently distin- 
guished both in features and in person, was not liable to the charge of 
effeminacy. From this it was rescued, both by his strength, and by the air 
of confidence and self-possession with which the vouth seemed to regard 
the wonders around him, not indicating the stupid and helpless gaze of a 
mind e€[ually inexperienced, and incapable of receiving instruction, but 
expressing the bold intellect which at once understands the greater part of 
the information which it receives, and commands the spirit to toil in search 
of the meaning of that which it has not comprehended, or may fear it has 
misinterpreted. This look of awakened attention and intelligence gave inte- 
rest to the young barbarian ; and while the bystanders were amazed that a 
savage from some unknown or remote corner of the universe should possess 
a noble countenance bespeaking a mind so elevated, they respected nim for 
the composure with which he witnessed so many things, tlie fashion, the 
splendour, nay, the very use of which, must have been recently new to him. 

The young man's personal equipments exhibited a singular mixture of 
splendour and effeminacy, and enabled the experienced spectators to ascer- 
tain his nation, and the capacity in which he served. We have already 
mentioned the fanciful and crested helmet, which was a distinction of the 
fbreigner, to which the reader must add in his imagination a small cuirass, 
or breastplate of silver, so sparingly fashioned as obviously to afford little 
security to the broad chest, on which it rather hung like an ornament than 
covered as a buckler ; nor, if a well-thrown dart, or strongly-shod arrow, 
should alight full on this rich piece of armour, was there much hope that it 
could protect the bosom which it partially shielded. 

From betwixt the shoulders hung down over the back what had the ap- 
pearance of a bearskin ; but, when more closely examined, it was only a 
Tery skilful imitation of the spoils of the chase, being in reality a surcoat 
composed of strong shag^ silx, so woven as to exhibit, at a little distance, 
no inaccurate representation of a bear's hide. A light crooked sword, or 
scimitar, sheathed in a scabbard of gold and ivory, hung by the left side of 
the stranger, the ornamented hilt of which appeared much too small for the 
large-jointed hand of the young Hercules who was thus gaily attired. A dress, 
purple in colour, and setting close to the limbs, covered the body of the sol- 
had not Heen wilh his own eyea that city, the Qaeen of all citi«t. And know that therr was not so iiold a 
liaart then*, that it did not frel some terror at this strsnftb of Constantinople."— Chap. 66. 

Ajrain,— ** And now many of those of the host went to see Ccnwlantinople within, and the rich palanes and 
stately charclies, of which it poasesves so many, and the riches of the place, which are snch at no other nty 
•rrer equalled. I ueed not speak of the saootaartos, whkh are ■• many as are in ail the world besMie."'^ 
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dier to a litde aboTe the knee ; from thence the knees and lejp were bare to 
the calf, to which the retionlated strings of the sandals rose m>m the instep, 
the ligatures being there fixed by a golden coin of the reigning Emperor, 
conyerted into a species of clasp for the purpose. 

Sot a weapon which seemed more particuL^ly adapted to the yoang bar- 
barian's size, and incapable of being used by a man of less formidable 
limbs and sinews, was a battle-axe, the firm iron-guarded staff of which was 
formed of tough elm, strongly inlaid and defended with brass, while many 
a plate and ring were indented in the handle, to hold the wood and t^e steel 
narts together. The axe itself was composed of two blades, turning dif- 
ferent ways, with a sharp steel spike projecting ftt)m between them. The 
steel part, both spike and blade, was Durnished as bright as a mirror ; and 
though its ponderous size must haye been burdensome to one weaker than 
himself, yet the young soldier carried it as carelessly along, as if it were 
but a feather's weight. It was, indeed, a skilfully constructed weapon, so 
well balanced, that it was much lighter in striking and in recoyery, than he 
who saw it in the hands of another could easily haye belieyed. 

The carrying arms of itself showed that the military man was a stranger. 
The natiye Greeks had that mark of a ciyilized people, that they neyer bore 
weapons during the time of peace, unless the wearer chanced to be num- 
bered amone tnose whose military profession and employment required 
them to be fuways in arms. Such soldiers by profession were easily custin- 
enished from the peaceful citizens ; and it was with some eyident show of 
fear as well as dislike, that the passen^rs obseryed to each other, that tht 
itranger was a Varangian, an expression which intimated a barbarian of 
the imperial body-cuard. 

To supply the oefioiency of yalour among his own subjects, and to pro- 
eare soldiers who should be personally dependent on the Emperor, the 
Greek soyerei^s had been, for a great many years, in the custom of main- 
taining in their pay, as near their person as they could, the steady senrices 
of a select number of mercenaries in the capacity of body-guards, which 
were numerous enough, when their steady discipline and inflexible loyalty 
were taken in conjunction with their personal strength and indomitablo 
courage, to defeat, not only any traitorous attempt on the imperial person, 
but to quell open rebellions, unless such were supported by a great propor- 
tion of the military force. Their pay was therefore liberal ; their rank and 
established character for prowess gaye them a degree of consideration among 
the people, whose reputation for yalour had not for some ages stood high ; 
and if, as foreigners, and the members of a priyileged body, Uie Varangians 
were sometimes employed in arbitrary and unpopular senrices, the natiyes 
were so apt to fear, while they disliked them, that the hardy strangers dis- 
turbed thcraselyes but little about the light in which they were regarded by 
the inhabitants of Constantinople. Their dress and accoutrements, while 
within the city, partook of the rich, or rather gaudy costume, which we 
haye described, bearing only a sort of affected resemblance to that which 
the Varangians wore in their natiye forests. But the indiyiduals of this 
select corps were, when their seryices were required beyond the city, fur- 
nished with armour and weapons more resembling those which they were 
accustomed to wield in their own country, possessing much less of the 
splendour of war, and a far greater portion of its effectiye terrors ; and thus 
they were summoned to take the field. 

This body of Varangians (which term is, according to one interpretation 
nerely a general expression for barbarians) was, in an early a^e of the 
empire, formed of the roying and piratical inhabitants of the north, whom 
a loye of adyenture, the greatest perhaps that oyer was indulged, and a con- 
tempt of danger, which neyer had a parallel in the history of human nature, 
droye forth upon the pathless ocean. "Piracy,'' says Qibbon, with his 
asoal spirit, ** was the exercise, the trade, the gloiy, and \»bL<^ VvcW^ ^l ^^ 
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Scandinayian yonth. trnpatient of a bleak climate and narrow limits, they 
started from tne banquet, grasped their arras, sounded their horn, ascended 
their ships, and explored every coast that promised either spoil or settle* 
ment."*" 

The conquests made in France and Britain by these wild sea-kines, as 
they were called, have obscured the remembrance of other northern cnam- 
pions, who, long before the time of Oomnenus, made excursions as far as 
Constantinople, and witnessed with their own eyes the wealth and the weak- 
ness of the Grecian empire itself. Numbers found their way thither through 
the pathless wastes of Russia ; others navigated the Mediterranean in their 
aea-aerpents, as they termed their piratical vessels. The Emperors, terrified 
at the appearance oi these daring inhabitants of the frozen zone, had recourse 
to the usual policy of a rich and unwarlike people, bought with ^Id the seiv 
▼ice of their swords, and thus formed a corps of satellites more distinguished 
for valour than the famed Prsetorian Bands of Rome, and, perhaps because 
fewer in number, unalterably loyal to their new princes. 

But, at a later period of the empire, it began to be more difficult for the 
Emperors to obtain recruits for tneir favourite and selected corps, the 
northern nations having now in a great measure laid aside the piraticid and 
roving habits, which had driven their ancestors from the straits of Elsinore 
to those of Sestos and Abydos. The corps of the Yaraneians must there- 
fore have died out, or have been filled up with less woruiy materials, had 
not the conquests made by the Normans in the far distant west, sent to the 
aid of Oomnenus a large body of the dispossessed inhabitants of the islands 
of Britain, and particularly of England, who furnished recruits to his chosen 
body-guard. These were, in fact, Anglo-Saxons ; but, in the confused idea 
of geography received at the court of Constantinople, they were naturally 
enough called Anglo-Danes, as their native country was confounded with 
the Tbule of the ancients, by which expression the archipelago of Zetland 
and Orkney is properly to be understood, though, according to the notions 
of the Greeks, it comprised either Denmark or Britain. The emigrants, 
however, spoke a language not very dissimilar to the ori^nal Varangians, 
and adopted the name more readily, that it seemed to remind them of their 
unhappy fate, the appellation being in one sense capable of being interpreted 
as exiles. Excepting one or two chief commanaers, whom the Emperor 
judged worthy of sucn hi^h trust, the Varangians were officered by men of 
their own nation ; and with so many privileges, bein^ joined by many of 
their countrymen from time to time, as the crusades, pilgrimages, or discon- 
tent at home, drove fresh supplies of the Anglo-Saxons, or Anglo-Danes, to 
the east, the Varangians subsisted in strength to the last days of the Greek 
empire, retaining their native language, along with the unblemished loyalty, 
ana unabated martial spirit, which characterised their fathers. 

This account of the Varangian Guard is strictly historical, and might be 
* proved by reference to the Byzantine historians ; most of whom, and also 
Villehardouin's account of the taking of the city of Constantinople by the 
Franks and Venetians, make repeated mention of this celebrated and sin- 
gular body of Englishmen, forming a mercenary guard attendant on the 
person of the Greek Emperors.f 

* DeriiM and FUl of the Roman Empire. Chap. Iv. rol. x. p. 221, Sro edition. 

f Dueange has poarad forth a tide of learoinjc on thu curious subject, which will be fonnd in his Notes on 
Villehanlouin's Constantinople under the French Emperors.— Paris, 16J7, folio, p. 196. Gibbon's History ma/ 
also be donsulted, rol. x. p. 231. 

Villehardoaih. in desoribinff the siefe of Constantinople, A. D. 1203. says, ** 'U mura fta mult frsmis d'Anirlurs 
•t de Danois/'— hence Uie dissertation (^ Ducanfe here quoted, and several articles besides in his Glossariom, 
M VarBMffi, Warenganfi, dte. The etymolocy of the name is left uncertain, thoufh the Gemisn fort-^mon, 
i «. forth-goer, wanderer, exUt, seems the ntnet probable. The term oocura in various Italian anil Sicilian 
documents, anterior to the establishment of the Varanirian Guards at CoiiRtaiitmople, and collected by Mura- 
ton : as, for instance, in an edict of one of the Lombard kihffs. ** Omnes Wareiiiraiigi. qui de exteris finibus in 
ngoSi nosth finibua advenerint seque sub scuto poteirtatis nosirB subdiderint. IsKibus nustns Lonfolmrdordra 
nrers debeant,**— and in another. " De Warengaaxis, nobilibus. mediocribus, et rusticis hominibus, qui osque 
none in terra vestra fhgitj sunt, habeatis ens.'*— JfitnUon, vol. li. p. 261. 

With rsfard to Uie oriiin of the Varancian Onard. the must distinct tetUmony ia that of Ordericos Vittalis^ 
«k» «|ib^ Wtow ttenmi ths Ki«Uihbad kMt itolr lite^ 
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Having said enough to explain why an individual Varangian should be 
strolling about the Golden Gate, we may proceed in the story which we have 
commenced. 

Let it not be thought extraordinary, that this soldier of the life-guard 
should' be looked upon with some dej^roe of curiosity by the passing citizens. 
It must be supposed, that, from their peculiar duties, they were not encou- 
raged to hold frequent intercourse or communication with the inhabitants; 
and, besides that they had duties of police occasionally to exercise amongst 
them, which made them generally more dreaded than beloved, they were at 
the same time conscious, that their high pay, splendid appointments, and 
immediate dependence on the Emperor, were subjects of envy to the other 
forces. They, therefore, kept much in the neighbourhood of their own bar- 
racks, and were seldom seen straggling remote from them, unless they had 
a commission of government intrusted to their charge. 

This being the case, it was natural that a people so curious as the Greeks 
should busy themselves in eyeing the stranger as he loitered in one spot, or 
wandered to and fro, like a man who either could not find some place which 
he was seeking, or bad failed to meet some person with whom ho had an 
appointment, for which the ingenuity of the passengers found a thousand 
different and inconsistent reasons. ''A Varangian,'' said one citizen to 
another, "and upon dut^ — ahem ! Then I presume to say in your ear"— — 

"What do you imagine is his object?" enquired the party to whom thia 
information was addressed. 

" Gods and goddesses I do you think I can tell you ? but suppose that he 
is larking here to hear what folk say of the Emperor," answered tbe quid- 
nunc of Constantinople. 

" That is not likely," said the Querist ; " those Varangians do not speak 
our language, and are not extremely well fitted for spies, since few of them 
pretend to any intelligible notion of the Grecian tongue. It is not likely, I 
think, that the Emperor would employ as a spy a man who did not under- 
stand the language of the country." 

*' But if there are, as all men fancy," answered the politician, " persons 
among these barbarian soldiers who can speak almost all languages, you 
will admit that such are excellently qualifiea for seeing clearly around them, 
since they possess the talent of beholding and reporting, while no one has 
the slightest idea of suspecting them. 

" It may well be," replied his companion ; " but since we see so clearly 
the fox's u>ot and paws protruding from beneath the seeming sheep's fleece, 
or rather, by your leave, the bear*s hide yonder, had we not better be 
jogging homeward, ere it be pretended we have insulted a Varangian 
Guard?" 

This surmise of danger insinuated by the last speaker, who was a much 
older and more experienced politician than his friend, determined both on 
a hasty retreat. They adjusted their cloaks, caught hold of each other's 
arm, and, speaking fast and thick as they started new subjects of suspicion, 
they sped, close coupled together, towards their habitations, in a differen*] 
and distant quarter of the town. 

In the meantime, the sunset was nigh over; and the long shadows of thi 
walls, bulwarks, and arches, were projecting from the westward in deepof 
and blacker shade. The Varangian seemed tired of the short and lingering 

Ute m^«ns of throwing off the uiiaccastomed joke. Some fled to Saene, KkiK nf the Danes, to excite bim to 
the ffcuverr of the ioheritauce of his gruiuJfallier, Canute. Not a Tew fleU iitu> exile lu other renions. eitbtfr 
fVtmi the noere denire of escupinic from under the Norman rule, or in the hope of aoquirinc wealth, and to 
being one day ia a coodittoQ to renew the atruggle at home. Some of these, in the blitoni of youth, penetrated 
luto a far distaot land, and offered themielres to the military Mrvice of the Constantinopolitan Empemr— that 
tnee prince, aitainat whom Robert Guiscard. Duke of Apalia, bud then raised all his forces. The Knclish 
•ziles were Civoanibly received, and opposed in baUle to the Normans, for whose encounter the Greeks them- 
Mlrca wer« too weaiL Alenus benn to build a town for the Euplich. a little above Constantinople, at » 
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circle in which he had now trodden for more than an hour, and in which 
he still loitered like an unlibcrated spirit, which cannot leave the haunted 
spot till licensed by the spell which has brought it hither. Even so tho 
barbarian, casting an impatient glance to the sun, which was setting in a 
blaze of light behind a rich grove of cypress-trees, looked for some ac- 
commodation on the benches oi stone which were phccd under shadow of 
the triumphal arch of Theodosius, drew the axe, which was his principal 
weapon, close to his side, wrapped his cloak about him, and, though nil 
dress was not in other respects a fit attire for slumber, any more than the 
place well selected for repose, yet in less than three minutes he was fast 
asleep. The irresistible impulse which induced him to seek for repose in a 
place very indifferently fitted for the purpose, might be weariness consequent 
upon the military vigils, which had proved a part of his duty on the pre- 
ceding evening. At the same time, his spirit was so alive within him, even 
while he gave way to this transient fit of oblivion, that he remained almost 
awake even with shut eyes, and no hound ever seemed to sleep more lightly 
than our Anglo-Saxon at the Golden Gate of Constantinople. 

And now the slumberer, as the loiterer had been before, was the subject 
of observation to tho accidental passengers. Two men entered the porch in 
company. One was a somewhat slight made, but alert-looking man, bj 
name Lysimachus, and by profession a designer. A roll of paper in his 
hand, with a little satchel containing a few chalks, or pencils, completed 
his stock in trade ; and his acquaintance with the remams of ancient art 
gave him a power of talking on tho subject, which unfortunately bore more 
than due proportion to his talents of execution. His companion, a mag- 
nificent-looking man in form, and so far resembling the young barbarian, 
but more clownish and peasant-like in the expression of his features, was 
Stephanos the wrestler, well known in the Palestra. 

'* Stop here, my friend," said the artist, producing his pencils, " till I 
make a sketch for my youthful Hercules." 

"I thought Ilercules had been a Greek," said the wrestler. " This sleep* 
ing animalis a barbarian." 

The tone intimated some offence, and the designer hastened to soothe the 
displeasure which he had thoughtlessly excited. Stephanos, known by ^he 
surname of Castor, who was highly distinguished for gymnastic exercises, 
was a sort of patron to the little artist, and not unlikely by his own repu- 
tation to bring the talents of his friend into notice. 

"Beauty and strength," said the adroit artist, "are of no particular 
nation ; and may our Muse never deign me her prize, but it is my greatest 
pleasure to compare them, as existing in the uncultivated savage of the 
north, and when they are found in the darling of an enlightened people, 
who has added tho height of gymnastic skill to the most distinguished 
natural qualities, such as we can now only see in the works of Phidias 
and Praxiteles — or in our living model of tho gymnastic champions of 
antiquity." 

" Nay, I acknowledge that the Varangian is a proper man," said the 
athletic hero, softening his tone ; " but the poor savage hath not, perhaps, 
in his Kfetime, had a single drop of oil on his bosom ! Hercules instituted 
the Isthmian Games" 

" But hold ! what sleeps ho with, wrapt so close in his bear-skin ?" said 
the artist " Is it a club ?" 

** Away, away, my friend !" cried Stephanos, as they looked closer on the 
sleeper. "Do you not know that is the instrument of their barbarous 
office? They do not war with swords or lances, as if destined to attack 
men of flesh and blood ; but with maces and axes, as if they were to hack 
limbs formed of stone, and sinews of oak. I will wager my crown [of 
withered parsley] that he lies here to arrest some distinguished commander 
who has offeadea the government ! lie would not have been thus formid* 
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•bly armed otherwise — Away, away, good Lysimachiu ; let oa respect the 
Blumbers of the bear." 

So saying, the champion of the Palestra made off with less apparent 
confidence than his size and strength might have inspired. 

Others, now thinly straggling, passed onward as tne evening closed, and 
the shadows of the cypress-trees fell darker around. Two females of the 
lower rank cast their eyes on the sleeper. " Holy Maria V* said one, " if 
he dnes not put me in mind of the Eastern tale, how the Genie brought a 
nllant young prince from his nuptial chamber in Egypt, and left him 
Bleeping at the gate of Damascus. I will awake the poor lamb, lest he 
catch harm from the night dew." 

" Harm V* answered the older and crosser looking woman. '' Ay, such 
harm as the cold water of the Cydnus does to the wild-swan. A lamb? — 
ay, forsooth I Why he's a wolf or a bear, at least a Varangian, and no 
modest matron would exchange a word with such an unmannered barbarian. 
I'll tell you what one of these English Danes did to mo" 

So saying, she drew on her companion, who followed with some rciuc* 
tance, seeming to listen to her gabble, while she looked back upon the 
■leeper. 

The total disappearance of the sun, and nearly at the same time the 
departure of the twilight, which lasts so short time in that tropical region 
^one of the few advantages which a more temperate climate possesses 
over it, being the longer continuance of that sweet and placid light — gave 
fignal to the warders of the city to shut the folding leaves of the Gk>rden 
Gate, leaving a wicket lightly bolted for the passage of those whom business 
might have detained too late without the walls, and indeed for all who 
chose to pay a small coin. The position and apparent insensibility of the 
Varangian did not escape those who had charge of the gate, of whom there 
was a strong guard, which belonged to the ordinary Greek forces. 

"By Castor and by Pollux," said the centurion — for the Greeks swore 
by the ancient deities, although they no longer worshipped them, and pre- 
Berved those military distinctions with which " the steady Romans shook 
the world,'' although they were altogether degenerated from their original 
manners — "By Castor and Pollux, comrades, we cannot gather gold in this 
gate, according as its legend tells us : yet it will be our fault if we cannot 
glean a goodly crop of silver; and though the golden age be the most 
ancient and honourable, yet in this degenerate time it is much if we see a 
glimpse of the inferior metal." 

•• Unworthy are we to follow the noble centurion Ilarpax," answered one 
of the soldiers of the watch, who showed the shaven head and the single 
toft* of a Mussulman, "if we do not hold silver a sufficient cause to bestir 
ourselves, when there has been no gold to be had — as, by the faith of an 
honest man, I think we can hardly tell its colour — whether out of the im- 
perial treasury, or obtained at the expense of individuals, for many long 
moons !" 

"But this silver," said the centurion, "thou shalt see with thine own 
eye, and hear it ring a knell in the purse which holds our common stock." 

"Which did hold it, as thou woufdst say, most valiant commander," re- 
plied the inferior warder ; " but what that purse holds now, save a few 
miserable oboli for purchasing certain pickled potherbs and salt fish, to 
relish our allowance of stummed wine, I cannot tell, but willin^l^ give my 
share of the contents to the devil, if either purse or platter exhibits symp- 
tom of any age richer than the age of copper." 

" I -frill replenish our treasury," said the centurion, " were our stock yet 
lower than it is. ^ Stand up close by the wicket, my masters. Bethink you 
we are the Imperial Guaros, or the guards of the Imperial City, it is all one» 

*0m toft itteft on Um ahavw crown of Um Modtm, for the aogol to grup bf , whan eobfojiiiB him to 
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and let us have no man rush past us on a sudden ; — and now that \re are 

on our guard, I will unfold to you But stop," said the valiant centurion, 

"are we all hero true brothers? Do all well understand the ancient and 
laudable customs of our watch — keeping all things secret which concern the 
profit and advantage of this our vigil, and aiding and abetting the common 
cause, without information or treachery ?" 

** You are stmngely suspicious to-night," answered the sentinel. " Me- 
thinks we have stood by you without tale-telling in matters which were 
more weighty. Have you forgot the passage of the jeweller — which was 
neither the gold nor silver age ; but if there were a diamond one" 

** Peace, good Ismail the Infidel," said the centurion, — *' for, I thank 
Heaven, we are of all religions, so it is to be hoped we must have the true 
one amongst us, — Peace, I say ; it is unnecessary to prove thou canst keep 
new secrets, by ripping up old ones. Come hither — look through the wicket 
to the stone bench, on the shady side of the grand porch — tell me, old lad, 
what dost thou see there ?" 

"A man asleep," said Ismail. "By Heaven, I think from what I can 
see by the moonlight, that it is one of those barbarians, one of those island 
dogs, whom the Emperor sets such store by I" 

" And can thy fertile brain," said the centurion, " spin nothing out of bii 
present situation, tending towards our advantage ?" 

** Why, ay," said Ismail ; " they have large pay, though they are not only 
barbarians, but pagan dogs, in comparison with us Moslems and Nazarenes. 
That fellow hath besotted himself with liquor, and hath not found his way 
home to his barracks in good time. Ho will be severely punished, unless 
we consent to admit him ; and to prevail on us to do so, he must empty the 
contents of his girdle." 

" That, at least — that, at least," answered the soldiers of the city watch, 
but carefully suppressing their voices, though they spoke in an eager tone. 

" And is that all that you would make of such an opportunity ?" said 
Harpoz, scornfully. " No, no, comrades. If this outlandish animal indeed 
escape us, he must at least leave his fleece behind. See you not the gleams 
from his headpiece and his cuirass ? I presume these betoken substantial 
silver, though it may be of the thinnest. There lies the silver mine I spoke 
of, ready to enrich the dexterous hands who shall labour it." 

" But," said timidly a young Greek, a companion of their watch lately 
enlisted in the corps, and unacquainted with their habits, '* still this bar- 
barian, as you call him, is a soldier of the Emperor ; and if we are con- 
victed of depriving him of his arms, we shall be justly punished for a 
military crime." 

" Hear to a new Lyourgus come to teach us our duty !" said the centurion. 
"Loam first, young man, that the metropolitan cohort never can commit a 
crime ; and next, of course, that they can never be convicted of one. Sup- 
pose wo found a straggling barbarian, a Varangian, like this slumberer, 
perhaps a Frank, or some other of those foreigners bearing unpronounceable 
names, while they dishonour us by putting on the arms and apparel of the 
real Roman soldier, arc wc, placed to defend an important post, to admit a 
man so suspicious within our postern, when the event may probably bo to 
betray both the Golden Gate and the hearts of gold who guard it, — to have 
the one seized, and the throats of the others handsomely cut?" 

" Keep him without side of the gate, then," replied* the novice, " if you 
think him so dangerous. For my part, I should not fear him, were he 
deprived of that huge double-edged axe, which gleams from under his cloak, 
having a more deadly glare than the comet which astrologers prophesy such 
strange things of." 

*• Nay, then, wc agree together," answered Harpax, " and you speak like 
a youth of modesty and sense ; and I promise you tho state will lose nothing 
in tho despoiling of this some barbarian. Lach of thcso savages bath a 
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double set of accoutrements, the one wrought with gold, silver, inlaid work, 
and ivory, as becomes their duties in the prince's household; the other 
fashioned of triple steel, strong, weighty, and irresistible. Now, in taking 
from this suspicious character his silver helmet and cuirass, you reduce him 
to his proper weapons, and you will see him start up in arms fit for duty." 

'* Yes," laid the novice ; " but I do not see that this reasoning will do 
more than warrant our stripping the Varangian of his armour, to be after- 
wards heedfully returned to him on the morrow, if he prove a true man. 
How, I know not, but I had fidopted some idea that it was to be confiscated 
for our joint behoof." 

" Unquestionably," said Harpax ; '* for such has been the rule of our 
watch ever since the days of the excellent centurion Sisyphus, in whose* 
time it first was determined, that all contraband commodities or suspicious 
weapons, or the like, which were brought into the city during the nightp 
watch, should be uniformly forfeited to the use of the soldiery of the guard; 
and where the Emperor finds the goods or arms unjustly seized, I hope he 
ie rich enoagh to make it up to the sufferer." 

" But still — but still," said Sebastes of Mitylene, the young Greek afore- 
said, "were the Emperor to discover" 

*' Ass I" replied Ilarpax, ** he cannot discover, if he had all the eyes of 
Argus's tail. — Here are twelve of us sworn according to the rules of the 
watch, to abide in the same story. Here is a barbarian, who, if he remem- 
bers any thin^ of the matter — which I greatly doubt — his choice of a lodg- 
ing arguing his familiarity with the wine-pot — tells but a wild tale of losine 
bis armour, which we, my masters," (looking round to his companions,) 
'• deny stoutly — I hope we have courage enough for that — and which party 
will be believed ? The companions of the watch, surely !" 

** Quite the contrary," said Sebastes. " I was born at a distance from 
hence ; yet even in the island of Mitylene, the rumour had reached me that 
the cavfldiers of the city-guard of Constantinople were so accomplished in 
falsehood, that the oath of a single barbarian would outweigh the Christian 
oath of the whole body, if Christians some of them are — S)t example, this 
dark man with a singfe tuft on his head." 

*' And if it were even so," said the centurion, with a gloomy and sinister 
look, " there is another way of making the transaction a safe one." 

SelMistes, fixing his eye on his commander, moved his hand to the hilt of 
an Eastern poniard which he wore, as if to penetrate his exact meaning. 
The centurion nodded in acquiescence. 

** Young as I am," said Sebastes, *' I have been already a pirate five ^ears 
at sea, and a robber three years now in the hills, and it is the first time I 
have seen or heard a man hesitate, in such a case, to take the only pari 
which is worth a brave man's while to resort to in a pressing affair." 

Harpax struck his hand into that of the soldier, as sharing his uncompro- 
mising sentiments ; but when he spoke, it was in a tremulous voice. 

" How shall we deal with him ?" said he to Sebastes, who, from the roost 
raw recruit in the corps, had now risen to the highest place in his esti- 
mation. 

" Any how," returned the islander ; ** I see bows here and shafts, and if 
no other person can use them" 

•* They are not," said the centurion, " the regular arms of our corps." 

" The fitter you to guard the gates of a city,'' said the young soldier, with 
a horse-laugh, which had something insulting in it. '* Well — be it so. I 
can shoot ake a Scythian," he proceeded ; ** nod but with your head, one 
shaft shall crash among the splinters of his skull and his brains ; the second 
aball quiver in his heart." 

** Bravo, mj noble comrade I" said Harpax, in a tone of affected rapture, 
always lowering his voice, however, as respecting the slumbers of the Varani- 
gian. " Saoh were the robbers of ancient days, the Diomedes, Corynetet» 

c2 
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Synnes, Scvrons, Procrustes, whom it required demigods to bring to what 
Was miscalled justice, and whose compeers and fellows will remain masters 
of the continent and isles of Greece, until Hercules and Theseus shall again 
appear upon earth. Nevertheless, shoot not, my valiant Sobastes — draw 
not the bow, my invaluable Mitylenian ; you may wound and not kill/' 

" I am little wont to do so," said Sebastes, again repeating the hoarse, 
chuckling, discordant laugh, which grated upon the ears of the centurion, 
though he could hardly tell the reason why it was so uncommonly unpleasant 

" If I look not about me," was his internal reflection, " we shall have two 
centurions of the watch, instead of one. This Mitylenian, or be he who 
the devil will, is a bow's length beyond me. I must keep my eye on him." 
lie then spoke aloud, in a tone of authority. *' But, come, young man, it 
is hard to discourage a young beginner. If you have been such a rover of 
wood and river as you tell us of, you know how to play the Sicarius : there 
lies your object, drunk or asleep, we know not which j — you will deal with 
him in either case." 

'* Will you give me no odds to stab a stupefied or drunken man, most noble 
centurion ?" answered the Greek. " You would perhaps love the commis- 
sion yourself ?" he continued, somewhat ironically. 

**Do as you are directed, friend," said Harpax, pointing to the turret 
staircase which led down from the battlement to the arched entrance under- 
neath the porch. 

"He has the true cat-like stealthy pace," half muttered the centurion, as 
his sentinel descended to do such a crime as he was posted there to prevent. 
•* This cockerel's comb must be cut, or he will become king of the roost 
But let us see if his hand be as resolute as his tongue ; then we will con- 
sider what turn to give to the conclusion." 

As Harpax spoke between his teeth, and rather to himself than any of 
his companions, the Mitylenian emerged from under the archway, treading 
^n tiptoe, yet swiftly, with an admirable mixture of silence and celerity. 
His poniard, drawn as he descended, gleamed in his hand, which was held 
a little behind the rest of his person, so as to conceal it. The assassin 
hovered less than an instant over the sleeper, as if to mark the interval 
between the ill-fated silver corslet, and the body which it was designed to . 
protect, when, at the instant the blow was rushing to its descent, the Varan- 
gian started up at once, arrested the armed hand of the assassin, by striking 
It upwards with the head of his battle-axe ; and while he thus parried the 
intended stab, struck the Greek a blow heavier than Sebastes had ever 
learned at the Pancration, which left him scarce the power to cry help to 
his comrades on the battlements. They saw what had happened, however, 
and beheld the barbarian set his foot on their companion, and brandish high 
his formidable weapon, the whistling sound of which made the old arch ring 
ominously, while ho paused an instant, with his weapon upheaved, ere he 
gave the finishing blow to his enemy. The warders made a bustle, as if 
some of them would descend to the assistance of Sebastes, without, how- 
ever, anpearing very eager to do so, when Harpax, in a rapid whisper, com- 
mandea them to stand fast. 

" Each man to his place," he said, *' happen what may. Yonder comes a 
captain of the guard — the secret is our own, if the savage has killed the 
Mitylenian, as 1 well trust, for he stirs neither hand nor foot But if he 
lives, my comrades, make hard your faces as flints — he is but one man, we 
are twelve. We know nothing of his purpose, save that ho went to see 
wherefore the barbarian slept so near the post." 

While the centurion thus bruited his purpose in busy insinuation to the 
companions of his watch, the stately figure of a tall soldier, richly armed, 
and presenting a lofty crest, which glistened as he stept from the open moon- 
light into the shade of the vault became visible beneath. A whisper passed 
among the warders on the top of the gate. 
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•'Draw bolt, shut gate, come of the Mitylenian what will," said the cen- 
tarion ; "we are lost men if we own him. — Here comes the chief of the 
Varangian axes, the Follower himself." 

'* Well, Hereward," said the officer who came last apon the scene, in a 
sort of ling%ia Franca^ generally used by the barbarians of the guard, *'hast 
thou caught a night-hawk ?" 

" Ay, by Saint George !" answered the soldier ; " and yet, in my country, 
we would call him but a kite." 

** What is he V* said the leader. 

'* He will tell you that himself," replied the Varangian, "when I take mj 
grasp from his windpipe." 

" Let him go, then," said the officer. 

The Enslisnman did as he was commanded ; but, escaping as soon as he 
felt himself at liberty, with an alertness which could scarce have been an- 
ticipated, the Mitylenian rushed out at the arch, and, availing himself of 
the complicated ornaments which had originally graced the exterior of the 

fiteway, he fled around buttress and projection, closely pursued by the 
arangian, who, encumbered with his armour, was hardly a match in the 
course for the light-footed Grecian, as he dodged his pursuer from one skulk- 
ing place to another. The officer laughed heartily, as the two figures, like 
shaoows appearing and disappearing as suddenly, held rapid flight and 
chase around the arch of Theodosius. 

" By Hercules I it is Hector pursued round the walls of Ilion by Achilles," 
said the officer ; " but my Pelides will scarce overtake the son of Priam. 
What, hoi goddess-bom — son of the white-footed Thetis! — But the allusion 
is lost on the poor savage — Hollo, Hereward I I say, stop — know thine own 
most barbarous name." These last words were muttered ; then raising his 
voice, ** Do not out-run thy wind, good Hereward. Thou mayst have more 
occasion for breath to-night." 

** If k had been my leader's will," answered the Varangian, coming back 
in sulky mood, and breathing like one who had been at the top of his speed, 
" I would have had him as mst as ever grey-hound held hare, ere I lefl off 
the chase. Were it not for this foolish armour, which encumbers without 
defending one, I would not have made two bounds without taking him by 
the throat." 

" As well as it is," said the officer, who was, in fact, the Acoulonthos, or 
Follower, so called because it was the duty of this highly-trusted officer of 
, the Varangian Guards constantly to attend on the person of the Emperor. 
" But let us now see by what means we are to regain our entrance through 
the gate ; for if, as I suspect, it was one of those warders who was willing 
to have played thee a trick, his companions may not let us enter willingly." 

" And is it not," said the Varangian, " your Valour's doty to probe this 
want of discipline to the bottom ?" 

"Hush thee here, my simple-minded savage I I have often told you, 
most ignorant Hereward, that the skulls of those who comp from your cold 
and muddy Bceotia of the North, are fitter to bear out twenty blows with a 
sledge-hammer, than turn off one witty or ingenious idea. But follow me, 
Hereward, and although I am aware that showing the fine meshes of Gre- 
cian policy to the coarse eye of an unpractised barbarian like thee, is much 
like casting pearls before swine, a thing forbidden in the Blessed Gospel, 
yet, as thou hast so good a heart, and so trusty, as is scarce to be met with 
among my Varangians themselves, I care not if, while thou art in attendance 
on my person, I endeavour to indoctrinate thee in some of that policy by 
which r myself — the Follower — the chief of the Varangians, and therefore 
erected by their axes into the most valiant of the valiant, am content to 
guide myself, although every way qualified to bear me through the crosa 
corrents of the court by main ^ull of oar and press of sail — a condescension 
in me, to do that by policy, which no man in this imperial court, tU« Q\i^M«ii 
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sphere of saperior wits, oould so well accomplish bj open force as myself* 
"What think'st thou, good savage ?" 

'* I know," answered the Varangian, who walked about a step and a half 
behind his leader, like an orderly of the present day behind bis officer's 
shoulder, " I should be sorry to trouble my head with what I could do by 
my hands at once." 

** Did I not say so V replied the Follower, who had now for some minutes 
led the way from the Golden Gate, and was seen gliding along the outside 
of the moonlight walls, as if seeking an entrance elsewhere. " Lo, such is 
the stuff of what you caU your head is made ! Your hands and arms are 
perfect Ahitophels, compared to it. Ilearken to me, thou most ignorant of 
all animals, — but, for that very reason, thou stoutest of confidants, and 
bravest of soldiers, — I will tell thee the very riddle of this night-work, and 
yet, even then I doubt if thou canst undcrs&ind me." 

** It is my present duty to try to comprehend your Valour," said the V^ 
rangian — '* 1 would say your policy, since you condescend to expound it to 
me. As for your valour," he added, " I should be unlucky it I did not 
think I understand its length and breadth already." 

The Greek General coloured a little, but replied, with unaltered voice, 
*• True, good Hereward. We have seen each other in battle." 

Here ward here could not suppress a short cough, which to those gramma- 
rians of the day who were skilful in applying the use of accents, would have 
implied no peculiar eulogium on his officer's military bravery. Indeed, 
during their whole intercourse, the conversation of the General, in spite of 
bis tone of affected importance and superiority, displayed an obvious respect 
for his companion, as one who, in many points of action, might, if brought 
to the test, prove a more effective soldier than himself. On tbe other hand, 
when the powerful Northern warrior replied, although it was with all ob- 
servance of discipline and duty, yet the discussion might sometimes re- 
semble that between an ignorant macaroni officer, before the Duke of York's 
reformation of the Bsitish army, and a steady sergeant of the regiment in 
which they both served. T|iere was a consciousness of superiority, dis- 
guised by external respect, and half admitted by the leader. 

'* You will grant me, my simple friend," continued the chief, in the same 
tone as before, " in order to lead thee by a short passage into the deepest 
principle of policy which pervades this same court of Constantinople, that 
the favour or the Emperor" — (here the officer raised his casque, and the 
soldier made a semblance of doing so also) — '* who (be the place where he 

{mts his foot sacred \) is the vivifying principle of the sphere in which we 
ive, as the sun itselt is that of humanity" 

'* I have heard something like this said by our tribunes," said the Va- 
ran sian. 

** It is their duty so to instruct you," answered the leader ; ** and I trust 
that the priests also, in their sphere, forget not to teach my Varangianji 
their(y)nstant service to their Emperor." 

*' Tocy do not omit it," replied the soldier, ''though we of the exiles know 
our duty." 

" God forbid I should doubt it," said the commander of the battle-axes. 
*' All I mean is to make thee understand, my dear Hereward, that as there 
are, though perhaps such do not exist in thy dark and gloomy climate, a 
race of insects which are born in the first rays of the morning, and expire 
with those of sunset, (thence called by us ephemerae, as enduring one day 
only,) such is the case of a favourite at court, while enjoying the smiles of 
the most sacred Emperor. And happy is he whose favour, rising as the 
person of the sovereign emerges from the level space which extends around 
the throne, displays itself in the first imperial blaze of glory, and who, 
keeping his post during the meridian splendour of the crown, has only the 
fate to disappear and die with the last oeam of imperial brightness." 
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"Your Valour/' Raid the islander, "speaks higher language than my 
Northern wits are able to comprehend. Only, methinks, rather than part 
with life at the sunset, 1 would, since insect I must needs be, become a moth 
for two or three dark hours." 

" Such is the sordid desire of the vulgar, Hereward," answered the Fol- 
lower, with assumed superiority, ** who are contented to enjoy life, lacking 
distinction ; whereas we, on the other hand, we of choicer quality, who form 
the nearest and innermost circle around the Imperial Alexius, in which he 
himself forms the central point, are watchful, to woman's jealousy, of the 
iistribution of his favours, and omit no opportunity, whether by leaguing 
with or against each other, to recommend ourselves individually to the pe- 
liar light of his countenance/' 

** I think I comprehend what you mean," said the guardsman ; ** although 
as for living such a life of intrigue — but that matters not." 

"It does indeed matter not, my good Hereward," said his oflBcer, "and 
thou art lucky in having no appetite for the life I have described. Yet have 
I seen barbarians rise high in the empire, and if they have not altogether 
the flexibility, the malleability, as it is called — that nappy ductility which 
'an give way to circumstances, I have yet known those of barbaric tribes, 
specially if bred up at court from their youth, who joined to a limited por- 
.ion of this flexile quality enough of a certain tough durability of temper, 
whichj if it does not excel in availing itself of opportunity, has no con- 
temptible talent at creating it. But letting comparisons pass, it follows, 
from this emulation of glory, that is, of royal favour, amongst the servants 
of the imperial and most sacred court, that each is desirous of distinguish- 
ing himself by showing to the Emperor, not only that he fully understands 
the duties of his own employments, but that he is capable, in case of neces- 
sity, of discharging those of others." 

" I understand," said the Saxon ; " and thence it happens that the under 
ministers, soldiers, and assistants of the great crown-officers, are perpetually 
engaged, not in aiding each other, but in acting as spies on their neigh- 
bours' actions ?" 

" Even so," answered the commander ; " it is but few days since I had a 
lisagreeable instance of it. Every one, however dull in the intellect, hath 
t^nderstood thus much, that the great Prostospathaire,* which title thoa 
knowcst signifies the General-in-chief of the forces of the empire, hath me 
at hatred, because I am the leader of those redoubtable Varangians, who 
enjoy and well deserve, privileges exempting them from the absolute com- 
mand which he possesses over all other corps of the army — an authority 
which becomes Nicanor, notwithstanding the victorious sound of his name, 
nearly as well as a war-saddle would become a bullock." 

" IIow I" said the Varangian, " does the Protospathaire pretend to any 
authority over the noble exiles? — By the red dragon, under which we will 
live and die, we will obey no man alive but Alexius Comnenus himself, and 
:»ur own officers !" 

" Rightly and bravely resolved," said the leader ; ** but, my good Here- 
ward, let not your just indication hurry you so far as to name the most 
lacred Eoaperor, without raising your hand to your casque, and adding the 
epithets of^ his lofly rank." 

" I will raise my hand often enough and high enough," said the Norse^ 
man, " when the Emperor's service requires it." 

** I dare be sworn thou wilt," said Achilles Tatius, the commander of the 
Varangian Imperial Body Guard, who thought the time was unfavourable 
for distinguishing himself by insisting on that exact observance of etiquette, 
which was one of his great pretensions to the name of a soldier. " Yet 
were it not for the constant vigilance of your leader, my child, the noble 

* Literallf , the First Swordsman. 
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Varangiana. would be trode down, in the common mass of the army, with 
the heathen cohorts of Huns, Scythians, or those turban'd infidels the rene- 
gade Turks ; and even for this is jour commander here in peril, because he 
▼indicates his axe-men as worthy of being prized above the paltry shafts of 
the Eastern tribes and the javelins of the Moors, which are only fit to be 
playthings for children." 

'* You are exposed to no danger," said the soldier, closing up to Achilles 
■in a confidential manner, " from which these axes can protect you." 

" Do I not know it?" said Achilles. ** But it is to your arms alone that 
the Follower of his most sacred Majesty now intrusts his safety." 

*' In aught that a soldier may do," answered Ilereward ; " make your own 
computation, and then reckon this single arm worth two against any man 
the Emperor has, not being of our own corps." 

"Listen, my bravo friend," continued Achilles. "This Nicanor was 
daring enough to throw a reproach on our noble corps, accusing them — gods 
and goddesses 1 — of plundering in the field, and, yet more sacrilegious, of 
drinking the precious wino which was prepared for his most sacred Majesty's 
own blessed consumption. I, the sacred person of the Emperor being 
present, proceeded, as thou may'st well believe" 

" To give him the lie in his audacious throat I" burst in -the Varangian — 
" named a place of meeting somewhere in the vicinity, and called the attend- 
ance of your poor follower, Ilereward of Hampton, who is your bond-slave 
for life long, tor such an honour 1 I wish only you had told me to get my 

work-day arms; but, however, I have my battle-axe, and" Here his 

companion seized a moment to break in, for he was somewhat abashed at 
the lively tone of the young soldier. 

" Hush thee, my son," said Achilles Tatius ; " speak low, my excellent 
Hereward. Thou mistakest this thing. With thee by my side, I would 
not, indeed, hesitate to meet five such as Nicanor ; but such is not the law 
of this most hallowed empire, nor the sentiments of the three times illus- 
trious Prince who now rules it. Thou art debauched, my soldier, with the 
swaggering stories of the Franks, of whom we hear more and more every 
day.^' 

"I would not willingly borrow any thing from those whom you call 
Franks, and wo Normans," answered the Varangian, in a disappointed, 
dogged tone. 

"Why, listen, then," said the officer as they proceeded on their walk, 
" listen to the reason of the thing, and consider wnether such a custom can 
obtain, as that which they term the duello, in any country of civilization 
and common sense, to say nothing of one which is blessed with the domi- 
nation of the most rare Alexius Comnenus. Two great lords, or high 
officers, quarrel in the court, and before the reverend person of the Emperor. 
They dispute about a point of fact. Now, instead or each maintaining his 
own opinion by argument or evidence, suppose they had adopted the custom 
of these barbarous Franks, — * Why, thou liest in thy throat," says the one ; 
' and thou liest in thy very lungs,' says another ; and they measure forth 
the lists of battle in the next meadow. Each swears to the truth of his 
auarrel, though probably neither well knows precisely how the fact stands. 
One, perhaps the hardier, truer, and better man of the two, the Follower of 
the Emperor, and father of the Varangians, (for death, my faithful follower, 
spares no man,) lies dead on the ground, and the other comes back to pre- 
dominate in the court, where, baa the matter been enquired into by the 
rules of common sense and reason, the victor, as he is termed, would have 
been sent to the gallows. And yet this is the law of arms, as your fancy 
pleases to call it, friend Hereward I" 

" May it please your Valour," answered the barbarian, " there is a show 
of sense in what you say ; but you will sooner convince me that this blessed 
moonlight is the blackness of a wolfs mouth, than that I ought to hear 
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myself called liar, without cramming the epithet down the speaker's throat 
with the spike of mj battle-axe. The lie is to a man the same as a blow, 
and a blow degrades him into a slave and a beast of burden, if endured 
without retaliation.'' 

" Aj, there it is V* said Achilles ; " could I but get you to lay aside that 
inborn barbarism, which leads you, otherwise the must disciplined soldiers 
who serve.the sacred Emperor, into such deadly quarrels ana feuds" 

*' Sir Captain," said tne Varangian, in a sullen tone, " take my advice, 
and take the Varangians as you have them ; for, believe my word, that if 
you could teach them to endure reproaches, bear the lie, or tolerate stripes, 
you would hardly find them, when their discipline is completed, worth the 
single day's salt which they cost to his holiness, if that be his title. I must 
tell you, moreover, valorous sir, that the Varangians will little thank their 
leader, who heard them called marauders, drunkards, and what not, and 
repelled not the charge on the spot." 

** Now, if I knew not the humours of my barbarians," thought Tatius, in 
his own mind, " I should bring on myself a quarrel with these untamed 
islanders, who the Emperor thinks can be so easily kept in discipline. But 
I will settle this sport presently." Accordingly, he addressed the Saxon in 
a soothine tone. 

" My &thfnl soldier," he proceeded aloud, " we Komans, according to 
the custom of our ancestors, set as much glorv on actually telline the truth, 
as yon do in resenting the imputation of falsehood ; and I could not with 
honour return a charge of falsenood upon Nicanor, since what he said was 
substantially true." 

"What! that we Varangians were plunderers, drunkards, and the like?" 
said Hereward, more impatient than before. 

" No, surel3r, not in that broad sense," said Achilles ; " but there was too 
much foundation for the legend." 

When and where ?" asked the Anglo-Saxon. 

You remember," replied his leader, " the long march near Laodicea, 
where the Varangians beat off a cloud of Turks, and retook a train of the 
imperial baggage ? You know what was done that day — how you quenched 
your thirst, I mean ?" 

" I have some reason to remember it," said Hereward of Hampton ; " for 
we were half choked with dust, fatigue, and, which was worst of all, con- 
stantly fighting with our faces to the rear, when we found some firkins of 
wine m certain carriages which were broken down — down our throats it 
went, as'if it had been the best ale in Southampton." 

*' Ah, unhappy V said the Follower ; ** saw you not that the firkins were 
stamped with the thrice excellent Grand Butler's own inviolable seal, and 
set apart for the private use of his Iinperial Majesty's most sacred lips ?" 

** By good Saint Qeorge of merry England, worth a dozen of your Saint 
George of Cappadocia, I neither thought nor cared about the matter," an- 
swered Hereward. '* And I know your Valour drank a mighty draught 
yourself out of my head-piece ; not this silver bauble, but my s'teel-cap, 
which is twice as ample. By the same token, that whereas before you were 
giving orders to fall back, you were a changed man when you had cleared 
your throat of the dust, and cried, ' Bide the other brunt, my brave and 
stout boys of Britain I' " 

'* Ay," said Aehilles, " I know I am but too apt to be venturous in action. 
But you mistake, good Hereward ; the wine I tasted in the extremity of 
martial fatigue, was not t£at set apart for his sacred Majesty's own peculiar 
mouth, but a secondary sort, preserved for the Grand Butler himself, of 
which, as one of the great officers of the household, I might right lawfully 
partake — ^the chance was nevertheless sinfully unhappy." 

" On my life," replied Hereward, " I cannot see the infelicity of drinking 
when m we dying of thirsf 
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'* But cbeer up, my noble comrade/' said Achilles, after he had hurried 
OTer his own exculpation, and without noticing the Varangian's light esti- 
mation of the crime, " his Imperial Migesty, in his ineffable graciousnoss, 
imputes these ill-advised draughts as a crime to no one who partook of 
them. He rebuked the Protospathaire for fishing up this accusation, and 
said, when he had recalled the bustle and confusion of that toilsome day, 
' I thought myself well off amid that seven times heated furnace, when we 
obtained a draught of the barley-wine drank by my poor Varangians ; and 
I drank their health, as well I might, since, had it not been for thefr ser- 
vices, I had drunk my last ; and well fare their hearts, though they quaffed 
my wine in return 1' And with that he turned off, as one who said, * I have 
too much of this, being a finding of matter and ripping up of stories against 
Achilles Tatius and his gallant Varangians.' " 

** Now, may God bless his honest heart for it I" said Hereward, with more 
downright heartiness than formal respect. " I'll drink to his health in what 
I put next to my lips that quenches tnirst, whether it may be ale, wine, or 
ditch-water." 

•• Why, well said, but speak not above thy breath ! and remember to put 
thv hand to thy forehead, when naming, or even thinking of the Emperor! 
— %Vell, thou knowest, Hereward, that having thus obtained the advantage, 
I knew that the moment of a repulsed attack is always that of a successful 
charge ; and so I brought against the Protospathaire, Nicanor, the robberies 
which have been committed at the Golden Gate, and other entrances of the 
city, where a merchant was but of late kidnapped and murdered, having on 
him certain jewels, the property of the Patriarch." 

•*AyI indeed?" said the Varangian; *' and what said Alex 1 mean 

the most sacred Emperor, when he heard such things said of the city 
warders ? — though he had himself given, as we say in our land, the fox the 
geese to keep." 

" It may be he did," replied Achilles ; " but he is a sovereign of deep 
policy, and was resolved not to proceed against these treacherous warders, 
or their general, the Protospathaire, without decisive proof. Ilis Sacred 
Majesty, therefore, charged me to obtain specific circumstantial proof by 
thy means." 

** And that I would have managed in two minutes, had you not called me 
off the chase of yon cut-throat vagabond. But his grace knows the word of 
a Varangian, and I can assure him that either lucre of my silver gaberdine, 
which they nickname a cuirass, or the hatred of my corps, would be suffi- 
cient to incite any of these knaves to cut the throat of a Varangian, who 
appeared to be asleep. — So we go, I suppose, captain, to bear evidence before 
the Emperor to this night's work ?" 

" No, my active soldier, hadst thou taken the runaway villain, my first 
act must have been to set him free again ; and my present charge to you is, 
to forget that such an adventure has ever taken place." 

'* lia I" said the Varangian ; " tliis is a change of policy indeed !" 

** Why, yes, brave Hereward ; ere I left the palace this night, the Patri- 
arch made overtures of reconciliation betwixt me and the Protospathaire, 
which, as our agreement is of much consequence to the state, I could not 
yery well reject, either as a good soldier or a good Christian. All offences 
to my honour are to be in the fullest degree repaid, for which the Patriarch 
interposes his warrant. The Emperor, who will rather wink hard than see 
disagreements, loves better the matter should bo slurred over thus." 

** And the reproaches upon the Varangians." said Hereward 

" Shall be fully retracted and atoned for," answered Achilles ; *' and a 
weighty donative in gold dealt amon^ the corps of the Anglo-Danish axe- 
men. Thou, my Hereward, mayst be distributor; and thus, it well-managed, 
mayst plate thy battle-axe with gold." 

** I love my axe better as it is," said the Varangian. " My father bore it 
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against the robber Normans- at Hastings. Steel instead of gold for my 
money." 

** Tjioa mayst make thy choice, Heroward/' answered his officer ; " only, 
if thou art poor, say«the fault was thine own.'' 

But here, in the course of their oircait round Constantinople, the officer 
and his soldier came to a very small wicket or sallyport, opening on the in- 
terior of a large and massive advanced work, which terminated an entrance 
to the city itself. Here the officer halted, and made his obedience, as a 
devotee who is about to enter a chapel of peculiar sanctity. 
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JUn, Toath, thf foot nnbnot, 

Here, jroatb, tbjr brow onbraid ; 
Each tribata that maj fraoe 

The threshold hare be paid. 
Walk with the ataalthj pace 

Which Nature taachea dear, 
When, achoing in iha cbate. 

The hnntart born they hear. 

Tb« Coun. 

Bktokk entering, Achilles Tatins made various gesticulations, which were 
imitated roughly and awkwardly by the unpractised Varangian, whose 
service with his corns bad been almost entirely in the field, his routine of 
duty not having, till very lately, called him to serve as one of the garrison 
of Constantinople. He was not, therefore, acquainted with the minute 
observances which the Greeks, who were the most formal aind ceremonious 
soldiers and courtiers in the world, rendered not merely to the Greek 
Emperor in person, but throughout the sphere which peculiarly partook of 
his influence. 

Achilles, having gesticulated afler his own fashion, at len^h touched the 
door with a rap, distinct at once and modest This was thrice repeated, 
when the captain whispered to his attendant, ** The interior I — for thy life, 
do as thou seest me do." At the same moment he started back, and, stoop- 
ing his head on his breast, with his hands over his eyes, as if to save them 
from being dazzled by an expected burst of light, awaited the answer to 
his summons. The Anglo-Dane, desirous to obey his leader, imitating him 
as near as he could, stood side by side in the posture of Oriental humilia- 
tion. The little portal opened inwards, when no burst of light was seen, 
but four of the Varangians were made visible in the entrance, holding each 
his battle-axe, as if about to strike down the intruders who had disturbed 
the silence of their watch. 

'* Acoulouthos," said the leader, by way of password. 

" Tatius and Acoulouthos," murmured the warders, as a countersign. 

Each sentinel sunk his weapon. 

Achilles then reared his stately crest, with a conscious dignity at making 
this display of court influence in the eyes of his soldiers. Hereward ob- 
served an undisturbed gravity, to the surprise of his officer, who marvelled 
in his own mind how he could be such a barbarian as to regard with apathy 
a scene, which had in his eyes the most impressive and peculiar awe. This 
indiflerenee he imputed to the stupid insensibility of his companion. 

They passed on between the sentinels, who wheeled backward in file, on 
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oach side of tlie portal, and gave the stran^rs entrance to a lon^ narrow 
plank, stretched across the city-moat, which was here drawn within the 
enclosure of an external rampart, projecting^ beyond the principal wall of 
the city. 

"This," he whispered to Hereward, "is called the Bridge of Peril, and 
it is said that it has been occasionally smeared with oil, or strewed with 
dried peas, and that the bodies of men, known to have been in company 
with the Emperor's most sacred person, have been t-aken out of the Golden 
Horn,* into which the moat empties itself/' 

" I would not have thought," said the islander, raising his voice to its 
usual rough tone, " that Alexius Comnenus" 

" Ilush, rash and regardless of your life !" said Achilles Tatius ; " to 
awaken the daughter of the imperial arch,t is to incur deep penalty at all 
times ; but when a rash delinquent has disturbed her with reflections on 
his most sacred Highness the £mperor, death is a punishment far too light 
for the effrontery which has interrupted her blessed slumber! — 111 hath 
been my fate, to have positive commands laid on me, enjoining me to bring 
into the sacred precincts a creature who hath no more of the salt of civil- 
ization in him than to keep his mortal frame from corruption, since of all 
mental culture he is totally incapable. Consider thyself, Hereward, and 
bethink thee what thou art. By nature a poor barbarian — thy best boast 
that thou hast slain certain Mussulmans in thy sacred master's quarrel ; 
and here art thou admitted into the inviolable enclosure of the Blaquernal, 
and in the hearing not only of the royal daughter of the imperial arch, 
which means," said the eloquent leader, " the echo of the sublime vaults ; 
but — Heaven be our guide, — for what I know, within the natural hearing 
of the Sacred Ear itself I" 

" Well, my captain," replied the Varangian, " I cannot presume to speak 
my mind after tne fashion of this place ; but I can easily suppose I am but 
ill qualified to converse in the presence of the court, nor do I mean there- 
fore to say a word till I am spoken to, unless when I shall see no better 
company than ourselves. To be plain, I find difficulty in modelling my 
voice to a smoother tone than nature has given it. So, henceforth, my 
brave captain, I will be mute, unless when you give me a sign to speak." 

" You will act wisely," said the captain. " Here be certain persons of 
high rank, nay, some that have been born in the purple itselr, that will, 
Hereward, (alas, for thee!) prepare to sound with the line of their courtly 
understanding the depths of thy barbarous and shallow conceit. Do not^ 
therefore, then, join their graceful smiles with thy inhuman bursts of 
cachinnation, with which thou art wont to thunder forth when opening ij^ 
chorus with thy messmates." 

"I tell thee I will be silent," said the Varangian, moved somewhat 
beyond his mood. " If you trust my word, so ; if you think I am a jack- 
daw that must be speaking, whether in or out of place and purpose, I am 
contented to go back again, and therein we can end the matter." 

Achilles, conscious perhaps that it was his best policv not to drive his 
subaltern to extremity, lowered his tone somewhat in reply to the uncourtly 
note of the soldier, as if allowing something for the rude manners of one 
whom he considered as not easily matched among the Varangians them- 
selves, for strength and valour ; qualities which, in despite of Hereward's 
discourtesy, Achilles suspected in his heart were fully more valuable than 
all those nameless graces which a more courtly and accomplished soldier 
might possess. 

The expert navigator of the intricacies of the imperial residence, carried 
tlie Varangian through two or three small complicated courtb, forming a 

• The hftrboar of Comtaatiooide. 
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part of the eztensiye Palace of the Blaquomal,* and entered the huilding 
Itself by a side door — watched in like manner by a sentinel of the Varan- . 
gian Gaard, whom they passed on being recognized. In the next apart- 
ment was stationed the Court of Guard, where were certain soldiers or the 
same corps amusing themselves at games somewhat resembling the modern 
draughts and dice, while tbej seasoned their pastime with frequent appli- 
cations to deep flagons of ale, which were furnished to them while passing 
away their hours of duty. Some glances passed between Hereward and 
his comrades, and he would have joined them, or at least spoke to them ; 
for, since the adventure of the Mitylenian, Hereward had rather thought 
himself annoyed than distinguished by his moonlight ramble in the com- 
j>an^ of his commander, excepting always the short and interesting period 
daring which he conceived tiiey were on the way to fight a duel. Still, 
however negligent in the strict observance of the ceremonies of the sacred 
palace, the Varangians had, in their own way, rigid notions of calculating 
their military duty ; in consequence of which Hereward, without speaking 
to his companions, followed bis leader throu^ the guard-room, ana one or 
two antechambers adjacent, the splendid and luxurious furniture of which 
convinced him that he could be nowhere else save in the sacred residence 
of his master the Emperor. 

At length, having traversed passages and apartments with which the 
captain seemed familiar, and which he threaded with a stealthy, silent, and 
apparently reverential pace, as if, in his own inflated phrase, afraid to 
awaken the sounding echoes of those lofly and monumental halls, another 
species of inhabitants began to be visible. In different entrances, and in 
different apartments, the northern soldier beheld those unfortunate slaves, 
chiefly of African descent, raised occasionally under the Emperors of Greece 
to great power and honours, who, in that respect, imitated one of the most 
barbarous points of Oriental despotism. These slaves were differently occu- 

Sied ; some standing, as if on guard, at gates or in passages, with their 
rawn sabres in their hands ; some were sitting in the Oriental fashion, on 
carpets, reposing themselves, or playins at various games, all of a character 
profoundly silent. Not a word passed between the guide of Hereward, and 
the withered and deformed beings whom they thus encountered. The ex- 
change of a glance with the principal soldier seemed all that was necessary 
to ensure both an uninterrupted passage. 

After making their way through several apartments, empty or thus occu- 
pied, they at length entered one of black marble, or some other dark- 
coloured stone, much loftier and longer than the rest. Side passages opened 
into it, so far as the islander could discern, descending from several portals 
in the wall ; but as the oils and gums with which the lamps in these pas- 
sages were fed diffused a dim vapour around, it was difficult to ascertain, 
from the imperfect light, either the shape of the hall, or the style of its 
architecture. At the upper and lower ends of the chamber, there was a 
stronger and clearer light. It was when they were in the middle of this 
huge and lon^ apartment, that Achilles said to the soldier, in the sort of 
cautionary whisper which he appeared to have substituted in place of his 
natural voice since he had crossed the Bridge of Peril — 

** Remain here till I return, and stir from this hall on no account.'^ 

" To hear is to obey," answered the Varangian, an expression of obe- 
lience, which, like many other phrases and uishions, the empire, which 
still affected the name of Roman, had borrowed from the barbarians of the 
East Achilles Tatius then hastened up the steps which led to one of the 
side-doors of the hall, which being slighUy pressed, its noiseless hinge gave 
way and admitted him. 

Left alone to amuse himself as he best could, within the limits permitted 
to him, the Varangian visited in succession both ends of the hall, where the 
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objects were more visible than elsewhere. The lower end bad in its centre 
a small low-browed door of iron. Over it was displayed the Greek crucifix 
in bronze, and around and on every side, the representation of shackles, 
fetter-bolts, and the like, were also executed in bronze, and disposed as ap 

Eropriate ornaments over the entrance. The door of the dark archway was 
alt open, and Hereward naturally looked in, the orders of his chief not 
prohibiting his satisfying his curiosity thus far. A dense red light, more 
tike a distant spark than a lamp, affixed to the wall of what seemed a very 
narrow and winding stair, resembling in shape and size a draw-well, the 
veri^e of which opened on the threshold of the iron door, showed a descent 
which seemed to conduct to the infernal regions. The Varangian, however 
obtuse he might be considered by the quick-witted Greeks, had no difficulty 
in comprehending that a staircase having such a gloomy appearance, and 
the access to which was by a portal decorated in such a melancholy style 
of architocturc, could only lead to the dungeons of the imperial palace, the 
size and complicated number of which were neither the least remarkable, 
nor the least awe-imposing portion of the sacred edifice. Listening pro- 
foundly, he even thought he caught such accents as befit those graves of 
living men, the faint echoing of groans and sighs, sounding as it were from 
the deep abyss beneath. But in this respect his fancy probably filled up 
the sketch which his conjectures bodied out. 

" I have done nothing," he thought, " to merit being immured in one of 
these subterranean dens. Surely though my captain, Achilles Tatios, is, 
under favour, little better than an ass, he cannot bo so false of word as to 
train me to prison under false pretexts ? I trow he ahall first see for the 
last time how the £nglish axe plays, if such is to be the sport of the 
evening. But let us see the upper end of this enormous vault ; it may bear 
a better omen." 

Thus thitiking, and not quite ruling the tramp of his armed footstep ac- 
cording to the ceremonies of the place, the large-limbed Saxon strode to the 
upper end of the black marble hall. The ornament of the portal here was 
a small altar, like those in the temples of the heathen deities, which pro- 
jected above the centre of the arch. On this altar smoked incense of some 
sort, the fumes of which rose curling in a thin cloud to the roof, and thence 
extending through the hall, enveloped in its column of smoke a singular 
emblem, of which the Varangian could make nothing. It was the repre- 
sentation of two human arms and bands, seeming to issue from the wall, 
having the palms extended and open, as about to confer some boon on those 
who approached the altar. These arms were formed of bronze, and being 
placed farther back than the altar with its incense, were seen through the 
curling smoke by lamps so disposed as to illuminate the whole archway. 
•• The meaning of this," thought the simple' barbarian, " I should well know 
how to explain, were these fists clenched, and were the hall dedicated to 
the pancration, which we call boxing ; but as even these helpless Greeks 
use not their hands without their fingers being, closed, by St. George I can 
make out nothing of their meaning." 

At this instant Achilles entered the black marble hall at the same door 
by which he had left it, and came up to his neophyte, as the Varangian 
might be termed. 

** Come with me now, Hereward, for here approaches the thick of the 
onset. Now, display the utmost courage that tnou canst summon up, for 
believe me thy credit and name also depend on it." 

** Fear nothing for either," said Hereward, " if the heart or hand of one 
man can bear him through the adventure by the help of a toy like this." 

" Keep thy voice low and submissive, I have told thee a score of times," 
eaid the leader, " and lower thine axe, which, as I bethink me, thou hadst 
better leave in the outor apartment." 

** With your leaye, noble captain," replied Hereward, " I am unwilling 
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to lay aside my bread-winner. I am on^ of those awkward clowns who 
cannot behave seemly unless I have something to occupy my hands, and 
my faithful battle-axe comes most natural to me/' 

** Keep it then ; but remember thou dash it not about according to tbj 
custom, nor bellow, nor shout, nor cry as in a battle-field ; think of the 
sacred character of the place, which exaggerates riot into blasphemy, and 
remember the persons whom thou mayst^ance to see, an offence to some 
of whom, it may be, ranks in the same sense with blasphemy against Heaven 
itself." 

This lecture carried the tutor and the pupil so far as to the side-door, and 
thence inducted them into a species of anteroom, from which Achilles led 
his Varangian forward, until a pair of folding^oors, opening into what 
proved to be a principal apartment of the palace, exhibited to the rough- 
hewn native of the north a sight equally new and surprising. 

It was an apartment of the palace of the Blaquernal, dedicated to the 
special service of the beloved daughter of the Emperor Alexius, the Princess 
Anna Comnena, known to our times by her literarv talents, which record 
the history of her father's reign. She was seated, the queen and sovereign 
of a literary circle, such as an imperial Princess, porphyrogenita, or bom 
in the sacred purple chamber itseu, could assemble in those days, and a 
glance around will enable us to form an idea of her guests or companions. 

The literarv Princess herself had the bright eyes, straight features, and 
comely and pleasinz manners, which all would have allowed to the Emperor's 
daughter, even if she could not have been, with severe truth, said to have 
possessed them. She was placed upon a small bench, or 8ofa, the fair sex 
here not being permitted to recline, as was the fashion of the Roman ladies. 
A table before her was loaded with books, plants, herbs, and drawings. 
She sat on a slight elevation, and those who enjoyed the intimacy of the 
Princess, or to whom she wished to speak in particular, were allowed, 
during such sublime coIlo<]uy, to rest their knees on the little dais, or ele- 
vated place where her chair found its station, in a posture half standing, 
half kneeling. Three other seats, of different heights, were placed on the 
dais, and under the same canopy of state which overshadowed that of the 
Princess Anna. 

The first, which strictly resembled her own chair in size and convenience, 
was one designed for her husband, Nicephorus Briennius. He was said to 
entertain or affect the greatest respect for his wife's erudition, though the 
courtiers were of opinion he would have liked to absent himself from 
her evening parties more frequently than was particularly agreeable to the 
Princess Anna and her imperial parents. This was partly explained by the 

Erivate tattle of the court, which averred, that the Princess Anna Comnena 
ad been more )}eautiful when she was loss learned ; and that, though still 
a fine woman, she had somewhat lost the charms of her person as she became 
enriched in her mind. 

To atone for the lowly fashion of the seat of Nicephorus Briennius, it 
was placed as near to his princess as it could possibly be edged by the ushers, 
BO that she micht not lose one look of her handsome spouse, nor he the 
least particle of wisdom which might drop from the lips of his erudite 
consort. 

Two other seats of honour, or rather thrones, — for they had footstools 
placed for the support of the feet, rests for the arms, and embroidered pil- 
lows for the comfort of the back, not to mention the glories of the outspread- 
ing canopy, were destined for the imperial couple, who frequently attended 
their daughter's studies, which she prosecuted m public in the way we have 
Intimated. On such occasions, the Empress Irene enjoyed the triumph 
peenliar to the mother of an accomplished daughter, while Alexius, as il 
might happen, sometimes listened with complacence to the rehearsal of his 
own exploits in the inflated language of the rxinoess, and sonaetimttft iml^ 

d2 
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nodded over her dialoguos upon the mysteries of philosophy, with the Patri- 
arch 2k>8imu8, and other sages. 

All these four distinguished seats for the persons of the Imperial family, 
were occupied at the moment >K'hich we have described, excepting that which 
ought to have been filled by Nicephorus Briennius, the husoand of tho fair 
Anna Comnena. To his negligence and absence was perhaps owing the 
angry spot on the brow of his fair bride. Beside her on the platform were 
two white-robed nymphs of her household ; female slaves, in a word, who 
reposed themselves on their knees on cushions, when their assistance was 
not wanted as a species of living book-desks, to support and extend the 
parchment rolls, in which the Princess recorded her own wisdom, or from 
which she quoted that of others. One of these young maidens, called 
Astarte, was so distinguished as a calligrapher, or beautiful writer of varioue 
alphabets and languages, that she narrowly escaped being sent as a present 
to the Caliph, (who could neither read nor write,) at a time when it was 
necessary to bribe him into peace. Yiolante, usually called the Muse, the 
other attendant of the Princess, a mistress of the vocal and instrumental 
art of music, was actually sent in a compliment to soothe the temper of 
Robert Guiscard, the Archduke of Apulia, who being aged and stone-deaf, 
and the girl under ten years old at tho time, returned the valued present to 
the imperial donor, and, with the selfishness which was one of that wily 
Norman's characteristics, desired to have some one sent him who could con- 
tribute to his pleasure, instead of a twangling squalling infant. 

Beneath these elevated seats there sat, or reposed on the fioor of the hall, 
such favourites as were admitted. The Patriarch Zosimus, and one or two 
old men, were permitted the use of certain lowly stools, which were the only 
seats prepared for the learned members of the Princess's evening parties, 
as they would have been called in our dajs. As for the younger magnates, 
the honour of being permitted to join the imperial conversation was expected 
to render them far superior to the paltry accommodation of a joint-stool. 
Five or six courtiers, of different dress and ages, might compose the party, 
who either stood, or relieved their posture by kneeling, alone the verge of 
an adorned fountain, which shed a mist of such very small ram as to dispel 
almost insensibly, cooling tho fragrant breeze which breathed from the 
• flowers and shrubs, that were so aisposed as to send a waste of sweets 
around. One goodly old man, named Michael Agelastes, big, burly, and 
dressed like an ancient Cynic philosopher, was distinguished by assuming, 
in a great measure, the ragged garb and mad bearing of that sect, and by 
his inflexible practice of the strictest ceremonies exigible by the Imperial 
family. He was known by an affectation of cynical principle ana Ian- 
iruage, and of republican philosophy, strangely contradicted oy his prao- 
lacal deference to the great. It was wonderful how long this man, now 
sixty years old and upwards, disdained to av&il himself of the accustomed 
privilege of leaning, or supporting his limbs, and with what regularity he 
maintained either the stanaing posture or that of absolute kneeling ; but 
the first was so much his usual attitude, that he acquired among his court 
friends the name of Elephas, or the £Iephant, because the ancients had an 
idea that the half-reasoning animal, as it is called, has joints incapable of 
kneeling down. 

" Yet I have seen them kneel when I was in the country of the Gym'bo- 
sophists," said a person present on the evening of Hereward's intro- * 
duction. 

''To take up their master on their shoulders? so will ours," said the 
Patriarch Zosimus, with the slight sneer which was the nearest advance to 
a sarcasm that the etiquette of the Greek court permitted ; for on all ordi- 
nary occasions, it would not have offended the Presence more surely, lite- 
rally, to have drawn a poniard, than to exchange a repartee in the impe- 
rial circle. Even the sarcasm, such as it was, would have been thought 
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censurable bj that ceremonious court in any but the Patriarch, to whoea 
high rank some license was allowed. 

Just as he had thus far offended decorum, Achilles Tatius, and his soldier 
Hereward, entered the apartment. The former bore him with even more 
than his usual degree of courtliness, as if to set his own good-breeding off 
by a comparison with the inexpert bearing of his follower ; while, never- 
theless, he had a secret pride in exhibiting, as one under his own immediate 
and distinct command, a man whom he was accustomed to consider as one 
of the finest soldiers of the army of Alexius, whether appearance or reality 
were to be considered. 

Some astonishment followed the abrupt entrance of the new comers. 
Achilles indeed glided into the presence with the easy and quiet extremity 
of respect which intimated his habitude in these regions. But Hereward 
started on his entrance, and perceiving himself in company of the court, 
hastily strove to remedy his aisorder. His commander, throwing round a 
scarce visible shrug of apology, made then a confidential and monitory sign 
to Hereward to mind his conduct What he meant was, that he should 
doff his helmet and fall prostrate on the ground. But the Anglo-Saxon, 
unaccustomed to interpret obscure inferences, naturally thought of his mili- 
tary duties, and advanced in front of the Emperor, as when he rendered his 
military homage. He made reverence with his knee, half touched his cap, 
and then recovering and shouldering his axe, stood in advance of the impe- 
rial chair, as if on duty as a sentinel. 

A gentle smile of surprise went round the circle as they gazed on the 
manly appearance, and somewhat unceremonious but martial deportment 
of the northern soldier. The various spectators around consulted the Empe- 
ror's face, not knowing whether they were to take the intrusive manner of 
the Varangian's entrance as matter of ill-breeding, and manifest their 
horror, or whether they ought rather to consider the bearing of the life- 
guardsman as indicating blunt and manly zeal, and therefore to be received 
with applause. 

It was some little time ere the Emperor recovered himself sufficiently to 
strike a key-note, as was usual upon such occasions. Alexius Comnenus 
had been wrapt for a moment into some species of slumber, or at least 
absence of mind. Out of this ho had been startled by the sudden appear- 
ance of the Varangian ; for though he was acoustomed'to commit the outer 
fuards of the palace to this trusty corps, yet the deformed blacks whom v^e 
ave mentioned, and who sometimes rose to be ministers of state and com- 
manders of armies, were, on all ordinary occasions, intrusted with the guard 
of the interior of the palace. Alexius, therefore, awakened from his slumber, 
and the military phrase of his daughter still ringing in his ears as she was 
reading a dcscnption of the great historical work, in which she hod detailed 
the conflicts of his reign, felt somewhat unprepared for the entrance and 
military deportment of one of the Saxon guard, with whom he was accus- 
tomed to associate, in general, scenes of blows, danger, and death. 

After a troubled glance around, his look rested on Achilles Tatius. ''Why 
here," he said, "trusty Follower? why this soldier here at this time of 
nieht 7" Here, of course, was the moment for modelling the visages reffia 
ad ezemplum ; but, ere the Patriarch could frame his countenance into 
devout apprehension of danger, Achilles Tatius had spoken a word or two, 
which reminded Alexius' memory that the soldier had been brought there 
by his own special orders. " Oh, ay I true, good fellow," said he, smooth- 
ing his troubled brow ; " wo had forgot that passage among the cares of 
state.'^ He then spoke to the Varangian with a countenance more frank, 
and a heartier accent than he used to his courtiers; for, to a despotic 
monarch, a faithful life-guardsman is a person of confidence, while an 
officer of high rank is always in some degree a subject of distrjist. *' Ha 1" 
•aid he, " our worthy Anglo-Dane, hi w fares he ?" — This \xTiQ«t«ia»tv\»^ 
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salatation surprised all but him to whom it was addressed. Hereward an- 
swered, accompanjiDg bis words with a military obeisance which partook 
of heartiness rather than reverence, with a loud unsubdued voice, which 
startled the presence still more that the language was Saxon, which these 
foreigners occasionally used, ** Woes had Kaisar mirrig und macfdighV*— 
that 18, Be of good health, stout and mighty Emperor. The Emperor, with 
a smile of intelligence, to show he could speak to his guards in their own 
foreign language, replied, by the well-known counter-signal — '* Drink 
haelV' 

Immediately a page brought a silver goblet of wine. The Emperor put 
his lips to it, though he scarce tasted the liquor, then commandea it to be 
banded to Hereward, and bade the soldier drink. The Saxon did not wait 
till he was desired a second time, but took off the contents without hesit*- 
Hon. A gentle smile, decorous as the presence required, passed over the 
assembly, at a feat which, though by no means wonderful in a hyperborean, 
seemed prodigious in the estimation of the moderate Greeks. Alenoe him- 
self laughed more loudly than his courtiers thought mi^ht be becomine on 
their part, and mustering what few words of Varangian he possessed, which 
he eked out with Greek, demanded of his life-guardsman — ** Well, my bold 
Briton, or Edward, as men call thee, dost thou know the flavour of that 
wine V 

'*Yes," answered the Vi^ngian, without change of countenance, *'I 
tasted it once before at Laodicea*' 

Here his officer, Achilles Tatius, became sensible that his soldier ap 
preached delicate ground, and in vain endeavoured to gain his attention, m 
order that he might furtively convey to him a hint to be silent, or at least 
take heed what he said in such a presence. But the soldier, who, wiUi 
proper military observance, continued to have his eye and attention fixed oa 
the Emperor, as the prince whom he was bound to answer or to serve, saw 
none of the hints, wnich Achilles at length suffered to become so broad, 
that Zosimus and the Protospathairo exchanged expressive glances, as call- 
ing on each other to notice toe by-play of the leader of the Varangians. 

In the meanwhile, the dialogue between the Emperor and his soldier con- 
tinued: — "How," said Alexius, "did this draught relish compared with the 
former ?" 

"There is fairer company here, my liege, than that of the Arabian 
archers,'' answered Hereward, with a look and bow of instinctive good- 
breeding ; " Nevertheless, there lacks the flavour which the heat of the 
sun, the dust of the combat, with the fatigue of wielding such a weapon as 
this" (advancing his axe) " for eight hours together, give to a cup of rare 
wine.'' 

" Another deficiency there might be," said Agelastes the Elephant, '* pro- 
vided I am pardoned hinting at it," he added, with a look to tne throne,— 
" it might be the smaller size of the cup compared with that at Laodicea." 

" Bv Taranis, you say true," answered the life-guardsman ; " at Laodieea 
I used my helmet." 

" Lot us see the cups compared together, good friend," said Agelastes, 
continuing his raillery, " that we mav be sure thou hast not swallowed the 
present goblet ; for I thought, from the manner of the draught, there was a 
chance of its going down with its contents." 

" There are some things which I do not easily swallow," answered the 
Varangian, in a calm and indifferent tone ; "but they must come from a 
younger and more active man than you." 

The company again smiled to each other, as if to hint that the philoso- 
pher, though also parcel wit by profession, had the worst of tiie encounter. 

The Emporor at the same time interfered — " Nor did I send for thee 
hither, good fellow, to be baited by idle taunts." 

Here Agelastes shrank back in the circle, as a hound that has been re> 
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bnked by the liinitsman for babbling — and the Princess Anna Comnena, 
who had indicated by her fair features a certain degree of impatience, at 
length spoke — •*Will it then please you, mj imperial and much-beloved 
father, to inform those blessed with admission to the Muses' temple, for 
what it is that yon have ordered this soldier to be this night admitted to a 
place so far above his rank in life ? Permit me to say, we ought not to 
waste, in frivoloas and silly jests, the time which is sacred to the welfare 
of the empire, as every moment of your leisure must be." 

" Our daughter speaks wisely,'' said the Empress Irene, who, like most 
mothers who do not possess much talent themselves, and are not very capable 
of estimating it in others, was, nevertheless, a great admirer of her favourite 
daughter's accomplishments, and read^ to draw them oat on all occasions. 
" Permit me to remark, that in this divme and selected palace of the Muses, 
dedicated to the studies of our well-beloved and hignly-^fted daughter, 
whose paa will preserve your reputation, our most imperial husband, till 
the desolation ot the universe, ana which enlivens and delights this society, 
the very flower of the wits of our sublime court; — permit me to say, that 
we have, merely by admitting a single life-guardsman, given our conversa* 
tion the character of that which distinguishes a barrack." 

Now the Emperor Alexius Coinnenus had the same feeling with many 
an honest man in ordinary life when his wife begins a long oration, 
especiallj^ as the Empress Irene did not always retain the observance con- 
sistent with his awful rule and right supremacy, although especially severe 
in exacting it from all others, in reference to her lord. Therefore, though 
he had felt some pleasure in gaining a short release from the monotonous 
recitation of the Frincess's history, he now saw the necessity of resuming 
it, or of listening to the matrimonial eloquence of the Empress. He 
sighed, therefore, as he said, *' I crave your pardon, good our imperial 
spouse, and our daughter born in the purple chamber. I remember me, 
our most amiable and accomplished daughter, that last night you wished to 
know the particulars of the battle of Laodicea, with the heathenish Arabs, 
whom Heaven confound. And for certain considerations which moved our- 
selves to add other enquiries to our own recollection, Achilles Tatius, our 
most trufty Follower, was commissioned to introduce into this place one of 
those soldiers under his command, being such a one whose courage and 
presence of mind could best enable him to remark what passed around him 
on that remarkable and bloody day. And this I suppose to be the man 
brought to us for that purpose." 

" If I am permitted to speak, and live," answered the Follower, ** your 
Imperial Highness, with those divine Princesses, whose name is to us as 
those of blessed saints, have in your presence the flower of my Anglo- 
Danes, or whatsoever unbaptizcd name is given to my soldiers. He is, as I 
may say, a barbarian of barbarians ; for, although m birth and breeding 
unfit to soil with his feet the carpet of this precinct of accomplishment and 
eloquence, he is so brave — so trusty — so devotedly attached — and so unhesi- 
tatingly zealous, that" 

" Enough, good Follower," said the Emperor ; "let us only know that 
be is cool and observant, not confused and fluttered during close battle, as 
we have sometimes observed in you and other great commanders — and, to 
speak truth, have even felt in our imperial «elf on extraordinary occasions. 
Which difference in man's constitution is not owing to any inferiority of 
courage, but, in us, to a certain consciousness of the importance of our own 
safety to the welfare of the whole, and to a feeling of tne number of duties 
which at once devolve on us. Speak then, and speak quickly, Tatius ; for 
I discern that our dearest consort, and our thrice fortunate daughter bom 
in the imperial chamber of purple, seem to wax somewhat impatient." 

" Hereward," answered Tatius, ** is as composed and observant in battle, 

another in a festive dance. The dust of war is the breath of hia iio«^\U\ 
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and he will prove his worth in combat against any four others, (Varangians 
excepted,) who shall term themselves your Imperial Highness's bravest 
servants." 

'* Follower/' said the Emperor, with a displeased look and tone, " instead 
of instructing these poor, ignorant barbarians in the rules and civilization 
of our enlightened empire, you foster, by such boastful words, the idle 
pride and fury of their temper, which hurries them into brawls with the 
legions of other foreign countries, and even breeds quarrels among them- 
selves." 

** If mj mouth may be opened in the way of most humble excuse," said 
the Follower, " I would presume to reply, that I but an hotir hence talked 
with this poor ignorant Anglo-Dane, on the paternal care with which the 
Imperial Majesty of Greece regards the preservation of that concord which 
Qiiites the followers of his standard, and how desirous he is to promote that 
harmony, more especially amongst the various nations who have the happi- 
ness to serve you, in spite of the bloodthirsty quarrels of the Franks, and 
other northern men, who are never free from civil broil. I think the poor 
youth's understanding can bear witness to this much in my behalf." He 
then looked towards Ilereward, who gravely inclined his head in token of 
assent to what his captain said. His excuse thus ratified, Achilles pro- 
ceeded in his apology more firmly. "What I have said even now was 
spoken without consideration ; for, instead of pretending that this Here- 
ward would face four of your Imperial Highness's servants, I ought to have 
said, that he was willing to defy six of your Imperial Majesty's most deadly 
enemies, and permit them to choose every circumstance of time, arms, and 
place of combat." 

" That hath a better sound," said the Emperor ; " and in truth, for the 
information of my dearest daughter, who piously has undertaken to record 
the things which I fadve been the blessed means of doing for the Empire, I 
earnestly wish that she should remember, that though the sword of Alexius 
hath not slept in its sheath, yet he hath never sought his own aggrandize* 
ment of fame at the price of bloodshed among his subiects." 

*' I trust," said Anna Comnena, ** that in my humble sketch of the life 
of the princely sire from whom I derive my existence, I have no^ forgot to 
notice nis love of peace, and care for the lives of his soldiery, and sibhor- 
rence of the bloody manners of the heretic Franks, as one of his most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics." 

Assuming then an attitude more commanding, as one who was about to 
claim the attention of the company, the Princess inclined her head gently 
around to the audience, and taking a roll of parchment from the fair 
amanuensis, which she had, in a most beautiful handwriting, engrossed to 
her mistress'^ dictation, Anna Comnena prepared to read its contents. 

At this moment, the eyes of the Princess rested for an instant on the 
barbarian Hereward, to whom she deigned this greeting — ''Valiant bar- 
barian, of whom my fancy recalls some memory, as if m a dream, thou 
art now to hear a work, which, if the author be put into comparison with 
the subject, might be likened to a portrait of Alexander, in executing 
which, some inferior dauber has usurped the pencil of Apelles ; but which 
essay, however it may appear unworthy of the subject in the eyes of many, 
must yet command some envy in those who candidly consider its contents, 
and the difficulty of portraying the great personage concerning whom it is 
written. Still, I pray thee, give thine attention to what I have now to 
read, since this account of the battle of Laodicea, the details thereof being 
principally derived from his Imperial Highness, my excellent father, from 
the altogether valiant Protospathaire, his invincible general, together with 
Achilles Tatius, the faithful Follower of our victorious Emperor, may 
nevertheless be in some circumstances inaccurate. For it is to be thought, 
that the high offices of those great commanders retained them at a distance 
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from some particalarly active parts of the fray, in order that they might 
haye more oool and accurate opportunity to form a judgment upon the 
whole, and transmit their orders, without being disturbed by any thoughts 
of personal safety. Even so, brave barbarian, in the art of embroidery, 
(marvel not that we are a proficient in that mechanical process, since it is 
patronized by Minerva, wnose studies we affect to follow,) we reserve to 
ourselves the superintendence of the entire web, and commit to our maidens 
and others the execution of particular parts. Thus, in the same manner, 
thou, valiant Varangian, being engaged in the very thickest of the affray 
before Laodicea, mayst point out to us, the unworthy historian of so re- 
nowned a war, those chances which befell where men fought hand to band, 
and where the fate of war was decided by the edge of the sword. There- 
fore, dread not, thou bravest of the axe-men to whom we owe that victory, 
and so many others, to correct any mistake or misapprehension which we 
may have been led into concerning the details of that glorious event." 

** Madam," said the Varaneian, ** I shall attend with diligence to what 
Tour Highness may be pleased to read to me ; although, as to presuming to 
blame the history of a Frincess born in the purple, far be sucn a presump- 
tion from me ; still less would it become a barbaric Varangian to pass a 
judgment on the military conduct of the Emperor, by whom he is liberally 
paid, or of the commander, b^ whom he is well treated. Before an action, 
if our advice is required, it is ever faithfully tendered ; but according to 
my rough wit, our censure after the field is fought would be more invidious 
than useful. Touching the Protospathaire, if it be the duty of a general to 
absent himself from close action, 1 can safely say, or swear, were it neces- 
sary, that the invincible commander was never seen by me within a javelin's 
east of aught that looked like danger." 

This speech, boldly and bluntly delivered, had a general effect on the 
company present. The Emperor himself, and Achilles Tatius, looked like 
men who had got off from a danger better than they expected. The Pro- 
tospathaire laboured to conceal a movement of resentment. Agelastes 
whispered to the Patriarch, near whom he was placed, "The northern 
battle-axe lacks neither point nor edge." 

** Hush I" said Zosimus, " let us hear how this is to end ; the Princess is 
about to speak." 
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W« hMrd the Tecbir. m thaw Anfaa call 
Their shont of omet, when with loud ftoclalm 
They cballeoged HeaveD, aa if demaodinir coaqaett. 
The batUe Join'd, ami throiifh Uie barb'roui herd, 
Fight, fiffat I aod Paradiae was all their ay. 

Thb SiMi or Damascus. 

Thi Toioe of the northern soldier, although modified bv feelings of respect 
to the Emperor, and even attachment to his captain, haa more of a tone of 
blunt sincerity, nevertheless, than was usually heard by the sacred echoes 
of the imperifd pslaee ; and though the Princess Anna Comnena began to 
think that she had invoked the opinion of a severe iudge, she was sensible, 
at the same time, by the deference of his manner, that nis respect was of a 
character more real, and his applause, should she gain it, would prove more 
truly flattering, tiian the ^oed assent of the whole court of ner father. 
She gaxed with some surprise and attention on Hereward, already described 
M a yery handsome young man, and felt the natural desire to please^ wIuqIl 
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is easily created in the mind towards a fine person of the other sex. His 
attitude was easy and bold, but neither clownish nor uncoartly. His title 
of a barbarian, placed him at once free from the forms of civilised life, and 
the rules of artificial politeness. But his character for valour, and the noble 
self-confidence of his bearing, gave him a deeper interest than would have 
been acquired by a more studied and anxious address, or an excess of reve- 
rential awe. 

In short, the Princess Anna Gomnena, high in rank as she was, and bom 
in the imperial purple, which she herself deemed the first of all attributes, 
felt herself, nevertheless, in preparing to resume the recitation of her history, 
more anxious to obtain the approbation of this rude soldier, than that of 
all the rest of the courteous audience. She knew them well, it is true, and 
felt nowise solicitous about the applause which the daughter of the Emperor 
was sure to receive with full hands from those of the Grecian court to whom 
she might choose to communicate the productions of her father's daughter. 
But she had now a judge of a new character, whose applause, if bestowed, 
must have something in it intrinsically real, since it could only be obtained 
by affecting his head or his heart. 

It was perhaps under the influence of these feelings, that the Princess 
was somewhat longer than usual in finding out the passage in the roll of 
history at which she purposed to commence. It was also noticed, that she 
began her recitation with a diffidence and embarrassment surprising to the 
noble hearers, who had often seen her in full possession of her presence of 
mind before what they conceived a more distinguished, and even more criti- 
cal audience. 

Neither were the circumstances of the Varangian such as rendered the 
scene indifferent to him. Anna Comnena had indeed attained her filth 
lustre, and that is a period after which Grecian beauty is understood to com- 
xnence its decline, llow long she had passed that critical period, was a 
secret to all but the trusted ward-women of the purple chamber. Enough, 
that it was affirmed by the popular tongue, and seemed to be attested by 
that bent towards philosophy and literature, which is not supposed to be 
congenial to beauty in its earlier buds, to amount to one or two years more. 
She might be seven-and- twenty. 

Still Anna Comnena was, or had very lately been, a beauty of the very 
first rank, and must be supposed to have still retained charms to captivate 
a barbarian of the north ; if, indeed, he himself was not careful to maintain 
an heedful recollection of the immeasurable distance between them. Indeed, 
even this recollection might hardly have saved Ilereward from the charms 
of this enchantress, bold, free-born, and fearless as he was ; for, during that 
time of strange revolutions, there were many instances of successful gene- 
rals sharing the couch of imperial princesses, whom perhaps they had tticm- 
selves rendered widows, in order to make way for their own pretensions. 
But, besides the influence of other recollections, which the reader may learn 
hereafter, Ilereward, though flattered by the unusual degree of attention 
which the Princess bestowed upon him, saw in her only the daughter of h'xfi 
Emperor and adopted lie^e lord, and the wife of a noble prince, whom reason 
and duty alike forbade him to think of in any other light. 

It was after one or two preliminary efforts that tho Princess Anna began 
her reading, with an uncertain voice, which gained strength and fortitude 
as she proceeded with the following passage from a well-known part of her 
history of Alexius Comnenus, but which unfortunately has not been repub- 
lished in the Byzantine historians. The narrative cannot, therefore, be 
otherwise than acceptable to the antiquarian reader ; and the author hopes 
to receive the thanks of the learned world for the recovery of a curious frag- 
ment, which, without his exertions, must probably have passed to the gau* 
of total oblivion. 
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vow riBST PWLISHZD FBOM THS GREEK OF THE PRINCESS COMVEVA'S BISTORT 

OF HER FATHER. 

** The Boa had betaken himself to his bed in the ocean, ashamed, it would 
■eem, to see the immortal armj of oar most sacred Emperor Alexias sur- 
rounded by those barbarous hordes of unbelioTing barbarians, who, aa 
described in our last chapter, had oocupied the various passes both in front 
and rear of the Romans,* secured during the preceding nieht by the wily 
barbarians. Although, therefore, a triumphant course of advance had 
brought us to this point, it now became a serious and doubtful auestioa 
whewer our victorious eagles might be able to penetrate anv fartoer into 
the country of the enemy, or even to retreat with safety into their own. 

"The extensive acquaintance of the Emperor with military affairs, in 
which he exceeds most living princes, had induced him, on the preceding 
evening, to ascertain, with marvellous exactitude and foresight, the precise 
position of the enemy. In this most necessary service he employed certain 
light-armed barbarians, whose habits and discipline had been originally 
derived from the wilds of Syria ; and, if I am required to speak according 
to the dictation of Truth, seeing she ought always to sit upon the pen of a 
historian, I must needs say they were infidels like their enemies; faithfully 
attached, however, to the Roman service, and, as I believe, true slaves cH 
the Emperor, to whom thev communicated the information required by him 
respecting the position of his dreaded opponent Jezdegerd. These men did 
not bring in their information till long after the hour when the Emperor 
usually betook himself to rest. 

** Notwithstanding this derangement of his most sacred time, oar impe> 
rial fiither, who haid noetponed the ceremony of disrobing, so important 
were the necessities or the moment, continued, until deep in the night, to 
hold a council of his wisest chiefs, men whose depth oi judgment might 
have saved a sinking world, and who now consulted what was to be done 
under the pressure of the circumstances in which they were now placed. 
And so great was the urgency, that all ordinary observances of the house- 
hold were set aside, since I have heard from those who witnessed the fact, 
that the royal bed was displayed in the very room where the council assem- 
bled, and that the sacred lamp, called the Light of the Council, and which 
always bums when the Emperor presides in person over the deliberations 
of his servants, was for that night — a thing unknown in our annals — fsd 
with unperfumed oil I V* 

The fair speaker here threw her fine form into an attitude which expressed 
holy horror, and the hearers intimated their sympathy in the excitine cause 
hy correepondingsi^s of interest ; as to which we need only say, that the 
sigh of Achilles Tatius was the most pathetic ; while the groan of Agelastes 
the Elephant was deepest and most tremendously bestial in its sound. Here- 
ward seemed little moved', except by a slight motion of surprise at the 
wonder expressed by the others. The Princess, having allowed due time 
for the sympathy of^^her hearers to exhibit itself, proceeded as follows : — 

" In this melancholy situation, when even the best-established and most 
sacred rites of the imperial household gave way to the necessity of a hasty 
provision for the morrow, the opinions of the counsellors were different, 
according to their tempers and habits ; a thing, by the way, which may be 
remarked as likely to oappen among the best and wisest on such occasions 
of doubt and danger. 

" I do not in this place put down the names and opinions of those whose 
aonnsels were proposed and rejected, herein paying respect to the seereoj 
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and freedom of debate justly attached to the imperial cabinet. Enough it 
is to sav, that some there were who adyiped a speedj attack open the enemy, 
in the direction of our original advance. Others thought it was safer, and 
might be easier, to force our way to the rear, and retreat by the same course 
which had brought us hither; nor roust it be concealed, that there were 
persons of unsuspected fidelity, who proposed a third coarse, safer indeed 
than the others, out totally aficn to the mind of our most magnanimous 
father. They recommended that a confidential slave, in company with a 
minister of the interior of our imperial palace, should be sent to the tent of 
Jezdegerd, in order to ascertain upon what terms the barbarian would 
permit oor triumphant father to retreat in safety at the head of his yicto- 
nous army. On learning such opinion, our imperial father was heard to 
exclaim, 'Sancta Sophia I" being the nearest approach to an adjuration 
which he has been known to permit himself, and was apparently about to 
say something violent both concerning the dishonour of the advice, and the 
cowardice of those by whom it was preferred, when, recollecting the muta- 
bility of human things, and the misfortune of several of his Majesty's 
gracious predecessors, some of whom had been compelled to surrender their 
sacred persons to the infidels in the same region, his Imperial Majesty re> 

Sressed his generous feelings, and only suffered his army counsellors to an« 
erstand his sentiments by a speech, in which he declared so desperate and 
so dishonourable a course would be the last which he would adopt, even in 
the last extremity of danger. Thus did the judgment of this mighty Prince 
at once reject counsel that seemed shameful to his arms, and thereby en- 
courage the zeal of his troops, while privately he kept this postern in reserve, 
which in utmost need might serve for a safe, though not altogether, in lesa 
urgent circumstances, an honourable retreat. 

** When the discussion had reached this melancholy crisis, the renowned 
Achilles Tatius arrived with the hopeful intelligence, that he himself and 
■ome soldiers of his corps had discovered an opening on the left flank of our 
present encampment, by which, making indeed a considerable circuit, but 
reaching, if we marched with vigour, the town of Laodicea, we might, by 
falling back on our resources, be in some measure in surety from the enemy. 
" So soon as this ray of hope darted on the troubled mind of our gracious 
father, he proceeded to make such arrangements as might secure the full 
benefit of the advantage. His Imperial Highness would not permit the 
brave Varangians, whose battle-axes he accounted the flower of bis imperial 
army, to take the advanced posts of assailants on the present occasion. He 
repressed the love of battle by which these generous foreigners have been 
at all times distinguished, and directed that the Syrian forces in the army, 
who have been be£re mentioned, should be assembled with as little noise as 
possible in the vicinity of the deserted pass, with instructions to occupy it. 
The good genius of tne empire suggested that, as their speech, arms, and 
appearance, resembled those of the enemy, they might be permitted unop- 
posed to take post in the defile with their ligbt-armcd forces, and thus secure 
It for the passage of the rest of the army, of which he proposed that the 
Varangians, as immediately attached to his own sacred person, should form 
the vanguard. The well-known battalions, termed the Immortals, came 
next, comprising the ^ss of the army, and forming the centre and rear. 
Achilles Tatius, the faithful Follower of his Royal Master, although mortified 
that he was not permitted to assume the charge of the rear, which he had 
proposed for himself and his yaliant troops, as the post of danger at the 
time, cheerfully acquiesced, nevertheless, in the arrangement proposed by 
the Emperor, as most fit to effect the imperial safety, and that of the army. 
** The imperial orders, as they were sent instantly abroad, were in like 
manner executed with the readiest punctuality, the rather that they indi- 
cated a course of safety which had been almost despaired of even by the 
oldest soldiers. Daring the dead period of time, when, as the divine Homer 
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tells U8, gods and men are alike asleep, it was found that the vigilance and 
prudence of a single individual had provided safety for the whole Roman 
arm J. The pinnacles of the mountain passes were scarcely touched by the 
earliest beams of the dawn, when these beams were also reflected from the 
steel caps and spears of the Syrians, under the command of a captain named 
Monastras, who, with his tribe, had attached himself to the empire. The 
Emperor, at the head of his faithful Varangians, defiled through the passes in 
order to gain that degree of advance on the road to the city of Laodicea 
which was desired, so as to avoid coming into collision with the barbarians. 

'* It was a goodly sight to see the dark mass of northern warriors, who 
now led the van of the army, moving slowly and steadily through the defiles 
of the mountains, around the insulated rocks and precipices, and surmount- 
ing the gentler acclivities, like the course of a strong and mighty river ; 
while the loose bands of archers and javelin-men, armed after the Eastern 
manner, were dispersed on the steep sides of the defiles, and might be com* 
pared to light foam upon the edge of the torrent. In the midst of the 
squadrons of the life-guard might be seen the proud war-horse of his Im- 
perial Majesty, which pawed the earth indignantly, as if impatient at the 
delay which separated him from his august burden. The Emperor Alexius 
himself travelled in a litter, borne by eight strong African slaves, that he 
might rise perfectlv refreshed if the army should be overtaken by the enemy. 
The valiant Achilles Tutius rode near the couch of his master, that none 
of those luminous ideas, by which our august sire so often decided the fate 
of battle, might be lost for want of instant communication to those whose 
duty it was to execute them. I may also say, that there were close to the 
litter of the Emperor, three or four carriages of the same kind ; one pre- 
pared for the Moon, as she may be termed, of the universe, the gracious 
Empress Irene. Among the others which might be mentioned, was that 
which contained the authoress of this history, unworthy as she may be of 
distinction, save as the daughter of the eminent and sacred persons whom 
the narration chiefly concerns. In this manner the imperial army pressed 
on through the dangerous defiles, where their march was exposed to insults 
from the barbarians. They were happily cleared without any opposition. 
When we came to the descent of the pass which looks down on the city of 
Laodicea, the sagacity of the Emperor commanded the van — ^which, though 
the soldiers composing the same were heavily armed, had hitherto marched 
extremely fast — to halt, as well that they themselves might take some repote 
and refreshment, as to give the rearward forces time to come up, and close 
various gaps which the rapid movement of those in front had occasioned in 
the line of march. 

** The place chosen for this purpose was eminentlv beautiful, from the 
small ana comparatively insignificant ridge of hills which melt irregularly 
down into the plains stretching between the pass which we occupied and 
Laodicea. The town was about one hundred stadia distant, and some of 
our more sanguine warriors pretended th^t they could already discern its 
towers and pinnacles, glittering in the early beams of the sun, which had 
not as yet risen high into the horizon. A mountain torrent, which found its 
scarce at the foot of a huge rock, that yawned to ^ve it birth, as if struck 
by the rod of the prophet Moses, poured its liquid treasure down to the 
more level country, nourishing herbage and even large trees, in its descent, 
until, at the distance of some four or five miles, the stream, at least in dry 
seasons, was lost amid heaps of sand and stones, which in the rainy season 
marked the strength and fury of its current. 

" It was pleasant to see the attention of the Emperor to the comforts of 
the companions and guardians of his march. The^ trumpets from time to 
time gave license to various parties of the Varangians to lav down their 
arms, to eat the food which was distributed to them, and quench their thirst 
at the pore itream, which poured its bounties down the hill« or they mi^^ht 
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be seen to extend their bulky forms upon the turf around them. Th^Em* 
peror, his most serene spouse, and the princesses and ladies, were also served 
with breakfast, at the fountain formed by the small brook in its very birth, 
and which the reverent feelinij^ of the soldiers had left unpolluted by vulgar 
touch, for the use of that family, emphatically said to be b<>rn in the purple. 
Our beloved husband was also present on this occasion, and was among the 
first to detect one of the disasters of the day. For, although all the rest of 
the repast had been, by the dexterity of the officers of the imperial mouth, 
80 arranged, even on so awful an occasion, as to exhibit little difference 
from the ordinary provisions of the household, yet, when his Imperial High- 
ness called for wine, behold, not only was the sacred liquor, dedicated to his 
own peculiar imperial use, wholly exhausted or left behind, but, to use the 
language of Horace, not the vilest Sabine vintage could be procured ; so 
that his Imperial Highness was glad to accept the offer of a rude Varangian, 
who proffered his modicum of decocted barley, which these barbarians 
prefer to the juice of the grape. The Emperor, nevertheless, accepted of 
this coarse tribute." 

** Insert," said the Emperor, who had been hitherto either plunged in deep 
contemplation or in an incipient slumber, " insert, I say, these very words : . 
'■And with the heat of the morning, and anxiety of so rapid a march, with 
a numerous enemy in his rear, the Emperor was so thirsty, as never in his 
life to think beverage more delicious." 

In obedience to ber imperial father's orders, the Princess resigned the 
manuscript to the beautiful slave by whom it was written, repeating to the 
fair scribe the commanded addition, requiring her to note it, as made by 
the express sacred command of the Emperor, and then proceeded thus : -^ 
*' More had I said here respecting the) favourite liquor of your Imperial 
Highness's faithful Varangians ; but your Highness having once graced it 
wiui a word of commendation, this ail, as .they call it, doubtless because 
removing all disorders, which they term ' ailments,' becomes a theme too 
lofty for the discussion of any inferior person. Suffice it to say, that thui 
were we all pleasantly engaged, the laaies and slaves tryine to find some 
amusement for the imperial ears; the soldiers, in a long line down the 
ravine, seen in different postures, some straggling to the watercourse, some 
keeping guard over the arms of their comrades, in which duty they relieved 
each other, while body after body of the remaining troops, under command 
of the Protospathaire, and particularly those called Immortals,* joined the 
main army as they came up. Those soldiers who were already exhausted, 
were allowed to take a short repose, after which they were sent forward, 
with directions to advance steaaily on the road to Laodicea ; while their 
leader was instructed, so soon as he should open a free communication with 
that city, to send thither a command for reinforcements and refreshments, 
not forgetting fitting provision of the sacred wine for the imperial mouth. 
Accordingly, the Roman bands of Immortals and others had resumed their 
march, and held some way on their journey, it being the imperial pleasure 
that the Varangians, lately the vanguard, should now form uie rear of the 
whole army, so as to bring off in safety the Syrian light troops, by whom 
the hilly pass was still occupied, when we heard upon the other side of this 
defile, which he had traversed with so much safety, the awful sound of the 
Ldiesj as the Arabs name their shout of onset, though in what language it 
is expressed, it would be hard to say. Perchance some in this audience 
may enlighten my ignorance." 

** May I speak and live 1" said the Acoulouthos Achilles, proud of his 
literary knowledge, " the words are, AUa ilia alia, Mohamed resoul alla.f 
These, or something like them, contain the Arabs' profession of faith, which 

* The ABavarotf or Immortals, of the army of Constantinople, were a select body, so named, in imitating 
•C the ancient Persians. They were first emtiodied, acoordiiif to Oocance, by Michael Docas 

fie "Oodiitod— Nahomtt is Um prophet of Goa." 
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the J always call ont when thej join battle; I ha^e heard them manj 
times." 

** And BO have 1" said the Emperor ; " and as thou didst, I warrant me, 
I have sometimes wished myself anywhere else than within hearing." 

All the circle were alive to hear the answer of Achiles Tatias. He was 
too good a coartier, however, to make any imprudent reply. *' It was my 
duty," he replied, "to desire to be as near your Imperial Uighness as your 
faithful Follower ouj^ht, wherever you might wish yourself for the time." 

Agelastes and Zosimus exchanged looks, and the Princess Anna Comnena 
proceeded in her recitation. 

" The cause of these ominous sounds, which came in wild confusion ap 
the rockf pass, was soon explained to us by a dozen cavaliers, to whom the 
task of bringing intelligence had been assigned. 

" These informed us, that the barbarians, whose host had been dispersed 
around the position in which they had encamped the preceding day, had not 
been enabled to get their forces together until our light troops were evacu- 
ating the post they had occupied for securing the retreat of our army. They 
were then drawing off from the tops of the hills into the pass itself, when, 
in despite of the rocky ground, they were chared furiously by Jezdegerd, 
at the head of a large body of his followers, which, after repeated exertions, 
he had at length brought to operate on the rear of the Syrians. Notwith- 
standing that the pass was unfavourable for cavalry, the personal exertions 
of the infidel chiet made his followers advance with a degree of resolution 
unknown to the Syrians of the Roman army, who, finding themselves at a 
distance from their companions, formed the injurious idea that they were 
left there to be sacrificea, and thought of flight in various directions, rather 
than of a combined and resolute resistance. The state of affairs, therefore, 
at the further end of the pass, was less favourable than we could wish, and 
those whose curiosity desired to see something which misht be termed tha 
rout of the rear of an army, beheld the Syrians pursued m>m the hill tops, 
overwhelmed, and individusily cut down and made prisoners by the bands 
of caitiff Mussulmans. 

" His Imperial Highness looked upon the scene of battle for a few minutes, 
and, much commoved at what he saw, was somewhat hasty in his directions 
to the Yaraneians to resume their arms, and precipitate their march towards 
Laodicea ; wnerenpon one of those northern soldiers said boldly, though in 
opposition to the imperial command, ' If we attempt to go hastily down this 
hiU, our rear-guard will be confused, not only by our own hurry, but by 
these runaway scoundrels of Syrians, who in their headlong flight will not 
fall to mix themselves among our ranks. Let two hnndred Varangians, 
who will live and die for the honour of England, abide in the very throat 
of this pass with me, while the rest escort the Emperor to this Laodicea, or 
whatever it is called. We may perish in our defence, but we shall die in 
our duty ; and I have little doubt but we shall furnish such a meal as will 
stay the stomach of these yelping hounds from seeking any farther banquet 
this day.' 

" My imperial father at once discovered the importance of this advice, 
though it made him wellnigh weep to see with what unshrinking fidelity 
these poor barbarians pressed to fill up the number of those who were to 
undertake this desperate duty — ^with what kindness they took leave of their 
comrades, and with what jovial shouts they followed their sovereign with 
their «yes as he proceeded on his march down the hill, leaving them behind 
to resist and perish. The Imperial eyes were filled with tears ; and I am 
not ashamed to confess, that amid the terror of the moment, the Empress, 
and I myself, forgot our rank in paying a similar tribute to these bold and 
self-devoted men. 

" We left their leader carefully arraying his handful of comrades in defenoe 
of the pass, where the middle path was occupied by their centre, while their 

i2 
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wings on either side were so disposed as to act upon the flanks of the enemy, 
should he rashly press upon such as appeared opposed to him in the road. 
We had not proceeded half way towards the plain, when a dreadful shout 
arose, in which the yells of the Arahs were mingled with the deep and more 
regular shouts which these strangers usually repeat thrive, as well when 
bidding hail to their commanders and nrinoes, as when in the act of enga- 
ging in battle. Many a look was tumea back by their comrades, and manjr 
a form was seen in the ranks which might have claimed the chisel of a 
sculptor, while the soldier hesitated whether to follow the line of his duty, 
which called him to march forward with his Emperor, or the impulse of 
courage, which prompted him to rush back to join his companions. Disci- 
pline, however, prevailed, and the main body marched on. 

** An hour had elapsed, during which we heard, from time to time, the 
noise of battle, when a mounted Varangian presented himself at the side 6i 
the Emperor's litter. The horse was covered with foam, and had obviously, 
from bis trappings, the fineness of his limbs, and the smallness of his joints, 
been the charger of some chief of the desert, which had fallen by the chance 
of battle into the possession of the northern warrior. The broad axe which 
the Varangian bore was also stained with blood, and the paleness of death 
itself was upon his countenance. These marks of recent battle were held 
sufficient to excuse the irregularity of his salutation, while he exclaimed,—* 
' Noble Prince, the Ar&bs are defeated, and you may pursue your march al 
more leisure.' 

*' * Where is Jezdegerd ?' said the Emperor, who had many reasons for 
dreading this celebrated chief. 

" * Jezdegerd,' continued the Varangian, ' is where brave men are who fall 
in their duty.' 

" ' And that is' — said the Emperor, impatient to know distinctly the fate 
of so formidable an adversary 

" * Where I am now going,' answered the faithful soldier, who dropped 
from his horse as he spoke, and expired at the feet of the litter-bearers. 

*' The Emperor called to his attendants to see that the body of this faithful 
retainer, to whom he destined an honourable sepulchre, was not left to the 
jackal or vulture; and some of his brethren, the Anglo-Saxons, among 
whom he was a man of no mean repute, raised the body on their shoulders, 
and resumed their march with this additional encumbrance, prepared to 
fight for their precious burden, like the valiant Menelaus for the body of 
Patrodus." 

The Princess Anna Comnena here naturally paused; for, having attained 
what she probably considered as the rounding of a period, she was willine 
to gather an idea of the feelings of her audience. Indeed, but that she had 
been intent upon her own manuscript, the emotions of the foreign soldier 
must have more early attracted her attention. In the beginning of her reci- 
tation, he had retained the same attitude which he had at first assumed, 
stiff and rigid as a sentinel upon duty, and apparently remembering nothing 
save that he was performing that duty in presence of the imperial coiirt. 
As the narrative advanced, however, he appeared to take more interest in 
what was read. The anxious fears expressea by the various leaders in the 
midnight council, he listened to with a smile of suppressed contempt, and 
he almost laughed at the praises bestowed upon the leader of his own corps, 
Achilles Tatius. Nor did even the name of the Emperor, though listened 
to respectfully, gain that applause for which his daughter fought so hard, 
and used so much exaj^geration. 

Hitherto the Varangian's countenance indicated very slightly any internal 
emotions ; but they appeared to take a deeper hold on his mind as she came 
to the description of the halt after the main army had cleared the pass ; the 
unexpected advance of the Arabs ; the retreat of the column which escorted 
the Emperor; and the account of the distant engagement He lost^ on 
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heariBg the narration of these events, the rigid and constrained look of a 
soldier, who listened to the history of his .Emperor with the same feelings 
with which he would have mounted guard at his palace. His colour began 
to oome and go ; his eyes to fill and to sparkle ; his limbs to become more 
agitated than their owner seemed to assent to ; and his whole appearance 
was changed into that of a listener, highly interested bj the recitation 
which ha nears, and insensible, or forgetful, of whateyer else is passing 
before him, as well as of the Quality of those who are present. 

As the historian proceeded, Hereward became less able to conceal his agi- 
tation ; and at the moment the Princess looked round, his feelings became 
so acute, that, forgettins where he was, he dropped his ponderous axe upon 
the floor, and, clasping nis hands together, exclaimed, — "My unfortunate 
brother I" 

All were startled hj the clang of the falling weapon, and seyeral persons 
at once attempted to interfere, as called upon to explain a circumstance so 
unusual. Achilles Tatius made some small progress in a speech designed 
to apologize for the rough mode of yenting his sorrows to which Hereward 
bad given wayi by assuring the eminent persons present, that the poor un- 
cultiyated barbarian was actually youneer brother to him who had com- 
manded and fallen at the memorable defile. The Princess said nothing, 
but was evidently struck, and a£fected, and not ill-pleased, perhaps, at 
having given rise to feelings of interest so flattering to her as an authoress. 
The others, each in their character, uttered incoherent words of what was 
meant to be consolation ; for distress which flows from a natural cause, 
generally attracts sympathy even from the most artificial characters. 
The voice of Alexius silenced all these imperfect speakers: ''Hah, my 
brave soldier, Edward T' said the Emperor, "I must have been blind that! 
did not sooner recognise thee, as I think there is a memorandum entered, 
respecting five hundred pieces of eold due from us to Edward the Yaran- 
sian ; we have it in our secret scroll of such liberalities for which we stand 
indebted to our servitors, nor shall the payment be longer deferred." 

" Not to me, if it may please you, my liege," said the Anglo-Dane, hastily 
composing his countenance into its rough gravity of lineament, "lest it 
should be to one who can claim no interest in your imperial munificence. 
My name is Hereward ; that of Edward is borne by three of iny compa- 
nions, all of them as likely as I to have deserved your ELighness's reward 
for the faithful performance of their duty." 

Many a si^ was made by Tatius in order to guard his soldier against the 
follj of decUning the liberality of the Emperor. Agelastes spoke more 
plainly : " Young man," he said, " rejoice in an honour so unexpected, and 
answer henceforth to no other name save that of Edward, by which it hath 
pleased the light of the world, as it poured a ray upon thee, to distinguish 
thee from other barbarians. What is to thee the font-stone, or the priest 
officiating thereat, shouldst thou have derived from either any epithet diffe- 
rent from that by which it hath now pleased the Emperor to distinguish 
thee from the common mass of humanity, and by which proud distinction 
thou hast now a right to be known ever afterwards ?" 

" Hereward was the name of my father," said the soldier, who had now 
altogether recovered his composure. " I cannot abandon it while I honour 
his memory in death. Edwiurd is the title of my comrade — I must not run 
the risk of usurping his interest." 

" Peace all I" interrupted the Emperor. " If we have made a mistake, 
we are rich enough to right it ; nor shall Hereward be the poorer, if an 
Edward shall be found to merit this gratuity." 

" Your Highness may trust that to your i^ectionate consort," answered 
the Empresslrene. 

'' His most sacred Highness," said the Princess Anna Gomnena, " is so 
ayarioioaBly desirous to do whatever is good and gracioos, that he leaves no 
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room eren for bis nearest ooDDezions to display generosity or mnnifieenea. 
Nevertheless, I, in my degree, will testify my gratitude to this brave. man; 
for where his exploits are mentioned in this history, I will caase to be re- 
corded, — ' This feat was done by Hereward the Anglo-Dane, whom it hath 
pleased his Imperial Majesty to call Edward.' Keep this, ^ood youth," she 
oontioaed, bestowing at the same time a ring of price, " in token that we 
will not for^t our engagement." 

Hereward accepted the token with a profound obeisance, and a discompo- 
sure which his station rendered not unbecoming. It was obvious to most 
persons present, that the gratitude of the beautiful Princess was expressed 
m a manner more acceptable to the youthful life-guardsman, than that of 
Alexius Comnenus. lie took the ring with great demonstration of thank- 
fulness : — ** Precious relic !" he said, as he saluted this pledge of esteem bv 
pressing it to his lips ; ** wo may not remain long together, but be assured," 
pending reverently to the Princess, ** that death alone shall part us." 

" Proceed, our princely daughter," said the Empress Irene ; " you have 
done enough to show that valour is precious to her who can confer fame, 
whether it be found in a Roman or a oarbarian." 

The Princess resumed her narrative with some slight appearance of 
embarrassment. 

** Our movement upon Laodicea was now resumed, and continued with 
good hopes on the part of those engaged in the march. Tet instinctively 
we could not help 'casting our eyes to the rear, which had been so long the 
direction in which we feared attack. At length, to our surprise, a thick 
cloud of dust was visible on the descent of the hill, half way betwixt us 
and the place at which we hi^l halted. Some of the troops who compoaed 
our retreating bodv, particularly those in the rear, began to exclaim *The 
Arabs ! the Arabs V and their march assumed a more precipitate character 
when thev believed themselves pursed by the enem^. But the Varangian 

Siards affirmed with one voice, that the dust was raised by the remains of 
eir own comrades, who, lefl in the defence of the pass, had marched off 
afler having so valiantly maintained the station intrusted to them. Thej 
fortified their opinion by professional remarks that the cloud of dust was 
more concentrated than it raised by the Arab horse, and they even pre- 
tended to assert, from their knowledge of such cases, that the number of 
their comrades had been much diminished in the action. Some Syrian 
horsemen, despatched to reconnoitre the approaching body, brought intelli- 

fence corresponding with the opinion of the Varangians in every particular, 
'he portion of the body-guard had beaten back the Arabs, and their gallant 
leader had slain their onief Jezdegerd, in which service he was mortally 
wounded, as this history hath already mentioned. The survivors of the 
detachment, diminished by one half, were now on their march to join the 
Emperor, as fast as the encumbrance of bearing their wounded to a place 
of safety would permit. 

'* The Emperor Alexius, with one of those brilliant and benevolent ideas 
which mark his paternal character towards his soldiers, ordered all ths 
litters, even that for his own most sacred use, to be instantly sent back to 
relieve the bold Varangians of the task of bearing the wounded. The 
shouts of the Varangians' gratitude may be more easily conceived than 
described, when they beheld the Emperor himself descend from his litter, 
like an ordinary cavalier, and assume his war-horse, at the same time thni 
the most sacred Empress, as well as the authoress of this history, with other 
princesses bom in the purple, mounted upon mules in order to prooeed upon 
the march, while their litters were unhesitatingly assigned for the accom- 
modation of the wounded men.' This was indeed a mark, as well of military 
sagacity as of humanity; for the relief a£forded to the bearers of the 
wounded, enabled the survivors of those who had defended the defile at the 
fountain, to join us sooner than would otherwise have been possible. 
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** It was aik an awfal thing to see those men who had left as in the full 
splendour which military equipment gives to youth and strength, again ap- 
pearing in diminished numbers — their armour shattered — their shields full 
of arrovrs — their offensive weapons marked with blood, and they themseWes 
exhibiting all the signs of desperate and recent battle. Nor was it less 
interesting to remark the meeting of the soldiers who had been engaged, 
with the comrades whom they had rejoined. The Emperor, at the sug- 
gestion of the trusty Acoulouthos, permitted them a few moments to leave 
their ranks, and learn from each other the fate of the battle. 

** As the two bands mingled, it seemed a meeting where grief and joy had 
a contest together. The most rugged of these barbarians, — and I who saw 
it can bear witness to the faot, — as he welcomed with a grasp of his strong 
hand some comrade whom he had given up for lost, had his large blue eyes 
filled with tears at hearing of the loss of some one whom he had hoped 
might have survived. Other veterans reviewed the standards which bad 
been in the conflict, satisfied themselves that they had all been brought back 
in honour and safety, and counted the fresh arrow-shots with which they 
had been pierced, in addition to similar marks of former battles. All were 
loud in the praises of the brave young leader thev had lost, nor were the 
acclamations less general in laud of him who had succeeded to the com- 
mand, who brought up the party of his deceased brother— and whom," said 
the Princess, in a few words which seemed apparently interpolated for the 
occasion, " I now assure of the high honour and estimation in which he is 
held by the author of this history — that is, I would say, by every member 
of the imperial family — for his gallant services in such an important 
crisis.'! 

Having hurried over her tribute to her friend the Varangian, in whioh 
emotions mingled that are not willingly expressed before so many hearers, 
Anna Comnena proceeded with composure in the part of her history whioh 
which was less personal. 

"We had not much time to make more observations on what passed 
among those brave soldiers ; for a few minutes having been allowed to their 
feelings, the trumpet sounded the advance towards Laodicea, and we soon 
beheld the town, now about four miles from us, in fields which were chiefly 
H^^ered with trees. Apparently the garrison had already some notice of 
oar approach, for carts and wains were seen advancing from the gates with 
refreshments, which the heat of the day, the length of the march, and 
columns of dust, as well as the want of water, had rendered of the last 
necessity to us. The soldiers joyfully mended their pace in order to meet 
the sooner with the supplies of which they stood so much in need. But as 
the cup doth not carry in all cases the liquid treasure to the lips for which 
it was intended, however much it may be longed for, what was our mortifi-* 
cation to behold a cloud of Arabs issue at full gallop from the wooded plain 
betwixt the Roman army and the city, and throw themselves upon the 
waggons, slaying the drivers, and making havoc and spoil of the contents I 
This, we afterwards learned, was. a body of the enemy, headed by Yaranes, 
equal in military fame, among those infidels, to Jezdegerd, his slain brother. 
When this chieftain saw that it was probable that the Varangians would 
succeed in their desperate defence of the pass, he put himself at the head 
of a hurse body of the cavalry ; and as these infidels are mounted on horses 
viimatohed either in speed or wind, performed a long circuit, traversed the 
stooj ridee of hills at a more northerly defile, and placed himself in ambus- 
cade in uie wooded'plain I have mentioned, with the hope of making an 
unexpected assault upon the Emperor and his army, at the very time when 
they might be supposed to reckon upon an undisputed retreat This surprise 
would certainly have taken place, and it is not easy to say what might nave 
been the consequence, had not the unexpected appearance of the train of 
waggons awakened the unbridled rapacity of the Arabs, in spite of their 
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coDimaDder*8 prudence, and attempts to restrain them. In this manner th« 
proposed ambuscade was discovered. 

" But Varanes, willing still to gain some advantage from the rapidity of 
his movements, assembled as many of his horsemen as could be collected 
from the spoil, and pushed forward towards the Romans, who had stopped 
short on their march at so unlooked for an apparition. There was an un- 
certainty and wavering in our first ranks which made their hesitation known 
even to so poor a judge of military demeanour as myself. On the contrary, 
the Varangians joined in a unanimous cry of * Bills'* (that is, in their lan« 
guage, battle-axes,) *to the front!' and the Emperor's most gracious will 
acceding to their valorous desire, they pressed forward from the rear to the 
head of the column. I can hardly sa^ how this manoeuvre was executed, 
but it was doubtless by the wise directions of my most serene father, distin* 
ffuished for his presence of mind upon such difficult occasions. It was, no 
doubt, much facilitated by the gooa will of the troops themselves ; the Ro- 
man bands, called the Immortals, showing, as it seemed to me, no less desire 
to fall into the rear, than did the Varangians to occupy the places which 
the Immortals left vacant in front. Tho manoeuvre was so happily executed, 
that before Varanes and his Arabs had arrived at the van of our troops, 
they found it occupied by the inflexible guard of northern soldiers. I might 
have seen with my own eyes, and called upon them as sure evidences of 
that which chanced upon the occasion. But, to confess the truth, my eyes 
were little used to look upon such sights; for of Varanes's charge I only 
beheld, as it were, a thick cloud of dust rapidly driven forward, through 
which were seen the glittering points of lances, and the waving plumes of 
turban'd cavaliers imperfectly visible. The tecbir was so loudly uttered, 
that I was scarcely aware that kettle-drums and brazen cymbals were 
sounding in concert with it. But this wild and outrageous storm was met 
as effectually as if encountered by a rock. 

" The Varangians, unshaken by the furious charge of the Arabs, received 
horse and rider with a shower of blows from their massive battle-axes, 
which the bravest of the enemy could not face, nor the strongest endure. 
The guards strengthened their ranks also, by the hindmost pressing so close 
upon those that went before, after the manner of the ancient Macedonians, 
that the fine-limbed, though slight steeds of those Idumeans could not mtJk0 
the least inroad upon the northern phalanx. The bravest men, the most 
gallant horses, fell in the first rank. The weighty, though short, horse 
javelins, flung from the rear ranks of the brave Varangians, with good aim 
and sturdy arm, completed the confusion of the assailants, who turned their 
back in affright, and fled from the field in total confusion. 

" The enemy thus repulsed, we prpceeded on our march, and only halted 
when we recovered our half-plundered waggons. Here, also, some invidious 
remarks were made by certain officers of the interior of the household, who 
had been on duty over the stores, and having fled from their posts on the 
assault of the infidels, had only returned upon their being repulsed. These 
men, quick in malice, though slow in perilous service, reported that, on 
this occasion, the Varangians so far forgot their duty as to consume a part 
of the sacred wine reserved for the imperial lips alone. It would be 
criminal to deny that this was a great and culpable oversight ; nevertheless, 
our imperial hero passed it over as a pardonable offence ; remarking, in a 
jesting manner, that since he had drunk the ail, as they termed it, of his 
trusty guard, the Varangians had acquired a right to quench the thinti 
and to relieve the fatigue, which they had undergone that day in his 
defence, though they used for these purposes the sacred contents of the 
imperial cellar. 

" In the meantime, the cavalry of the army were despatched in pursuit 

* VilMiardoiiin mji, ** Ln Aoflois at DmmIr malt Imd romlNiUoint avw laon hacku,'* 
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I foeitive Arabe ; and having sacceeded in driving them behind the 

of fiills which had so recently divided them from Uie Romans, the 

ial arms might josilj be considered as having obtained a complete 

lorions victory. 

^6 are now to mention the rejoicings of the citiiens of Laodicea, who, 

5 witnessed from their ram^fkrts, with alternate fear and hope, the 

fttions of the battle, now descended to congratulate the imperial con- 

r." 

re the fair narrator was interrupted. The principal entrance of the 

nent flew open, noiselessly indeed, but with botn folding leaves at 

not as if to accommodate the entrance of an ordinary courtier, study- 

create as little disturbance as possible, but as if there was entering 
ion, who ranked so high as to make it indifferent how much attention 
Irawn to his motions. It could only be one bom in the purple, or 
r allied to it, to whom such freedom was lawful ; and most of the 
I, knowing'who were likely to appear in that Temple of the Muses, 
pitted, from the degree of bustle, the arrival of Nicephorus Briennius, 
D-in-law of Alexius Comnenus, the husband to the fair historian, and 
I rank of Cs^sar, which, however, did not at that period imply, as in 
ages, the dignity of second person in the empire. The policy of 
It had interposed more than one person of condition between the 

and his 7rieinal rights and rank, which had once been second to 
(mly of the Emperor nimself. 
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The •torm inereMM— 'tki no rannj shower, 
FiMter'd in the moist breast of March or Aprfl, 
Or such as parched Summer cools his lip with : 
Heaven's windows are flnnf wide ; the inmoat deepa 
Cali in hoarse irreetiiic one upon another; 
On cumes the flood m all iu fuaminf horrors. 
And wliere*s the dike shall stop it I 

Ths DJLoaa, a Acm. 

I distinguished individual who entered was a noble Grecian, of stately 
100, whose habit was adorned with every mark of dignity, savins 
irhich Alexius had declared sacred to the Emperor's own person ana 
f the Sebastocrator, whom he had established as next in rank to the 
of the empire. Nicephorus Briennius, who was in the bloom of 
, retained all the marks of that manly beauty which had made the 
, acceptable to Anna Comnena; while political considerations, and 
•ire or attaching a powerful house as friendly adherents of the throne, 
mended the union to the Emperor. 

have already hinted that the royal bride had, though in no great 
if the very doubtful advantage of years. Of her literary talents we 
PBon tokens. Tet it was not believed by those who best knew, that, 
Sio aid of those claims to respect, Anna Comnena was successful in 
nng the unlimited attachment of her handsome husband. To treat 
ith apparent neglect, her connexion with the crown rendered im- 
ile ; while, on the other hand, the power of Nicephorus's family waa 
eat to permit his being dictated to even by the Emperor himself. lie 
iQWOseed of talents, as it was believed, calculated both for war and 
-His advice was, therefore, liitened to, and hia aaaiatance required, 
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SO that be claimed complete liberty with respect to his own time, which he 
sometimes used with less regular attendance upon the Temple of the Muses, 
than the goddess of the place thought herselt entitled to, or than the Em- 

Eress Irene was disposed to exact on the part of her daughter. The good- 
umoured Alexius observed a sort of neutrality in this matter, and kept it 
as much as possible from becoming visible to the public, conscious that it 
required the whole united strength of his family to maintain his place in so 
agitated an empire. 

He pressed his son-in-law's hand, as Nicephorus, passing his father-in- 
law's seat, bent his knee in token of homage. The constrained manner of 
the Empress indicated a more cold reception of her son-in-law, while the 
fair muse herself scarcely deigned to signify her attention to iiis arrival/ 
when her handsome mate assumed the vacant seat by her side, which we 
have already made mention of. . 

There was an awkward pause, during which the imperial son-in-law, 
coldly received when he expected to be welcomed, attempted to enter into 
some light conversation witti the fair slave Astarte, who knelt behind her 
mistress. This was interrupted b^ the Princess commanding her attendant 
to enclose the manuscript within its appropriate casket, and convey it with 
her own hands to the cabinet of Apollo, the usual scene of the Princess's 
studies, as the Temple of the Muses was that commonly dedicated to her 
recitations. 

The Emperor himself was the first to break an unpleasant silence. "Fair 
son-in-law," he said, ** though it now wears something late in the night, you 
will do yourself wrong if you permit our Anna to send away that volume, 
with which this company have been so delectably entertained that they may 
well say, that the desert hath produced roses, and the barren rocks have 
poured forth milk and honey, so agreeable is the narrative of a toilsome and 
dan^rous campaign, in the language of our daughter." 

''The CsQsar," said the Empress, *' seems to nave litUe taste for such 
dainties as this family can produce. Ue hath of late repeatedly absented 
himself from this Temple of the Muses, and found doubtless more agreeable 
conversation and amusement elsewhere." 

"I trust, madam," said Nicephorus, "that my taste may vindicate me 
from the charge implied. But it is natural that our sacred father should 
be most delighted with the milk and honey which is produced for his own 
special use." 

The Princess spoke in the tone of a handsome woman offended by her 
lover, and feeline the offence, yet not indisposed to a reconciliation. 

" If," she said, ** the deeds of Nicephorus Briennius are less frequently 
celebrated in that poor roll of parchment than those of my illustrious 
Ibther, he must do me the justice to remember that such was his own 
special request ; either proceeding from that modesty which is justiy ascribed 
to him as serving to soften and adorn his other attributes, or biecause he 
with justice distrusts his wife's power to compose their eulogium." 

'* We will then summon back Astarte," said the Empress, " who cannot 
yet have carried her offering to the cabinet of Apollo." 

'* With your imperial pleasure," said Nicephorus, " it might incense the 
Pythian god were a deposit to be recalled ot which he alone can fitly esti- 
mate the value. I came hither to speak with the Emperor upon pressing 
affairs of state, and not to hold a uterary conversation with a company 
which I must needs say is something of a miscellaneous description, since I 
behold an ordinary life-guardsman in the imperial circle." 

"By the rood, son-in-law," said Alexius, "you do this gallant man wrong. 
fie is the brother of that brave Anglo-Dane who secured the victory at 
Laodicea by his valiant conduct and death ; he himself is that Edmund — 
or Edward — or Hereward — to whom we are ever bound for securing tha 
•Qcoeai of that Yiotorious day. He was called into our presenoe* MD-in-lAW, 
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Bince it imports that you should know so much, to refresh the memory of 
my Follower, Achilles Tatius, as well as mine own, concerning some tran- 
sactions of the day of which we hod become io some degree oblivious/' 

"Truly, imperial sir," answered Bricnnius, "I grieve that, by having 
intruded on some such important researches, I may have, in some degree, inter 
ceptcd a portion of that light which is to illuminate future ages. Methinks 
that in a battle-field, fought under your imperial guidance, and that of your 
great captains, your evidence might well supersede the testimony of such a 
man as this. — Let me know," he added, turning haughtily to the Varan- 
gian, *' what particular thou canst add, that Js unnoticed in the Princess's 
narrative V* 

The Varangian replied instantly, ** Only that when wo made a halt at the 
fountain, the music that was there made by the ladies of the Emperor's 
household, and particularly by those two whom I now behold, was the most 
exquisite that ever reached my ears." 

" Hah I darest thou to speak so audacious an opinion ?" exclaimed Nice- 
phorus ; " is it for such as thou to suppose for a moment that the music 
which the wife and daughter of the Emperor might condescend to make, 
was intended to afford either matter of pleasure or of criticism to every 

Slebeian barbarian who might hear them ? Begone from this place ! nor 
are, on any pretext, again to appear before mine eyes — under allowance 
always of our imperial father's pleasure." 

The Varangian bent his looks upon Achilles Tatius, as the person from 
whom ho was to take his orders to stay or withdraw. But the Emperor 
himself took up the subject with considerable dignity. 

"Son," he said, "we cannot permit this. On account of some love 
quarrel, as it would seem, betwixt you and our daughter, you allow yourself 
strangely to forget our imperial rank, and to order from our presence those 
whom we have pleased to call to attend us. This is neither rignt nor seemly, 
nor is it our pleasure that this same Uereward — or Edward — or whatever 
be his name — either leave us at this present moment, or do at any time here- 
after regulate himself by any commands save our own, or those of our 
Follower, Achilles Tatius. And now, allowing this foolish affair, which I 
think was blown among us by the wind, to pass as it came, without farther 
notice, we crave to know the grave matters of state which brought you to 
our presence at so late an hour. — You look again at this Varangian. — With- 
hold not your words, I pray you, on account of his presence ; for he stands 
as high in our trust, and we are convinced with as good reason, as any 
counsellor who has been sworn our domestic servant." 

" To hear is to obey," returned the Emperor's son-in-law, who saw that 
Alexius was somewhat moved, and knew tnat in such cases it was neither 
safe nor expedient to drive him to extremity. " What I have to say," con- 
tinued he, " must so soon be public news, that it little matters who hears it ; 
and yet the West, so full of strange changes, never sent to the Eastern half 
of the globe tidings so alarming as those I now come to tell your Imperial 
Highness. Europe, to borrow an expression from this lady, who honours 
me by calling me husband, seems loosened from its foundations and about 

to precipitate itself upon Asia" 

" So 1 did express myself," said the Princess Anna Comnena, ** and, as 
I trust, not altogether unforcibly, when we first heard that the wild impulse 
of those restless barbarians of Europe bad driven a tempest as of a thousand 
nations upon our western frontier, with the extravagant purpose, as they 
pretended, of possessing themselves of Syria, and the holy places there 
marked as the sepulchres of prophets, the martyrdom of saints, and the 

Esat events detailed in the blessed gospel. But that storm, by all accounts, 
th burst and passed away, and we well hoped that the danger had gone 
with it. Devoutly shall we sorrow to find it otherwise." 
''And otberwiie we must expect to find it," said her huft\y8Jid« ^'\\» V^ 

f 
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very true, as reported to us, that a huj^e body of men, of low rank and littlt 
unaerstandiug, asHumed arms at the instigation of a raad hermit, and took 
the road from Germany to Hungary, expecting miracles to be wrought in 
their favour, as when Israel was guided through the wilderness by a pillar 
of flame and a cloud. But no showers of manna or of auails relieyed their 
necessities, or proclaimed them the chosen people oi God. No waters 
gushed from the rock for their refreshment. They were enraged at their 
sufferings, and endeavoured to obtain supplies by pillaging uie country. 
The Hungarians, and other nations on our western frontiers, Christians, 
like themselves, did not hesitate to fall upon this disorderly rabble ; and 
immense piles of bones, in wild passes and unfrequented deserts, attest the 
calamitous defeats which extirpated these unholy pilgrims." 

** All this/' said the Emperor, ** we knew before ;— -but what new evil now 
threatens, since we have already escaped so important a one?" 

"Knew before?" said the Prince Nicephorus. **We know nothing of 
our real danger before, save that a wild herd of animals, as brutal and as 
furious as wild bulls, threatened to bend their way to a pasture for which 
they had formed a fancy, and deluged the Grecian empire, and its vicinity, 
in their passage, expecting that Palestine, with its streams of milk and 
honey, once more awaited them, as God's predestined people. But so wild 
and disorderly an invasion had no terrors for a civilized nation like the Ro- 
mans. The brute herd was terrified by our Greek fire ; it was snared and 
shot down by the wild nations who, while they pretend to independence, 
cover our frontier as with a protecting fortification. The vile multitude has 
been consumed even by the very quality of the provisions thrown in their 
way, — those wise means of resistance which were at once suggested by the 
paternal care of the Emperor, and by his unfailing policy. Thus wisdom 
has played its part, and the bark over which the tempest had poured its 
thunder, has escaped, notwithstanding all its violence. But the second 
storm, by which the former is so closely followed, is of a new descent of 
these Western nations, more formidablo than any which we or our fathers 
have yet seen. This consists not of the ignorant or of the fanatical — not 
of the base, the needy, and the improvident. Now, — all that wide Europe 
possesses of what is wise and worthy, brave and noble, are united by the 
most religious vows, in the same purpose." 

"And what is that purpose? Speak plainly," said Alexius. "The 
destruction of our whole Roman empire, and the l)lotting out the very name 
of its chief from among the princes of the earth, among which it has lone 
been predominant, can alone be an adequate motive for a confederacy such 
as thy speech infers." 

"No such design is avowed," said Nicephorus; "and so many princes, 
wise men, and statesmen of eminence, aim, it is pretended, at nothing else 
than the same extravagant purpose announced by the brute multitude who 
first appeared in these regions. Here, most gracious Emperor, is a scroll, 
in which you will find marked down a list of the various armies which, by 
different routes, are approaching the vicinity of the empire. Behold, Hugn 
of Vermandois, called from his dignity Hugh the Great, has set sail from 
the shores of Italy. Twenty knights have already announced their coming, 
sheathed in armour of steel, inlaid with gold, bearing this proud greeting: 
— * Let the Emperor of Greece, and his lieutenants, understand that Hugo, 
Earl of Vermandois, is approaching his territories. He is brother to Uie 
king of kings — The King oi France,* namely — and is attended by the flower 
of the French nobility. He bears the blessed banner of St. Peter, intrusted 
to his victorious care by the holy successor of the apostle, and warns thee 
of all this, that thou mayst provide a reception suitable to his rank.' " 

• Ducang0 poan oat t whole ocmd of aoUioritiM to show that the Kiuf of Frano* ww In Umm daji ■QfM 
Rex, by way of eminence. See hia notea oo the Alexiad. Anna Comnena in her hiatory makM Uofb of 
Vermandoia afsame to hiniMlf the tUlea which ooakl onlj, 1a the most eatkttniiMiD FMnchmaali — ' — 
liBTt b—u claimed bj hk elder broUktr, Um rwgalng aiooareh. 
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" Iloro aro Founding wor'ls." sniil tlw' Kin|M!ri)r; "li;t t:<" v.iipl wli'.rh 
■»\-histles loudest is not always most dangerous to the vessel. Wo know 
something of this nation of France, and have heard more. They arc as 
petulant at least as they are yaliant ; we will flatter their vanity till we get 
time and opportnnity for more effectual defence. Tush I if vords can pay 
debt, there is no fear of our exchequer becoming insolvent. — What follows 
here, Nicepliorus? A list, I suppose, of the followers of this great count?'' 

'* My liege, no V answered Nicephorus Bricnnius ; '* so many independent 
chiefs, as your Imperial Illghness sees in that memorial, so many inde- 
pcndeut European armies are advancing by different routes towards the 
East, and announce the conquest of Palestine from tlie infidels as their 
common object." 

**A dreadful enumeration," said the Emperor, as ho perused the list; 
"yet so far happy, that its very length assures us of the impossibility that 
so xn&i^y princes can be seriously and consistently united in so wild a pro- 
ject. Thus already my eyes catch the well-known name of an old friend, 
our enemy — for such are the alternate chances of peace and war — Bohcmond 
of Antioch. Is not he the son of the celebrated Robert of Apulia, so 
renowned among his countrymen, who raised himself to the rank of grand 
duke from a simple cavalier, and became sovereign of those of his warlike 
nation, both in Sicily and Italy? Did not the standards of the German 
Emperor, of the Roman Pontifi, nay, our own imperial banners, give way 
before him ; until, equally a wily statesman and a brave warrior, he became 
the terror of Europe, from being a knight whose Norman castle would have 
been easily earrisoned by six cross-bows, and as many lances? It is a 
dreadful famny, a race of craft as well as power. But Bohemond, the son 
of old Robert, will follow his father's politics. He may talk of Palestine 
and of the interests of Christendom, but if I can make his interests the same 
with mine, he is not likely to be guided hj any other object. So then, with 
the knowledge I already possess of his wishes and projects, it may chance 
that Heaven sends us an ally in the guise of an enemy. — Whom have we 
next? Godfrey* Duke of Bouillon — leading, I see, a most formidable band 
from the banks of a huge river called the Rhine. What is this person's 
character V 

" As we hear," replied Nicephorus, " this Godfrey is one of the wisest, 
noblest, and bravest of the leaders who have thus strangely put themselves 
in motion ; and among a list of independent princes, as many in number 
as those who assembled for the siege of Troy, and followed, most of them, 
by subjeets ten times more numerous, this Godfrey may be regarded as the 
Agamemnon. The princes and counts esteem him, because he is the fore- 
most in the ranks of those whom they fantastically call Knights, and also 
on account of the good faith and generosity which he practises in all his 
transactions. The clergy give him credit ior the highest zeal for the doc- 
trines of religion, and a corresponding respect for the Church and its dig- 
nitaries. Justice, liberality, and frankness, have equally attached to this 
Godfrey the lower class of the people. Uis general attention to moral obli- 
gations is a pledge to them that his religion is real ; and, gifted with so 
much that is excellent, he is already, although inferior in rank, birth, and 
power to many chiefs of the crusade, justly regarded as one of its principal 
aeaders." 

"Pity,'' said the Emperor, "that a character such as you describe thig 
Prince to be, should be under the dominion of a fanaticism scarce worthy 
of Peter the Ilermit, or the clownish multitude which he led, or of the very 
ass which he rode upon I which I am apt to think the wisest of the first 
maltitude whom we beheld, seeing that it ran away towards Europe as soon 
as water aod barley became scarce." 

• Girffinif of BoomoB, Doke of Lower Lorrmine — the gn9t Captaia of tho fint Cnmdo, aiUrwuds 
' • • — am OiMNOi^ur Milia, jnmmm. 
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" Might I be permitted here to speak, and yet live," said Agelastesi, "1 
would remark that the Patriarch himself made a similar retreat so soon u 
blowg became plenty and food scarce." 

" Thou hast hit it, Agelastes," said the Emperor; "but the question now 
19, whether an honorable and important principality could not be formed out 
of part of the provinces of the Lesser Asia, now laid waste by the Turks. 
Such a principality, methinks, with its various advantages of soil, climate, 
industrious inhabitants, and a healthy atmosphere, were well worth the 
morasses of Bouillon. It might be held as a dependence upon the sacred 
Roman empire, and garrisoned, as it were, by Godfrey ana his victoriooi 
Franks, would be a bulwark on that point to our just and sacred person. 
Ilal most holy patriarch, would not such a prospect shake the most devout 
Crusader's attachment to the burning sands of Palestine ?" 

*' Especially," answered the Patriarch, " if the prince for whom such a 
rich iJieme* was changed into a feudal appanage, should be previously con- 
verted to the only true faith, as your Imperial Highness undoubtedly 



means." 



"Certainly — most unquestionably," answered the Emperor, with a due 
affectation of gravity, notwithstanding he was internally conscious how often 
he had been compelled, by state necessities, to admit, not only Latin Chris- 
tians, but Manicheans, and other heretics, nay, Mahomedan barbarians, into 
the number of his subjects, and that without experiencing opposition from 
the scruples of the Patriarch. "Here I find," continued the Emperor, 
" such a numerous list of princes and principalities in the act of approach- 
ing our boundaries, as might well rival the armies of old, who were said to 
have drunk up rivers, exhausted realms, and trodo down forests, in their 
wasteful advance." As he pronounced these words, a shade of paleness 
came over the Imperial brow, similar to that which had already clothed in 
sadness most of his counsellors. 

" This war of nations," said Nicephorus, " has also circnmstances distin^ 
guishing it from every other, save that which his Imperial Highness hath 
waged in former times against those whom we are accustomed to call 
Franks. We must go forth against a people to whom the strife of combat 
is as the breath of their nostrils ; who, rather than not be engaged in war, 
will do battle with their nearest neighbours, and challenge each other to 
mortal fight, as much in sport as we would defy a comrade to a chariot-race. 
They are covered with an impenetrable armour of steel, defending them 
from blows of the lance and sword, and which the uncommon strength of 
their horses renders them able to support, though one of ours could as well 
bear Mount Olympus upon his loins. Their foot-ranks carry a missile 
weapon unknown to us, termed an arblast, or cross-bow. It is not drawn 
with the right hand, like the bow of other nations, but by placing the feet 
upon the weapon itself, and pulling with the whole force of the body ; and 
it despatches arrows called bolts, of hard wood pointed with iron, which the 
strength of the bow can send through the strongest breastplates, and even 
through stone walls, where not of uncommon thickness." 

** Enough," said the Emperor ; " we have seen with our own eyes the 
lances of Prankish knights, and the cross-bows of their infantry. If 
Heaven has allotted them a degree of bravery, which to other nations seems 
wcllnigh preternatural, the Divine will has given to the Greek councils that 
wisdom which it hath refused to barbarians ; the art of achieving conquest 
by wisdom rather than brute force — obtaining by our skill in treaty advan- 
tages which victory itself could not have procured. If we have not the use 
of that dreadful weapon, which our son-in-law terms the cross-bow, Heaven, 
in its favour, has concealed from these western barbarian^ the composition 
and use of the Greek fire — well so called, since by Grecian hands alone it is 

* TbtM provinoM wtra ealkd TSknui. 
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irepared, and by 0uch only can its lightnings be darted upon the astonished 
be. The Emperor paused, and looked around him ; and although the faces 
>f his counsellors still looked blank, he boldly proceeded : — *' But to return 
ret again to this blacl^ scroll, containing the names of those nations who 
approach our frontier, here occur more than one with which, methinks, old 
nemory should make us familiar, though our recollections are distant and 
xmfused. It becomes us to know who these men are, that we may avail 
Mirselves of those feuds and quarrels among them, which, being blown into 
life, ma^ happily divert them from the prosecution of this extraordinary 
attempt in wnich they are now united. Here is, for example, one Robert, 
iWled Duke of Normandy, who commands a goodly band of counts, with 
which title we are but too well acquainted ; of earls, a word totally strange 
to us, but apparently some barbaric title of honour ; and of knights whose 
names are compounded, as we think, chiefly of the French language, but 
also of another jargon, which we are not ourselves competent to understand. 
To you, most reverend and most learned Patriarch, we may fittest apply for 
information on this subject.'' 

" The duties of my station," replied the patriarch Zosimus, ** have with- 
held my riper years from studying the history of distant realms ; but the 
wise Agelastes, who hath read as many volumes as would fill the shelves of 
the famous Alexandrian library, can no doubt sati8fy«your Imperial Majesty's 
enquiries." 

Agelastes erected himself on those enduring legs which had procured him 
the surname of Elephant, and began a reply to the enquiries of the Emperor, 
rather remarkable for readiness than accuracy. " I have read," said he, 
** in that brilliant mirror which reflects the time of our fathers, the volumes 
of the learned Procopius, that the people separately called Normans and 
Angles are in truth the same race, and that Normandy, sometimes so called, 
IS in fact a part of a district of Gaul. Beyond, and nearly opposite to it, 
but separated by an arm of the sea, lies a ghastly region, on which clouds 
and tempests for ever rest, and which is well known to its continental neigh- 
bours as the abode to which departed spirits are sent after this life. On 
one side of the strait dwell a few fishermen, men possessed of a strange 
eharter, and enjoying singular privileges, in consiaeration of their being 
tbe living ferrymen who, performing the office of the heathen Charon, carry 
the spirits of the departed to the island which is their residence after death. 
At the dead of night, these fishermen are, in rotation, summoned to perform 
the duty by which they seem to hold the permission to reside on this strange 
coast. A knock is heard at the door of his cottage who holds the turn of 
this singular service, sounded by no mortal hand. A whispering, as of a 
decaying breeze, summons the ferryman to his duty. He hastens to his 
bark on the sea-shore, and has no sooner launched it than he perceives its 
hull sink sensibly in the water, so as to express the weight of the dead with 
whom it is filled. No form is seen, and though voices are heard, yet the 
accents are undistinguishable, as of one who speaks in his sleep. Thus he 
traverses the strait between the continent and the island, impressed with 
the mysterious awe which affects the livinz when they are conscious of the 
presence of the dead. They arrive upon the opposite coast, whore the cliff's 
of white chalk form a strange contrast with the eternal darkness of the 
atmosphere. They stop at a landing-place appointed, but disembark not, 
for the land is never trodden by earthly feet. Here the passage-boat is gra- 
dually lightened of its unearthly inmates, who wander forth in the way 
appointed to them, while the mariners slowly return to their own side of 
the strait, having performed for the time this singular service, by which 
they hold their 'fishing-huts and their possessions on that strange coast." 
Here he ceased, and the Emperor replied, — 

** If this legend be actually told us by ProcopiuSi most learned Agelastes, 
it shows that that celebrated historian came more near the heathen tbAA\2^% 
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Christian belief respecting the future state. In truth, this is little more than 
the old fable of the infernal Styx. Procopius, we believe, lived before the 
decay of heathenism, and, as we would gladly disbelieve much which he 
bath told us respecting our ancestor and predecessor Justinian, so we will 
not pay him much credit in future in point of geographical knowledge. — 
Meanwhile, what ails thee, Achilles Tatius, and why dost thou whisper with 
that soldier ?" 

** My head," answered Achilles Tatius, " is at your imperial command, 
prompt to pay for the unbecoming trespass of my tongue. I did but ask of 
this Ilereward here what ho knew ot this matter; for I have heard my 
Varangians repeatedly call themselves Anglo-Danes, NormaoB, Britons, or 
some other barbaric epithet, and I am sure that one or other, or it may be 
all, of these barbarous sounds, at different times serve to designate the 
birth-place of these exiles, too happy in being banished from the darkness 
of barbarism, to the luminous vicinity of your imperial presence." 

** Speak, then, Varangian, in the name of Heaven," said the Emperor, 
** and let us know whether we are to look for friends or enemies in those 
>nen of Normandy who are now approaching our frontier. Speak with 
courage, man ; and if thou apprchendest danger, remember thou servest a 
prince well qualified to protect thee." 

** Since I am at liberty to speak," answered the life-guardsman, "although 
m^ knowledge of the Greek language, which you term the lloman, is but 
slight, I trust it is enough to demand of his Imperial Highness, in place of 
all pay, donative, or gift whatsoever, since he has been pleased to talk of 
designing such fur me, that ho would place me in the first line of battle 
which shall be formed against these same Normans, and their Duke Robert; 
and if he pleases to allow me the aid of such Varangians as, for love of me, 
or hatred of their ancient tyrants, may be disposed to join their arms to 
mine, I have little doubt so to settle our long accounts with these men, that 
the Grecian eagles and wolves shall do them the last office, by tearing the 
flesh from their bones." 

**AVhat dreadful feud is this, my soldier," said the Emperor, "that after 
so many years still drives thee to such extremities when the very name of 
Normandy is mentioned ?" 

** Your Imperial Highness shall be judge !" said the Yarangian. "Mj 
fathers, and those of most, though not all of the corps to whom I belong, 
are descended from a valiant race who dwelt in the North of Germany, 
called Anglo-Saxons. Nobody, save a priest possessed of the art of con- 
sulting ancient chronicles, can even guess how long it is since they came to 
the island of Britain, then distracted with civil war. They came, however, 
'^n the petition of the natives of the island, for the aid of the Angles was 
requested by the southern inhabitants. Provinces were granted in recom- 
pense of the aid thus liberally afforded, and the greater proportion of the 
island became, by degrees, the property of the Anglo-Saxons, who occupied 
it at first as several principalities, and latterly as one kingdom, speaking 
the language, and observing the laws, of most of those who now form your 
imperial body-guard of Varangians, or exiles. In process of time, the 
Northmen became known to the people of the more southern climates. 
They were so called from their coming from the distant regions of the Baltic 
Sea — an immense ocean, sometimes irozen with ice as hard as the cliffs of 
Mount Caucasus. They came seeking milder regions than nature had as- 
signed them at home ; and the climate of France being delightful, and ite 
people slow in battle, they extorted from them the grant of a large province, 
which was, from the name of the new settlers, called Normandy, though I 
have heard my father say that was not its proper appellation. They settled 
there under a Duke, who acknowledged the superior authority of the King 
of France, that is to say, obeying him when it suited his convenience so 
to do. 
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** Now, it chanced many jears since, while these two nations of Normans 
and Anglo-Saxons were ouietly residing upon different sides of the salt- 
water channel which dirides France from £ngland, that William, Duke of 
Normandj, suddenly levied a large army, came over to Kent, which is on 
the opposite side of the channel, and there defeated in a ^reat battle, 
Harold, who was at that time King of the Anglo-Saxons. It is but grief 
to tell what followed. Battles have been fought in old time, that have had 
dreadful results, which years, nevertheless, could wash away ; but at Hast- 
ings — O woe's me ! — the banner of my country fell, never again to be raised 
up. Oppression has driven her wheel over us. All that was valiant 
smongst QB have left the land ; and of Englishmen — for such is our proper 
designation — ^no one remains in England save as the thrall of the invaders. 
Many men of Danish descent, who had found their way on different oc- 
casions to England, were blended in the common calamity. All was laid 
desolate by the command of the victors. My father's home lies now an 
undistinguished ruin, amid an extensive forest, composed out of what were 
formerly fair fields and domestic pastures, where a manly race derived 
nourishment by cultivating a friendly soil. The fire has destroyed the 
church where sleep the fathers of my race ; and I, the last of their line, 
am a wanderer in other climates — a fighter of the battles of others — the 
servant of a foreign, though a kind master ; in a word, one of the banished 
— a Varangian."" 

" Happier in that station,'' said Achilles Tatius, *' than in all the bar- 
baric simplicity which your forefathers prized so highly, since you are 
now under the cheering influence of that smile which is the life of the 
world." 

** It avails not talking of this," said the Varangian, with a cold gesture. 

" These Normans," said the Emperor, '* are then the people by whom the 
celebrated island of Britain is now conquered and governea ?" 

•* It is but too true," an#^ered the Varangian. 

" They are, then, a brave and warlike people ?" — said Alexius. 

" It would be base and false to say otherwise of an enemy," said Here- 
ward. " Wrong have they done me, and a wrong never to be atoned ; but 
to speak falsehood of them were but a woman's vengeance. Mortal enemies 
as they are to me, and mingling with all my recollections as that which is 
hateful and odious, yet were the troops of Europe mustered, as it seems 
they are likely to be, no nation or tribe dared in gallantry claim the advance 
of the haughty Norman." 

" And this Duke Robert, who is he ?" 

" That," answered the Varangian, " I cannot so well explain. He is the 
son — the eldest son, as men say, of the tyrant William, wno subdued Eng- 
land when I hardly existed, or was a child in the cradle. That William, 
the victor of Hastings, is now dead, we are assured by concurring testi- 
mony ; but while it seems his eldest son Duke Robert has become his heir 
to the Duchy of Normandy, some other of his children have been so fortu- 
nate as to acquire the throne of England, — unless, indeed, like the petty 
farm of some obscure yeoman, the fair kingdom has been divided among 
the tyrant's issue." 

" Concerning this," said the Emperor, '* we have heard something, which 
we shall try to reconcile with the soldier's narrative at leisure, holding the 
words of this honest Varangian as positive proof, in whatsoever he avers 
from his own knowledge. — And now, my grave and worthy counsellors, we 
most close this evening's service in the Temple of the Muses, this distress- 
ing news, brought us by our dearest son-in-law the Csdsar, having induced 
ns to prolong our worship of these learned eoddesses, deeper into the night 
than is consistent with the health of our beloved wife ana daughter; while 
to ourselves, this intelligence brin^ subject for grave deliberation." 

The courtiers exhausted their ingenuity in forming the most ingj»uAa% 
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prayers, that all evil consequences should be averted which could attend 
this excessive vigilance. 

Nicephorus and his fair bride spoke together as a pair equally desirons 
to close an accidental breach between them. ** Some things thou hast said, 
my Caesar/' observed the lady, " in detailing this dreadful intelligence, as 
elegantly turned as if the nine goddesses, to whom this temple is dedicated, 
had lent each her aid to the sense and expression." 

" I need none of their assistance," answered Nicephorus, " since I pos- 
sess a muse of my own, in whose genius are included all those attributes 
which the heathens vainly ascribed to the nine deities of Parnassus !" 

" It is well," said the fair historian, retiring bjr the assistance of her 
husband's arm ; " but if you will load your wife with praises far beyond 
her merits, you must lend her your arm to support her under the weighty 
burden you have been pleased to impose." The council parted when the 
imperial persons had retired, and most of them sought to indemnify them- 
selves in more free tboueh less dignified circles, for the constraint which 
they had practised in the Temple of the Muses. 



Vain man! thoa mayat eataem thy love as fair 

A* fond hyperboles auffiea to raise. ' 

She may be all that's matchless in her persoii. 

And all-diTine in soul to match her body; 

But take this ftom oie— thoo shall neTor call h«r 

Superior to her sex. while one surrii^ 

And I am her true Totary. 

Old Plat. 

Achilles Tatius, with his faithful Varangian close by his shoulder, 
melted from the dispersing assembly silently and almost invisibly, as snow 
is dissolved from its Alpine abodes as the days become more genial. No 
lordly stop, nor clash of armour, betokened the retreat of the military per- 
sons. The very idea of the necessity of guards was not ostentatiously 
brought forward, because, so near the presence of the Emperor, the emana- 
tion supposed to flit around that divinitj of earthly sovereigns, had credit 
for rendering it impassive and unassailable. Thus the oldest and most 
skilful courtiers, among whom our friend Agelastes was not to be forgotten, 
were of opinion, that, although the Emperor employed the ministry of the 
Varangians and other guards, it was rather for form's sake, than from any 
danger of the commission of a crime of a kind so heinous, that it was the 
fashion tq^account it almost impossible. And this doctrine, of the rare oc- 
currence of such a crime, was repeated from month to month in those very 
chambers, where it had oftener than once been perpetrated, and sometimes 
by the very persons who monthly laid schemes fbr carrying some dark con- 
spiracy against the reigning Emperor into positive execution. 

At length the captain of the life-guardsmen, and his faithful attendant, 
found themselves on the outside of the Blacquernal Palace. The passage 
which Achilles found for their exit, was closed by a j:)08tern which a sin^e 
Vr^rangian shut behind them, drawing, at the same time, bolt and bar with 
an ill-omened and jarring sound. Looking back at the mass of turrets, bat- 
tlements, and spires, out of which they had at length emerged, Hereward 
oould not but feel his heart lighten to find himself once more under the deep 
blue of a Qrecian heaven, where the planets were burning with unusual 
lustre. He sighed and rubbed his hands with pleasure, like a man newl/ 
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restored to liberty. He eyen spoke to his leader, contrary to his custom 
unless addressed: — "Metbinks the air of yonder balls, yalorous Captain, 
carries with it a perfume, which, though it may be well termed sweet, is so 
suffocating, as to be more suitable to sepulchrous chambers, than to the 
dwellings of men. Happy I am that I am free, as I trust, from its influ- 
tnces.*' 

" Be happ^, then," said Achilles Tatius, " since thy yile, cloddish spirit 
feels suffocation rather than refreshment in gales, which, instead of cauning 
death, misht recall the dead themselves to life. Yet this I will say for thee, 
HerewartC that, bom a barbarian, within the narrow circle of a savage's 
desires and pleasures, and having no idea of life, save what thou derivest 
honk such vile and Isase connexions, thou art, nevertheless, designed by 
nature for better things, and hast this day sastained a trial, in which, I fear 
me, not even one of mine own noble corps, frozen as they are into lumps of 
unfashioned barbarity, could have equalled thy bearing. And speak now 
in true faith, hast not thou been rewarded ?'' 

" That will I never deny," said the Varangian. " The pleasure of know- 
ing, twenty-four hours perhaps before my comrades, that the Normans are 
coming hither to afford us a full revenge of the bloody day of Hastings, is 
a lordly recompense, for the task of spending some hours in hearing the 
lengthened chat of a lady, who has written about she knows not what, and 
the flattering commentaries of the bystanders, who pretended to give her 
an account of what they did not themselves stop to witness." 

"Hereward, my good youth," said Achilles Tatius, "thou ravest, and I 
think I should do well to place thee under the custody of spme person of 
skill. Too much hardihood, my valiant soldier, is in soberness allied to 
over-daring. It was only natural that thou shouldst feel a becoming pride 
in thy late position ; yet, let it but taint thee with vanity, and the effect 
will be little short of madness. Why, thou hast looked boldly in the faco 
of a Princess born in the' purple, before whom my own eyes, though well 
used to such spectacles, are never raised* beyond the foldings of her veil." 

" So be it in the name of Heaven I" replied Hereward. " Nevertheless, 
handsome faces were made to look upon, and the eyes of young men to see 
withal." 

*• If such be their final end," said Achilles, " never did thine, I will freely 
suppose, find a richer apology for the somewhat overbold license which thou 
tookest in thy gase upon the Princess this evening." 

•* Good leader, or Follower, whichever is your favourite title," said the 
Anglo-Briton, "drive not to extremity a plain man, who desires to hold his 
duty in all honour to the imperial family. The Princess, wife of the Csosar, 
and bom, you tell me, of a purple colour, has now inherited, notwithstand- 
ing, the features of a most lovely woman. She hath composed a history, 
of which I presume not to form a judgment, since I cannot understand it; 
she sings like an aneel ; and to conclude, after the fashion of the knights 
of this day — though I deal not ordinarily with their language — I would say 
cheerfully, that I am ready to place myself in lists against any one whom- 
soever, who dares detract from the beauty of the imperial Anna Comncna's 
person, or from the virtues of her mind. Having said this, my noble cap- 
tain, we have said all that it is competent for you to inouire into, or for me 
to answer. That there are hansomer women than the Princess, is unques- 
tionable ; and I question it the less, that I have myself seen a person whom 
I think far her superior ; and with that let us close the dialogue." 

" Thy beauty, thou unparalleled fool," said Achilles, " must, I ween, be 
the daughter of the large-bodied northern boor, living next door to him 
upon whose farm was brought up the person of an ass, curst with such in* 
tolerable want of judgment." 

•* You may say your pleasure, captain," replied Hereward ; " because it 
is the safer for us both that thou canst not on such a topic eitner offend m«^ 
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who hold thy judgment as light as thou canst esteem mine, or n>eak any 
derogation of a person >i'hom you never saw, but whom, if yoa had seen, 
perchance I might not so patiently have brooked any reflections upon, o?en 
at the hands of a military superior." 

Achilles Tatius had a gooa deal of the penetration necessary for one in 
his situation. lie never provoked to extremity the daring spirits whom ho 
commanded, and never used any freedom with them beyond the extent that 
ho knew their patience could boar. Ilereward was a favourite soldier, and 
had, in that respect at least, a sincere liking and rej^rd for his commander: 
when, therefore, the Follower, instead of resenting his petulance, good- 
humouredly apologized for having hurt his feelings, the momentary dis- 
pleasure between them was at an end ; the officer at once reassnmed his 
superiority, and the soldier sunk back with a deep sigh, given to pome 
period which was long past, into his wonted silence and reserve. Indeed 
the Follower had another and further design upon Hcreward, of which he 
was as yet unwilling to do more than give a distant hint. 

After a long pause, during which they approached the barracks, a gloomy 
fortified building constructed for the residence of their corps, the captain 
motioned his soldier to draw close up to his side, and proceeaed to ask him, 
in a confidential tone — *' Ilereward, my friend, although it is scarce to be 
supposed that in the presence of the imperial family thou shouldst mark 
any one who did not partake of their blooa, or rather, as Ilomer has it, who 
did not participate ot the divine icJior, which, in their sacred persons, sup- 
plies the place of that vulgar fluid ; yet, during so long an audience, thou 
mightst possibly, from his uncourtly person and attire, have distinguished 
Agelastes, whom we courtiers call the Elephant, from his strict observation 
of the rule which forbids any one to sit down or rest in the Imperial 
presence ?" 

'* I think," replied the soldier, *' I marked the man you mean ; his age 
was some seventy and upwards, — a big burly person ; — and the baMness 
which reached to the top of his head was well atoned for by a white beard 
of prodigious size, which descended in waving curls over his breast, and 
leached to the towel with which his loins were girded, instead of the silken 
sash used by other persons of rank." 

*' Most accurately marked, my Varangian," said the officer. "What else 
didst thou note about this person V* 

'* His cloak was in its texture as coarse as that of the meanest of Um 
people, but it was strictly clean, as if it had been the intention of the wearer 
to exhibit poverty, or carelessness and contempt of dress, avoiding, at the 
same time, every particular which implied anything negligent, sordid, or 
disgusting." 

"By St. Sophia!" said the officer, "thou astonishest me ! The Prophet 
Baalam was not more surprised when his ass turned round her head and 
spoke to him I — And what else didst thou note concerning this man 7 I see 
those who meet thee must beware of thy observation, as well aa of thy 
battle-axe." 

" If it please your Valour," answered the soldier, " we English have eyes 
as well as hands ; but it is only when discharging our duty that we permit 
our tongues to dwell on what we have observed. I noted but little of this 
man's conversation, but from what I heard, it seemed he was not unwilling 
to play what we call the jester, or jack-pudding, in the conversation, a cha- 
racter which, considering the man's age and physiognomy, is not, I should 
be tempted to say, natural, but assumed tor some purpose of deeper 
import." 

" Hereward," answered his officer, " thoa hast spoken like an angel sent 
down to examine men's bosoms: that man, Agemstes, is a contradiction, 
such as earth has seldom witnessed. Possessing all that wisdom which in 
(>rmer times united the sages of this nation with tJbe gods themselves, Age- 
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Imstes has the same cnnnin^ as the elder Brutus, who disguised his talents 
onder the semblance of an idle jester. He appears to seek no office — he 
desires no consideration — he pays suit at court only when positiyely required 
to do so; yet what shall I say, my soldier, concerning the cause of an 
influence gained without apparent effort, and extending almost into the verj 
thoughts of men, who appear to act as he would desire, without his soli- 
dtin^ them to that purpose ? Men say strange things concerning the extent 
of his communications with other beings, whom our fathers worshipped 
with prayer and sacrifice. I am determined, however, to know the road by 
which he climbs so hi^h and so easily towards the point to which all men 
•spire at court, and it will go hard but he shall cither share his ladder with 
me, or I will strike its support from under him. Thee, Hereward, I have 
chosen to assist me in this matter, as the knights among these Frankish 
infidels select, when going upon an adventure, a sturdy squire, or inferior 
attendant, to share the dangers and the recompense ; and this I am moved 
to, as much by the shrewdness thou hast this night manifested, as by the 
eourage which thoa mayst boast, in common with, or rather beyond, thy 
eompanions.'' 

*' 1 am obliged, and I thank your Valour,'' replied the Varangian, more 
coldly perhaps than his officer expected ; " I am ready, as is my duty, to 
serve you in anything consistent with Ood and the Emperor's claims upon 
my service. I would only say, that, as a sworn inferior soldier, I will do 
nothine contrary to the laws of the empire, and, as a sincere though igno- 
rant Christian, I will have nothing to do with the cods of the heathens, 
save to defy them in the name and strength of the holy saints.'' 

** Idiot !" said Achilles Tatius, " dost thou think that I, already possessed 
of one of the first dignities of the empire, could meditate anything con- 
trary to the interests of Alexius Comnenus ? or, what would be scarce more 
atrocious, that I, the chosen friend and ally of the reverend Patriarch Zo- 
simus, should meddle with anything bearing a relation, however remote, to 
heresy or idolatry V 

*' Iruly," answered the Varangian, ** no one would be more surprised or 
grieved than I should ; but when we walk in a labyrinth, we must tssume 
and announce that we have a steady and forward purpose, which is one 
mode at least of keeping a straight path. The people of this country have 
so many ways of saying the same thing, that one can hardly know at last 
what is their real meaning. We English, on the other hand, can only 
express ourselves in one set of words, but it is one out of which all the inge- 
nuity of the world could not extract a double meaning." 

** 'Tis well," said his officer, ** to-morrow we will talk more of this, for 
which purpose thou wilt come to my quarters a little afler sunset. And, 
hark thee, to-morrow, while the sun is in heaven, shall be thine own, either 
to sport thyself or to repose. Employ thy time in the latter, by my advice, 
since to-morrow night, like the present, may find us both watchers.'^ 

So saying, they entered the barracks, where they parted company — the 
commander of the life-guards taking his way to a splendid set of apartments 
which belonged to him in that capacity, and the Anglo-Saxon seeking his 
ttdie humble accommodations as a subaltern officer of the same corps. 
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Such forces met not, nor so T«st a camp, 

When A(;rican, with all his northern powers, 

fiesiefied Albmnra, as romances tell. 

The ciiy of Gallaphron, from thence to win 

The fairest of her sex, AngAlica, 

His dauRhter, suujtht by many prowess'd knJRhfs, 

Both Paynim, and the Peers of Cbarlema^e. 

Paradisi RKGAnrzD. 

Early on the morning of the day following that which we have comme- 
morated, the Imperial Council was assembled, where the number of general 
officers with sounding titles, disguised under a thin veil the real weakness 
of the Grecian empire. The commanders were numerous and the dis- 
tinctions of their rank minute, but the soldiers were very few in comparison. 

The offices formerly filled by prefects, praetors, and questors, were now 
held by persons who had gradually risen into the authority of those officers, 
and who, though designated from their domestic duties about the Emperor, 
yet, from that very circumstance, possessed what, in that despotic court, 
was the most effectual source of power. A long train of officers entered 
the great hall of the Castle of Blacquernal, and proceeded so far together 
as their different grades admitted, while in each chamber through which 
they passed in succession) a certain number of the train whose rank per- 
mitted them to advance no farther, remained behind the others. Thus, 
when the interior cabinet of audience was gained, which was not until their ^ 
passage through ten anterooms, five persons only found themselves in the 
presence of the Emperor in this innermost and most sacred recess of royalty, 
decorated by all 'the splendour of the period. 

The Emperor Alexius sat upon a stately throne, rich with barbaric gems 
and gold, and flanked on either hand, in imitation probably of Solomon's 
magnificence, with the form of a couchant lion in the same precious metal. 
Not to dwell upon other marks of splendour, a tree whose trunk seemed 
also of gold, shot up behind the throne, which it over-canopied with its 
branches. Amid the boughs were bh-ds of various kinds curiously wrought 
and enamelled, and fruit composed of precious stones seemed to glisten 
among the leaves. Five officers alone, the highest in the state, had the pri- 
vilege of entering this sacred recess when the Emperor helj-council. These 
were — the Grand Domestic, who might be termed of rank with a modern 
prime minister — the Logothete, or chancellor — the Protospathaire, or com- 
mander of the guards, already mentioned — the Acolyte, or Follower, and 
leader of the Varangians — and the Patriarch. 

The doors of this secret apartment, and the adjacent antechamber, were 
guarded by six deformed Nubian slaves, whoso writhen and withered coun- 
tenances formed a hideous contrast with their snow-white dresses and 
splendid equipment They were mutes, a species of wretches borrowed 
from the despotism of the East, that they might bo unable to proclaim the 
deeds of tyranny of which they were the unscrupulous agents. They were 
generally held in a kind of horror, rather than compassion, for men con- 
sidered that slaves of this sort had a malignant pleasure in avenging upon 
others the irreparable wrongs which had severed themselves from humanity. 

It was a general custom, though, like many other usages of the Greeks, 
it would be held childish in modem times, that by means of machinery 
easily conceived, the lions, at the entrance of a stranger, were made, as it 
were, to rouse themselves and roar, after which a wind seemed to rustle the 
foliage of the tree, the birds hopped from branch to branch, pecked the fruit, 
and appeared to fill the chamber with their carolling. This display had 
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darmed many an ignorant foreign ambassador, and even the Orecian coan- 
lellors themselves v^ore expected to display the same sensations of fear,«uo- 
ieeded by surprise, when they heard the roar of the lions, followed by the 
»ncert of the birds, although perhaps it was for the fiftieth time. On this 
loeasion, as a proof of the urgency of the present meeting of the council, 
ihese ceremonies were entirely omitted. 

The speech of the Emperor himself seemed to supply by its commence- 
ncnt the bellowing of the lions, while it ended in a strain more resembling 
Jtte warbling of the birds. 

In his first sentences, he treated of the audacity and unheard-of boldness 
>f the millions of Franks, who, under the pretence of wresting Palestine 
from the infidels, had ventured to invade the sacred territories of the empire. 
Ele threatened them with such chastisement as his innumerable forces and 
>fficers would, he affirmed, find it easy to inflict. To all this the audience, 
ind especially the military officers, gave symptoms of ready assent. 

Alexius, however, did not long persist in the warlike intentions which he 
it first avowed. The Franks, he at length seemed to reflect, were, in pro- 
fession, Christians. Thev might possibly be serious in their pretext of the 
smsade, in which case their motives claimed a degree of indulgence, and, 
although erring, a certain portion of respect. Their numbers also were 
rreat, and their valour could not be despised by those who had seen them 
Bght at Durazzo,* and elsewhere. They might also, by the permission of 
Supreme Providence, be, in the long run, the instruments ot advantage to 
the most sacred empire, though they approached it with so little ceremony. 
He had, therefore, mingling the virtues of prudence, humanity, and gene- 
rosity, with that valour which must always bum in the heart of an Em- 
peror, formed a plan, which he was about to submit to their consideration, 
ror present execution ; and, in the first place, he requested of the Qrand 
Domestic, to let him know what forces he might count upon on the western 
side of the Bosphorus. 

** Innumerable are the forces of the empire as the stars in heaven, or the 
land on the sea-shore,'' answered the Qrand Domestic. 

•' That is a goodly answer," said the Emperor, " provided there were 
itrangers present at this conference ; but since we hold consultation in pri- 
rate, it 'is necessary that I know precisely to what number that army 
amounts which I have to rely upon. Reserve your eloquence till some fitter 
time, and let me know what you, at this present moment, mean by the word 
innumerable V* 

The Grand Domestic paused, and hesitated for a short space ; but as he 
became aware that the moment was one in which the Emperor could not be 
trifled with, (for Alexius Comnenus was at times dangerous,) he answered 
thus, but not without hesitation. " Imperial master and lord, none better 
knows that such an answer cannot be hastily made, if it is at the same time 
to be correct in its results. The number of the imperial host betwixt this 
city and the western frontier of the empire, deducting those absent on fur- 
lough, cannot be counted upon as amounting to more than twenty-five thou- 
sand men, or thirtv thousand at most." 

Alexius struck his forehead with his hand ; and the counsellors, seeing 
him give way to such violent expressions of grief and surprise, began to 
enter into discussions, which they would otherwise have reserved for a fitter 
place and time. 

" By the trust your Highness reposes in me," said the Logothete, " there 
baa been drawn from your Highnesses coffers during the last year, gold 
enough to pay double the number of the armed warriors whom the Grand 
Domestic now mentions." 

"Your Imperial Highness," retorted the impeached minister, with no 
■ — — 

« For th« bfttU* of Donzzo, Oct lOBl. in which Alexias wm deitetcd wiUi irtat ilaachltar bf Bflbtxt 
I, and «acap«d only br the iwiftncn of hii horM, no Gd)boii, eh. 66. 
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Bmall animation, ''will at once remember the ptationary garrisons, in 
addHion to tho movable troops, fur which this figure-coster makes no 
allowance." 

" Peace, both of you !" said Alexius, composing himself hastily ; "oof 
actual numbers are in truth less than we counted on, but let us not hj 
wrangling augment tho difficulties of the time. L'^t those troops be dit* 
persed in valleys, in passes, behind ridges of hills, and in difficult ground, 
where a little art being used in the position, can make few men supply ths 
appearance of numbers, between this city and tho western frontier of the 
empire. While this disposal is made, wo will continue to adjust with these 
crusaders, as they call themselves, the terms on which wo will consent to 
let them pass through our dominions ; nor are we without hope of nego- 
tiating with them, so as to gain great advantage to our kingdom. We will 
insist that they pass through our country only by armies of perhaps fifty 
thousand at once, whom we will successively transport into Asia, so that no 
greater number shall, by assembling beneath our walls, ever endanger the 
safety of tho metropolis of the world. 

*' On their way towards the banks of the Bosphorus, we will supply them 
with provisions, if they march peaceably, and in order: and if any straggle 
from their standards, or insult the country by marauding, wo suppose our 
valiant peasants will not hesitate to repress their excesses, and that without 
our giving positive orders, since we would not willingly bo charged with any 
thing like a breach of engagement. AVe suppose, also, that the Scythiana, 
Arabs, Syrians, and other mercenaries in our service, will not suffer our 
subjects to be overpowered in their own just defence ; as, besides that there 
is no justice in stripping our own country of provisions, in order to feed 
strangers, we will not be surprised nor unpardonably displeased to learn, 
that of tho ostensible quantity of flour, some sacks should be found filled 
with chalk, or lime, or some such substance. It is, indeed, truly wonderful, 
what the stomach of a Frank will digest comfortably. Their guides, also, 
whom you shall choose with reference to such duty, will take care to con- 
duct the crusaders by difficult and circuitous routes ; which will be doing 
them a real service, by inuring them to tho hardships of the country and 
climate, which they would otherwise have to face witnout seasoning. 

•' In the meantime, in your intercourse with their chiefs, whom they call 
counts, each of whom thinks himself as great as an Emperor, you will take 
care to give no offence to their natural presumption, and omit no opportunity 
of informing them of the wealth and bounty of our government. Sums of 
money may bo even given to persons of note, and largesses of less avail to 
those under them. Vou, our Logothete, will take good order for this, and 
you, our Grand Domestic, will tako care that such soldiers as may cut off 
detached parties of the Franks shall bo presented, if possible, in savage 
dress, and under the show of infidels. In commending these ii^unctlons to 
your care, I purpose that, the crusaders having found the value of our 
friendship, and also in some sort the danger of our enmity, those whom we 
shall safely transport to Asia, shall be, however unwieldy, still a smaller 
and more compact body, whom we may deal with in all Christian prudence. 
Tlrus, by using fair words to one, threats to another, gold to the avaricious, 
power to the ambitious, and reasons to those that are capable of listening 
to them, wo doubt not but to prevail upon those Franks, mot as they are 
from a thousand points, and enemies of each other, to acknowledge us as 
their common superior, rather than choose a leader among themselves, when 
they are made aware of tho great fjict, that every village in Palestine, from 
Dan to Beersheba, is tho original property of the sacred Roman empire, 
and that whatever Christian goes to war for their recovery, must go as our 
subject, and hold any conquest which he may make, as our vassal. Vice 
and virtue, sense and folly, ambition and disinterested devotion, will alike 
recommend to the survivors of these BiDgular-minded men, to become tht 
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There was a general inclination of the head among the courtiers, with 
the Eastern acclamation of, — "Long live the Emperor T' 

When the murmur of this applausive exclamation had subsided, Alexius 
proceeded: — "Once more, I saj, that my faithful Grand I>omestic, and 
tho^e who act under him, will take care to commit the execution of such 
pan of these orders as may seem aggressive, to troops of foreign appearance 
and language, which, I grieve to eay, are mf>rc numerous in our imperial 
army than our natural-born and orthodox subjects." 

The Patriarch here interposed his opinion. — " There is a consolation," he 
said, " in the thought, that the genuine liomans in the imperial army are' 
but few, since a trade so bloody as war, is most fitly prosecuted by those 
whose doctrines, as well as their doings, on earth, merit eternal condemna- 
tion in the next world/' 

••Reverend Patriarch,*' said the Emperor, "we would not willingly hold 
with the wild infidels, that Paradise is to be gained by the sabre ; neverthe- 
less, we would hope that a Roman dying in battle for his religion and his 
Emperor, may find as good hope of acceptation, after the mortal pang is 
over, as a man who dies in peace, and with unblooded hand." 

" It is enough for me to say," resumed the Patriarch, " that the Church's 
doctrine is not so indulgent: she is herself peaceful, and her promises of 
favour are for thoseVho have been men of peace. Yet think not I bar the 
gates of Heaven against a soldier, as such, if believing all the doctrines of 
our Church, and complying with all our observances ; far less would I con- 
demn your Imperial ^Iaje8ty'8 wise precautions, both for diminishing the 
power and thinning the ranks of those Latin heretics, who come hither to 
despoil us, and plunder perhaps both church and temple, under the vain 
protext that Heaven would permit them, stained with so many heresies, to 
reconquer that Holy Land, which true orthodox Christians, your Majesty's 
sacred predecessors, have not been enabled to retain from the infidel. And 
well I trust that no settlement made under the Latins will bo permitted by 
jour Majesty to establish itself, in which the Cross shall not be elevated 
with liml>s of the same length, instead of that irregular and most damnable 
error which prolongs, in western churches, the nether limb of that most 
holy emblem." 

" Rpverend Patriarch," answered the Emperor, " do not deem that we 
think lightly of your weighty scruples ; but the question is now, not in 
what manner we may convert these Latin heretics to the true fiiith, but how 
we may avoid being overrun by their myriads, which resemble those of the 
locusts by which their approach was preceded and intimated." 

*• Your Majesty," said the Patriarch, " will act with your usual wisdom ; 
for my party I have only stated my doubts, that I may save my own ^ soul 
alive." 

" Our constmction," said the Emperor, " does your sentiments no wrong, 
most reverend Patriarch ; and you," addressing himself to the other coun- 
scllore, " will attend to those separate charges given out for directing the 
execution of the commands which have been generally intimated to you. 
They are written out in the sacred ink, and our sacred subscription is duly 
marked with the fitting tinge of green and purple. Let them, therefore, be 
Btrictly obeyed. Ourselves will assume the command of such of the Im- 
mortal Bands as remain in the city, and join to them the cohorts of our 
faithful Varangians. At the head of these troops, we will await the arrival 
of these strangers under the walls of the city, and, avoiding combat while 
our policy can postpone it, we will bo ready, in case of the worst, to take 
wbateoever chance it shall please the Almighty to send us." 

Here the council broke up, and the difierent chiefs began to exert them- 
Mlyes in the execution of their various instructions, civil and milvtAx^, 
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secret or public, favourable or hostile to the crusaders. The peculiar genius 
of the Grecian people was seen upon this occasion. Their loud and boastful 
talking corresponacd with the ideas which tho Emperor wished to enforce 
upon the crusaders concerning the extent of his power and resources. Nor 
is it to bo disguised, that the wily selfishness of most of those in the service 
of Alexius, endeavoured to find some indirect way of applying the imperial 
instruction, so as might best suit their own private ends. 

Meantime, the news had gone abroad in Constantinople of the arrival of 
the huge miscellaneous army of the west upon the limits of the Grecian 
empire, and of their purpose to pass to Palestine. A thousand reports 
magnified, if that was possible, an event so wonderful. Some said, that 
their ultimate view was the conquest of Arabia, the destruction of the 
Prophet's tomb, and the conversion of his green banner into a horse-cloth 
for the King of France's brother. Others supposed that the ruin and sack 
of Constantinople was the real object of the war. A third class thought it 
was in order to compel the Patriarch to submit himself to the Pope, adopt 
the Latin form of tho cross, and put an end to the schism. 

The Varangians enjoyed an addition to this wonderful news, seasoned as 
it everywhere was with something peculiarly suited to the prejudices of the 
hearers. It was gathered originally from what our friend Ilereward, who 
■was one of their inferior officers, called sergeants or constables, had suffered 
to transpire of what ho had heard the preceding evening. Considering 
that the fact must be soon matter of notoriety, he had no hesitation to give 
his comrades to understand that a Norman army was coming hither under 
Duke Robert, the son of the far-famed William the Conqueror, and with 
hostile intentions, he concluded, against them in particular. Like all other 
men in peculiar circumstances, the Varangians adopted an explanation 
applicable to their own condition. These Normans, who hated the Saxon 
nation, and had done so much to dishonour and oppress them, were now 
following them, they supposed, to tlie foreign capital where they bad found 
refuge, with the purpose of making war on the bountiful prince who pro- 
tected their sad remnant. Under this belief, many a deep oath was sworn 
in Norse and Anglo-Saxon, that their keen battle-axes should avenge tho 
slaughter of Hastings, and many a pledge, both in wine and ale, was quaffed 
who should most deeply resent, and most effectually revenge, the wrongs 
which the Anglo-Saxons of England had received at the hand of their op- 
pressors. 

Uereward, the author of this intelligence, bogan soon to be sorry that he 
had ever suffered it to escape him, so closely was he cross-examined con- 
cerning its precise import, by the enquiries of his comrades, from whom he 
thought himself obliged to keep concealed the adventures of the preceding 
evening, and the place in which he had gained his information. 

About noon, when he was effectually tired with returning the same answer 
to the same questions, and evading similar others which were repeatedly 
put to him, the sound of trumpets announced the presence of the Acolyte, 
Achilles Tatius, who came immediately, it was industriously whispered, 
from the sacred Interior, with news of the immediate approach of war. 

The Varangians, and the Roman bands called Immortal, it was said, 
were to form a camp under the city, in order to bo prompt to defend it at 
the shortest notice. This put the whole barracks into commotion, each 
man making the necessary provision for the approaching campaign. The 
noise was chiefly that of joyful bustle and acclamation; and it was so 
general, that Ilereward, whose rank permitted him to commit to a page or 
esquire the task of preparing his equipments, took the opportunity to leave 
the barracks, in order to seek some distant place apart from his comrades, 
and enjoy his solitary reflections upon the singular connexion into which 
he haa been drawn, and his direct communication with the Imperial 
(amily. 
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Paiising tltrough the d arrow streets, then deserted on account of the heat 
of the sun, he reached at length one of those broad terraces, which, descend- 
ing as it were by steps, upon the margin of the Bosphorns, formed one of 
the most splendid walks in the universe, and still, it is believed, preserved 
as a public promenade for the pleasure of the Turks, as formerly for that 
of the Christians. These graduated terraces were planted with many trees, 
among which the cypress, as usual, was most generally cultivated. Here 
bands of the inhabitants were to be seen : some- passing to and fro, with 
business and anxiety in their faces ; some standing still in groups, as if 
discussing the strange and weighty tidings of the day, and some, with the 
indolent carelessness of an eastern climate, eating their noontide refresh- 
ment in the shade, and spending their time as if their sole object was to^ 
make much of the day as it passed, and let the cares of to-morrow answer 
for themselves. 

While the Varangian, afraid of meeting some acquaintance in this con- 
course, which would have been inconsistent with the desire of seclusion 
which had brought him thither, descended or passed from one terrace to 
another, all marked him with looks of curiosity and enquiry, considering 
him to be one, who, from his arms and connexion with the court, must 
necessarily know more than others concerning the singular invasion by 
numerous enemies, and from various quarters, which was the news of the 
dav. 

Kone, however, had the hardihood to address the soldier of the guard, 
though all looked at him with uncommon interest. lie walked from the 
lighter to the darker alleys, from the more closed to the more open terraces, 
without interruption from any one, yet not without a feeling that he must 
not consider himself as alone. 

The desire that he felt to be solitary rendered him at last somojvhat 
watchful, so that he became sensible that he was dogged by a black slave, 
a personage not so unfreguent in the streets of Constantinople as to excite 
any particular notice. Ilis attention, however, being at length fixed on 
this individual, he began to be desirous to escape his oV)servation ; and the 
change of place which he had at first adopted to avoid society in general, 
be had now recourse to, in order to rid himself of this distant, though ap- 

Earently watchful attendant. Still, however, though he by change of place 
ad lost sight of the negro for a few minutes, it was not long ere he again 
discovered him at a distance too far for a companion, but near enough to 
serve all the purposes of a spy. Displeased at this, the Varangian turned 
short in his walk, and choosing a spot where none was in sight but the 
object of his resentment, walked suddenly up to him, and demanded where- 
fore, and by whose orders, he presumed to dog his footsteps. The negro 
answered in a jargon as bad as that in which he was addressed though of 
a different kind, ** that he had orders to remark whither he went.'' 

" Orders from whom ?" said the Varangian. 

" From my master and yours," answered the negro, boldly. 

*• Thou infidel villain 1" exclaimed the angry soldier, " when was it that 
we became fellow-servants, and who is it that thou darest to call my 
master?'' 

" One who is master of the world," said the slave, " since he commands 
his own passions." 

" I shall scarce command mine," said the Varangian, "if thou repliest 
to my earnest questions with, thine afiected quirks of philosonhy. Once 
more, what dost thou want with me ? and why hast thou the Doldness to 
watch me ?" 

'* I have told thee already," said the slave, " that I do my master's com- -■ 
mands." ^kz 

"But I must know who thy master is," said Hereward. Mtt. 

" He must tell thee that himself,'^ replied the negro ; " he traeta not ft ^^^ ^ 

g2 
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poor slave like me with the purpose of the errands on which he sends 
mo." 

" He has left thee a tongue, howcyer," said the YaranfriaDy ** which some 
of thy countrymen would, I think, be glad to possess. Do not proToke ms 
to abridge it by refusing me the information which I have a right to 
demand.'' 

The black meditated, as it seemed from the grin on his face, further eva- 
sions, when Ilereward cut them short by raising the staff of his Ivattle-axe. 
*' Put me not," he said, ** to dishonour myself by striking thoe with this 
weapon, calculated for a use so much more noble." 

'* I may not do so, valiant sir," snid the negro, laying aside an impudent, 
half-gibing tone which he had hitherto made use of, and betraying personal 
fear m his manner. ** If you boat the poor slave to death, you cannot learn 
what his master hath forbid him to tell. A short walk will save your honoar 
the stain, and yourself the trouble, of beating what cannot resist, and me 
the pain of enduring what I can neither retaliate nor avoid." 

*' Lead on then," said the Varangian. " Be assured thou shalt not fool 
me by thy fair words, and I will know the person who is impudent enough 
to assume the right of watching mj motions." 

The black walked on with a species of leer peculiar to his physiognomy, 
which might be construed as expressive cither of malice or of mere humour. 
The Varangian followed him with some suspicion, for it happened that he 
had had little intercourse with the unhappy race of Africa, and had not 
totally overcome the feeling of surprise with which he had at first regarded 
them, when he arrived a stranger from the north. So often did this man look 
back upon him during their walk, and with so penetrating and observing a 
cast of countenance, that Ucrcward felt irresistibly renewed in his mind the 
English prejudices, which assigned to the demons the sable colour and dis- 
torted cast of visage of his conductor. The scene into which he was guided, 
strengthened an association which was not of itself unlikely to occur to the 
ignorant and martial islander. 

The negro led the way from the splendid terraced walks which we have 
described, to a path descending to the sea-shore, when a place appeared, 
which, far from being trimmed, like other parts of the coast, into walks of 
embankments, seemed, on the contrary, abandoned to neglect, and was 
covered with the mouldering ruins of antiquity, where these had not been 
overgrown by the luxuriant vegetation of the climate. These fragments of 
building, occupying a sort of recess of the bay, were hidden by steep banks 
on each side, and although in fact they formed part of the city, yet they 
were not seen from any part of it, and, embosomed in the manner we have 
described, did not in turn command any view of the churches, palaces, 
towers, and fortifications, amongst which they lay. The sight of tnis soli- 
tary, and apparently deserted spot, encumbered with ruins, and overgrown 
with cypress and otner trees, situated as it was in the midst of a populous 
oitj, had something hi it impressive and awful to the imagination. The 
ruins were of an ancient date, and in the style of a foreign people. The 
gigantic remains of a portico, the mutilated fragments of statues of great 
size, but executed in a taste and attitude so narrow and barbaric as to seem 
perfectly the reverse of the Grecian, and the half-defaced hieroglyphics 
which could be traced on some part of the decayed sculpture, corroborated 
the popular account of their origin, which we shall briefly detail. 

According to tradition, this had been a temple dedicated to the Egyptian 
goddess Gybsle, built while the lloman Empire was vet heathen, and while 
Constantinople was still called by the name of Byzantium. It is well known 
that the superstition of the Egyptians — vulgarly gross in its literal meanine 
as well as in its mystical interpretation, and peculiarly the foundation of 
many wild doctrines, — was disowned by the principles of general tolera- 
tion, and the system of polytheism received by Kome, and was excluded by 
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repeated laws from the respect paid by the empire to almost every other 
religioD, however extravagant or absurd. Nevertheless, these Egyptian 
rites had charms for the curious and the superstitious, and had, after long 
oppositioD, obtained a footing in the empire. 

Still, although tolerated, the Egyptian priests were rather considered as 
sorcerers than as pontiffs, and their whole ritual had a nearer relation to 
magic in popular estimation, than to any regular system of devotion. 

Stained with these accusations, even among the heathen themselves, the 
worship of Egypt was held in more mortal abhorrence by the Christians, 
than the other and more rational kinds of heathen devotion ; that is, if any 
at all had a right to be termed so. The brutal worship of Apis and Cybele 
was regarded, not only as a pretext for obscene and profligate pleasures, but 
as having a direct tendency to open and encourage a dangerous commerce 
with evil spirits, who were supposed to take upon themselves, at these un- 
hallowed altars, the names and characters of these foul deities. Not only, 
therefore, the temple of Cybele, with its gigantic portico, its huge and in- 
elegant statues, and its fantastic hieroglyphics, was thrown down and defaced 
when the empire was converted to the Christian faith, but the very ground 
on which it stood was considered as polluted and unhallowed ; and no Em- 
peror having yet occupied the site with a Christian church, the place still 
remained neglected and deserted as we have described it. 

The Varangian Uereward was perfectly acquainted with the evil reputa- 
tion of the place ; and when the negro seemed disposed to advance into the 
interior of the ruins, he hesitated, and addressed his guide thus : — ** Ilark 
thee, my black friend, these huge fantastic images, some having dogs' heads, 
some cows' heads, and some no heads at all, are not held reverently in 
popular estimation. Your own colour, also, my comrade, is greatly too like 
that of Satan himself, to render jrou an unsuspicious companion amid ruins, 
in which the false spirit, it is said, daily walks his rounds. Midnight and 
Noon are the times, it is rumoured, of his appearance. I will go no farther 
with you, unless you assign me a fit reason for so doing.'' 

**ln making so childish a proposal,'' said the negro, **you take from me, 
in effect^ all desire to guide you to my master. I thought I spoke to a man 
of invincible courage, and of that good sense upon which courage is best 
founded. But your valour only emboldens you to beat a black slave, who 
has neither strength nor title to resist you ; and your courage is not enough 
to enable you to look without trembling on the dark side of a wall, even 
when the sun is in the heavens." 

** Thou art insolent," said Hercward, raising his axe. 

•* And thou art foolish," said the negro, " to attempt to prove thy man- 
hood and thy wisdom by the very mode which gives reason for calling them 
both in question. I have already said there can be little valour in beating 
a wretch like me ; and no man, surely, who wishes to discover his way, 
would begin by chasing away his guide." 

** I follow thee" said Hereward, stung with the insinuation of cowardice; 
" but if thou leadest me into a snare, thy free talk shall not save thy bones, 
if a thousand of thy complexion, from earth or hell, were standing ready 
to back thee." 

" Thou objectest sorely to my complexion," said the negro ; *' how know- 
est thou that it is, in' fact, a thing to be counted and acted upon as matter 
of reality ? Thine own eyes daily apprize thee, that the colour of the sky 
nightly changes from bright to black, yet thou knowest that this is by no 
means owing to any habitual colour of the heavens themselves. The same 
change that takes place in the hue of the heavens, has existence in the 
tinge of the deep sea — Uow canst thou tell, but what the difference of my 
colour from thine own may be owing to some deceptious change of a similar 
nature — not real in itself, but only creating an apparent reality ?" 

'* Thoa majst have painted thyself, no doubt," answered the Yaran^aa^ 
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upon reflection, " and thy blackness, therefore, may be only apparent ; but 
I think thy old friend himself could hardly have presented these grinning 
lips, with the white teeth and flattened nose, so much to the life, unle«i8 that 
peculiarity of Nubian physiognomy, as they call it, had accurately and 
really an existence ; and to save thee some trouble, my dark friend, I will 
tell thee, that though thou speakcst to an uneducated Varangian, I am not 
entirely unskilled in the Grecian art of making subtle words pass upon the 
hearers instead of reason." 

" Ay ?" said the negro, doubtfully, and somewhat surprised ; " and may 
the slave Diogenes — for so my master 1ms christened me — enquire into the 
means by which you reached knowledge so unusual?" 

" It is soon told," replied Ilereward. " My countryman, Witikind, beine 
a constable of our bands, retired from active service, and spent the end or 
a long life in this city of Constantinople. Being past all toils of battle, 
either those of reality, as you word it, or the pomp and fatigue of the exer- 
cising ground, the poor old man, in despair of something to pass his time, 
attended the lectures of the philosophers." 

•'And what did he learn there?" said the negro; "for a ba^rbarian, grown 
grey under the helmet, was not, as I think, a very hopeful student in our 
schools." 

*' As much though, I should think, as a menial slave, which I understand 
to be thy condition," replied the soldier. ** But I have understood from him, 
that the masters of this idle science make it their business to substitute, in 
their argumentations, mere words instead of ideas ; and as they never agree 
upon the precise meaning of the former, their disputes can never arrive at 
a fair or settled conclusion, since they do not agree in the language in which 
they express them. Their theories, as they call them, are built on the sand, 
and the wind and tide shall prevail against them." 

*' Say so to my master," answered the black, in a serious tone. 

** I will," said the Varangian ; *' and ho shall know me as an ignorant 
soldier, having but few ideas, and those only concerning my religion and 
my military duty. But out of theso opinions I will neither be beaten by a 
battery of sophisms, nor cheated by the arts or the terrors of the friends of 
heathenism, either in this world or the next." 

" You may speak your mind to him then yourself," said Diogenes. He 
stepped aside as if to make way for the Varangian, to whom he motioned 
to go forward. 

Ilereward advanced accordingly, by a half-worn and almost imperceptible 
ath leading through the long rough grass, and, turning round a half-demo- 
ished shrine, which exhibited the remains of Apis, the bovine deity, he 
came immediately in front of the philosopher, Agelastes, who, sitting among 
the ruins, reposed his limbs on the grass. 



I 



Clinptrr tijt (Eigljtji. 



Thmarh the rain wchs which puzzle sophixts* skill, 
Pluu KHKo antl b(m(»t lueanini^ wurk their %vaj; 
So Btuk (he varying cloudit u[>oti the kill. 
When the dear dawning bnghteos inlu day. 

Dr. Watts. 



The old man rose from the ground with alacrity, as Ilereward approached. 
" My bold Varangian," he said, " thou who vainest men and things not ac- 
cording to the false estimate ascribed to them in this world, but to their 
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real importance and actual value, thou art welcome, whatever has brought 
thee hither — thou art welcome to a place, where it is held the best business 
of philosophy to strip man of his borrowed ornaments, and reduce him to 
the just value of his own attributes of body and mind, singly considered/' 

" You are a courtier, sir," said the Saxon, " and as a permitted companion 
of the Emperor's Highness, you mnist be awaro, that there are twenty times 
more ceremonies than such a man as I c.in be acquainted with, for regu- 
lating the different ranks in society ; while a plain man like myself may be 
trell excused from pushing himself into the company of those above him, 
where he does not exactly know how be should comport himself." 

**True," said the philosopher; **but a man like yourself, noble Ilcro- 
ward, merits more consideration in the eyes of a real philosopher, than a 
thousand of those mere insects, whom the smiles of a court call into life, 
and whom its frowns reduce to annihilation/' 

" You are yourself, ^rave sir, a follower of the court," said Ilereward. 

"And a most punctilious one,'' said Agelastes. *' There is not, I trust, 
a subject in the empire who knows better the ten thousand punctilios exi- 
gible from those of different ranks, and due to different authorities. The man 
18 yet to be bom who has seen me take advantage of any more commodious 

r>Bture than that of standing in presence of the royal family. But though 
use those false scales in societv, and so far conform to its errors, my real 
judgment is of % more grave character, and more worthy of man, as said 
to be formed in the image of his Creator." 

" There can be small occasion," said the Varangian, '* to exercise your 
judgment in any respect upon me, nor am I desirous that any one should 
think of me otherwise than I am ; — a poor exile, namely, who endeavours 
to fix his faith upon Heaven, and to perform his duty to the world he lives 
in, and to the prince in whose service he is engaged. — And now, grave 
sir, permit me to ask, whether this meeting is by your desire, and for what 
is its purpose ? An African slave, whom I met in the public walks, and 
who calls himself Diogenes, tells me that you desired to speak with me ; ho 
hath soxdewhat the humour of the old scoffer, and so he may have lied. If 
■o, I will even forgive him the beating which I owe his assurance, and 
make my excuse at the same time for naving broken in upon your retire- 
ment, which I am totally unfit to share." 

" Diogenes has not played you false," answered Agelastes ; ** he has his 
humours, as you remarked even now, and with those some qualities also 
that put him upon a level with those of fairer complexion and bettor 
features." 

*' And for what," said the Varangian, " have you so employed him ? Can 
your wisdom possibly entertain a wish to converse with me ? ' 

'• I am an observer of nature and of humanity," answered the philoso- 
pher ; '* is it not natural that I should tiro of those beings who are formed 
entirely upon artifice, and long to see something more fresh from the hand 
of nature?" 

*' You see not that in me," said the Varangian ; " the rigour of military 
discipline, the camp — the centurion — the armour — frame a man's sentiments 
and limbs to them, as the sea-crab is framed to its shell. See one of us, 
and you see us all." 

" Permit me to doubt that," said Agelastes ; '* and to suppose that in 
Hereward, the son of Waltheoff, I see an extraordinary man, although he 
himself may be ignorant, owing to his modesty, of the rarity of his own 
good qualities." 

" The son of Waltheoff!" answered the Varangian, somewhat startled. — 
•* Do you know my father's name ?" 

'*Be not surprised," ai^swered the philosopher, "at my possessing so 
Ample a piece of information. It has cost mo but little trouble to attain it, 

Vol. XII.— 6 
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jet I would gladly h6pe that tho labour I have taken in that matter may 
convince you of my real desire to call you friend." 

'* It was indeed an unusual compliment,'' said Ilereward, ** that a man 
of your knowledge and station should be at the trouble to enquire, among 
tho Varangian cohorts, concerninjj the descent of ono of their constables. 
I scarcely think that my commander, the Acolyte himself, would think such 
knowledge worthy of being collected or preserved." 

"Greater men than he/' said Agolastcs, "certainly would not You 

know ono in high office, who thinks the names of his most faithful soldiers 
of less moment than those of his hunting dogs or his hawks, and would 
willingly save himself tho trouble of calling them otherwise than by a 
whistle." 

** I may not hear this," answered the Varangian. 

" I would not offend you," said the philosopher, "I would not even shake 
your jijood opinion of tho person I allude to ; yet it surprises me that such 
should be entertained by one of your great qualities." 

" A truce with this, grave sir, which is in fact trifling in a person of your 
character and appearance," answered tho Anglo-Saxon. " I am like the 
rocks of my country ; the fierce winds cannot shake me, tho soft rains cannot 
melt me ; flattery and loud words are alike lost upon me." 

** And it is even for that inflexibility of mind," replied Agelastes, " that 
steady contempt of every thing that approaches thee, savo^n the light of a 
duty, that I demand, almost like a beggar, that personal acquaintance, which 
thou rcfusest like a churl." 

** Pardon me," said Ilereward, " if I doubt this. Whatever stories you 
may have picked up concerning me, not unexaggerated probably — since the 
Greeks do not keep the privilege of boasting so entirely to themselves but 
the Varangians have learned a little of it — you can have heard nothing 
of me which can authorise your using your present language, excepting in 
jest." 

" You mistake, my son," said Agelastes ; " believe me not a person to 
mix in the idle talk respecting you, with your comrades at the ale-cuf>. Such 
as I am, I can strike on this broken imago of Anubis" — (here he touched 
a gigantic fragment of a statue by his side) — ** and bid the spirit w;ho long 
prompted the oracle, descend, and once more reanimate the trembling mass. 
\Ve that are initiated enjoy high privileges — we stamp upon those ruined 
vaults, and tho echo which dwells there answers to our demand. . Do not 
think, that although I crave thy friendship, I need therefore 8upplio4ite thee 
for information either respecting: thyself or others." 

** Your words are wonderful," said the Anglo-Saxon ; "but by such pro- 
mising words I have heard that many souls have been seduced from the 
path of heaven. My grandsire, Kenclm, was wont to say, that the fair 
words of tho heathen philosophy were more hurtful to the Christian faith 
than the menaces of the heathen tyrants." 

*' I know him," said Agelastes. ** What avails it whether it was in the 
body or in the spirit? — lie was converted from the faith of Woden by a 
noblo monk, and died a priest at the shrine of saint Augustin."* 

**Truo" — said Ilereward; "all this is certain — and I am the rather 
bound to remember his words now that he is dead and gone. When I 
hardly knew his meaning, he bid mo beware of the doctrine which causeth 
to err, which is taught by false prophets, who attest their doctrine by un- 
real miracles." 

"This," said Agelastes, "is mere superstition. Thy grandsire was a 
good and excellent man, but narrow-minded, like other priests ; and, deceived 
by their example, he wished but to open a small wicket in the gate of truth, 
and admit the world only on that limited scale. Scost thou, Ilereward, thy 

• At Cantcibuiy. 
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grandfiire and most men of relieion would fain narrow oui intellect to tke 
consideration of such parts of tue immaterial world as are essential to our 
moral guidance here, and our final salvation hereafter; but it is not the 
less true, that man has liberty, provided he has wisdom and courage, to 
form intimacies with beines more powerful than himself, who can defy the 
boands of space by which ne is circumscribed, and overcome, by their meta- 
physical f>owers, difficulties which, to the timid and unlearned, may appear 
yrild and impossible." 

" You talk of a folly," answered Ilcreward, " at which childhood gapes 
and manhood smiles." 

" On the contrary," said the sage, " I talk of a longing wish which every 
man feels at the bottom of his heart, to hold communication with beings 
more powerful than himself, and who are not naturally accessible to our 
organs. Believe me, Ilereward, so ardent and universal an aspiration had 
not existed in our bosoms, had there not also been means, if steadily and 
wisely sought, of attaining its accomplishment. I will appeal to thine own 
heart, and prove to thee even Vy a single word, that what I say is truth. 
Thy thoughts are even now upon a being long absent or dead, and with the 
name of Bertha, a thousand emotions rush to thy heart, which in thy igno- 
rance thou hadst esteemed furled up for ever, like spoils of the dead hung 
above a tombstone I — Thou startest and changest thy colour — I joy to see 
by these signs, that the firmness and indomitable courage which men ascribe 
to thee, have left the avenues of the heart as free as ever to kindly and to 
generous affections, while they have burred them against those of fear, un- 
certainty, and all the caitiff tribe of meaner sensations. I have proffered 
to esteem thee, and I have no hesitation in proving it. I will tell thee, if 
thou desirest to know it,Mhe fate of that very Bertha, whose memory thou 
hast cherished in thy breast in spite of thee, amidst the toil of the day and 
the repose of the night, in the battle and in the truce, when sporting with 
thy companions in fields of exercise, or attempting to prosecute the study 
of Greek learning, in which if thou wouldst advance, I can teach it by a 
short road." 

While Agelastes thus spoke, the Varangian in some degree recovered his 
composure, and made answer, though his voice was somewhat tremulous, — 

" Who thou art, I know not — what thou wouldst with me, I cannot tell — 
by what means thou hast gathered intelligence of such consequence to me, 
and of 80 little to another, I have no conception — But this I know, that by 
intention or accident, thou hast pronounced a name which agitates my heart 
to its deepest recesses ; yet am la Christian and Varangian, and neither to 
my God nor to my adopted prince will I willingly stagger in my faith. 
What is to be wrought by idols or by false deities, must be a treason to the 
real divinity. Nor is it less certain that thou hast let glance some arrows, 
though the rules of thy allegiance strictly forbid it, at mo Emperor himself. 
Henceforward, therefore, I refuse to communicate with thee, be it for weal 
or woe. I am the Emperor's waged soldier, and although I affect not the 
nice precisions of respect and obedience, which are exacted in so many 
various cases, and by so many various rules, yet I am his defence, and my 
battle-axe is his body-guard." 

" No one doubts it," said' the philosopher. " But art not thou also bound 
to a nearer dependence upon the great Acolyte, Achilles Tatius?" 

** No. He is my general, according to the rules of our service," answered 
the Varangian ; ** to me ho has always shown himself a kind and good- 
natured man, and, his dues of rank apart, I may say has deported himself 
as a friend rather than a commander. He is, however, my master's servant 
ma well as I am ; nor do I hold the difference of great amount, which the 
irord of a man can give or take away at pleasure." 

"It is nobly spoken/' said Agelastes; "and you yourself are surely 
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entitled to stand erect before one whom you supersede in courage and ip the 
art of war." 

" Pardon me," returned the Briton, " if I decline the attributed compli- 
ment, as what in no respect belongs to me. The Emperor chooses his own 
officers, in respect of their power of serving him as he desires to be serred. 
In this it is likely I might tail ; I have said already, I owe my Emperor my 
obedience, my duty, and my service, nor does it seem to me necessaiy to 
carry our explanation farther." 

" Singular man 1" said^Agelastcs ; " is there nothing than can move thee 
but things that are foreign to thyself? The name of thy Emperor and thy 
commander are no spell upon thee, and even that of the object thou has 
loved'* 

Here the Varangian interrupted him. 

" I have thought," he said, *' upon the words thou hast spoken — ^thon hast 
found the moans to shake my heart-strings, but not to unsettle my princi- 
ples. I will hold no converse with thee on a matter in which thou canst 
not have interest. — Necromancers, it is said, perform their spells by means 
of the epithets of the Holiest ; no marvel, then, should they use the names 
of the purest of his creation to serve their unhallowed purposes. I will 
none ot such truckling, disgraceful to the dead perhaps as to the living. 
Whatever has been thy purpose, old man — for, think not thy strange words 
have passed unnoticed — ^be thou assured I bear that in my heart which defies 
alike the seduction of men and of fiends." 

With this the soldier turned, and left the ruined temple, after a slight 
inclination of his head to the philosopher. 

Agelastes, after the departure of the soldier, remained alone, apparently 
absorbed in meditation, until he was suddenly disturbed by the entrance, 
into the ruins, of Achilles Tatius. The leader of the Varangians spoke not 
until he had time to form some result from the philosopher's features. He 
then said, '*Thou remaincst, sage Agelastes, confident in the purpose of 
which we have lately spoke together?" 

**I do," said Agelastes, with gravity and firmness. 

*' But," replied Achilles Tatius, ** thou hast not gained to our side that 
proselyte, whose coolness and courage would serve us better in our hour of 
need than the service of a thousand cold-hearted slaves ?" 

" I have not succeeded," answered the philosopher. 

" And thou dost not blush to own it?" said the imperial oflBcer in reply. 
** Thou, the wisest of those who yet pretend to Grecian wisdom, the most 
powerful of those who still assert the skill by words, signs, names, periapts, 
and spells, to exceed the sphere to which thy faculties belong, hast been 
foiled in thy trade of persuasion, like an infant worsted in debate with its 
domestic tutor ? Out upon thee, that thou canst not sustain in argument 
the character which thou wouldst so fain assume to thyself!" 

" Peace I" said the Grecian. "I have as yet gained nothing, it is true, 
over this obstinate and inflexible man ; but, Achilles Tatius, neither have I 
lost. We both stand where yesterday we did, with this advantage on my 
side, that I have suggested to him such an object of interest as he shall 
never be able to expel from his mind, until he hath had recourse to me to 
obtain farther knowledge concerning it. — And now let this singular person 
remain for a time unmentioned ; yet, trust me, though flattery, avarice, and 
ambition may fail to gain him, a bait nevertheless remains, that shall make 
him as completely our own as any that is bound within our mystic and invi- 
olable contract. Tell me then, how go on the affairs of the empire? Does 
this tide of Latin warriors, so strangely set aflowing, still rush on to the 
banks of the Bosphorus? and does Alexius still entertain hopes to diminish 
and divide the strength of numbers, which he could in vain nope to defy ?" 

" Something further of intelligence has been gained, even within a very 
few hours," answered Achilles Tatius. '* Bohcmond came to the city with 
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some six or eight ligbt horse, and in a species of disguise. Considering how 
often he had been the Emperor's enemy, his project was a perilous one. 
But when is it that these Franks draw back on account of danger ? The 
Emperor perceived at once that the Count was come to see what he might 
obtain, by presenting himself as the very first objccLof his liberality, and 
by offering his assistance as mediator with Godfr^ of Bouillon and the 
other princes of the crusade.'' 

" It is a species of policy," answered the sage, " for which he would 
receive full credit from the Emperor.'' 

Achilles Tatius proceeded : — '* Count Bohemond was discovered to the 
imperial court as if it were by mere accident, and he was welcomed with 
marks of favour and splendour which had never been even mentioned as 
"being fit for any one of the Frankish race. There was no word of ancient 
•nmity or of former wars, no mention of Bohemond as the ancient usurper 
of Antioch, and the encroacher upon the empire. But thanks to Heaven 
were returned on all sides, which had sent a faithful ally to the imperial 
assistance at a moment of such imminent peril." 

" And what said Bohemond ?" enquired the philosopher. 

"Little or nothing," said the captain of the Varangians, ''until, as I 
learned from the domestic slave Narses, a large sum of gold had been aban- 
doned to him. Considerable districts were af^rwards agreed to bo ceded to 
him, and other advantages granted, on condition he should stand on thia 
occasion the steady friend of the empire and its master. Such was the 
Emperor's munificence towards the greedy barbarian, that a chamber in the 
palace was, by chance, as it were, left exposed to his view, containing large 
quantities of manufactured silks, of jewellers' work, of gold and silver, and 
other articles of great value. When the rapacious Frank could not forbear 
some expressions of admiration, he was assured, that the contents of the 
treasure-chamber were his own, provided he valued them as showing forth 
the warmth and sincerity of his imperial ally towards his friends ; and these 
precious articles were accordingly conveyed to the tent of the Norman 
iCHader. By such measures, the Emperor must make himself master of Bohe- 
mond, both body and soul, for the Franks themselves say it is strange to 
■ee a man of undaunted bravery, and towering ambition, so infected, never- 
theless, with avarice, which they term a mean and unnatural vice." 

•• Bohemond," said Agelastcs, ** is then the Emperor's for life and death 
—always, that is, till the recollection of the royal munificence be effaced by 
a greater gratuity. Alexius, proud as he naturally is of his management 
with this important chieftain, will no doubt expect to prevail bv his counsels, 
on most of the other crusaders, and even on Godfrey of Bouillon himself, to 
take an oath of submission and fidelity to the Emperor, which, were it not 
for the sacred nature of their warfare, the meanest gentleman among them 
would not submit to, were it to be lord of a province. There, then, we rest. 
A few days must determine what we have to do. An earlier discovery would 
be destruction." 

•* We meet not then to-night ?" said the Acolyte. 

** No," replied the sage ; " unless we are summoned to that foolish sta^e- 
play or recitation ; ana then we meet as playthings in the hand of a silly 
woman, the spoiled child of a weak-mindea parent." 

Tatius then took his leave of the philosopner, and, as if fearful of being 
seen in each other's company, they left their solitary place of meeting by 
different routes. The Varangian, Uereward, received, shortly after, a sum- 
mons from his superior, who acquainted him, that he should not, ae formerly 
intimated, require his attendance that evening. 

Achilles then paused, and added, — ** Thou hast something on thy lips thou 
wouldst say to me, which, nevertheless hesitat^ss to break forth." 

.f'lt is only this," answered the soldier: " I have had an interview with 
tiia man called Ag^lastes, and he aeems something so different from what hQ 
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appeared when we last spoke of him, that I cannot forbear mentioning to 
you what I have seen. lie is not an insignificant trifler, whose object it it 
to raise a laugh at his own expense, or that of any other. He is a deep- 
thinking and fai>reaching man, who, for some reason or oth^r, is desirous 
of forming friends, and drawing a party to himself. Your own wisdom will 
leach you to beware of him." 

" Thou art an honest fellow, my poor Hereward," said Achilles Tatius, 
with an affectation of good-natured contempt. '* Such men as Agelastes do 
often frame their severest jests in the shape of formal gravity — they will 
pretend to possess the most unbounded power over elements and elemental 
spirits — they will make themselves masters of the names and anecdotes best 
known to those whom they make their sport ; and any one who shall listen 
to them, shall, in the words of the Divine Homer, only expose himself to a 
flood of inextinguishable laughter. I have often known him select one of 
the rawest and most ignorant persons in presence, and to him for the amuse- 
ment of the rest, he has pretended to cause the absent to appear, the distant 
to draw near, and the dead themselves to burst the cerements of the grave. 
Take care, Hereward, that his arts make not a stain on the credit of one of 
my bravest Varangians." 

** There is no danger," answered Hereward. " I shall not be fond of being 
often with this man. If he jests upon one subject which he hath men- 
tioned to me, I shall be but too likelj to teach him seriousness after a 
rough manner. And if he is serious m his pretensions in such mystical 
matters, we should, according to the faith of my grandfather, Kenelm, do 
insult to the deceased, whose name is taken in the mouth of a soothsayer, 
or impious enchanter. I will not, therefore, again* go near this Agelastes, 
be ho wizard, or be he impostor." 

"You apprehend me not," said the Acolyte, hastily; "you mistake my 
meaning, lie is a man from whom, if he pleases to converse with such as 
you, you may derive much knowledge ; keeping out of the reach of those 
pretended secret arts, which he will only use to turn thee into ridicule." 
With these words, which ho himself would perhaps have felt it diflicult to 
reconcile, the leader and his follower parted. 



(CllDptrr tjiE jgjntji 



B^twern the foaniinfr jawa of the white torrent. 
The skilful artist draws a suiklpn mound ; 
By level long ho subdivkles their strenirth, 
Stealing the waters from Ihoir rocky bed. 
First to diminish what he nienns to conquer; 
Then, for the residue he fnrnis a road, 
Easy to keep, and painfuJ to dnsert. 
And guiding to the end the planner aim'd at 

Thx ExanniB. 

It would have been easy for Alexius, by a course of avowed suspicion, 
or any false step in the manner of receiving this tumultuary invasion of 
the European nations, to have blown into a flame the numerous but 
smotherea grievances under which they laboured ; and a similar catastrophe 
would not have been less certain, had he at once abandoned all thoughts of 
resistance, and placed his hope of safety in surrendering to the multitudes 
of the west whatsoever they accounted worth taking. The Emperor chose 
a middle course ; and, unquestionably, in the weakness of the Greek empire, 
it was the only one which would have given him at once safety, and a greai 
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degree of conseqaence in the eyes of the Frank invaders and those of his 
own subjects. The means with which be acted were of various kinds, and, 
rather from policy than inclination, were often stained with falsehood or 
meanness ; therefore it follows that the measures of the Emperor resembled 
ihoEe of the snake, who twines himself through the grass, with the purpose 
of stinging insidiously those whom he fears to approach with the step oi the 
bold and generous lion. We are not, however, writing the llistory of the 
Crusades, and what we have already said of the Emperor's precautions on 
the first appearance of Godfrey of Bouillon, and his associates, may suffice 
for the elucidation of our story. 

About four weeks had now passed over, marked by quarrels and recon- 
cilements between the crusaders and the Grecians of the empire. The 
former were, as Alezius's policy dictated, occasionally and individually re- 
ceived with extreme honour, and their leaders loaded with respect and 
favour ; while, from time to time, such bodies of them as sought distant or 
circuitous routes to the capital, were intercepted and cut to pieces by light- 
armed troops, who easily passed upon their ignorant opponents for Turks, 
Scythians, or other infidels, and sometimes were actually such, but in the 
service of the Grecian monarch. Often, too, it happened, that while the 
more powerful chiefs of the crusade were feasted by the Emperor and bis 
ministers with the richest delicacies, and their thirst slaked with iced wines, 
their followers were lefl at a distance, where, intentionally supplied with 
adulterated flour, tainted provisions, and bad water, they contracted diseases, 
And died in great numbers, without having once seen a foot of the Iloly 
Land, for the recovery of which they had abandoned their peace, their com- 
petence, and their native country. These aggressions did not pass without 
complaint. Many of the crusading chiefs impugned the fidelity of their 
allies, exposed tne losses sustained by their armies as evils voluntarily 
inflicted on them by the Greeks, and on more than one occasion, the two 
nations stood opposed to each other on such terms that a general war seemed 
to be inevitable. 

Alexius, however, though obliged to have recourse to every finesse, still 
kept his ground, and made peace with the most powerful chiefs, under one 
pretence or other. The actual losses of the crusaders by the sword he 
imputed to their own aggressions — their misguidance, to accident and to 
wilfulness — the effects produced on them by the adulterated provisions, to 
the vehemence of their own appetite for raw fruits and unripened wines. 
In short, there was no disaster ot any kind whatsoever which could possibly 
befall the unhappy pilgrims, but the Emperor stood prepared to prove that 
it was the natural consequence of their own violence, wilfulness ot conduct, 
or hostile precipitancy. 

The chiefs, who were not ignorant of their strength, would not, it was 
likely, have tamely suffered injuries from a power so inferior to their own, 
were it not that they had formed extravagant ideas of the wealth of the 
Eastern empire, which Alexius seemed willing to share with them with an 
excess of bounty as new to the leaders as the rich productions of the East 
were tempting to their followers. 

The French nobles would perhaps have been the mdst difficult to be 
brought into order when diiferences arose ; but an accident, which the Em- 
yaroT might have termed providential, reduced the high-spirited Count of 
t^ermandois to the situation of a suppliant, when he expected to hold that 
of a dictator. A fierce tempest surprised his fleet after he set sail from 
Italy, and be was finally driven on the coast of Greece. Many ships were 
destroyed, and those troops who got ashore were so much distressed, that 
they were obliged to surrender themselves to the lieutenants of Alexius. 
So thai the Count of Yermandois, so haughty in his bearing when he first 
embarked, was sent to the court of Constantinoplei not as a prince, but as 
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a prisoner. In this case, the Emperor instantly set the soldiers at liberty 
and loaded them with presents.* 

Grateful, therefore, for attentions in which Alexius was unremitting, 
Count Hugh was bj gratitude as well as interest, inclined to join the opinion 
of those who, for other reasons, desired the subsistence of peace betwixt the 
crusaders and the empire of Greece. A better principle determined the 
celebrated Godfrey, Raymond of Thoulouse, ana some others, in whom 
devotion was something more than a mere burst of fanaticism. These 
princes considered with what scandal their whole journey must be stained, 
if the first of their exploits should bo a war upon the Grecian empire, which 
might justly be called the barrier of Christendom. If it was weak, and at 
the same time rich — if at the same time it invited rapine, and was unable 
to protect itself against it — it was the more their interest and duty, as Chris- 
tian soldiers, to protect a Christian state, whose existence was of so much 
consequence to the common cause, even when it could not defend itself. It 
was the wish of these frank-hearted men to receive the Emperor's profes- 
sions of friendship with such sincere returns of amity — to return his kind- 
ness with so much usury, as to convince him that their purpose towards him 
was in every respect fair and honourable, and that it would be his interest 
to abstain from every injurious treatment which might induce or compel 
them to alter their measures towards him. 

It was with this accommodating spirit towards Alexius, which, for many 
different and complicated reasons, had now animated most of the crusaders, 
that the chiefs consented to a measure which, in other circumstances, they' 
would probably have refused, as undue to the Greeks, and dishonourable to 
themselves. This was the famous resolution, that, before crossing the Bos- 
phorus to go in quest of that Palestine which they had vowed to regain, 
each chief of crusaders would acknowledge individually the Grecian Em- 
peror, originally lord paramount of all these regions, as their liege lord and 
suzerain. 

The Emperor Alexius, with trembling joy, beheld the crusaders approach 
a conclusion to which he had hoped to bribe them rather by interested means 
than bv reasoning, although much might be said why provinces reconquered 
from the Turks or Saracens should, if recovered from the infidel, become 
again a part of the Grecian empire, from which they had been rent without 
any pretence, save that of violence. 

Though fearful, and almost despairing of being able to manage the rude 
and discordant army of haughty chiefs, who were wholly independent of 
each other, Alexius failed not, with eagerness and dexterity, to seize upon 
the admission of Godfrey and his compeers, that the Emperor was entitled 
to the allegiance of all who should war on Palestine, and natural lord para- 
mount of all the conquests which should be made in the course of the expe- 
dition. He was resolved to make this ceremony so public, and to interest 
men's minds in it by such a display of the imperial pomp and munificence, 
that it should not either pass unknown, or be readily forgotten. 

An extensive terrace, one of the numerous spaces which extend along the 
coast of the Propontis, was chosen for the site of the magnificent ceremony. 
Hero was placed an elevated and august throne, calculated for the use of 
the Emperor alone. On this occasion, by suffering no other seats within 
view of the pageant, the Greeks endeavoured to secure a point of ceremony 
peculiarly dear to their vanity, namely, that none of that presence, save the 
Emperor himself, should be seated. Around the throne of Alexius Comno- 
nus were placed in order, but standing, the various dignitaries of his splendid 
court, in their different ranks, from the Protosebastos and the Caesar, to the 
Patriarch, splendid in his ecclesiastical robes, and to Agelastes, who, in his 
simple habit, gave also the necessary attendance. Behind and around tha 

• Sm Viaw Hwtory of the CnuMlet, rol. i. p. 98. 
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splendid display of the Emperor's court, were drawn many dark circles of 
tbe exiled Anglo-Saxons. These, by their own desire, were not, on that 
memorable day, accoutred in the silver corslets which were the fashion of 
an idle court, but sheathed in mail and plate. They desired, they said, to 
be known as warridrs to warriors. This was the more readily granted, as 
there was no knowing what trifle might infringe a truce between parties so 
Inflammable as were now assembled. 

Beyond the Yarandans, in much greater numbers, were drawn up the 
bands of Grecians, or Romans, then known by the title of Immortals, which 
had been borrowed by the Romans originally from the empire of Persia. 
The stately forms, lofty crests, and splendid apparel of these guards, would 
hare given the foreign princes present a higher idea of their military prowess, 
had there not occurrea in their ranks a frequent indication of loquacity and 
of motion, forming a strong contrast to the steady composure and death-like 
silence with which the well-trained Varangians stood in the parade, like 
statues made of iron. 

The reader must then conceive this throne in all the pomp of Oriental 
greatness, surrounded by the foreign and Roman troops or the empire, and 
closed on the rear by clouds of light-horse, who shifted their places repeat- 
edly, so as to convey an idea of their multitude, without affording the exact 
means of estimating it Through the dust which they raised by these evo- 
lutions, might be seen banners and standards, among which could be dis- 
covered by glances, the celebrated Ladarum,* the pledge of conquest to the 
imperial banners, but whose sacred efficacy had somewhat failed of late 
days. The rude soldiers of the West, who viewed the Grecian army, main- 
tained that the standards which were exhibited in front of their line, were 
at least sufficient for the array of ten times the number of soldiers. 

Far on the right, the appearance of a very large body of European cavalry 
drawn up on the sea-shore, intimated the presence of the crusaders. So 
great was the desire to foUuw the example of the chief Princes, Dukes, and 
Counts, in making the proposed fealty, that the number of independent 
knights and nobles who were to perform this service, seemed very great 
when collected together for that purpose ; for every crusader who possessed 
a tower, and led six lances, would have thought himself abridged of his 
dignity if he had not been called to acknowledge the Grecian Emperor, and 
bold the lands he should conquer of his throne, as well as Godfrey of 
Bouillon, or Hugh the Great, Count of Vermandois. And yet, with strango 
inconsistency, though they pressed to fulfil the homage, as that which was 
paid by greater persons than themselves, they seemed, at the very same 
time, desirous to find some mode of intimating that the homage which they 
rendered they felt as an idle degradation, and in fact held the whole show 
as a mere piece of mockery. 

The order of the procession had been thus settled : — The Crusaders, or, 
as the Grecians called them, the Counts, — that being the most common title 
among them, — were to advance from the left of their body, and passing the 
Emperor one by one, were apprized, that, in passing, each was to render to 
him, in as few words as possible, the homage which had been previously 
agreed on. Godfrey of Bouillon, his brother Baldwin, Bohemond of An- 

* Duesan fills half a oolamn of hiR bof* pare with the mrre mimes of the aathnrs who hare written at 
lenrth on tne Labamm^ or pntirj|i3il »tanilaru of the empire for the lime of (^mrtantine. It coitiOFletl of a 
s;«iir of aflrer.or plated with thai metal, haniifrsasi'en<Ieil fioin a mm hoMm behiw the spoke a small maar* 
Mlken baatoer, ailomed with portraits of the reienuii; family, uud over these the famous MonoKram which ex- 
prraxes at once the fixure of the cro« and the iiiitiul l«-itera of the name of Christ. I'he bearer of the Labo' 
rmm was aa oflScer of hifdi rank down to the laU days of the Bjrzantme pnrerument.— i>ee Gibbon, nhap. 30. 

Dncanfe seems to have proved, from the evidence of coins uod thompbial nionaments. that a stanJard of 
tha torm of the Labarwn was a»ed bjr various barlKimus nations lorn; before it was adopted by their R(»maa 
eonqiMrara, and ha ia of opinioo that its name also was borrowed from either Teutonic Uermany. or Celtic 
GaoL or Sclavonic Illyria. It is certain that either the German lanfroa^ or the Welsh may atTord at this d«7 
a perfectly Mtjafaetonr etymon : Lap-hter in the former and Lab-luur in tha latter, having precaiely the aama 
tunmoK—the doth of tkt hctt. 

TIm fonn of tba Lafrerwn may atill ba reoognised in the batmen carried in aocletiaatical processions ia aU 
Raman Catholic ouuntnai. 

h2 
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tioch, and several other crusaders of cninenco, were the first to perform the 
ceremony, alighting vrhen their own part was performed, and remaining ic 
attendance by tho Emperor's chair, to prevent, by the awe of their presence, 
any of their numerous associates from being guilty of petulance or pre- 
sumption during the solemnity. Other crusaders of less degree retained 
their station near the Emperor, when they had once gained it, out of mere 
curiosity, or to show that they were as much at liberty to do so as the 
greater commanders who assumed that privilege. 

Thus two great bodies of troops, Grecian and European, paused at some 
distance from each other on the banks of the Bosphonis canal, differing in 
language, arms, and appearance. The small troops of horse which from 
time to time issued forth from these bodies, resembled the flashes of light- 
ning passing from one thunder-cloud to another, which communicate to each 
other by such emissaries their overcharged contents. After some halt on 
the margin of the Bosphorus, the Franks who had performed homage, 
straggled irregularly forward to a quay on the shore, where innumerable 
galleys and smaller vessels, provided K>r the purpose, lay with sails and 
oars prepared to waft the warlike pilgrims across the passage, and place 
tiiem on that Asia which thev longed so passionately to visit, and from 
which but few of them were likely to return. The gay appearance of the 
vessels which were to receive them, the readiness with whicn they were sup- 
plied with refreshments, the narrowness of the strait they had to cross, the 
near approach of that active service which they had vowed and longed to 
discharge, put the warriors into gay spirits, and songs and music bore 
chorus to the departing oars. 

While such was the temper of the crusaders, the Grecian Emperor did 
his best through the whole ceremonial to impress on the armed multitude 
the highest ideas of his own grandeur, and the importance of the occasion 
which had brought them together. This was readily admitted by the higher 
chiefs ; some because their vanity had been propitiated, — some because 
their avarice had been gratified, — some because their ambition had been 
inflamed, — and a few, a very few, because to remain friends with Alexius 
was the most probable means of advancing the purposes of their expedition. 
Accordingly the great lords, from these various motives, practised a numility 
which perhaps they were far from feeling, and carefully abstained from all 
which might seem like irreverence at the solemn festival of the Grecians. 
But there were very many of a different temper. 

Of the great number of counts, lords, and knights, under whose variety 
of banners the crusaders were led to the walls of Constantinople, many 
were too insignificant to be bribed to this distasteful measure of homage ; 
and these, though they felt it dangerous to oppose resistance, yet mixed 
their submission with taunts, ridicule, and such contraventions of decorum, 
as plainly intimated that they entertained resentment and scorn at the step 
they were about to take, and esteemed it as proclaiming themselves vassals 
to a prince, heretic in his faith, limited in tho exercise of his boasted 
power, their enemy when he dared to show himself such, and the friend of 
those only among their number, who were able to compel him to be so ; 
and who, though to them an obsequious ally, was to the otbers, when 
occasion offered, an insidious and murderous enemy. 

Tho nobles of Prankish origin and descent were chiefly remarkable for 
their presumptuous contempt of every other nation engaged in tho crusade, 
as well as for their dauntless bravery, and for the scorn with which they 
regarded the power and authority of the Greek empire. It was a common 
saying among them, that if the skies should fall, the French crusaders 
alone wore able to hold them up with their lances. The same bold and 
arrogant disposition showed itself in occasional quarrels with their un- 
willing hosUi, in which the Greeks, notwithstanding all their art, were often 
worsted; so that Alexius was djtermiued, at all events, to get rid of these 
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Intractable and fiery allies, by ferrying them over the Bosphorus with all 
manner of diligence. To do this with safety, he availed himself of the 
presence of the Coant of Yermandois, Godfrey of Bouillon, and other chiefs 
of great influence, to keep in order the lesser Prankish knights, who were 
so numerous and unruly.* 

Struggling with his feelings of offended pride, tempered by a prudent 
degree of apprehension, the Emperor endeavoured to receive with com- 
placence a homage tendered in mockery. An incident shortly took place 
of a character highly descriptive of the nations brought together in so ex- 
traordinary a manner, and with such different feelings and sentiments. 
Several bands of French had passed, in a sort of procession, the throne of 
the Emperor, and rendered, with some appearance of gravity, the usual 
homage. On this occasion they bent their knees to Alexius, placed their 
hands within his, and in that posture paid the ceremonies of feudal fealty. 
But when it came to the turn of Bohcmond of Antioch, already mentioned, 
to render this fealty, the Emperor, desirous to show every species of honour 
to this wily person, his former enemy, and now apparently his ally, advanced 
two or three paces' towards the soarside, where the boats lay as if in readi- 
ness for his use. 

The distance to which the Emperor moved was very small, and it was 
assumed as a piece of deference to Bohemond ; but it became the meatus of 
exposing Alexius himself to a cutting affront, which his guards and subjects 
felt deeply, as an intentional humiliation. A half score of horsemen, at- 
tendants of the Prankish Count who was next to perform the homage, with 
their lord at their head, set off at full gallop from the right flank of the 
French squadrons, and arriving before the throne, which was yet empty, 
they at once halted. The rider at the head of the band was a strong nor- 
cnlean figure, with a decided and stern countenance, though extremely 
handsome, looking out from thick black curls. His head was surmounted 
with a barret cap, while his hands, limbs, and feet were covered with gar- 
ments of chamois leather, over which he in general wore the ponderous 
and complete armour of his country. This, however, he had laid aside for 
personal convenience, though in doing so he evinced a total neglect of the 
ceremonial which marked so important a meeting. He waited not a mo- 
ment for the Emperor's return, nor regarded the impropriety of obliging 
Alexius to hurry his steps back to his throne, but sprung from his gigantic 
horse, and threw the reins loose, which were instantly seized by one of the 
attendant pages. Without a moment's hesitation the Frank seated himself 
in the vacant throne of the Emperor, and extending his half-armed and 
robust figure on the golden cusnions which were destined for Alexius, he 
indolently began to caress a large wolf-hound which had followed him, and 
which, feeling itself as much at ease as its master, reposed its grim form 
on the carpets of silk and gold damask, which tapestried the imperial foot- 
stool. The very hound stretched itself with a bold, ferocious insolence, 
and seemed to regard no one with respect, save the stem knight whom it 
called master. 

The Emperor, turning back from the short space which, as a special 
mark of favour, he had accompanied Bohemond, beheld with astonishment 
his seat occupied by this insolent Prank. Th^^ bands of the half-savage 
Varangians who were stationed around, would not have hesitated an instant 
in avenging the insult, by prostrating the violator of their master's throne 
even in this act of his contempt, had they not been restrained by Achilles 
Tatius and other officers, who were uncertain what the Emperor would do, 
and somewhat timorous of taking a resolution for themselves. 

Meanwhile, the unceremonious knight spoke aloud, in a speech which, 
though provincial, might be understood by all to whom the French language 

• Sea Uills, vol. l dup. 3^ 
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\i'a8 known, while even thoso who understood it not, gathered its interpre 
tation from his tone and manner. "What churl is this," he said, "who 
has remained sitting stationary like a block of wood, or the fragment of a 
rock, when so many noble knights, the flower of chivalry and muster of 
gallantry, stand uncovered around, among the thrice conquered Varan- 
gians V 

A deep, clear accent replied, as if from the bottom of the earth, so like 
it was to the accents of some being from the other world, — " If the Nor- 
mans desire battle of the Varangians, they will meet them in the lists man 
to man, without the poor boast of insulting the Emperor of Greece, who is 
well known to fight only by the battle-axes of his guard." 

The astonishment was so great when this answer was heard, as to affect 
even the knight, whose insult upon the Emperor had occasioned it; and 
amid the efforts of Achilles to retain his soldiers within the bounds of 
subordination and silence, a loud murmur seemed to intimate that they 
would not long remain so. Bohemond returned through the press with a 
celerity which did not so well suit the dignity of Alexius, and catching the 
crusader by the arm, he, something between fair means and a gentle degree 
of force, obliged him to leave the chair of the Emperor, in which he nad 
placed himself so boldly. 

" IIow is it," said Buhemond, " noble Count of Paris ? Is there one of 
this great assembly who can see with patience, that your name, so widely 
renowned for valour, is now to be quoted in an idle brawl with hirelings, 
whose utmost boast it is to bear a mercenary battle-axe in the ranks of the 
Emperor's guards? For shame — for shame — do not, for the discredit of 
Norman chivalry, let it be so !" 

** I know not," said the crusader, rising reluctantly — "I am not nice in 
choosing the degree of my adversary, when ho bears himself like one who 
is willing and forward in battle. 1 am good-natured, I tell thee. Count 
Bohemond ; and Turk or Tartar, or wandering Anglo-Saxon, who only 
escapes from the chain of the Normans to become the slave of the Greek, 
is equally welcome to whet his blade clean against my armour, if he desires 
to achieve such an honourable office." 

The Emperor had heard what passed — had heard it with indignation, 
mixed with fear ; for he imagined the whole scheme of his policy was about 
to be overturned at once by a premeditated plan of personal affront, and 
probablv an assault upon his person. Ho was about to call to arms, when, 
casting his eyes on the right flank of the crusaders, he saw that all remained 
quiet after the Frank Baron had transferred himself from thence. He 
tJjerefore instantly resolved to let the insult pass, as one of the rough 
pleasantries of the Franks, since the advance of more troops did not give 
any symptom of an actual onset. 

Kesolvmg on his line of conduct with the quickness of thought, he glided 
back to his canopy, and stood beside his throne, of which, however, he chose 
not instantly to take possession, lest he should give the insolent stranger 
some ground for renewing and persisting in a competition for it. 

" What bold Vavasour is this," said he to Count Baldwin, " whom, as is 
apparent from his dignity, I ought to have received seated upon my throne, 
and who thinks proper thus to vindicate his rank ?" 

*• He is reckoned one of the bravest men in our host," answered Baldwin, 
** though the brave are as numerous there as the sands of the sea. He will 
himself tell you his name and rank." 

Alexius looked at tlie Vavasour. He saw nothinf^ in his large, well-formed 
features, lighted by a wild touch of enthusiasm which spoke in his quick 
eye, that intimated premeditated insult, and was induced to suppose that 
what had occurred, so contrary to the form and ceremonial of the Grecian 
court, was neither an intentional affront, nor designed as the means of in- 
Iroducing a quarrel. He therefore spoke with comparative ease, when he 
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ftaluie you; but we are aware, from Count Baldwin's information, that we 
are honoured in having in our presence one of the bravest knights whom a 
sense of the wrongs done to the Holy Land has brought thus W: on his waj 
to Palestine, to free it from its bondage." 

'* If joa mean to ask m j name," answered the Earopcan knisht, " any 
one of these pilgrims can readily satisfy you, and more gracefully than I 
can myself; since we use to say in our country, that many a fierce quarrel 
is prevented from being fought out by an untimely disclosure of names, 
when men, who might have fought with the fear of God before their eyes, 
must, when their names are manifested, recognise each other as spiritual 
allies, by baptism, gossipred, or some such irresistible bond of friendship ; 
whereat, had they fought first and told their names afterwards, they could 
have had some assurance of each other's valour, and have been able to view 
their relationship as an honour to both." 

** Still/' said the Emperor, " methinks I would know if you, who, in this 
extraordinary press of^kniehts, seem to assert a precedence to yourself, 
claim the dignity due to a king or prince?" 

**How speak you that?" said the Frank, with a brow somewhat over- 
clouded ; " do you feel that I have not left you unjostled by my advance to 
these squadrons of yours ?" 

Alexius hastened to answer, that he felt no particular desire to connect 
the Count with an afiront or offence ; observing, that in the extreme neces- 
sity of the Empire, it was no time for him, who was at the helm, to engage 
in idle or unnecessary quarrels. 

The Frankish knight heard him, and answered drily — " Since such are 
your sentiments, I wonder that you have ever resided long enough within 
the hearing of thq French language to learn to speak it as you do. I would 
have thought some of the sentiments of the chivalry of the nation, since 
you are neither a monk nor a woman, would, at the same time with the 
words of the dialect, have found their way into your heart." 

"Ilush, Sir Count," said Bohemond, who remained by the Emperor to 
avert the threatening quarrel. " It is surely reouisito to answer the Em- 
peror with civility ; and those who are impatient for warfare, will have infi- 
dels enough to wage it with. He only demanded your name and lineage, 
which you of all men can have the least objection to disclose." 

"I know not if it will interest this prince, or Emperor as you term him," 
answered the Frank Count ; " but all the account I can give of myself is 
this: — In the midst of one of the vast forests which occupy the centre of 
France, my native country, there stands a chapel, sunk so low into the 
ground, that it seems as if it were become decrcpid by its own great age. 
The image of the Holy Virgin who presides over its altar, is called by all 
men our Lady of the Broken Lances, and is accounted through the whole 
kingdom the most celebrated for military adventures. Four beaten roads, 
each leading from an opposite point in the compass, meet before the prin- 
cipal door of the chapel ; and ever and anon, as a good knight arrives ftl 
this place, he passes in to the performance of his devotions in the chapel, 
having first sounded his horn three times, till ash and oak-tree quiver and 
ring. Havine then kneeled down to his devotions, he seldom arises from 
the mass of I^r of the Broken Lances, but there is attending on his leisure 
some adventurous knight ready to satisfy the now comer's desire of battle. 
This station have I held for a month and more against all comers, and all 
save me fair thanks for the knightly manner of quitting myself towards 
them, except one, who had the evil hap to fall from his horse, and did break 
his neck ; and another, who was struck through the body, so that the lance 
came out behind his back about a cloth-yard, all dripping with blood. 
Allowing for such accidents, which cannot easily be avoiaed, my opponents 
parted wiUi me vrith fiiiir acknowledgment of the grace I had done tnem." 
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" I conceive, Sir Knight," said the Emperor, " that a form like yonTS, 
animated by the courage you display, is likely to find few equals even among 
your adventurous countrymen ; f\ir less among men who are taught that to 
cast away their lives in a senseless quarrel among themselves, is to throw 
awav, like a boy, the gift of Providence." 

"You are welcome to your opinion," said the Frank, somewhat con- 
temptuously ; " yet I assure you, if you doubt that our gallant strife was 
unmixed with sullenncss and anger, and that we hunt not the hart or the 
boar with merrier hearts in the evening, than we discharge our task of 
chivalry by the morn had arisen, before the portal of the old chapel, you do 
us foul injustice." 

** With the Turks you will not enjoy this amiable exchange of courtesies," 
answered Alexius. " Wherefore I would advise you neither to stray far 
into the van'nor into the rear, but to abide by the standard where the best 
infidels make their efforts, and the best knights are required to repel them." 

*' By our Lady of the Broken Lances," said the Crusader, " I would not 
that the Turks were more courteous than they are Christian, and am well 
pleased that unbeliever and heathen hound are a proper description for the 
best of them, as being traitor alike to their God and to the laws of chivalry ; 
and devoutly do I trust that I shall meet with them in the front rank of our 
army, beside our standard, or elsewhere, and have an open field to my 
devoir against them, both as the enemies of our Lady and the holy saints, 
and as, by their evil customs, more expressly my own. Meanwhile you have 
time to seat yourself and receive my homage, and I will be bound to you 
for despatching this foolish ceremony with as little waste and delay of time 
as the occasion will permit." 

The Emperor hastily seated himself, and received into his the sinewy 
hands of the Crusader, who made the acknowledgment of his homage, and 
was then guided off by Count Baldwin, who walked with the stranger to 
the ships, and then, apparently well pleased at seeing him in the course of 
going on board, returned back to the side of the Emperor. 

" What is the name," said the Emperor, " of that singular and assuming 
man?" 

" It is Robert, Count of Paris," answered Baldwin, ** accounted one of 
the bravest peers who stand around the throne of France." 

After a moment's recollection, Alexius Comnenus issued orders, that the 
ceremonial of the day should be discontinued, afraid, perhaps, lest thorough 
and careless humour of the strangers should produce some new quarrel. 
The crusaders were led, nothing loth, back to palaces in which they had 
been hospitably received, and readily resumed the interrupted feast, from 
which they had been called to pay their homage. The trumpets of the 
various leaders blew the recall of the few troops of an ordinary character 
who were attendant, together with the host ot knights and leaders, who, 
pleased with the indulgences provided for them, and obscurely foreseeing 
that the passage of the Bosphorus would be the commencement of their 
actual suffering, rejoiced in being called to the hither side. 

J\ was not probably intended ; but the hero, as he might be styled, of the 
tumultuous day. Count Robert of Paris, who was already on his road to em- 
barkation on the strait, was disturbed in his purpose by the sound of recall 
which was echoed around; nor could Bohemond, Godfrey, or any one who 
took upon him to explain the signal, alter his resolution of returning to 
Constantinople, He laughed to scorn the threatened displeasure of the 
Emperor, and seemed to think there would be a peculiar pleasure in braving 
Alexius at his own board, or, at least, that nothing could be more indifferent 
than whether he gave offence or not. 

To Godfrey of Bouillon, to whom he showed some respect, he was still 
far from paying deference ; and that sagacious prince, havinff used every 
argument which might shake his purpose of returning to the imperial city, 
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to the yery pcint of making it a quarrel with him in person, at length ahan- 
doned him to his own discretion, and pointed him out to the Count of Thou- 
louse, as ho passed, as a wild knight-errant, incapable of beine influenced 
bj any thing save his own wayward fancy. ** lie brings not hTC hundred 
men to the crusade," said Godfrey ; ** and I dare be sworn, that even in this, 
the Tery outset of the undertaking, he knows not where these five hundred 
men are, and how their wants are provided for. There is an eternal trumpet 
in his ear sounding to assault, nor has he room or time to hear a milder or 
more rational signal. See how he strolls along yonder, the very emblem of 
an idle schoolboy, broke out of the school-bounds upon a holy day, half ani- 
mated by curiosity and half by love of mischief." 

'* And," said Raymond, Count of Thoulouse, " with resolution sufficient 
to support the desperate purpose of the whole army of devoted crusaders. 
And yet to passionate a Kodomont is Count Robert, that he would rather 
risk the success of the whole expedition, that omit an opportunity of meet- 
ing a worthy antagonist en champ-clos, or lose, as he terms it, a chance of 
worshipping our Lady of the Broken Lances. Who are yon with whom he 
has now met, and who are apparentl^r walking, or rather strolling in the 
B&me way with him, back to Constantmople V 

"An armed knight, brilliantly equipped — yet of something less than 
knightly stature," answered Godfrey. "It is, I suppose, the celebrated 
lady who won Robert's heart in the lists of battle, by bravery and valour 
equal to his own ; and the pilgrim form in the long vestments may be their 
daughter or niece." 

"A singular spectacle, worthy Knight," said the Count of Thoulouse, 
" do our days present to us, to which we have had nothing similar, since 
Gaita,* wife of Robert Guiscard, first took upon her to distinguish herself 
by manly deeds of emprise, and rival her husband, as well in the front of 
battle as at the dancing-room or banquet." 

*' Such is the custom of this pair, most noble knight," answered another 
Crusader, who had joined them, "and Heaven pity the poor man who has 
DO power to keep domestic peace by an appeal to the stronger hand I" 

** Well I" replied Raymond, " if it be rather a mortifying reflection, that 
the lady of our love is far past the bloom of youth, it is a consolation that 
she is too old-fashioned to beat us, when we return back with no more of 
youth or manhood than a long crusade has left. But come, follow on the 
road to Constantinople, and in the rear of this most doughty knight." 

* This Amnoa makes a cnospknioui fifrure in Anna Cumnena's aocoont of her father's campaigns amiinst 
Jtobsrt Gaiftcanl. On on« uocakion (Aleziad, bb iv. p. 9Ci) she represents her as thas recalUiif the fugitire 

soldiery of her hoshand to their doty,—* H it yt Taira HaWas AXXtj, kSv ftii Afiijvij Kar* avrutv fttytfiiv 

i^tiam ^vni^t fiowov oh to *OitriptKov tros rp iStq 6iaXiKTif Xsyciv iuKCi. Mc)^i rtoau ^tv^taOs. \ 

trtiTt avtftf ivt. 'Ac It in f^tvyovrai Turtii iftpa, Sopv ftUKpov ivayKoXiaafitvij, iXvi l>vTijpas 

M»ia Kara tw» ^tvyovruv lerat.— That is, exhortin^r ihem, in all but Homeric lanfruare, at the top <if 
be r ▼oioe ; and when tois failed, brandishing a long spear, and rushing upon the fugiUTos at the utmuat speed 
of her horse. 

I'hia ber«c ladjr, aorording to the Chronign e Scandalnue. of those days, was afterwards deladed by som* 
cannjdg orertarea of the Greek Emperor, aud poisoned her husbmnd in expectation uf gaming a place oo tke 
ltd CMUftaotinople. Dacange, however, rejects the story, and sa does Gibbon. 
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(ttiojitn tilt €tiit|. 

ThoM were wild times— the aotipodes of oun : 
Ladies were tbere. who oftener saw themselves 
Id the bnuwl lustre of a foeman's shield 
Than in a mirror, and who rather sought 
To match themselTes in battle, than in dMlliaaoe 
To meet a lurer's onset.— Bat though NtUuie 
Was outraged thus, she was not overcome. 

FxuDAL Tocn. 

Brenhilda, Countess of Paris, was one of those stalwart dames who wil- 
lingly hazarded themselves in the front of battle, which, during the first 
crusade, was as common as it was possible for a very unnatural custom to 
be, and, in fact, gave the real instances of the Marphisas and Bradamantes, 
whom the writers of romance delighted to paint, assigning them sometimes 
the advantage of invulnerable armour, or a spear whose thrust did not 
admit of being resisted, in order to soften the improbability of the weaker 
sex being frequently victorious over the male part of the creation. 

But the spell of Brcnhilda was of a more simple nature, and rested 
chiefly in her great beauty. 

From a girl she despised the pursuits of her sex ; and they who ventured 
to become suitors for the hand of the young Lady of Aspramonte, to which 
warlike fief she had succeeded, and which perhaps encouraged her in her 
fancy, received for answer, that they must first merit it by their good beha- 
viour in the lists. The father of Brcnhilda was dead ; her mother was of 
a gentle temper, and easily kept under management by the young lady 
herself. 

Brenhilda's numerous suitors readily agreed to terms which were too 
much according to the manners of the age to be disputed. A tournament 
was held at the Castle of Aspramonte, in which one half of the gallant as- 
sembly rolled headlong before their successful rivals, and withdrew from the 
lists mortified and disappointed. The successful party among the suitors 
were expected to be summoned to joust among themselves. But they were 
surprised at being made acquainted with the lady's further will. She 
aspired to wear armour herself, to wield a lance, and back a steed, and 

E rayed the knights that they would permit a lady, whom they professed to 
onour so highly, to mingle in their games of chivalry. The young knights 
courteously received their young mistress in the lists, and smiled at the idea 
of her holding them triumphantly against so many gallant champions of 
the otlier sex. But the vassals and old servants of the Count, her father, 
smiled to each other, and intimated a different result than the gallants anti* 
cipated. The knights who encountered the fair Brenhilda were one by one 
stretched on the sand ; nor was it to be denied, that the situation of tilting 
with one of the handsomest women of the time was an extremely embar- 
rassing one. Each youth was bent to withhold his charge in full volley, to 
cause his steed to swerve at the full shock, or in some other way to flinch 
from doing the utmost which was necessary to gain the victory, lest, in so 
gaining it, he might cause irreparable injury to the beautiful opponent he 
tilted with. But the Lady of Aspramonte was not one who could be con- 
quered by less than the exertion of the whole strength and talents of the 
victor. The defeated suitors departed from the lists the more mortified at 
their discomfiture, because Robert of Paris arrived at sunset, and, under- 
standing what was goin^ forward, sent his name to the barriers, as that of 
a knight who would wilhngly forego the reward of the tournament, in case 
he had the fortune to gain it, declaring, that neither lands nor ladies' 
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cb&rms 'were what he cmne thither to seek. Brenhilda, piqued and morti- 
fied, chose a new lance, mounted her best steed, and advanced into the lists 
as one determined to avenge apon the new assailant's brow the slight of her 
:sharms which he seemed to express. But whether her displeasure had 
somewhat interfered with her usual skill, or whether she had, like others 
of her sex, felt a partiality towards one whose heart was not particularly 
set upon gaining hers — or whether, as is often said on such occasions, her 
fated hour was come, so it was that Count Robert tilted with his usual 
address and good fortune. Brenhilda of Aspramonte was unhorsed and 
nnhelmed, and stretched on the earth, and the beautiful face, which faded 
from very red to deadly pale before the eyes of the victor, produced its 
natural effect in raising the value of his conquest. He would, in conformity 
with his resolution, have left the castle after having mortified the vanity of 
the lady ; but her mother op];>ortunely interposed ; and when she had satis- 
fied herself that no serious injury had been sustained by the young heiress, 
she returned her thanks to the stranger knight who had taueht her daughter 
a lesson, which, she trusted, she would not easily forget. Thus tempted to 
do what he secretly wished. Count Robert gave ear to those sentiments, 
which naturally whispered to him to be in no hurry to withdraw. 

He was of the blood of Charlemagne, and, what was still of more conse- 
quence in the young lady's eyes, one of the most renowned of Norman 
knights in that jousting day. After a residence of ten days in the castle 
of Aspramonte, the bride and bridegroom set out, for such was Count 
Robert's will, with a competent train, to our Lady of the Broken Lances, 
where it pleased him to be wedded. Two knights who were waiting to do 
battle, as was the custom of the place, were rather disappointed at the 
nature of the cavalcade, which seemed to interrupt their purpose. But 
greatly were they surprised when they received a cartel from the betrothed 
couple, offering to substitute their own persons in the room of other antago- 
nists, and congratulating themselves in commencing their married life in a 
manner so consistent with that which they had hitherto led. They were 
victorious as usual ; and the only persons having occasion to rue the com- 
plaisance of the Count and his bride, were the two strangers, one of whom 
broke an arm in the rencontre, and the other dislocated a collar-bone. 

Count Robert's course of knight-errantry did not seem to be in the least 
intermitted by his marriage ; on the contrary, when he was called upon to 
support his renown, his wife was oAen known also in military exploits, nor 
was she inferior to him in thirst after fame. They both assumed the cross 
at the same time, that being then the predominating folly in Europe. 

The Countess Brenhilda was now above six-and-twenty years old, with as 
much beauty as can well fall to the share of an Amazon. A figure, of the 
largest feminine size, was surmounted by a noble countenance, to which 
even repeated warlike toils had not given more than a sunny hue, relieved 
by the dazzling whiteness of such parts of her face as were not usually 
displayed. 

As Alexins j^ve orders that his retinue should return to Constantinople, 
he spoke in private to the Follower, Achilles Tatius. The Satrap answered 
with a ssbmissive bend of the head, and separated with a few attendants 
from the main body of the Emperor's train. The principal road to the city 
was, of course, filled with the troops, and with the numerous crowds of 
spectators, all of whom were inconvenienced in some degree by the dust 
and beat of the weather. 

Count Robert of Paris had embarked his horses on board of ship, and 
all bis retinue, except an old squire or valet of his own, and an attendant 
of his wife. He felt himself more incommoded in this crowd than he de- 
sired, especially as his wife shared it with him, and began to look among 
the scattered tiees which fringed the shores, down almost to the tide-mark, 
to see if be oonld diaoem uiy by-path which might carry them more eimi* 

Vol. XII. —7 i 
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tously, but more pleasantly, to the city, and afford them at the same time, 
what was their principal object in the East, strange sights, or adventures 
of chivalry. A broad and beaten path seemed to promise them all the 
enjoyment which shade could give in a warm climate. The ground through 
which it wound its way yf^ beautifully broken by the appearance of 
temples, churches, and kiosks, and here and there a fountain distributed 
its silver produce, like a benevolent individual, who, self-denying to him- 
self, is liberal to all others who are in necessity. The distant sound of the 
martial music still regaled their way ; and, at the same time, as it detained 
the populace on the high-road, prevented the strangers from becoming in- 
commoded with fellow-travellers. 

Rejoicing in the abated heat of the day — wondering, at the same time, at 
the various kinds of architecture, the strange features of the landscape, or 
accidental touches of manners, exhibited by those who met or passed them 
upon their journey, they strolled easily onwards. One figure particularly 
caught the attention of the Countess Brenhilda. This was an old man of 
great stature, engaged, apparently, so deeply with the roll of parchment 
which he held in his hand, that he paid no attention to the objects which 
were passing around him. Deep thought appeared to reign on his brow, 
and his eye was of that piercing kind which seems designed to search and 
winnow the frivolous from the edifving part of human discussion, and limit 
its inquiry to the last. Raising bis eyes slowly from the parchment on 
which he had been gazing, the look of Agelastes — for it was the sage him- 
self — encountered those of Count Robert and his lady, and addressing 
them with the kindly epithet of -** my children," he asked if they had 
missed their road, or whether there was any thing in which he could do 
them any pleasure. 

*' We are strangers, father," was the answer, '' from a distant country, 
and belonging to the army which has passed hither upon pilgrimage ; one 
object brings us here in common, we hope, with all that host. We desire to 
pay our devotions where the great ransom was paid for us, and to fi:^e, by 
our ^ood swords, enslaved Palestine, from the usurpation and tyranny of 
the mfidel. When we have said this, we have announced our hi^best 
human motive. Yet Robert of Paris and his Countess would not willingly 
set their foot on a land, save what should resound its echo. They have not 
been accustomed to move in silence upon the face of the earth, and they 
would purchase an eternal life of fame, though it were at the price of 
mortal existence." 

*'You seek, then, to barter safety for fame," said Agelastes, "though 
you may, perchance, throw death into the scale by which you hope to 
gain It ?" 

*' Assuredly," said Count Robert ; ** nor is there one wearing such a belt 
as this, to whom such a thought is stranger." 

"And as I understand," said Agelastes, "your lady shares with your 
honourable self in these valorous resolutions ? — Can this be ?" 

" You may undervalue my female courage, father, if such is your will," 
said the Countess ; " but I speak in presence of a witness who can attest 
the truth, when I say that a man of naif your years had not doubted the 
truth with impunity." 

** Nay, Heaven protect me from the lightning of your eyes," said Agel- 
astes, " whether in anger or in scorn. I bear an mps about myself against 
what I should else have feared. But age, with its incapacities, brings also 
its apologies. Perhaps, indeed, it is one like me whom you seek to find, 
and in that case I snould be happy to render to you sucn services as it is 
my duty to offer to all worthy knights." 

" I have already said," replied Count Robert, " that after the accomplish- 
ment of my vow," — he looked upwards and crossed himself, — ** there is 
nothing on earth to which I am more bound thsn to celebrate my Duno la 
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arms as becomes a yaliant cavalier. When men die obscurely, they die for 
ever. Had my ancestor Charles never left the paltry banks of the Saale, 
be bad not now been much better known than any vine-dresser who wielded 
hispruDing-hook in the same territories. But he bore him like a brave 
man, and his name is deathless in the memory of the worthy." 

**YoQng man/' said the old Grecian, '* although it is but seldom that 
Bucb as you, whom I was made to serve and to value, visit this country, it 
is not the less true that I am well qualified to serve you in the matter which 
you have so much at heart. My acquaintance with nature has been so per- 
fect and so long, that, during its continuance, she has disappeared, and an- 
other world has been spread before me, in which she has but little to do. 
Thus the carious stores which I have assembled are beyond the researches^ 
of other men, and not to be laid before those whose deeds of valour are to 
be bounded by the ordinary probabilities of everyday nature. No romancer 
of your romantic country ever devised such extraordinary adventures out 
of his own imagination, and to feed the idle wonder of those who sat listening 
around, a^ those which I know, not of idle invention, but of real positive 
existence, with the means of achieving apd accomplishing the conditions of 
each adventure." 

"If such be your real profession," said the French Count, "you have 
iDAt one of those whom you chiefly search for ; nor will my Countess and I 
Btir farther upon our road until jou have pointed out to us some one of those 
adventures wnich it is the busmess of errant-knights to be industrious in 
seeking out" 

So saying, he sat down by the side of the old man ; and his lady, with a 
degree of reverence which had something in it almost diverting, followed 
bis example. 

"We have fallen right, Brenhilda," said Count Robert; "our guardian 
angel has watched his charge carefully. Here have we come among an 
ignorant set of pedants, chattering their absurd language, and holding more 
important the least look that a cowardly Emperor can give, than the best 
blow that a eood knight can deal. Believe me, I was wellnigh thinking 
that we had cbne ill to take the cross — God forgive such an impious doubt 1 
Tet here, when we were even despairing to find the road to fame, we have 
met with one of those excellent men whom the knights of yore were wont 
to find sitting by springs, by crosses, and by altars, ready to direct the wan- 
dering knight where fame was to be found. Disturb him not, my Bren- 
hilda," said the Count, "but let him recall to himself his stories of the 
ancient time, and thou shalt see he will enrich us with the treasures of his 
information." 

" If," replied Agelastes, after some pause, " I have waited for a longer 
term than human life is isranted to most men, I shall still be overpaid by 
dedicating what remains of existence to the service of a pair so devoted to 
chivalry. What first occurs to me is a story of our Greek country, so 
famous in adventures, and which I shall briefly detail to you : — 

" Afar hence, in our renowned Grecian Archipelago, amid storms and 
whirlpools, rocks which, changing their character, appear to precipitate 
themselves against each other, and billows that are never in a pacific state, 
lies the rich island of Zulichium, inhabited, notwithstanding its wealth, by 
a very few natives, who live only upon the sea-coast. The inland part of 
the island is one immense mountain, or pile of mountains, amongst which, 
those who dare approach near enough, may, we are assured, discern the 
moss-grown and antiquated towers and pinnacles of a stately, but ruinous 
castle, the habitation of the sovereign of the island, in which she has been 
enchanted for a great many years. 

" A bold knight, who came upon a pilgrimage to Jemsdem, made a vow 
to delirer this unhappy yiotim of pain and sorcery ; feelings with justicsy 
yehemently ofitoded, that the fiends of darkness should oxetdM asvj «»^3BSk» 
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rity near the Holy Land, which might be termed the very fountain of light 
Two of the oldest inhabitants of the island undertook to guide him as near 
to the main gate as they durst, nor did they approach it more closely than 
the length of a bow-shot. Here, then, abandoned to himself, the brare 
Frank set forth upon his enterprise, with a stout heart, and Heaven alone to 
friend. The fabric which he approached showed, by its gigantic size, and 
splendour of outline, the power and wealth of the potentate who had erected 
it. The brazen gates unfolded themselves as if with hope and pleasure; 
and aerial voices swept around the spires and turrets, congratulating the 
ecnius of the place, it might be, upon the expected approach of its de- 
liverer. 

" The knight passed on, not unmoved with wonder, though untainted by 
fear ; and the Gothic splendours which he saw were of a kind highly to 
exalt his idea of the beauty of the mistress for whom a prison-house had 
been so richly decorated. Guards there were in Eastern dress and arms, 
upon bulwark and buttress, in readiness, it appeared, to bend their bows; 
but the warriors were motionless and silent, and took no more notice of the 
armed step of the knight than if a monk or hermit had approached th^ir 
guarded post. , Thev were living, and yet, as to all power and sense, they 
might be considered among the dead. If there was truth in the old tradi- 
tion, the sun had shone and the rain had fallen upon them for more than 
four hundred changing seasons, without their being sensible of the ^nial 
warmth of the one or the coldness of the other. Like the Israelites in the 
desert, their shoes had not decayed, nor their vestments waxed old. As 
Time left them, so and without alteration was he again to find them/' The 
philosopher began now to recall what he had beard of the cause of their 
enchantment. 

** The sage to whom this potent charm is imputed, was one of the Ma^ 
who followed the tenets of Zoroaster. He had come to the court of this 
youthful Princess, who received him with every attention which gratified 
vanity could dictate, so that in a short time her awe of this grave personage 
was lost in the sense of ascendency which her beauty gave her over him. 
It was no difficult matter — in fact it happens every day — for the beautiful 
woman to lull the wise man into what is not inaptly called a fool's paradise. 
The sage was induced to attempt feats of youth which his years rendered 
ridiculous; he could command the elements, but the common course of 
nature was beyond his power. When, therefore, he exerted his magto 
strength, the mountains bent and the seas receded ; but when the philoso- 

Sher attempted to lead forth the Princess of Zulichium in the youthful 
ance, youths and maidens turned their heads aside lest they should make 
too manifest the ludicrous ideas with which they were impressed. 

"Unhappily, as the aged, even the wisest of them, will forget themselves, 
so the young naturally enter into an alliance to spy out, ridicule, and enjoy 
their foibles. Many were the glances which the Princess sent among ner 
retinue, intimating the nature of the amusement which she received from 
the attentions of ner formidable lover. In process of time she lost her 
caution, and a glance was detected, expressing to the old man the ridicule 
and contempt in which he had been all along held by the object of his 
afiections. Earth has no passion so bitter as love converted to hatred ; and 
while the sa^ bitterly regretted what he had done, he did not the less 
resent the light-hearted folly of the Princess by whom he had been duped. 

" If, however, he was ancry, he possessed the art to conceal it. Not a 
word, not a look expressed tne bitter disappointment which He had received. 
A shade of melancholy, or rather gloom, upon his brow, alone intimated 
the coming storm. The Princess became somewhat alarmed ; she was 
besides extremely good-natured, nor had her intentions of leading the old 
aian into what would render him ridiculous, been so accurately planned 
with malice prepense, as they were the effirat of accident and obanoe. Sba 
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the pain which he auffbred, and thousht to end it by going up to him, 
when about to retire, and kindly wisbingliim good-night. 

" ' Yon saj well, daughter/ said the sage, ' good-night — but who, of the 
numbers who hear me, shall say good-morning V 

" The speech drew little attention, although two or three persons to whom 
the character of the sage was known, fled from the island that very night, 
and by their report made known the circumstances attending the first inflic- 
tion of this extraordinary spell on those who remained within the Castle. 
A sleep like that of death fell upon them, and was not removed. Most of 
the inhabitants left the island ; the few who remained were cautious how 
they approached the Castle, and watched until some bold adventurer should 
bring tnat happy awakening which the speech of the sorcerer seemed in 
some degree to intimate. 

"Never seemed there a fairer opportunity for that awakening to take 
place than when the proud step of Artavan de Hautlieu was placed upon 
those enchanted courts. On the left, la^ the palace and donjon-keep ; but 
the right, more attractive, seemed to invite to the apartment of the women. 
At a side door, reclined on a couch, two guards of the haram, with their 
naked swords grasped in their hands, and features fiendishly contorted 
between sleep and dissolution, seemed to menace death to any who should 
venture to approach. This threat deterred not Artavan de Ilautlicu. lie 
approached the entrance, when the doors, like those of the great entrance 
to the Castle, made themselves instantly accessible to him. A guard-room 
of the same efieminate soldiers received him, nor could the strictest exami- 
nation have discovered to him whether it was sleep or death which arrested 
the eyes that seemed to look upon and prohibit his advance. Unheeding 
the presence of these ghastly sentinels, Artavan pressed forward into an 
inner apartment, where female slaves of the most distinguished beauty 
were visible in the attitude of those who had already assumed their dress 
for the night. There was much in this scene which might have arrested so 
young a pilgrim as Artavan of Ilautlieu; but his heart was fixed on 
achieving the freedom of the beautiful Princess, nor did he sufier himself 
to be withdravm from that object by any inferior consideration. He 
passed on, therefore, to a little ivory door, which, afler a moment's 
pause, as if in maidenly hesitation, gave way like the rest, and yielded 
access to the sleeping apartment of the Princess herself. A soft li^ht, 
resembling that of evening, penetrated into a chamber where every thing 
seemed contrived to exalt the luxury of slumber. The heaps of cushions, 
which formed a stately bed, seemed rather to be touched than impressed 
by the form of a nymph of fifteen, the renowned Princess of Zulichium." 

*' Without interrupting you, good father," said the Countess Brenhilda, 
" it seems to me that we can comprehend the picture of a woman asleep 
without much dilating upon it, and that such a subject is little recom- 
mended either by our age or by yours." 

" Pardon me, noble lady," answered Agelastes, " the most approved part 
of my story has ever been this passage, and while I now suppress it in 
obedience to your command, bear notice, I pray you, that I sacrifice the 
roost beautiful part of the tale." 

"Brenhilda," added the Count, "I am surprised you think of inter- 
rupting a story which has hitherto proceeded with so much fire ; the telling 
of a few words more or less will surely have a much greater influence upoa 
the sense of the narrative, than such an addition can possibly possess oyer 
our sentiments of action." 

" As you wUl," said his lady, throwing herself carelessly back upon the 
seat ; "but meUiinks the worthy father protracts this discourse, till it be- 
comes of a nature more trifling than interesting." 

" Brenhilda," said the Count, " this is the first time I have remarked io 
you a woman's weakness." 

x2 
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*' I may as well baj, Count Robert, that it is the first time,^ answered 
Brenhilda, '* that jou have shown to me the inconstancy of year sex." 

** Gods and goddesses/' said the philosopher, *' was ever known a quarrel 
more absurdly founded I The Countess is jealous of one whom her husband 
probably never will see, nor is there any prospect that the Princess of Zuli- 
chium will be hereafter better known to the modern world, than if the cur- 
tain hung before her tomb.'' 

" Proceed/' said Count Robert of Paris ; " if Sir Artayan of Hautlieu has 
not accomplished the enfranchisement of the Princess of Zulichium, I make 
a vow to our Lady of the Broken Lances," — 

** Remember," said his lady interfering, " that you are already ander a 
▼ow to free the Sepulchre of Qod ; and to that, methinks, all lighter engage- 
ments might give place/' 

" Well, lady — well," said Count Robert, but half satisfied with this inter- 
ference, " I will not engage myself, you may be assured, on any adventure 
which may claim precedence of the enterprise of the Holy Sepulchre, to 
which we are all bound/' 

** Alas !" said Agelastes, ** the distance of Zulichium from the speediest 
route to the sepulchre is so small that" 

** Worthy father," said the Countess, " we will, if it pleases you, hear 
TOur tale to an end, and then determine what we will do. We Norman 
ladies, descendants of the old Qcrmans, claim a voice with our lords in the 
council which precedes the battle ; nor has our assistance in the conflict 
been deemed aito|;ether useless." 

The tone in which this was spoken conveyed an awkward innuendo to the 
philosopher, who began to foresee that the guidance of the Norman knisbt 
would be more difficult than he had foreseen, while his consort remained oy 
his side. He took up, therefore, his oratory on somewhat a lower key than 
before, and avoided those warm descriptions which had given such offence 
to the Countess Brenhilda. 

** Sir Artavan de Ilautlieu, says the story, considered in what way he 
should accost the sleeping damsel, when it occurred to him in what manner 
the charm would be most likely to be reversed. I am in your judgment, 
fair lady, if he judged wron^ in resolving that the method of his f^dress 
should be a kiss upon the lips." The colour of Brenhilda was somewhat 
heightened, but she did not deem the observation worthy of notice. 

'* Never had so innocent an action," continued the philosopher, " an effect 
more horrible. The delightful light of a summer evening was instantly 
changed into a strange lurid hue, which, infected with sulphur, seemed to 
breatne suffocation through the apartment. The rich hangings, and splendid 
furniture of the chamber, the very walls themselves, were changed into huge 
stones tossed toother at random, like the inside of a wild beast's den, nor 
was the den without an inhabitant. The beautiful and innocent lips to 
which Artavan de Hautlieu had approached his own, wore now changed 
into the hideous and bizarre form, and bestial aspect of a fiery dragon. A 
moment she hovered upon the wing, and it is said, had Sir Artavan found 
courage to reneat his salute three times, he would then have remained 
master of all the wealth, and of the disenchanted princess. But the oppor- 
tunity was lost, and the dragon, or the creature who seemed such, sailed 
out at a side window upon its broad pennons, uttering loud wails of disap- 
pointment." 

Here ended the storr of Agelastes. "The Princess/' he said, ** is still 
supposed to abide her doom in the Island of Zulichium, and several knights 
have undertaken the adventure ; but I know not whether it was the fear of 
saluting the sleeping maiden, or that of approaching the dragon into which 
she was transformed, but so it is, the spell remains unachieved. I know 
the way, and if yoa say the word, you may be to-morrow on the road to tho 
tAStle of enchantment/' 
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The Oonntess hemrd this proposal with the deepest anxietj, for she knew 
that she might, bj opposition, determine her husband irroYOcablj apon fol- 
lowing oat the enterprise. She stood therefore with a timid and basoful 
look, strange in a person whose bearing was generally so daantless, and 
prudently left it to the uninfluenced mind of Count Kobert to form the 
resolution which should best please him. 

** Brenhilda," he said, taking her hand, ** fame and honour are dear to 
thy husband as ever thej were to knight who buckled a brand upon his 
side. Thou hast done, perhaps, I may saj, for me, what I might m yain 
haye looked for from ladies of thy condition ; and therefore thou mayst well 
expect a castinfj^ yoice in such points of deliberation. — Why dost thou 
wander by the side of a foreign and unhealthy shore, instead of the banks 
of the loyely Seine? — ^Why dost thou wear a dress unusual to thy sex? — 
Why dost thou seek death, and think it little in comparison of shame 7 •* 
Why? but that the Count of Paris may haye a bride worthy of him. — Dost 
thou think that this affection is thrown away ? No, by the saints ! Thy 
knight repays it as he best ought, and sacrifices to thee eycry thought which 
ihy^ affection may loss than entirely approve I" 

Poor Brcnhilda, confused as she was by the yarious emotions with which 
she was aeitated, now in yain endeavoured to maintain the heroic deport- 
ment which her character as an Amazon required from her. She attempted 
to assume the proud and lofly look which was properly her own, but failing 
in the effort, she threw herself into the Count's arms, hung round his neck, 
and wept like a village maiden, whose true love is pressed for the wars. 
ller husband, a little ashamed, while he was much moved by this burst of 
affection in one to whose character it seemed an unusual attribute, was, at 
the same time, pleased and proud that ho could have awakened an affection 
so genuine and so gentle in a soul so high-spirited and so unbending. 

** Not thus,'' he said, ** mj Brenhilda ! I would not have it thus, either 
for thine own sake or for mine. Do not let this wise old man suppose that 
thy heart is made of the malleable stuff which forms that of other maidens; 
and apologise to him, as may well become thee, for having prevented my 
undertaking the adventure of Zulichium, which he recommends." 

It was not easy for Brenhilda to recover herself, after having afforded 
so notable an instance how nature can vindicate her rights, with whatever 
rigour she may have been disciplined and tyrannized over. With a look of 
ineffable affection, she disjoined herself u-om her husband, still kee*ping 
hold of bis hand, and turning to the old man with a countenance in which 
the half-effaced tears were succeeded by smiles of pleasure and of modesty, 
she ^ spoke to Agelastes as she would to a person whom she respected, and 
towards whom she had some offence to atone. *' Father," she said, respect- 
fully, '* be not aninry with me that I should have been an obstacle to one of 
the best knights that ever spurred steed, undertaking the enterprise of thine 
enchanted Princess; but the truth is, that in our land, where knighthood 
and religion agree in permitting only one lady love, and one lady wife, wo 
do not quite so willingly see our husbands run into danger — especially of 
that kind where lonely ladies are the parties relieved — and — and kisses are 
the ransom paid. I have as much confidence in my Robertas fidelity, as a 
lady can have in a loving knight, but still" 

** Lovely lady," said Agelastes, who, notwithstanding his highly artificial 
character, could not help being moved by the simple and sincere affection 
of the handsome young pair, ** you have done no evil. The state of the 
Princess b no worse than it was, and there cannot be a doubt that the 
knight fated to relieve her, will appear at the destined period." 

The Countess smiled sadly, and shook her head. ** You do not know,'' 
she said, " how powerful is the aid of which I have unhappily deprived this 
unfortunate lady, by a jealousy which I now feel to have been alike paltry 
and unworthy ; and, such is my regret, that I could find in my heart to 
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retract my oppoddon to Count Robert's undertaking this adTentare.'' She 
looked at her nusband with some anxiety, as one that had made an offer she 
would not willingly see accepted, and did not reooyer her courage until he 
said, decidedly, ** Brenhilda, that ma^ not he," 

** And why, then, may not Brenhilda herself take the adyenture,'' con- 
tinued the Countess, ** since she can neither fear the charms of the Princess 
nor the terrors of the dragon ?" 

** Lady," said Agelastes, " the Princess must be awakened by the kiss of 
loye, and not by that of friendship." 

" A sufficient reason," said the Countess, smiling, ** why a lady may not 
wish her lord to go forth upon an adyenture of which the conditions are so 
regulated." 

** Noble minstrel, or herald, or by whateyer name this country calls you,** 
said Count Robert, ** accept a small remuneration for an hour pleasantly 
spent, though spent, unhappily, in yain. I should make some apology for 
the meanness of my offering, but French kniehts, you may haye occasion 
to know, are more full of fame than of wealth?' 

** Not for that, noble sir," replied Agelastes, "would I refuse your muni- 
ficence ; a besant from your worthy hand, or that of your noble-minded 
lady, were centupled in its yalue, by the eminence of the persons from whom 
it came. I would hang it round my neck by a string of pearls, and when I 
came into the presence of knights and of ladies, I would proclaim that this 
addition to my achievement of armorial distinction, was bestowed by the 
renowned Count Robert of Paris, and his unequalled lady." The Knight 
and the Countess looked on each other, and the lady, taking from her finger 
a ring of pure gold, prayed the old man to accept of it, as a mark of her 
esteem and her husband's. " With one other condition," said the philo- 
sopher, *' which I trust you will not find altogether unsatisfactory. I haye, 
oa the way to the city by the most pleasant road, a small kiosk, or her- 
mitage, where I sometimes receiye my friends, who, I yenture to say, are 
among the most respectable personages of this empire. Two or three of 
these will probably honour my residence to-day, and partake of the pro- 
yision it affords. Could I add to these the company of the noble Count and 
Countess of Paris, I should deem my poor habitation honoured for oyer." 

" Uow say you, m^ noble wife ?" said the Count. " The company of a 
minstrel bents the highest birth, honours the highest rank, and adds to the 
greatest achieyements ; and the iuTitation does us too much credit to be 
r^ected." 

" It grows somewhat late," said the Countess : " but we came not here to 
shun a sinking sun or a darkening sky, and I feel it my duty, as well as my 
satisfaction, to place at the command of the good father every pleasure 
which it is in my power to offer to him, for haying been the means of your 
neglecting his adyice." 

" The path is so short," said Agelastes, ** that we had bettor keep our 

E resent mode of trayelling, if the lady should not want the assistance of 
orses." 

*• No horses on my account," said the Lady Brenhilda. " My waiting- 
woman, Agatha, has what necessaries I may require ; and, for the rest, no 
knight ever travelled so little embarrassed with baggage as my husband." 

Agelastes, therefore, led the way through the deepening wood, which was 
freshened by the cooler breath of evening, and his guests accompanied him. 
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(r|ia]ittr tt|t (Eltntot^. 

Without, ft rain, broken, tangled, cambroua. 
Within, it wh n little paradise. 
Where I'aete had made her dwellinf. Stmtuuy, 
Ftnt-born of human art, moulded her Imag ee. 
And bade men mark and woi^up. 

Awoirmous. 

Thb Coont of Paris and his lady attended the old man, whose advanced 
A^, his excellence in the use of the French language, which ho spoke to 
admiration, — above all, his skill in applying it to poetical and romantio 
subjects, which was essential to what was then tcnned history and belles 
lettres,— -drew from the noble hearers a degree of applause, which, as Ago- 
lastes had" seldom been vain enough to consider as his due, so, on the part 
of the Knight of Paris and his lady, had it been but rarely conferred. 

They had walked for some time by a path which sometimes seemed to 
hide itself among the woods that came down to the shore of the Propontis, 
sometimes emerged from concealment, and skirted the open margin of the 
strait, while, at every turn, it seemed guided by the desire to select a choice 
tnd contrast of beauty. Variety of scenes and manners enlivened, from 
their novelty, the landscape to the pilgrims. By the sea-shore, nymphs 
were seen dancing, and shepherds piping, or beating the tambourine to their 
steps, as represented in some groups of ancient statuary. The very faces 
had a singular resemblance to the antique. If old, their long robes, their 
attitudes, and magnificent heads, presented the ideas which distinguish 
prophets and saints ; while, on the other hand, the features of the young 
recalled the expressive countenances of the heroes of avtiquity, and the 
charms of those lovely females by whom their deeds were inspired. 

But the race of the Greeks was no longer to be seen, even in its native 
country, unmixed, or in absolute purity ; on the contrary, they saw groups 
of persons with features which argued a different descent. 

In a retiring bosom of the shore, which was traversed by the path, the 
rocks, receding from the beach, rounded off a spacious portion of level sand, 
and, in some aegree, enclosed it. • A party of heathen Scythians whom they 
beheld, presented the deformed features of the demons they were said to 
worship — flat noses with expanded nostrils, which seemed to admit the 
sight to their very brain; faces which extended rather in breadth than 
length, with strange unintellectual eyes placed in the extremity; figures 
short and dwarfish, yet garnished with legs and arms of astonishing sinewy 
strength, disproportioned to their bodies. As the travellers passed, the 
savages held a species of tournament, as the Count termed it. In this they 
exercised themselves by darting at each other long reeds, or canes, bnlanced 
for the purpose, which, in this rude sport, they threw with such force, as 
not unfrequently to strike each other from their steeds, and otherwise to 
cause serious damage. Some of the combatants being, for the time, out of 
the play, devoured with greedy looks the beauty of the Countess, and eyed 
her m such a manner, that she said to Count Robert, — "I have never known 
fear, my husband, nor is it for me to acknowledge it now ; but if disgust be 
an ingredient of it, these misformed brutes are qualified to inspire it." 

•• What, ho, Sir Knight \" exclaimed one of the infidels, *' your wife, or 
your lady love, has committed a fault against the privileges of the Imperial 
Scythians, and not small will be the penalty she nas incurred. You may 
go your way as fast as you will out of this place, which is, for the present^ 
our hippodrome, or atmeidan, call it which you will, as you prize the 
Roman or the Saracen language ; but for your wife, if the sacrament has 
united yoo, believe my word, uiat she parts not so soon or so easy." 
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" Scoundrel heathen/' said the Christian Knight, " dost thou hold thai 
language to a Peer of France ?" 

Agelastes here interposed, and using the sounding language of a G^recian 
courtier, reminded the Scythians, (mercenary soldiers, as they seemed, of 
the empire, I that all violence against the European pilgrims was, hy the 
Imperial oraers, strictly prohibited under pain of death. 

** I know better,'' said the exulting savage, shaking one or two javelins 
with broad steel heads, and wings of the eagle's feather, which last were 
dabbled in blood. " Ask the ^ngs of my javelin," he said, " in whose 
heart's blood these feathers have been dyed. They shall reply to yon, that 
if Alexius Gomnenus be the friend of the European pilgrims, it is only 
while he looks upon them ; and we are too exemplary soldiers to serve our 
Emperor otherwise than he wishes to be served." 

** Peace, Toxartis," said the philosopher, " thou beliest thine Emperor." 

" Peace thou !" said Toxartis, *' or I will do a deed that misbecomes a 
soldier, and rid the world of a prating old roan." 

So saying, he put forth his hand to take hold of the Countess's veil. 
With the readiness which frequent use had given to the warlike lady, she 
withdrew herself from the heathen's grasp, and with her trenchant sword 
dealt him so sufficient a blow, that Toxartis lay lifeless on the plain. The 
Count leapt on the fallen leader's steed, and crying his war-cry, ** Son of 
Charlemagne, to the rescue !" ho rode amid the rout of heathen cavaliers 
with a battle-axe, which he found at the saddlebow of the deceased chief- 
tain, and wielding it with remorseless dexterity, he soon slew or wounded, 
or compelled to flight, the objects of his resentment ; nor was there any of 
them who abode an instant to support the boast which they had made. 

'* The despicable churls I" said the Countess to Agelastes ; " it irks me 
that a drop of such coward blood should stain the hands of a noble knight. 
They call their zeroise a tournament, although in their whole exertions 
every blow is aimed behind the back, and not one has the courage to throw 
bis windlestraw while ho perceives that of another pointed against himself." 

**Such is their custom," said Agelastes; *'jiot perhaps so much from 
cowardice as from habit, in exercising before his Imperial Majesty. I have 
seen that Toxartis literally turn his back upon the mark when he bent his 
bow in full career, and wnen in the act of galloping the farthest from his 
object, he pierced it through the very centre witn a broad arrow." 

'* A force of such soldiers," said Count Robert, who had now rejoined 
his friends, " could not, methinks, be very formidable, where there was but 
an ounce of genuine courage in the assailants." 

"Mean time, let us pass on to my kiosk," said Agelastes, ''lest the 
fugitives find friends to encourage them in thoughts of revenge." 

** Such friends," said Count Robert, *' methinks the insolent heathens 
ought not to find in any land which calls itself Christian ; and if I survive 
the conquest of the Iloly Sepulchre, I shall make it my first business to 
enauire by what right your Emperor retains in his service a band of Paynim 
and unmannerly cut-throats, who dare offer injury upon the highway, 
which ought to be sacred to the peace of God and the xing, and to noble 
ladies and inoffensive pilgrims. It is one of a list of many Questions 
which, my vow accomplished, I will not fail to put to him ; ay, and expect- 
ing an answer, as they say, prompt and categorical." 

*' You shall gain no answer from me though," said Agelastes to himself. 
** Your demands. Sir Knight, are over-peremptory, and imposed under too 
rieid conditions, to be replied to by those, who can evade them." 

lie changed the conversation, accordingly, with easy dexterity ; and thej 
had not proceeded much farther, before they reached a spot, the natural 
beauties of which called forth the admiration of his foreign companions. 
A copious brook, gushing out of the woodland, descended to the sea with 
no small noise and tumult ; and, as if disdaining a quieter course, whioh it 
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might hftTe guned by a Utile circuit to the right, it took liie readiest road 
to the ocean, plunging over the face of a loft^ and barren precipice which 
overhang the sea-eoore, and from thence led its little tribate, witn as much 
noine as if it had the streani of a full riyer to boast of, to the waters of the 
Hellespont. 

The rock, we have said, was bare, unless in so far as it was clothed with 
the foaming waters of the cataract ; but the banks on each side were covered 
with plane-trees, walnut-trees, cypresses, and other kinds of large timber 
proper to the East. The fall of water, always agreeable in a warm climate, 
and generally produced by artificial means, was here natural, and had been 
chosen, something like the Sibjrs temple at Tivoli, for the seat of a god- 
dess to whom the invention of Polytheism had assigned a sovereignty over 
the department around. The shrine was small and circular, like many of 
the lesser temples of the rustic deities, and enclosed by the wall of an outer 
court. After its desecration, it had probably been converted into a luxurious 
summer retreat by Agelastes, or some Epicurean philosopher. As the 
building, itself of a light, airy, and fantastic character, was dimly seen 
through the branches and foliage on the edge of the rock, so the mode by 
which it was accessible was not at first apparent amongst the mist of the 
cascade. A pathway, a good deal hidden by vegetation, ascended by a 
gentle acclivity, and prolonged by the architect by means of a few broad 
and easy marble steps, making part of the original approach, conducted 
the passenger to a small, but exquisitely lovely velvet lawn, in front of the 
turret or temple we have described, the back part of which building over- 
hung the cataract. 
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TIm partiM nwt. The wily, wordy Greek, 
WeifhiiiK MUth word, aiid canTSMinf each ajrllabla ; 
JSradinf, arftUiiff, eqairocating. 
And Um stern Frank came with his two-hand sword, 
Watching to see which way the balance twaya, 
That ha nsay throw it in, and turn the acalea. 

PAUSmrs. 

At a eignal made by Agelastes, the door of this romantic retreat was 
opened by Diogenes, the negro slave, to whom our readers have been already 
introduced ; nor did it escape the wily old man, that the Count and his lady 
testified some wonder at his form and lineaments, being the first African 
perhaps whom they had ever seen so closely. The philosopher lost not the 
opportunity of making an impression on their minds, by a display of the 
superiority of his knowledge. 

** This poor bein^," he observed, " is of the race of Ham, the undutifol 
son of NcMih ; for his transgressions against his parent, he was banished to 
the sands of Africa, and was condemned to be the father of a race doomed 
to be the slaves of the issue of his more dutiful brethren." 

The knight and his lady gazed on the wonderful appearance before them, 
and did not, it may be believed, think of doubting the information which 
wss so much of a piece with their prejudices, while their opinion of their 
host was greatly augmented by the supposed extent of his knowledge. 

" It gives pleasure to a man of humanity,'' continued Agelastes, " when, 
in old age, or sickness, we must employ the services of others, which is al 
Other times soaroe kwfal, to choose his assistants out of a raoe of beingp. 
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hewers of wood uA dnwen of water — ^from their hirth apwmrds de8t»!)ed to 
slavery ; and to whom, therefore, by emplojine them as slaves, we ^nder 
no injury, but carry into effect, in a slight degree, the intentions of the* 
Great Being who made us all.'' 

" Are there many of a race,'' said the Countess, *' so singularly unhappy 
in their destination ? I have hitherto thought the stories of black men as 
idle as those whioh minstrels tell of fairies and ghosts." 

" Do not believe so," said the philosopher ; '* tne race is numerous as the 
Bands of the sea, neither are they altogether unhappy in discharging the 
duties which their fate has allotted them. Those who are of worse character 
suffer even in this life the penance due to their guilt ; they become the slaves 
of the cruel and tyrannical, are beaten, starved, and mutilated. To those 
wlfose moral characters are better, better masters are provided, who share 
with their slaves, as with their children, food and raiment, and the other 
good things whioh they themselves enjoy. To some. Heaven allots the 
favour of kings and of conquerors, and to a few, but those the chief favourites 
of the species, hath been assigned a place in the mansions of philosophy, 
where, by availing themselves of the lights which their masters can affortd, 
they gain a prospect into that world which is the residence of true hap- 
piness." 

*' Methinks I understand you," replied the Countess, " and if so. I ought 
rather to envy our sable friend here than to pity him, for having been 
allotted in the partition of his kind to the possession of his present master, 
from whom, doubtless, he has acquired the desirable knowledge which you 
mention." 

" He learns, at least," said Agelastes, modestly, ** what I can teach, and, 
above all, to be contented with nis situation. — Biogenes, my good child," 
said he, changing his address to the slave, " thou seest I have company -^ 
What does the poor hermit's larder afford, with which he may regale his 
honoured guests ?" 

Hitherto they had advanced no farther than a sort of outer room, or hall 
of entrance, fitted up with no more expense than might have suited one who 
desired at some outlay, and more taste, to avail himself of the ancient 
building for a seouestered and private retirement. The chairs and couches 
were covered witti Eastern wove mats, and were of the simplest and most 
primitive form. But on touching a spring, an interior apartment was dis- 
played, which had considerable pretension to splendour and magnificence. 

Ibe furniture and hangings of this apartment were of straw-coloured silk, 
wrought on the looms of Persia, and crossed with embroidery, which pro- 
duced a rich, yet simple effect. The ceiling was carved in Arabesque, and 
the four corners of the apartment were formed into recesses for statuary, 
which had been produced in a better age of the art than that which existed 
at the period of our story. In one nook, a shepherd seemed to withdraw 
himself, as if ashamed to produce his scantily-covered person, while he was 
willing to afford the audience the music of the reed which he held in his 
hand. Three damsels, resembling the Graces in the beautiful proportions 
of their limbs, and the slender clothing which they wore, lurked in aifferent 
attitudes, each in her own niche, and seemed but to await the first sound 
uf the music, to bound forth from thence and join in the frolic dance. The 
subject was beautiful, yet somewhat light, to ornament the study of such a 
sage as Agelastes represented himself to be. 

He seemed to be sensible that this ml^ht attract observation. — '* These 
figures," he said, "executed at the period of the highest excellence of 
Grecian art, were considered of old as the choral nymphs assembled to 
adore the goddess of the place, waiting but the music to join in the worship 
of the tem{>le. And, in truth, the wisest may be interested in seeing how 
sear to animation the genius of these wonderful men could bring the 
inflexible marble. Allow but for the absence of the divine afflatus, or breath 
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of animation, and an nnenlightened heathen might soppow the miracle of 
ProBDOtheus was about to be realized. But we/' said he, looking upwards, 
"are taaght to form a better judgment between what man can do and the 
pmdootions of the Deity." 

Some subjects of natural history were painted on the walls, and the phi- 
losopher fixed the attention of his guests upon the half-reasoning elephant, 
of which he mentioned several anecdotes, which they listened to with great 
eagerness. 

A distant strain was here heard, as if of music in the woods, penetrating 
by fits through the hoarse roar of the cascade, which, as it sunk imme* 
diately below the windows, filled the apartment with its deep voice. 

** Apparently," said Agelastes, " the friends whom I expected are ap- 

?roaching, and bring with them the means of enchanting another sense, 
t is well they do so, since wisdom tells ns that we best honour the Deity 
by enjoying the gifls he has provided us." 

These words called the attention of the philosopher's Frankish guests to 
the preparations exhibited in this tasteful saloon. These wore made for an 
entertainment in the manner of the ancient Romans, and couches, which 
were laid beside a .table ready decked, announced that the male guests, at 
least, were to assist at the banquet in the usual recumbent posture of the 
ancients ; while seats, placed among the couches, seemed to say that females 
were expected, who would observe the Grecian customs, in eating seated. 
The preparations for good chees were such as, though limited in extent, 
could scarce be excelled in quality, either by the splendid dishes which 
decked Trimalchio's banquet of former days, or the lighter delicacies of 
Grecian cookery, or the succulent and highly-spiced messes indulged in by 
the nations of the East, to whichever they happened to give the preference ; 
and it was with an air of some vanity that Agelastes asked his guests to 
share a poor pilgrim's meal. 

"We care liSle for dainties," said the Count; "nor does our present 
course of life as pilgrims, bound by a vow, allow us much choice on such 
subjects. Whatover is food for soldiers, suffices the Countess and myself; 
for, with our will, we would at every hour be ready for battle, and the less 
time we use in preparing for the field, it is even so much the better. Sit 
then, Brenhilda, since the good man will have it so, and let us lose no time 
in refreshment, lest we' waste that which should be otherwise employed." 

" A moment's forgiveness," said Agelastes, " until the arrival of my other 
friends, whose music you may now hear is close at hand, and who will not 
long, I may safely promise, divide you from your meal." 

** For that," said the Count, " there is no haste ; and since you seem to 
account it a part of civil manners, Brenhilda and I can with ease postpone 
oar repast, unless you will permit us, what I own would be more pleasing, 
to take a morsel of bread and a cup of water presently; and, thus refreshed, 
to leave the space clear for your more curious and more familiar guests." 

" The saints above forbid 1" said Agelastes ; ** guests so honoured never 
before pressed these cushions, nor could do so, if the sacred family of the 
imperial Alexius himself even now stood at the gato." 

He had hardly uttered these words, when the full-blown peal of a trumpet, 
louder in a tenfold decree than the strains of music they had before heard, 
was now sounded in the front of the temple, piercing through the murmur 
of the waterfall, as a Damascus blade penetrates the armour, and assailing 
the ears of the heare]:s, as the sword pierces the flesh of him who wears the 
harness. 

*' Ton seem surprised or alarmed, father," said Count Robert. " Is there 
danger near, and do you distrust our protection ?" 

**NOf" said Agelastes, " that would give me confidence in any extremity; 
bat these soands ^xcite awe, not fear. They tell me that some of the Impe- 

~ fiunily axe about to be my guests. Itei fear nothing, my noble friends 
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■ * 

— they, whoM look it Ii^, are ready to shower their favoors with profosioii 
npon strangers so worthy of honour as they ¥rill see here. Meantime, mj 
brow must touch my threshold, in order duly to welcome them.'^ So wKjmg^ 
he hurried to the outer door of the building. 

" Each land has its customs/' said the Count, as he followed his host, 
with his wife hanging on his arm ; " but, Brenhilda, as they are so yarious, 
it is little wonder that they appear unseemly to each other. Here, howeTer, 
in deference to my entertainer, I stoop my crest, in the manner which 
■eems to be required.'' So saying, he followed Agelastes into the anteroom, 
where a new scene awaited them. 



C^it{itir t^i €^irtiint^. 



Agelastes gained his threshold before Count Robert of Paris and his 
lady. He had, therefore, time to make his prostrations before a huge 
animal, then unknown to the western world, but now universally distin- 
guished as the elephant. On its back was a pavilion or palanquin, within 
which were enclosed the august persons of the Empress Irene, and her 
daughter Anna Comnena. Nicephorus Briennius attended the Princesses 
in the command of a gallant body of light horse, whose splendid armour 
would have given more pleasure to the crusader, if it had possessed less an 
air of useless wealth and eflfeminate magnificence. But tne effect which it 
produced in its appearance was as brilliant as could well be conceived. 
The officers alone oi this corps de garde followed Nicephorus to the plat- 
form, prostrated themselves while the ladies of the Imperial house descended, 
and rose up again under a cloud of waving plumes and flashing lances, 
when they stood secure upon the platform in front of the building. Here 
the somewhat aged, but commandmg form of the Empress, and the still 
juvenile beauties of the fair historian, were seen to ^at advantage. In 
the front of a deep back-ground of spears and waving crests, stood the 
sounder of the sacred trumpet, conspicuous by his size and the richness 
of his apparel ; he kept his post on a rock above the stone staircase, and, 
by an occasional note of his instrument, intimated to the squadrons beneath 
that they should stay their progress, and attend the motions of the Empress 
and the wife of the Crosar. 

The fair form of the Countess Brenhilda, and the fantastic appearance of 
her half masculine garb, attracted the attention of the ladies of Alexius' 
family, but was too extraordinary to command their admiration. Agelastes 
became sensible there was a necessity that he should introduce his guests 
to each other, if he desired they should meet on satisfactory terms. *' May 
I speak," he said, ** and live ? The armed strangers whom you find now 
with me are worthy companions of those myriads, whom seal for the suf- 
fering inhabitants of Palestine has brought from the western extremity of 
Europe, at once to enjoy the countenance of AJexius Comnenus, and to aid 
him, since it pleases him to accept their assistance, in expelling the Pa^- 
nims from the bounds of the sacred empire, and garrison tnoso regions in 
their stead, as vassals of his Imperial Mi^esty." 

** We are pleased," said the Empress, ** worthy Agelastes, that yon should 

bo kind to those who are disposed to be so reverent to the Emperor. And 

we are rather disposed to talk with them ourselves, that our daughter (whom 

ApoJJo hath gifted with the choice talent of recording what she sees) may 

become soqaainted with one of thoee i^mal^ "^ftmoi^ol ^q^^'^^I ^Xi^m 
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we hftTe heard so maoh by common fame, and jetluMnr lO little with cer- 
tainty." 

'' Madam," said the Count, " I can but rudely express to you what I have 
to find fiiult with in the explanation which this old man hath given of our 

Eurpose in coming hither. Certain it is, we neither owe Alexius fealty, nor 
ad we the purpose of paying him any, when we took the tow upon our- 
selves which brought us against Asia. We came, because we understood 
that the Holy Lana had been torn from the Greek Emperor by the Pagans, 
Saracens, Turks, and other infidels, from whom we are come to win it back. 
The wisest and most prudent among us have judged it necessary to acknow- 
led^ the Emperor's authority, siuco there was no such safe way of passing 
to uie discharge of our vow, as that of acknowledging fealty to him, as the 
best mode of preventing quarrels among Christian States. We, though in- 
dependent of any earthly king, do not pretend to be greater men than they, 
and therefore have condescended to pay the same homage." 

The Empress coloured several times with indignation in the course of this 
speech, which, in more passages tlian one, was at variance with those impe- 
rial maxims of the Grecian court, which held its dignity so high, and plainly 
intimated a tone of opinion which was depreciating to the Emperor's power. 
But the Empress Irene had received instructions from her imperial spouse 
to beware how she gave, or even took, any ground of quarrel with the cru- 
saders, who, though coming in the appearance of subjects, were, neverthe- 
less, too punctilious and ready to take fire, to render them safe discussers 
of delicate differences. She made a graceful reverence accordingly, as if 
she had scarce understood what the Count of Paris had explained so bluntly. 

At this moment the appearance of the principal persons on cither hand 
attracted, in a wonderful degree, the attention of the other party, and there 
seemed to exist among them a general desire of further acquaintance, and, 
at the same time, a manifest difficulty in expressing such a wish. 

Agelastes — to begin with the master of the house — had risen from the 
ground indeed, but without venturing to assume an upright posture; he 
remained before the Imperial ladies with his body and nead still bent, his 
band interposed between his eyes and their faces, like a man that would 
shade his eyesight from the level sun, and awaited in silence the commands 
of those to whom he seemed to think it disrespectful to propose the slightest 
action, save by testifying in general, that his bouse and his slaves were at 
their unlimited command. The Countess of Paris, on the other hand, and 
her warlike husband, were the peculiar objects of curiosity to Irene, and 
her accomplished daughter, Anna Comncna ; and it occurred to both tliese 
Imperial ladies, that they had never seen finer specimens of human strength 
and beauty ; but by a natural instinct, they preferred the manly bearing of 
the husband to that of the wife, which seemed to her own sex rather too 
haughty and too masculine to be altogether pleasing. 

Count Robert and his lady had also their own object of attention in the 
newly arriyed group, and, to speak truth, it was nothing else than the pecu- 
liarities of the monstrous animal which they now saw, for the first time, 
employed as a beast of burden in the service of the fair Irene and her 
daughter. The dignity and splendour of the elder Princess, the grace and 
Tivacity of the younger, were alike lost in Brenhilda's earnest inquiries into 
the history of the elephant, and the use which it made of its trunk, tusks, 
and huge ears, upon different occasions. 

Another person, who took a less direct opportunity to gaze on Brenbilda 
with a deep degree of interest, was the Caesar, Nicephorus. This Prince 
kept his eye as steadily upon the Frankish Countess as he could well do, 
without attracting the attention, and exciting perhaps the suspicions, of his 
wife and mother-in-law ; he therefore endeavoured to restore 8j)eech to an 
interview which would have been awkward without it. '* lt» "(B "^^WiX^" 
he said, " heaatifaJ CouDtess, that this l^eing youi tot Nleil \a \X!A^\)A^\i ^1 
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the world, yoa h%re nerer hitherto seen the singnlarly earioas animal called 
the elephant." - 

" Pardon me," said the Countess, ** I have been treated bj this learned 
gentleman to a sight, and some accmint of that wonderful creature.'' 

By all who heard this observation, the Lady Brenhilda was supposed to 
have made a satirical thrust at the philosopher himself, who, in the imperial 
court, usually went by the name of the elephant 

" No one could describe the beast more accurately than Agela8te8,""8aid 
the Princess, with a smile of intelligence, which went round her attendants. 

'* He knows its docility, its sensibility, and its fidelity/' said the philo- 
sopher, in a subdued tone. 

" True, good Agclastes," said the Princess ; " we should not criticise the 
animal which kneels to take us up. — Come, lady of a foreign land," she 
continued, turning to the Frank Count, and especially his Countess — *' and 
you her gallant lord !• When you return to your native country, you shall 
say you have seen the imperial family partake of their food, and in so far 
acknowledge themselves to be of the same clay with other mortals, sharing 
their poorest wants, and relieving them in the same manner." 

" Toat, gentle lady, I can well believe," said Count Robert; " my curiosity 
would be more indulged by seeing this strange animal at his food." 

** You will see the elephant more conveniently at his mess within doors/' 
answered the Princess, looking at Agelastos. 

" Lady," said Brenhilda, ** I would not willingly refuse an invitation given 
in courtesy, but the sun has waxed low unnoticed, and we must return to 
the city." 

** Be not afraid," said the fair historian ; " you shall have the advantage 
of our Imperial escort to protect you in your return." 

"Fear? — afraid? — escort? — protect? — These are words I know not 
Know, lady, that my husband, the noble Count of Paris, is my sufScient 
escort; and even were he not with me, Brenhilda do Aspramonto feara 
nothing, and can defend herself." 

'* Fair daughter," said A^elastes, *-^ if I may be permitted to speak, you 
mistake the gracious intentions of the Princess, who expresses herself as to 
a lady of her own land. What she desires is to learn from you some of the 
most marked habits and manners of the Franks, of which you are so beau- 
tiful an example ; and in return for such information the illustrious Princess 
would be glad to procure your entrance to those spacious collections, where 
animals from all corners of the habitable world have been assembled at the 
command of our Emperor Alexius, as if to satisfy the wisdom of those 
sages to whom all creation is known, from the deer so small in size that it 
is exceeded by an ordinary rat, to that huge and singular inhabitant of 
Africa that can browse on the tops of trees that are forty feet high, while 
the length of ite hind-legs does not exceed the half of that wondrous height." 

** It IS enough," said the Countess, vrith some eagerness ; but AgeUstes 
had got a point of discussion after his own mind. 

** There is also," be said, ** that huge Ikard, which, resembling in shape 
the harmless inhabitant of the moors of other countries, is in Egypt a mon- 
ster thirty feet in length, clothed in impenetrable scales, and moaning over 
his prey when he catches it with the hope and purpose of drawing others 
within his danger, by mimicking the lamentations of humanity." 

*' Say no more, father !" exclaimed the lady. " My Robert^ we will go — 
will we not, where such objecte are to be seen ?" 

" There is also," said Agelastes, who saw that he wonld gain his point 
by addressing himself to the curiosity of the strangers, *' the huge animal, 
wearing on its back an invulnerable vestment, having on its nose a horn, 
and sometimes two, the folds of whose hide are of the most immense thick* 
ness, and which never knight was able to wound." 

•* We will go, Robert — will we notV i^WAiat^d. XVk^ ^Q^asAj^v^, 
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** Aj" replied the (bunt, " and teach these Easterns how to jadge of a 
knight's sword, by a single blow of my trusty Tranchofer." 

^ And who knows/' said Brenhilda, '* since this is a land of enchantment, 
bnt what some person, who is languishing in a foreign shape, may have 
their enchantment unexpectedly dissolved by a stroke of the good weapon?" 

"Say no more, father!'' exclaimed the Count. '*We will attend this 
Princess, since such she is, were her whole escort bent to oppose our pas- 
sage, instead of being by her command to be our guard. For know, all 
who hear me, tbns much of the nature of the Franks, that when you tell 
us of danger and difficulties, you give us the same desire to travel the roid 
where the^ lie, as other men have in seeking either pleasure or profit in 
the paths m which such are to be found." 

As the Count pronounced these words, he struck his hand upon his Tran- 
chefer, as an illustration of the manner in which he purposed upon occa- 
sion to make good his way. The courtly circle startled somewhat at the 
clash of steel, and the fiery look of the chivalrous Count Robert. The 
Empress indulged her alarm by retreating into the inner apartment of the 
pavilion. 

With a grace, which was rarely deigned to any but those in close alliance 
with the Imperial family, Anna Comoena took the arm of the noble Count. 
" I see," she said, " that the Imperial Mother has honoured the house of 
the learned Agelastes, by leading the way ; therefore, to teach you Grecian 
breeding must fall to my share." Saying this she conducted him to the 
inner apartment. 

** Fear not for your wife," she said, as she noticed the Frank look round ; 
*'our husband, like ourselves, has pleasure in showing attention to the 
stranger, and will lead the Countess to our board. It is not the custom of 
the Imperial family to eat in company with strangers ; but we thank Heaven 
for having instructed us in that civility, which can know no degradation in 
dispensing with ordinary rules to do honour to strangers of such merit as 
yours. I know it will be my mother's request, that you will take your 
places without ceremony ; and also, although the grace be somewhat par- 
ticular, I am sure that it will have my Imperial father's approbation. 

*' Be it as your ladyship lists," said Count Robert. " There are few men 
to whom I would yield place at the board, if they had not gone before 
me in the battle-field. To a lady, especially so fair a one, I willingly 
yield my place, and bend my knee, whenever I have the good hap to meet 
her." 

The Princess Anna, instead of feeling herself awkward in the discharge 
of the extraordinary, and, as she might haye thought it, degrading office of 
ushering a barbarian chief to the banquet, felt, on the contrary, flattered, 
at haying bent to her purpose a heart so obstinate as that of Count Robert, 
and elated, perhaps, with a certain degree of satisfied pride while under 
his momentary protection. 

The Empress Irene had already seated herself at the head of the table. 
She looked with some astonishment, when her daughter and son-in-law, 
taking their seats at her right and left hand, invited the Count and Countess 
of Paris, the former to recline, the latter to sit at the board, in the places 
next to themselves ; but she had received the strictest orders from her hus- 
band to be deferential in eyery respect to the strangers, and did not think 
it right, therefore, to interpose any ceremonious scruples. 

The Countess took her seat, as indicated, beside the Caesar; and the County 
instead of reclining in the mode of the Grecian men, also seated himself in 
the European fashion by the Princess. 

" I will not lie prostrate," said he, laughing, "except in consideration of 
a blow weighty enough to compel me to do so ; nor then either, if I am able 
to start up and return it." 

The Bwrvloe of the table then began, and, to say tK\l\]iE^ \^ %i^^^e$KMAL\^\A 

Vol. XIL — 8 ^ 2 
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an important part of the business of the day. The officers vho attended to 
perform their several duties of deckers of the table, sewers of the banquet, 
removers and tasters to the Imperial family, thronged into the banqueting 
room, and seemed to vie with each other in calling upon Agelastes for 
spices, condiments, sauces, and wines of various kmds, the yariety and 
multiplicity of their demands being apparently devised ex prepasito, for 
stirring the patience of the philosopher. But Agelastes, who had antici- 
pated most of their requests, however unusual, supplied them completely, 
or in the greatest part, by the ready agency of his active slave Diogenes, to 
whom, at the same time, he contrived to transfer all blame for the absence 
of such articles as he was unable to provide. 

" Be Homer my witness, the accomplished Virgil, and the- curious felicity 
of Horace, Uiat, trifling and unworthy as this oanquet was, my note of 
directions to this thrice unhappy slave gave the instructions to procure 
every ingredient necessary to convey to each dish its proper gusto. — Ill- 
omened carrion that thou art, wherefore placcdst thou the pickled cucumber 
so far apart from the boar's head ? and why are these superb congers un- 
provided with a requisite quantity of fennel? The divorce betwixt the 
shell-fish and the Chian wine, in a presence like this, is worthy of the divorce 
of thine own soul from thy body ; or, to say the least, of a lifelong resi- 
dence in the Pistrinum." While thus the philosopher proceeded with 
threats, curses, and menaces aeainst his slave, the stran^r might have 'an 
opportunity of comparing the little torrent of his domestic eloquence, which 
the manners of the times did not consider as ill-bred, with the louder and 
deeper share of adulation towards his guests. They mingled like the oil 
with the vinegar and pickles which Diogenes mixed for the sauce. Thus 
the Count and Countess bad an opportunity to estimate the happiness and 
the felicity reserved for those slaves, whom the Omnipotent Jupiter, in the 
plenitude of compassion for their state, and in guerdon of their eood 
morals, had dedicated to the service of a philosopher. The share they taem- 
selves took in the banquet, was finished with a degree of speed which gave 
surprise not only to their host, but also to the Imperial quests. 

Ihe Count helped himself carelessly out of a dish which stood near him, 
and partaking of a draught of wine, without enquiring whether it was of 
the vintage which the Greeks held it matter of conscience to mingle with 
that species of food, he declared himself satisfied ; nor could the obliging 
entreaties of his neighbour, Anna Comnena, induce him to partake of other 
messes represented as being either delicacies or curiosities. His spouse ate 
still more moderately of the food which seemed most simply cooked, and 
stood nearest her at the board, and partook of a cup of crystal water, which 
she slightly tinged with wine, at the persevering entreaty of the Caesar, 
They then relinquished the farther business of the banquet, and leaning 
back upon their seats, occupied themselves in watching the liberal credit 
done to the feast by the rest of the guests present. 

A modern synod of gourmands would hardly have equalled the Im[>erial 
family of Greece seated at a philosophical banquet, whether in the critical 
knowledge displayed of the science of eating in all its branchet, or in the 
practical cost and patience with which they exercised it. The ladies, indeed, 
did not eat much of any one dish, but they tasted of almost all that were 
presented to them, and Xheir name was Legion. Yet, after a short time, in 
Homeric phrase, the rage of thirst and hunger was assuaged, or, more pro- 
bably, the Princess Anna Comnena was tired of bein^ an object of some 
inattention to the guest who sat next her, and who, joining his high mili- 
tary character to his very handsome presence, was a person by whom few 
ladies would willingly be neglected. There is no new guise, says our father 
Chaucer, but what resembles an old one ; and the address of Anna Comnena 
to the Prankish Count might resemble that of a modern lady of fashion, in 
Jbor attempts to cn^a/^o in conyeraauuu UiQ exquisite, ^\iQ %\\a Vs ^^"^ ^^^^ ul 
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n apparentlj abtfent fit. "We haye pipod unto yoa/' said the PriDcess, 
' and yoQ have not danced I We have sung to yuu the jovial chorus of 
Bboe, evoe, and jou will neither worship Com us nor Bacchus I Are we then 
o jadge yon a follower of the Muses, in whose service, as well as in that 
if Phoebus, we ourselves pretend to be enlisted V* 

** Fair lady," replied the Frank, " be not offended at my stating once for 
in, in plain terms, that I am a Christian man, spitting at, and bidding 
iofiance to Apollo, Bacchus, Comus, and all other heathen deities whatso- 
mr." 

** 1 cruel interpretation of my unwary words I'' said the Princess ; " I 
lid but mention the gods of music, poetry, and eloquence, worshipped by 
mr divine philosophers, and whose names are still used to distinguish the 
irta and sciences over which they presided — and the Count interprets it 
leriously into a breach of the second commandment I Our Lady preserve 
me, we must take care how we speak, when our words are so sharply inter- 
preted.'^ 

The Count lanehed as the Princess spoke. " I had no offensive meaning, 
nadam,^' he said, ''nor would I wish to interpret your words otherwise 
dian as bein^ most innocent and praiseworthy. I shall suppose that your 
ipeech contained all that was fair and blameless. You are, I have under- 
itood, one of those who, like our worthy host, express in composition the 
bistory and feats of the warlike time in which you live, and give to the 
[KMterity which shall succeed us, the knowledge of the brave deeds which 
tove been achieved in our day. I respect the &sk to which you have dedi- 
sated yourself, and know not how a laay could lay after ages under an obli- 
gation to her in the same degree, unless, like my wife, Brenhilda, she were 
Seraelf to be the actress of deeds which she recorded. And, by the way, 
ibe DOw looks towards her neighbour at the table, as if she were about to 
rifle and leave him ; her inclinations are towards Constantinople, and, with 
foor ladyship's permission, I cannot allow her to go thither alone." 

" That you shall neither of you do," said Anna Comnena ; ** since we all 
go to the capital directly, and for the purpose of sceine those wonders of 
uUore, of which numerous examples have been collected by the splendour 
>f my Imperial father. — ^If my husband seems to have given offence to the 
Coontess, do not suppose that it was intentionally dealt to her ; on the con- 
trary, you will find the good man, when you are better acquainted with him, 
to be one of those simple persons who manaee so unhappily what they mean 
for civilties, that those to whom they are addressed receive them frequently 
in another sense." 

The Countess of Paris, however, refused again to sit down to the table 
&om which she had risen, so that Agclastes and his Imperial guests saw 
themselves nnder the necessity cither to permit the strangers to depart, 
which they seemed unwilling to do, or to detain them by force, to attempt 
which might not perhaps have been either safe or pleasant ; or, lastly, to 
have waived the eti(|uotte of rank and set out along with them, at the same 
time managing their dignity, so as to take the initiatory step, though the 
departure took place upon the motion of their wilful guests. Much tumult 
there was — bustling, disputing, and shouting — among the troops and ofBcers 
who were thus moved from their repast, two hours at least sooner than had 
been experienced upon similar occasions in the memory of the oldest among 
them. A different arrangement of Uie Imperial party likewise seemed to 
take place by mutual consent. 

Nicephorus Briennius ascended the seat upon the elephant, and remained 
there placed beside his august motber-in-Iaw. Agelast«s, on a sober-minded 
palfrey, which permitted him to prolong his philosophical harangues at his 
own pleasure, rode beside the Countess Brennilda, whom he made the prin- 
mpal object of his oratory. The fair historian, though %ViQ ^i«\i»\V} \x«.^^^\ 
in a litter, preferred upon tbia occasion a spirited horae, ^Vi\fi\iL ooaX^w^ V^x 
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to keep pace with Count Robert of Paris, on whose imagination, if not hia 
feelings, she seemed to have it in view to work a marked impression. The 
conversation of the Empress with her son-in-law requires no special detail. 
It was a tissue of criticisms upon the manners and behaviour or the Franks, 
and a hearty wish that they might be soon transported from the realms of 
Greece, never more to return. Such was at least the tone of the Empress, 
nor did the CsDsar find it convenient to express any more tolerant opinion 
of the strangers. On the other hand, Agelastes made a long circuit ere he 
ventured to approach the subject which he wished to introduce. He spoke 
of itke menagerie of the Emperor as a most superb collection of natural 
history ; he extolled different persons at court for having encouraged Alex- 
ius Comnenus in this wise and philosophical amusement But, finally, the 
praise of all others was abandoned that the philosopher mi^ht dwell upon 
that of Nicephorus Briennius, to whom the caoinet or collection of Constan- 
tinople was indebted, he said, for the principal treasures it contained. 

" I am glad it is so,'' said the haughty Countess, without lowering her 
voice or affecting any change of manner ; '' I am glad that he understands 
some things better worth understanding than whispering with stranger 
young women. Credit me, if he gives much license to his tongue among 
such women of my country as these stirring times may brinff hither, 
some one or other of them will fling him into the.cataract which dashes 
below." 

*' Pardon me, fair lady,'' said Agelastes ; " no female heart eoold meditate 
an action so atrocious against so fine a form as that of the CsMar Nicephonu 
Briennius." 

" Put it not on that issue, father," said the offended Countess ; " for, by 
my patroness Saint, our Lady of the Broken Lances, had it not been for 
regard to these two ladies, who seemed to intend some respect to my hus- 
band and myself, that same Nicephorus should have been as perfectly a 
Lord of the Broken Bones as any Caesar who has borne the title since the 
great Julius I" 

The philosopher, upon this explicit information, be^an to entertain some 
personal fear for himself, and hastened, by divertmg the conversation, 
which he did with great dexterity, to the story of Hero and Leander, to put 
the affront received out of the head of this unscrupulous Amazon. 

Meantime, Count Robert of Paris was engrossed, as it may be termed, 
by the fair Anna Comnena. She spoke on all subjects, on some better, 
doubtless, others worse, but on none did she suspect herself of any defi- 
ciency ; while the good Count wished heartily within himself that his com- 
g anion had been safely in bed with the enchanted Princess of Zulichium. 
he performed, right or wrong, the part of a panegyrist of the Normans, 
until at length the Count, tired of hearing her prate of she knew not exactly 
what, broke in as follows : — 

'* Lady," he said, ** notwithstanding I and my followers are sometimes so 
named, yet we are not Normans, who come hither as a numerous and sepa- 
rate body of pilgrims, under the command of their Duke Robert, a valiant, 
though extravagant, thoughtless, and weak man. I say nothing against the 
fame of these Normans. They conquered, in oar fathers' days, a kingdom 
far stronger than their own, which men call England ; I see that you enter- 
tain some of the natives of which country in your pay, under the name of 
Varangians. Although defeated, as I said, by the Normans, they are, 
nevertheless, a brave race ; nor would we think ourselves much dishonoured 
by mixine in battle with them. Still we are the valiant Franks, who had 
their dwelling on the eastern banks of the Rhine and of the Saale, who 
were converted to the Christian faith by the celebrated Clovis, and are suffi- 
cient, by our numbers and courage, to re-conquer the Holy Land, should 
all Europe besides stand neutral in the contest." 

Then Are few things more pdnful to Ui« yanit^ oi «k ^noa like the Prin 
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c*''^^, thnn tlu' lifln;' <lottM:t''l In an t';;rr;j;i(Hi> crr'-r, at th-^ in'.in- nt >]ir i.s 
taking credit to herself for being peculiarly accurately informed. 

*' A faUe slave, ¥rho knew not what he was saying, I sappose/' said the 
Piineeas, "imposed opon me the belief that the VaraDgians were the 
natand enemies of the Normans. I see him marching there by the side of 
Achilles Tatius, the leader of his corps. — Call him hither, yoa officers I — 
Yonder tall man, I mean, with the battle-axe upon his shonlder/' 

Ilereward, distingnished by his post at the head of the squadron, was 
summoned from thence to the presence of the Princess, where he made his 
military obeisance with a cast of sternness in his aspect, as his glanoe 
lighted upon the proud look of the Frenchman who rode beside Anna 
Comnena. 

** Did I not understand thee, fellow," said Anna Comnena, " to have 
informed me, nearly a month ago, that the Normans and the Franks were 
the same people, and enemies to the race from which you spring ?" 

" The Normans are our mortal enemies, Lady," answered Ilereward, *' by 
whom we were driven from our native land. The Franks are subjects of 
the same Lord-Paramount with the Normans, and therefore they neither 
love the Varangians, nor are beloved by them." 

" (}ood fellow," said the French Count, *' you do the Franks wrong, and 
ascribe to the Varangians, although not unnaturally, an undue degree of 
importance, when you suppose that a race which has ceased to exist as an 
independent nation for more than a generation, can be either an object of 
interest or resentment to such as we are." 

" I am no stran^r," said the Varangian, '* to the pride of your heart, or 
the precedence which yon assume over those who have been Jess fortunato 
in war than yourselves. It is God who casteth down and who buildeth up, 
Dor is there in the world a prospect to which the Varangians would look 
forward with more pleasure than that a hundred of their number should 
meet in a fair field, either with the oppressive Normans, or their modem 
compatriots, the vain Frenchmen, and let Ood be the judge which is most 
worthy of victorjr." 

** Yon take an insolent advantage of the chance," said the Count of Paris, 
*• which gives you an unlooked-for opportunity to brave a nobleman." 

'* It is my sorrow and shame," saia the Varangian, '* that that opportunity 
is not complete ; and that there is a chain around me which foroids me to 
■ay. Slay me, or I'll kill thee before we part from this spot !" 

"Why, thou foolish and hot-brained churl," replied the Count, "what 
right hast thoa to the honour of dying by my blade ? Thou art mad, or 
bast drained the ale-cup so deeply that wou knowest not what thou thinkest 
or sayest" 

"Thou liest,^' said the Varangian; "though such a reproach be the 
utmost scandal of thy race." 

The Frenchman motioned his hand quicker than light to his sword, but 
instantly withdrew it, and said with dignity, " thou canst not oflfend me." 

** But thoa," said the exile, '* hast oflfended me in a matter wLich can 
only be atoned by thy manhood." 

'* Where and how?" answered the Count ; *' although it is needless to ask 
the question, which thou canst not answer rationally." 

** Thou hast this day," answered the Varangian, " put a mortal affront 
upon a great prince, whom thy master calls his ally, and by whom thou 
baat been received with every nte of hospitality. Uim thou hast affronted 
AS one peasant at a merry-making would do shame to another, and this di»> 
honour thou hast done to him in the very face of his own chiefs and princes. 
and the nobles from every court of Europe." 

" It was thy master's part to resent my conduct," said the FrenchraiA^ 
** if in reality he so much felt it as an affront" 

'*Bo# thB^'^ 0Aid Ilereward, "did r.ot consist wit^b l\\Q m«xnfit% ^l\^ 
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oountry to do. Besides that, we trnsty Varangians esteem onrseWes bound 
by our oath as much to defend our Emperor, while the seryice lasts, on every 
inch of his honour as on every foot of his territory ; I therefore tell thee. 
Sir Knight, Sir Count, or whatever thou callost thyself, there is mortal 
quarrel between thee and the Varangian guard, ever and until thou hast 
K)ught it out in fair and manly battle, body to body, with one of the said 
Imperial Varangians, when duty and opportunity shall permit: — and so 
Goa schaw the right I" 

As this passed in the French language, the meaning escaped the under- 
standing of such Imperialists as were within hearing at the time ; and the 
Princess, who waited with some astonishment till the Crusader and the Va- 
rangian had finished their conference, when it was over, said to him with 
interest, " I trust you feci that poor man's situation to be too much at a 
distance from your own, to admit of your meeting him in what is termed 
knightly battle?" 

'* On such a question," said the knight, " I have but one answer to any 
lady who does not, like my Brenhilda, cover herself with a shield, and bear 
a sword by her side, and the heart of a knight in her bosom." 

" And suppose for once," said the Princess Anna Comnena, *' that I pos- 
sessed such titles to your confidence, what would your answer be to me ?" 

*' There can be little reason for concealing it," said the Count ** The 
Varangian is a brave man, and a strong one ; it is contnury to my tow to 
shun his challenge, and perhaps I shall derogate from my nuik by accepting 
it ; but the world is wide, and he is yet to be born who has seen Robert of 
Paris shun the face of mortal man. J3y means of some gallant officer among 
the Emperor's guards, this poor fellow, who nourishes so strange an ambi- 
tion, shall learn that he shall have his wish gratified." 

" And then ?" said Anna Comnena. 

" Why, then," said the Count, " in the poor man's own language, God 
schaw the right 1" 

*' Which is to say," said the Princess, ** that if my father has an officer 
of his guards honourable enough to forward so pious and reasonable a pur- 
pose, the Emperor must lose an ally, in whose faith he puts confidence, or a 
most trusty and faithful soldier of his personal guard, who has distin- 
guished himself upon many occasions 7" 

"I am happy to hear," said the Count, " that the man bears tach a cha- 
racter. In truth, his ambition ought to have some foundation. The more 
I think of it, the rather am I of opinion that there is something generous, 
rather than derogatory, in ^ving to the the poor exile, whose tiiOQghts are 
so high and noble, those privileges of a man of rank, which some wno wero 
born in such lofty station are too cowardly to avail themselves of. Tet 
despond not, noble Princess ; the challenge is not yet accepted of, and if it 
was, the issue is in the hand of God. As for me, whose trade is war, the 
sense that I ha^ something so serious to transact with this resolute man, 
will keep me from other less honourable quarrels, in which a lack of occu- 
pation mi^ht be apt to involve me." 

The Princess made no farther observation, being resolved, by private 
remonstrance to Achilles Tatius, to engaee him to prevent a meeting which 
might be fatal to the one or the other of two brave men. The town now 
darkened before them, sparkling, at the same time, through its*obecurity, 
by the many lights which illuminated the bouses of the citizens. The royal 
cavalcade held their way to the Golden Gate, where the trusty oenturion put 
his guard under arms to receive them. 

"We must now break off, fair ladies," said the Count, as tiie party, 
having now dismounted, were standing together at the private gate of the 
l^lacquemal Palace, *' and find as we can, the lodgings which we occupied 
last night." 

'UnaerjouT fk?our, no," said tbe Em^garaaa. '< You. moat be content to 
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tk\e Toar rapper find repose ia qaarters more fitting year rank ; and," 
added Irene, *' with no worse quartermaster than one of the Imperial family 
who has been your travelling companion." 

Thi^ the Count heard, with considerable inclination to accept the hospi- 
tality which was so readily oflfered. Although as devoted as a man could 
well be to the charms of his Brenhilda, the very idea never having entered 
his head of preferring another's beauty to hers, yet, nevertheless, he had 
naturally felt himself flattered by the attentions of a woman of eminent 
beauty and very high rank ; and the praises with which the Princess had 
loaded him, had not entirely fallen to toe ground. Ue was no longer in the 
humour in which the morning had found him, disposed to outrage the feel- 
ings of the Emperor, and to insult his dignity ; but, flattered by the adroit 
sycophancy which {he old philosopher had learned from the schools, and 
the beautiful Princess had been gifted with by nature, he assented to the 
Empress's proposal ; the more readily, perhaps, that the darkness did not 
permit him to see that there was distinctly a shade of displeasure on th% 
brow of Brenhilda. Whatever the cause, she cared not to express it, and 
the married pair had just entered that labyrinth of passages through which 
Hereward had formerly wandered, when a chamberlain, and a female 
attendant, richly dressed, bent the knee before them, and ofiered them the 
means and place to adjust their attire, ere they entered the Impepal pr<^ 
sence. Brenhilda looked upon her apparel and arm.s, spotted with the blood 
of the insolent Scythian, and, Amazon as she was, fell the shame of being 
carelessly and improperly dressed. The arms of the knight were also 
bloody, and in disarrangement 

"Tell my female squire, Agatha, to give her attendance," said the 
Coontest. *' She alone is in the habit of assisting to unarm and to attire 



me." 



" Now, God be praised," thought the Grecian lady of the bed-chamber, 
** that I am not called to a toilet where smiths' hammers and tongs are like 
to be the instruments most in reouest !" 

** Tell Marcian, my armourer," said the Count, " to attend with the silver 
and blue suit of plate and mail which I won in a wager from the Count of 
Thoulouse."* 

" Might I not have the honour of adjusting your armour," said a splen- 
didly drest courtier, with some marks of the armourer's profession, ** since 
I have put on that of the Emperor himself? — may his name be sacred !" 

*' And how many rivets hast thou clenched upon the occasion with this 
hand," said the Count, catching hold of it, ** which looks as if it had never 
been washed, save with milk of roses, — and with this childish toy ?" point- 
ing to a hammer with ivory hail and silver head, which, stuck into a milk- 
white kidskin apron, the official wore as badges of his duty. The armourer 
fell back in some confusion. ** His grasp," he said to another domestic, 
'* is like the seizure of a vice !" 

While this little scene passed apart, the Empress Irene, her daughter, and 
her son-in-law, left the company, under pretence of making a necessary 
change in their apparel. Immediately after, Agclastes was required to 
attend the Emperor, and the strangers were conducted to two adjacent 
chambers of retirement, splendidly fitted up, and placed for the present at 
their disposal, and that of their attendants. There we shall for a time leave 
them, assuming, with the assistance of their own attendants, a dress which 
their ideas regarded as most fit for a great occasion ; those of the Grecian 
court willingly keeping apart from a task which they held nearly as formi- 
dable as assisting at the lair of a royal tiger or his bride. 

* Bajmood Count of ThoQloiiM,aDd 8t Oilea, Dakv of Carboane. and Maraaii of ProTence. an afad wni^ 
rior who had mm hifh diaCiactKni ia Um eootosu aitaimt Ui« Saraeana in Spain, was Iha ohiet laattet <^ \3a* 
M aooih of FmoM. Hia titla of St Uilet k oomiDltd tor Adda ComiMnft. i^A Bwritfi Yi 
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Agelastes fouDQ the Emperor sedulously orran^ng his most splendid 
court-dress ; for, as in the court of Pekin, the change of ceremonial attire 
was a great part of the ritual observed at Constantinople. 

" Thou hast done well, wise Agelastes," said Alexius to the philosopher, 
as he approached with abundance of prostrations and genuflexions — ** Thoa 
hast done well, and we are content with thee. Less than thy wit and 
address must have failed in separating from their company this tameless 
bull, and unyoked heifer, over whom, if we obtain influence, we shall com- ' 
mand, by every account, no small interest among those who esteem them 
the bravest in the host." 

**My humble understanding," said Agelastes, "had been infinitely infe- 
rior to the management of so prudent and sagacious a scheme, had it not 
been shaped forth and suggested by the inimitable wisdom of your most 
sacred Imperial Highness." 

" We are aware," said Alexius, " that we had the merit of blocking forth 
the scheme of detaining these persons, cither by their choice as allies, or 
by main force as hostages. Their friends, ere yet they have missed them, 
will bo engaged in war with the Turks, and at no liberty, if the devil should 
suggest such an undertaking, to take arms against the sacred empire. Thus, 
Agelastes, we shall obtain hostages at least as important and as valuable as 
that Count of Vermandois, whose liberty the tremendous Godfrey of Bouillon 
extorted from us by threats of instant war." 

" Pardon," said Agelastes, " if I add another reason to those which of 
themselves so heavily support your august resolution. It is possible thai 
we may, by observing tne greatest caution and courtesy towards these 
strangers, win them in good earnest to our side." 

** I conceive you, I conceive you," — said the Emperor ; " and this very 
night I will exhibit myself to this Count and his lady in the royalpresence 
chamber, in the richest robes which our wardrobe can furnish. The lions 
of Solomon shall roar, the golden tree of Comnenus shall display its won- 
ders, and the feeble eyes of these Franks shall be altogether dazzled by the 
splendour of the empire. These spectacles cannot but sink into their minds, 
and dispose them to become the allies and servants of a nation so much 
more powerful, skilful, and wealthy than their own — Thou hast something 
to say, Agelastes. Years and long study have made thee wise ; though we 
have given our opinion, thou roayst speak thine own, and live.'^ 

Thrice three times did Agelastes press his brow against the hem of the 
Emperor's garment, and great seemed his anxiety to find such words as 
might intimate his dissent from his sovereign, yet save him from the infor- 
mality of contradicting him expressly. 

" These sacred words, in which your sacred Highness has tittered your 
most just and accurate opinions, are undeniable, and incapable of contra- 
diction, were any vain enough to attempt to impugn them. Nevertheless, 
be it lawful to say, that men show the wisest arguments in vain to those 
who do not understand reason, just as you would in vain exhibit a curious 
piece of limning to the blind, or endeavour to bribe, as scripture saitb, a 
sow by the offer of a precious stone. The fault is not, in such case, in the 
accuracy of your sacred reasoning, but in the obtuseness and penrerseness 
of the barbarians to whom it is applied." 

" Speak more plainly," said the Emperor ; '* how often must we 4ell thee, 
that in cases in which we really want counsel, we know we must be con- 
tented to sacrifice ceremony ?" 

" Then in plain words," said Agelastes, '' these European barbarians are 
like no others under the cope of the universe, either on the things on which 
they look with desire, or on those which they consider as discouraging. The 
treasures of this noble empire, so far as they affected their wishes, would 
merely inspire them with the desire to go to war with a nation possessed of 
00 much wealth, and who, in their self-conceited eetimation, were lest able 
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lion, for instance, is Boheniond of Tarentum, — and Huch a one is many a 
crusader less able and sagacious than he ; — for I think I need not tell jour 
Imperial DiTinity, that he holds his o^rn self-interest to be the deyote<^guide 
of DX8 whole conduct throuj^h this extraordinary war ; and that, therefore, 
yoa can justly calculate his course, when once you are aware from which 
point of the compass the wind of avarice and self-interest breathes with 
respect to him. But there are spirita among the Franks of a very different 
nature, and who must be acted upon by very different motives, if we would 
make ourselves masters of their actions, and the principles by which they 
are governed. If it were lawful to do so, I would request your Majesty to 
look at the manner by which an artful juggler of your court achieves his 
imposition upon the eyes of spectators, yet heedfully disguises the means 
by which he attains his object. This people — I mean the more lofty-minded 
of these crusaders, who act up to the pretences of the doctrines which they 
call chivalry — despise the thirst of gold, and gold itself, unless to hilt their 
swords, or to furnish forth some necessary expenses, as alike useless and 
contemptible. The man who can be moved by the thirst of gain, they con- 
temn, scorn, and despise, and liken him, in the meanness of his objects, to 
the most paltry serf that ever followed the plough, or wielded the spade. 
On the other hand, if it happens that they actually need gold, they are suf- 
ficiently unceremonious in taking it where thej can most easily find ii. 
Thus, they are neither easily to be bribed by giving them sums of gold, nor 
to be starved into compliance by withholding what chance may render 
necessary for them. In the one case, they set no value upon the gift of a 
little paltry yellow dross ; in the other, they are accustomed to take what 
ibey want." 

** Yellow dross I" interrupted Alexius. '* Do they call that noble metal, 
equally respected by Koman and barbarian, by rich and poor, by great and 
mean, by cnurchmen and laymen, which all mankind are fighting for, plot- 
tine for, planning for, intriguing for, and damning themselves for, both soul 
mnd body — by the opprobrious name of yellow dross? They are mad, 
Agelastes, utterly mad. Perils and dangers, penalties and scourges, are 
the arguments to which men who are above the universal influence which 
moves all others, can possibly be accessible." 

" Nor are they," said Agelastes, " more accessible to fear than they are 
to self-interest. They are indeed, from their boyhood, brought up to scorn 
those passions which influence ordinary minds, whether by means of avarice 
to impel, or of fear to hold back. So much is this the case, that what is 
enticing to 'Other men^must, to interest them, have the piquant sauce of 
extreme danger. I. told, for instance, to this very hero, a legend of a 
Princess of Zulichium, who lay on an enchanted couch, beautiful as an 
angel, awaiting the chosen knight who should, b^ dispelling her enchanted 
slumbers, become master of her person, of her kingdom of Zulichium, and 
of her countless treasures ; and, would your Imperial Majesty believe me, 
I coold scarce get the gallant to attend to my legend or take any interest in 
the adventure, till I assured him he would have to encounter a winged 
dragon, compared to which the largest of those in the Frank romances was 
but like a mere dragon-fly 7" 

"And did this move the gallant?" said the Emperor. 
** So much so," replied tne philosopher, ** that had I not unfortunately, 
by the earnestness of my description, awakened the jealousy of his Pen- 
tbesilea of a Countess, he had forgotten the crusade and all belonging to 
it, to go in quest of Zulichium and its slumbering sovereign." 

" atkj, then," said the Emperor, " we have in our empire (make us sen- 
sible of the advantage I) innumerable tale-tellers who are not possessed in 
the slightest degree of that noble scorn of gold which is proper to the 
Tranki, bat ihsD, for a brace of besants, lie with the deril, ana beat him 
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to boot, if in that manner we can gain, as mariners say, the weaChergags 
of the Franks." 

" Discretion," said Agolastea, " is in the highest degree necessary. Sirapl? 
to lie v* no very great matter ; it is merely a departure from the truth, which 
is little different from missing a mark at archery, where the whole horizoo, 
one point alone excepted, will alike serve the 8h(^nter'8 purpose ; but to 
move the Frank as is d^ired, requires a perfect knowledge of his temper 
and disposition, great caution and presence of mind, ani the most versatile 
readiness in changing from one subject to another. Hud I not myself been 
somewhat alert, I might have paid the penalty of a false step in your 
Majesty's service, by being flung into my own cascade by the virago whom 
1 offended." 

"A perfect Thalestris!" said the Emperor; "I shall take care what 
offence I give her." 

"If I might speak and live," said Agelastes, "the Caosar Niccphorus 
Bricnnius had best adopt the same precaution." 

" Nicephorus," said the Emperor, " must settle that with our daughter. 
I have ever told her that she gives him too much of that history, of which a 
page or two is sufficiently refreshing ; but by our own self we must swear 
It, Agelastes, that, night after night, hearing nothing else, would subdue the 
patience of a saint I — Forget, good Agelastes, that thou hast heard me say 
such a thing — more especially, remember it not when thou art in presence 
of our Imperial wife and daughter." 

*' Nor were the freedoms taken by the Caesar beyond the bounds of an 
innocent gallantry," said Agelastes ; " but the Countess, I must needs say, 
is dangerous. She killed this day the Scythian Toxartis, by what seemed 
a mere fillip on the head." 

"Hah I" said the Emperor; "I knew that Toxartis, and he was like 
enough to deserve his death, being a bold unscrupulous marauder. Take 
notes, however, how it happened, the names of witnesses, &c., that, if neces- 
sary, wo may exhibit the fact as a deed of aggression on the part of the 
Count and Countess of Paris, to the assembly of the crusaders." 

" I trust," said Agelastes, "your Imperial Majesty will not easily resign 
the golden opportunity of gainmg to your standard persons whose character 
stands so very hi^h in chivalry. It would cost you but little to bestow upon 
them a Grecian island, worth a hundred of their own paltry lordship of 
Paris ; and if it were given under the condition of their expelHng the in- 
fidels or the disaffected who may have obtained the temporary possession, it 
would be so much the more likely to be an acceptable offer. I need not saj 
that the whole knowledge, wisdom, and skill of the poor Agelastes is at 
your Imperial Majesty's disposal." 

The Emperor paused for a moment, and then said, as if on full considera- 
tion, " Worthy Agelastes, I dare trust thee in this difficult and somewhat 
dangerous matter ; but I will keep my purpose of exhibiting to them the 
lions of Solomon, and the golden tree of our Imperial house." 

" To that there can be no objection," returned the philosopher; "only re- 
member to exhibit few guards, for these Franks are like afierv horse; when 
in temper he may be ridden with a silk thread, but when he has taken um- 
brage or suspicion, as they would likely do if they saw many armed men, a 
steel bridle would not restrain him." 

" I will be cautious," said the Emperor, " in that particular, as well as 
others. — Sound the silver bell, Agelastes, that the officers of our wardrobe 
may attend." 

" One single word, while your Highness is alone," said Agelastea. " Will 
your Imperial Majesty transfer to me the direction of your menagerie, or 
collection of extraordinary creatures ?" 

"You make me wonder," said the Emperor, taking a signet, bearing 
upon it a lion, with the legend, Vicii Leo ex iribu Judce. " Thii," he sai<C 
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with thy master — lor deception is tby luiiuro even with me — By what charm 
wilt thou subdue these untamed savages V 

•• Bj the power of falsehood," replied Agelastes, with deep reverence. 

" I believe thee an adept in it,^' said the Emperor. ** And to which of 
ih^ foibles wilt thou address it?" 

*' To their love of fame," said the philosopher ; and retreated backwards 
out of the royal apartment, as the officers of the wardrobe entered to com- 
plete the investment of the Emperor in his Imperial habiliments. 
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■I will RooYerM with iron-witted fiwit. 
And onrespeclive boyv; naae are for me, 
Tliat loiik into me with roiisidrraU* eyes; — 
Hich-reacbiog Dockinsham gruwa circuiii5pect. 

lucBAjtD m. 

As they parted from each other, the Emperor and philosopher had each 
their own anxious thoughts on the interview which had passed between 
them ; thoughts which they expressed in broken sentences and ejaculations, 
though for the better understanding of the degree of estimation in which 
tbej held each other, we will give them a more regular and intelligible 
form. 

'* Thus, then," half muttered half said Alexius, but so low as to hide his 
meaning from the officers of the wardrobe, who entered to do their office, — 
** thus, then, this bookworm — this remnant of old heathen philosophy, who 
hardly believes, so God save me, the truth of the Christian creed, has topp'd 
his part so well that he forces his Emperor to dissemble in his presence. 
Beginning by being the buffoon of the court, he has wormed himself into 
all its secrets, made himself master of all its intrigues, conspired with my 
own sun-in-law against mo, debauched my guards, — indeed so woven his 
web of deceit, that my life is safe no longer, than he believes me the impe- 
rial dolt which I have affected to seem, in order to deceive him ; fortunate 
that even so can I escape his cautionary anticipation of my displeasure, by 
avuidinc to precipitate his measures of violence. But were this sudden 
storm of the crusade fairly passdd over, the ungrateful Caesar, the boastful 
coward Achilles Tatius, and the bosom serpent Agelastes, shall know 
whether Alexius Comnenus has been born their dupe. When Greek meets 
Greek, comes the strife of subtlety, as well as the tug of war." Thus say- 
ing, he resided himself to the officers of his wardrobe, who proceeded to 
ornament him as the solemnity required. 

** I trust him not," said Agelastes, the meaning of whose gestures and 
exclamations, we, in like manner, render into a connected meaning. " I 
eaonot, and do not trust him — be somewhat overacts his part. He has 
borne himself upon other occasions with the shrewd wit of his family the 
Comneni ; yet he now trusts to the effect of his traropery lions upon such a 
•hrewd people as the Franks and Normans, and seems to rely upon me for 
the character of men with whom he has been engaged in peace and vrar for 
many years. This can be but to gain my confidence ; for there were imper- 
fect looks, and broken sentences, which seemed to say, ' Agelastes, the Em- 
peror knows thee and confides not in thee.' Yet the plot is successful and 
undiscovered, as fiur as can be judged ; and wore I to attempt to recede now, 
I were lost for ever. A little time to carry on this intrigue with the Franks 
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when possibly, by the assistance of this gallant, Alexias shall exchange tb« 
crown for a cloister, or a still narrower abode ; and then, Agelastes, thoa 
deservest to be blotted from the roll of philosophers, if thou canst not pash 
out of the throne the conceited and luxurious Coesar, and reign in bis stead, 
a second Marcus Antoninus, when the wisdom of thy rule, long unfeh in a 
world which has been guided by tyrants and voluptuaries, shall soon 
obliterate, recollection of the manner in which thy power was acquired. 
To work then — be active, and be cautious. The time requires it, and th« 
prize deserves it." 

AVhilo these thoughts passed through his mind, he arrayed himself, by 
the assistance of Diogenes, in a clean suit of that simple apparel in which 
ho always frequented the court; a garb as unlike that of a candidate for 
royalty, as it was a contrast to the magnificent robes with which Alexioi 
was now investing himself. 

In their separate apartments, or dressing-rooms, the Count of Paris and 
his lady put on the best apparel which they had prepared to meet such a 
chance upon their journey. Even in Franco, Robert was seldom seen in 
the peaceful cap and sweeping mantle, whose high plumes and flowing folds 
were the garb of knights in times of peace. He was now arrayed in a 
splendid suit of armour, all except the head, which was bare otherwise than 
as covered by his curled locks. The rest of his person was sheathed in the 
complete mail of the time, richly inlaid with silver, which contrasted with 
the azure in which the steel was damasked. His spurs were upon his 
heeis — his sword was by his side, and his triangular shield was suspended 
round his neck, bearing, painted upon it, a number of fieures^-iU semees, 
as it is called, upon the field, being the origin of those lily flowers which 
aller times reduced to three only ; and which were the terror of Europe, 
until they suffered so many reverses in our own time. 

The extreme height of Count Robert's person adapted him for a garb, 
which had a tendency to make persons or a lower stature appear rather 
dwarfish and thick when arrayed cap-d-pie. The features, with their sel& 
collected composure, and noble contempt of whatever could have astounded 
or shaken an ordinary mind, formed a well-fitted capital to the excellently 
proportioned and vigorous frame which they terminated. The Countess 
was in more peaceful attire ; but her robes were short and succinct, like 
those of one who might be called to hasty exercise. The upper part of her 
dress consisted of more than one tunic, sitting close to the boay, while a 
skirt, descending from the girdle, and reaching to the ankles, embroidered 
elegantly but richly, completed an attire which a lady mi^ht have worn in 
much more modern times. Her tresses were covered with a light steel 
head-piece, though some of them, escaping, played round her face, and 
gave relief to those handsome features which might otherwise have seemed 
too formal, if closed entirely within the verge of steel. Over these under- 
garments was flung a rich velvet cloak of a deep green colour, descending 
from the head, where a species of hood was looseiy adjusted over the helmet» 
deeply laced upon its verges and seams, and so long as to sweep the ground 
behind. A dagger of rich materials ornamented a girdle of curious gold* 
smith's work, and was the only offensive weapon which, notwithstanding 
her military occupation, she bore upon this occasion. 

The toilet — as modern times would say — of the Countess, was not nearly 
80 soon ended as that of Count Robert, who occupied his time, as husbands 
ot every period are apt to do, in little sub-acid complaints between jest and 
cai*nest, upon the dilatory nature of ladies, and the time which they lose in 
doffing and donning their garments. But when the Countess Brenhilda 
came forth in the pride of loveliness, from the inner chamber where she 
had attired herself, her husband, who was still her lover, clasped her to his 
breast and expressed his privilege by the kiss which he took as of right 
from a creaturo so beautiful. Chiding him for his fully, yet almost return* 
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ing the kisi which she received, Brenhilda be^n now to wonder how thcj 
were to find their way to the presoDco of the £mperor. 

The query was soon solvea, for a gentle knock at the door announced 
Agelastes, to whom, as best acquainted with the Prankish manners, had 
been committed, by the Emperor, the charge of introducing the noble 
strangers. A distant sound, like that of the roaring of a lion, or not un- 
nmilar to a large and deep gohz of modem times, intimated the commcnce- 
nient of the ceremonial. The black slaves upon ^uard, who, as hath been 
observed, were in small numbers, stood ranged in their state dresses of 
white and gold, bearing in one hand a naked sabre, and in the other a 
torch of white wax, which served to guide the Count and Countess through 
the passages that led to the interior of the palace, and to the most secret 
ball of audience. 

The door of this sanctum sanctorum was lower than nsual, a simple 
stratagem devised by some superstitious officer of the Imperial household, 
to compel the lofly-crested Frank to lower his body, as he presented him- 
self in the Imperial presence. Kobcrt, when the door flew open, and he 
discovered in the background the Emperor seated upon his throne amidst a 
clare of li^ht, which was broken and reflected in ten thousand folds by the 
jewels with which his vestments were povered, stopt short, and demanded 
Uie meaning of introducing him through so low an arch ? Agelastes pointed 
to the Emperor by way of shifting from himself a (question which he could 
not have answered. The mute, to apologize for his silence, yawned, and 
showed the loss of his tongue. 

** Uoly Virgin 1" said the Countess, " what can these unhappy Africans 
have done, to have deserved a condemnation which involves so cruel a 
late?" 

** The hour of retribution is perhaps come," said the Count, in a displeased 
tone, while Agelastes, with such hurry as time and place permitted, entered, 
making his prostrations and genuflexions, little doubting that the Frank 
mast follow him, and to do so must lower his body to the Emperor. The 
(Tount, however, in the height of displeasure at the trick which he conceived 
had been intended him, turned himself round, and entered the presence- 
chamber with his back purposely turned to the sovereign, and did not face 
Alexias until he reached the middle of the apartment, when he was joined 
by the Countess, who had made her approach in a more seemly manner. 
l?he Emperor, who had prepared to acknowledge the Count's expected 
homage m the most gracious manner, found himself now even more unplea- 
santly circumstanced than when this uncompromising Frank had usurped 
the royal throne in the course of the day. 

The officers and nobles who stood around, though a very select number, 
were more numerous than usual, as the meeting was nut held for counsel, 
bat merely for state. These assumed such an appearance of mingled dis- 
pleasure and confusion as might best suit with the perplexity of Alexius, 
while the wily features of the Norman-Italian, Bohemond of Tarentum, who 
was also present, had a singular mixture of fantastical glee and derision. 
It is the misfortune of the weaker on such occasions, or at least the more 
timid, to be obliged to take the petty part of winking hard, as if not able 
to see what they cannot avenge. 

Alexius made the signal that the ceremonial of the grand reception should 
immediately commence. Instantly the lions of Solomon, which had been 
newly furbished, raised their heads, erected their manes, brandished their 
tails, until they excited the imagination of Count Robert, who, being already 
on fire at ^e circumstances of his reception, conceived the bellowing of 
these automata to be the actual annunciation of immediate assault. Whe- 
ther the lions, whose forms he beheld, were actually lords of the forest^-— 
whether they were mortals who had suffered transformi^tion, — ^whether they 
were prodactions of the skill of an artful juggler or profound naturalist, the 

l2 
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Count neither knew nor cared. All thftt he thought of the danger was, tlia* 
it was worthy of his courage ; nor did his heart permit him a moment'i 
irresolution. He strode to the nearest lion, whicfi seemed in the act of 
springing up, and said, in a tone loud and formidable as its own, " How 
now, doe I'' At the same time ho struck the figure with his clenched fist 
and steel gauntlet with so much force, that its head burst, and the steps 
and carpet of the throne were covered with wheels, springs, and other 
machinery, which had been the means of producing its mimic terrors. 

On this display of the real nature of the' cause of his anger, Count 
Robert could not but feel a little ashamed of having given way to passion 
on such an occasion. He was still more confused when Bobemond, de> 
scending from his station near the Emperor, addressed him in the Frank 
language ; — '* You have dono a gallant deed, truly, Count Robert, in freeing 
the court of Byzantium from an object of fear which has long been used to 
frighten peevish children and unruly barbarians !" 

Enthusiasm has no greater enemy than ridicule. "Why, then," said 
Count Robert, blushing deeply at the same time, " did they exhibit its fan- 
tastic terrors to me ? I am neither child nor barbarian." 

** Address yourself to the Emperor, then, as an intelligent man," answered 
Bobemond. " Say something to him in excuse of your conduct, and show 
that our bravery has not entirely run away with our common sense. And 
hark you also, while I have a moment's speech of you, — do you and your 
wife needfully follow my example at supper I" These words were spoken 
with a significant tone and corresponding look. 

The opmion of Bobemond, from his long intercourse, both in peace and 
war, with the Grecian Emperor, gave him great influence with the other 
crusaders, and Count Robert yielded to his advice. He turned towards the 
Emperor with something liker an obeisance than he had hitherto paid. **I 
crave your pardon," he said, "for breaking that gilded piece of pageantry; 
but, in sooth, the wonders of sorcery, and the portents of accomplished and 
skilful jugglers, are so numerous in this country, that one does not clearly 
distinguish what is true from what is false, or what is real from what is 
illusory." 

The Emperor, notwithstanding the presence of mind for which he was 
remarkable, and the courage in which he was not held by his countrymen 
to be deficient, received this apology somewhat awkwardly. Perhaps the 
rueful complaisance with which he accepted the Count's apolo^, might be 
best compared to that of a lady of the present day when an awkward guest 
has broken a valuable piece of china. Ho muttered something about the 
machines having been long preserved in the Imperial family, as being 
made on the model of those which guarded the throne of the wise King of 
Israel ; to which the blunt plain-spoken Count expressed his doubt in 
reply, whether the wisest prince in the world ever condescended to frighten 
his subjects or guests by the mimic roarings of a wooden lion. " If," said 
he, " I too hastily took it for a living creature, I have had the worst, by 
damaging my excellent gauntlet in dashing to pieces its timber skull." 

The Emperor, after a little more had been said, chiefly on the same sub- 
ject, proposed that they should pass to the banquet-room. Marshalled, 
accordingly, by the grand sewer or the Imperial table, and attended by all 
present, excepting the Emperor and the immediate members of his family, 
the Frankish euests were guided through a labyrinth of apartments, each 
of which was tilled with wonders of nature and art, calculated to enhance 
their opinion of the wealth and grandeur which had assembled together so 
much tnat was wonderful. Their passage being necessarily slow and inter- 
rupted, gave the Emperor time to change his dross, according to the ritual 
of his court, which aid not permit his appearing twice in the same vesture 
before the same spectators. He took the opportunity to summon Agelastes 
into hia presence, and, that their conference might be secret, he used, in 
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listing hit toilet, the agenej of some of the mates destined for the serrice 
of the interior. 

The teni|>er of Alexias Comnenas was considerablf moved, although it 
WAS one of the pecaliarities of his situation to be ever under the necessity 
of disgaieing the emotions of his mind, and of affecting, in presence of his 
subjects, a superiority to human passion, which he was far from feelin;;. 
It was therefore with gravity, and even reprehension, that he asked, " By 
whose error it was that the wily Bohemond, half-Italian, and half-Norman, 
was present at this interview? Surely, if there be one in the crusading 
army likely to conduct that foolish youth and his wife behind the scenes 
of the exhibition by which we hoped to impose upon them, the Count of 
Tarentam, as he entitles himself, is that person." 

"It was that old man," said Agelastes, "(if I may reply and live,) 
Michael Gantaoozene, who deemed that his presence was peculiarly desired; 
but he returns to the camp this very night." 

" Yes," said Alexius, *' to inform Godfrey, and the rest of the crusaders, 
that one of the boldest and most highly esteemed of their number is left, 
with his wife, a hostage in our Imperial city, and tew bring back, perhaps, an 
alternative of instant war, unless they are delivered up !" 

" If it is your Imperial Highness's will to think so," said Agelastes, ''^ou 
can suffer Uoont Robert and his wife to return to the camp with the Italian* 
Norman." 

" What?" answered the Emperor, ** and so lose all the fruits of an enters 
prise, the preparations for which have already cost us so much in actual 
expense ; and, were our heart made of the same stuff with that of ordinary 
mortals, would have cost us so much more in vexation and anxiety? No, 
no ; issue warning to the crusaders, who are still on the hither side, that 
farther rendering of homage is dispensed with, and that they repair to the 
quays on the banks of the Bosphorus, by peep of light to-morrow. Let our 
admiral, as he values his head, pass every man of them over to the farther 
side before noon. Let there be largesses, a princely banquet on the farther 
bank — all that may increase their anxiety to pass. Then, Agelastes, .we 
will trust to ourselves to meet this additional danger, either by bribing the 
Tsnality of Bohemond, or by bidding defiance to the crusaders. Thoir 
forces are scattered, and the chief of them, with the leaders themselves, are 
all now — or by far the greater part — on the east side of the Bosphorus. — 
And now to the banquet I seeing that the chanee of dress has been made 
sufficient to answer the statutes of the household ; since our ancestors chose 
to make rules for exhibiting us to our subjects, as priests exhibit their 
images at their shrines I" 

"Under grant of life," said Agelastes, " it was not done inconsiderately, 
but in order that the Emperor, ruled ever by the same laws from father to 
son, might ever be regarded as something beyond the common laws of hu- 
manity — the divine image of a saint, therefore, rather than a human being." 

** We know it, good Agelastes," answered the Emperor, with a smile, 
" and we are also aware, that many of our subjects, like the worshippers 
of Bel in holy writ, treat us so far as an image, as to assist us in devouring 
the revenues of our provinces, which are gathered in our name, and fur our 
use. These things we now only touch lightly, the time not suiting them." 

Alexius left the secret council accordingly, after the order for the passn^o 
of the crusaders had been written out and subscribed in due form, and in 
the sacred ink of the Imperial chancery. 

Meantime, the rest of the company had arrived in a hall, which, like the 
other apartments in the palace, was most tastefully as well as gorgeously 
fitted up, except that a table, which presented a princely banquet, might 
have been deemed faulty in this respect, that the uishes, which were most 
splendid, both in the materials of which they were composed, and in the 
Tiands which they held, were elevated by means of feet, so as to bs upon a 
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level %yith female guests as they sat, and with men as they laj reenmbent at 
the banquet which it oflfcred. 

Around stood a nmnber of black slaves richly attired, while the grand 
sewer, Michael Cantazucene, arranged the strangers with his golden wand, 
and conveyed orders to them, by signs, that all should remain standing 
around the table, until a signal should be given. 

Tho upper end of the board, thus furnished, and thus surrounded, was 
hidden by a curtain of muslin and silver, which fell from the top of the 
arch under which the upper part seemed to pass. On this curtain the sewer 
kept a wary eye ; and when he observed it slightly shake, he waved bis 
wand of office, and all expected the result. 

As if self-moved, the mystic curtain arose, and discovered behind it a 
throne eight stops higher than the end of the table, decorated in the most 
magnificent manner, and having placed before it a small table of ivory inlaid 
with silver, behind which was seated Alexius Comnenus, in a dress entirely 
different from what he had worn in the course of the day, and so much more 
gorgeous than his former vestments, that it seemed not unnatural that his 
subjects should prostrate themselves before a figure so splendid. His wife, 
his daughter, and his son-in-law the Cassar, stood behind him with faces 
bent to the ground, and it was with deep humility, that, descending from 
the throne at the Emperor's command, they mingled with the guests of the 
lower table, and, exalted as thoy were, proceeded to the festive board at 
the signal of tho grand sewer. So that they could not be said to partake 
of the repast with tho Emperor, nor to be placed at tho Imperial table, al- 
though they supped in his presence, and were encouraged by his repeated 
request to them to make good cheer. No dishes presented at the lower table 
were offered at the higher ; but wines, and more delicate sorts of food, which 
arose before tho Emperor as if by magic, and seemed designed for his own 
proper use, were repeatedly sent, by his special directions, to one or other 
of the guests whom Alexius delighted to honour — among these the Franks 
being particularly distinguished. 

The behaviour of Bohemond was on this occasion particularly remark- 
able. 

Count Robert, who kept an eye upon him, both from his recent words, 
and owing to an expressive look which he once or twice darted towards him, 
observed, that in no liquors or food, not even those sent from the Emperor's 
own table, did this astucious princo choose to indulge. A piece of bread, 
taken from the canister at random, and a glass of pure water, was the only 
refreshment of which he was pleased to partake. His alleged excuse was, 
the veneration due to tho Holy Festival of the Advent, which chanced to 
occur that very night, and which both the Greek and Latin rule agree to 
hold sacred. 

" I had not expected this of you, Sir Bohemond," said tho Emperor, ** that 
you should have refused my personal hospitality at my own board, on the 
very day on which you honoured me by entering into my service as vassal 
for the principality of Antioch." 

" Antioch is not yet conquered," said Sir Bohemond ; " and conscience, 
dread sovereign, must always have its exceptions, in whatever temporal con- 
tracts we may engage." 

*' Come, gentle Count," said the Emperor, who obviously regarded Bohe- 
mond's inhospitable humour as something arising more from suspicion than 
devotion, "wo invite, though it is not our custom, our children, our noble 
guests, and our principal officers here present, to a general carouse. Fill 
the cups called the Nine Muses! let them be brimful of the wine which is 
said to be sacred to the Imperial lips 1" 

At the Emperor's command the cups were filled ; they were of pure gold, 
and there was richly engraved upon each the effigy of tho Muse to whom 
it was dedicated. 
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•* Yon at leaat," said the" Emperor, " my gentle Count Robert, you nnd 
yonr lovely lady, will not have any scruple to pledge your Imperial host?" 

** If that scruple is to imply suspicion of tlio provisions with which we 
are here served, 1 disdain to nourisn such,'' said Count Robert. '* If it is 
a sin which I commit by tasting wine to-night, it is a venial one ; nor shall 
I greatly augment my load by carrying it, with the rest of my trespasses, 
to the next confessional." 

" Will you then, Prince Bohemond, not be ruled by the conduct of your 
friend V* said the Emperor. 

" Methinks,'' replied the Norman-Italian, " my friend might have done 
better to have been ruled hj mine ; but be it as his wisdom pleases. The 
flavour of such exquisite wine is sufficient for me." 

" So saying, he emptied the wine into another goblet^ and seemed alter* 
nately to admire the carving of the cup, and the flavour of what it had 
lately contained. 

" You are right. Sir Bohemond," said the Emperor ; " the fabric of that 
cup is beautiful : it was done by one of the ancient gravers of Greece. The 
boasted cup of Nestor, which ilomcr has handed down to us, was a good 
deal larger perhaps, but neither equalled these in the value of the material, 
nor the exquisite beauty of the workmanship. Let each one, therefore, of 
my stranger guests, accept of the cup whicn he either has or might have 
drunk out of, as a recollection of roe ; and may the expedition against the 
infidels be as propitious as their confidence and courage deserve I" 

*' If I accept your gift, mighty Emperor," said Bohemond, ** it is only t(* 
atone for the apparent discourtesy, when my devotion compels me to decline 
jour Imperial pledge, and to show you that we part on the most intimate 
terms of friendship." 

So saying, he bowed deeply to the Emperor, who answered him with a 
•mile, into which was thrown a considerable portion of sarcastic expression. 

" And I," said the Count of Paris, ** having taken upon my conscience 
the fault of meeting j^our Imperial pledge, may stand excused from in- 
curring the blame of aiding to dismantle your table of these curious drink 
ing cups. We empty them to your health, and we cannot in any othci 
reapect profit by them." 

"But Prince Bohemond can," said the Emperor; '*to whose quarters 
they shall be carried, sanctioned by your generous use. And we have still 
a set for you, and for your lovely Countess, equal to that of the Graces, 
thou^ no longer matching in .number the nymphs of Parnassus. — The eve- 
ning bell rings, and calls us to remember the hour of rest, that we may be 
ready to meet the labours of to-morrow." 

The party then broke up for the evening. Bohemond left the palace that 
night, not forgetting the Muses, of whom he was not in general a devotee. 
The result was, as the wily Greek had intended, that he had established be- 
tween Bohemond and the Count, not indeed a quarrel, but a kind of dif- 
ference of opinion ; Bohemond feelings that the fiery Count of Paris must 
think his conduct sordid and avaricious, while Count Robert was far lest 
inclined than before to rely on him as a counsellor. 
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The Count of Paris and his Indv were that night lodged in the Imperial 
Palace of the Blacqucrnal. Their apartments were contiguous, but tbe 
communication between them was cut off for the night by the mutual door 
being locked and barred. They marvelled somewhat at this precautioo. 
The observance, however, of the festival of the Church, was pleaded as an 
admissible, and not unnatural excuse for this extraordinary circumstance. 
Neither the Count nor his lady entertained, it may be believed, the slightest 
personal fear for any thing which could happen to them. Their attendants, 
Marcian and Agatha, having assisted their master and mistress in the per- 
formance of their usual offices, left them, in order to seek the places of 
repose assigned to them among persons of their degree. 

The preceding day had been one of excitation, and of much bustle and 
interest ; perhaps, also, the wine, sacred to the Imperial lips, of which Count 
Robert had taken a single, indeed, but a deep draught, was more potent 
than the delicate and high-flavoured juice of tne Oascogne grape, to which 
he was accustomed ; at an^ rate, it seemed to him that, from the time ho 
felt that he had slept, daylight ought to have been broad in his chamber 
when he awaked, and yet it was still darkness almost palpable. Somewhat 
surprised, he gazed eagerly around, but could discern nothing, except two 
balls of red light which shone from among the darkness with a self-emitted 
brilliancy, like the eyes of a wild animal while it glares upon its prey. 
The Count started from bed to put on his armour, a necessary precaution if 
what he saw should really bo a wild creature and at liberty ; but the inst&nt 
he stirred, a doop growl was uttered, such as the Count had never heard, 
but which might be compared to the sound of a thousand monsters at once; 
and, as the symphony, was heard the clash of iron chains, and the springing 
of a monstrous creature towards the bedside, which appeared, 'however, to 
bo withheld by some fastening from attaining the end of its bound. The 
roars which it uttered now ran thick on each other. They were most tre- 
mendous, and must have been heard throughout the whole nalaoe. The 
creature seemed to gather itself many yards nearer to the bed than by its 
glaring eyeballs it appeared at first to be stationed, and how much nearer, 
or what degree of motion, might place him within the monster's reach, the 
Count was totally uncertain. Its breathing was even heard, and Count 
Kobert thought he felt the heat of its respiration, while his defenceless limbs 
might not be two yards distant from the fangs which ho heard grinding 
against each other, and the claws which tore up fragments of wood from the 
oaken floor. The Count of Paris was one of the bravest men who lived in 
a time when bravery was the universal property of all who claimed a drop 
of noble blood, and the knight was a descendant of Charlemagne. He 
was, however, a man, and therefore cannot be said to have endured un ap- 
palled a sense of danger so unexpected and so extraordinary. But bis was 
•not a sudden alarm or panic, it was a calm sense of extreme peril, qualified 
by a resolution to exert his faculties to the uttermost, to save his life if it 
were possible. He withdrew himself within the bed, no longer a place of 
rest, being thus a few feet further from the two glaring eyeballs which 
remained so closely fixed upon him, that, in spite of his courage, nature 
painfully suggested the bitter imagination of his limbs being mangled, torn, 
and churned with their life-blood, in the jaws of some monstrous beast of 
prey. One saving thought alone presented itself — this might be a trial, an 
experiment of the philosopher Agelastes, or of the Emperor his master, for 
the nurpose of proving the courage of which the Christians vaunted so 
highly, and punishing the thoughtless insult which the Count had been 
Uuadvised enough to put upon the Emperor the preceding day. 
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''Well is it Btad" he reflected in his agon^ " board not the lion in hia 
den 1 Perhaps even now some base slave deliberates whether I hare jet 
lasted enough of the preliminary agonies of death, and whether ho shnll 
yet slip the chain which keeps the savage from doing his work. But como 
death when it will, it shall never be said that Count llobert was heard to 
receive it with prayers for compassion, or with cries of pain or terror/' lie 
tamed his face to the wall, aud waited, with a strong mental exertion, the 
death which he conceived to be fast approaching. 

His first feelings had been unavoidably of a selfish nature. The danger 
Tras too instant, and of a description too horrible, to admit of any which 
involved a more comprehensive view of his calamity ; and other reflections 
of a more distant kind, were at first swallowed up in the all-engrossing 
thought of immediate death. But as his ideas became clearer, the safety 
of his Countess rushed upon his mind — what might she now be suffering! 
and, while ho was subjected to a trial so extraordinary, for what were her 
weaker frame and female courage reserved 7 AVas she still within a few 
yards of him, as when he lay down the last night? or had the barbarians, 
who had devised for him a scene so cruel, availed themselves of his and his 
lady's incautious confidence to inflict upon her some villany of tlxi same 
kind, or even yet more perfidious? Did she sleep or wake, or couM she 
sleep within the close hearing of that horrible cry, which shook all around 7 
lie resolved to utter her name, warning her, if possible, to be upou her 
guard, and to answer without venturing rashly into the apartment which 
contained a guest so horribly porilous. 

He uttered, therefore, his wife's name, but in trembling accents, as if he 
had been afraid of the savage beast overhearing him. 

" Brenhilda I Brenhilda ! — there is danger — awake, and speak to me, but 
do not arise." There was no answer. — "What am I become," he said to 
himself, ** that I call upon Brenhilda of Aspramonte, like a child on its 
sleeping nurse, and all because there is a wild-cat in the same room with 
me 7 shame on thee. Count of Paris 1 Let thy arms be rent, and thy spurs 
be hacked from thy heels! — What ho!" ho cried aloud, but still with a 
tremulous voice, "Brenhilda, wo are beset, the foe are upon usl — Answer 
me, but stir not." 

A deep growl from the monster which garrisoned his apartment was the 
only answer. The sound seemed to say, " Thou hast no hope !" and it ran 
to the knight's bosom as the genuine expression of despair. 

"Perhaps, however, I am still too cold in making my misery known. 
"What ho ! my love I Brenhilda !" 

A voice, hollow and disconsolate as that which might have served an 
inhabitant of the grave, answcretl as if from a distance. ** What discon- 
solate wretch art thou, who expcctest that the living can answer thee from 
the habitations of the dead ?" 

" I am a Christian man, a free noble of the kingdom of Franco," an- 
swered the Count. ** Yesterday the captain of five hundred men, the bravest 
in France — the bravest, that is, who breathe mortal air — and I am hero 
without a glimpse of light, to direct nic how to avoid the corner in which 
lies a wild tiger-cat, prompt to spring upon and to devour me." 

"Thou art an example," replied the voice, "and wilt not long be tho 
last, of the changes of fortune. I, who am now suffering in my thinl year, 
was that mighty Ursel, who rivalled Alexius Coinncnus for the Crown of 
Greece, was betrayed by my confederates, and being deprived of that eye- 
sight which is the chief blessing of humanity, I inhabit these vaults, no 
distant neighbour of the wild animals by whom' they aro sometimes occupied, 
and whose cries of joy I hear when unfortunate victims like thyself are 
delivered up to their fury." 

" Didst thou not then hear," said Count Robert, in return, " a warlike 
guost and his bride conducted hither last night, with sounds as it might 
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seem of bridal masic? — 0, Brenhilda! hast thou, so young — so beautiful — 
been so treacherously done to death by means so unutterably horrible !" 

"Think not," answered Urscl, as the voice had called its owner, "that 
the Greeks pami^r their wild beasts on such lordly faro. For their enemies, 
which term includes not only all that are really such, but all those whom 
they fear or hate, they have dungeons whose locks never revolve; hot 
instruments of steel, to sear the eyeballs in the head ; lions and tigers, when 
it pleases them to make a speedy end of their captives — but these are only 
for the male prisoners. While for the women — if they'4>e young and beau- 
tiful, the princes of the land have places in their bed and bower ; nor are 
they employed like the captives of Agamemnon's host, to draw water from 
an Argive spring, but are admired and adored by those whom fate has made 
the lords of their destiny." 

" Such shall never bo the doom of Brenhilda!" exclaimed Count Robert; 
" her husband still lives to assist her, and should he die, she knows well 
how to follow him without leaving a blot in the epitaph of either.'' 

The captive did not immediately reply, and a short pause ensued, which 
was broken by Ursel's voice. " Stranger," he said, " what noise is that I 
hear ?" 

" Nay, I hear nothing," said Count Robert. 

" But I do," said Ursel. " The cruel deprivation of my eyesight renders 
my other senses more acute." 

*' Disquiet not thyself about the matter, fellow-prisoner," answered the 
Count, " but wait the event in silence." 

Suddenly a light arose in the apartment, lurid, red, and smoky. The 
knight had bethought him of a flint and match which he usually carried 
about him, and with as little noise as possible had lighted the torch by the 
bedside ; this he instantly applied to the curtains of the bed, which, being 
of thin muslin, were in a moment in flames. The knight sprung, at the 
same instant, from his bed. The tiger, for such it was, terrified at the flame, 
leaped backwards as far as his chain would permit, heedless of any thing 
save this new object of terror. Count Robert upon this seized on a massive 
wooden stool, which was the only oficnsive weapon on which he could lay 
his hand, and, marking at those eyes which now reflected the blaze of fire, 
and which had recently seemed so appalling, he discharged against them 
this fragment of ponderous oak, witn a force which less resembled human 
strength than the impetus with which an engine hurls a stone. He had 
employed his instant of time so well, and his aim was so true, that the 
missile went right to the mark and with incredible force. The skull of the 
tiger, which might be, perhaps, somewhat exaggerated if described as being 
of the very largest size, was fractured by the blow, and with the assistance 
of his dagger, which had fortunately been left with him, the French Count 
despatched the monster, and had the satisfaction to see him grin his last, 
ana roll, in the agony of death, those eyes which were lately so formidable. 

Looking around him, ho discovered, by the light of the fire which he had 
raised, that the apartment in which he now lay was different from that in 
which he had gone to bed overnight ; nor could there be a stronger contrast 
between the furniture of both, than the flickering half-burnt remains of 
the thin muslin curtains, and the strong, bare, dungeon-looking walls of the 
room itself, or the very serviceable wooden stool, of which he had made 
such good use. 

The knight had no leisure to form conclusions upon such a subject. He 
hastily extinguished the flre, which had, indeed, nothing that it could lay 
hold of, and proceeded, by the light of the flambeau, to examine the apart- 
ment, and its means of entrance. It is scarce necessary to say, that he saw 
no communication with the room of Brenhilda, which convinced him that 
they had been separated the evening before under pretence of devotional 
•oruples, in order to accomplish some most Tillanous design upon one or 
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th of them. His own part of the night's adventure we have already seen, 
d success, so far, over so formidable a danger, gave him a trembling hope 
at Brenhilda, bj her own worth and valour, would be able to defend her- 
If against all attacks of fraud or force, until he could find his way to her 
scoe. **I should have paid more regard," he said, "to Bohemond's 
kUtion last night, who, I think, intimated to me as plainly as if ho had 
M>ke it in direct terms, that that same cup of wine was a drugged potion. 
nt then, fie upon him for an avaricious hound I how was it possible I should 
link he suspected any such thing, when he spoke not out like a man, but, 
nr sheer coldness of heart, or base self-interest, suffered me to run the risk 
r being poisoned by the wily despot V* 

Here he heard a voice from the same quarter as before. " Ho, there! Ho, 
tranger! Do you live, or have you been murdered? What means this 
dfling smell of smoke ? For God's sake, answer him who can receive no 
iformation from eyes, closed, alas, for ever 1" 

" I am at liberty,'' said the Count, " and the monster destined to devour 
10 has groaned its last. I would, my friend Ursel, since such is thy name, 
iioa haidst the advantage of thine eyes, to have borne witness to yonder 
ombat ; it had been worth thy while, though thou shouldst have lost them 

minute afterwards, and it would have greatly advantaged whoever shall 
are the task of compiling my history." 

While he gave a thoaght to that vanity which strongly ruled him, he lost 
o time in seeking some mode of escape from the dungeon, for by that means 
nly might he hope to recover his Countess. At last he found an entrance 
a the wall, but it was strongly locked and bolted. " I have found the pas- 
age," he called out ; '* and its direction is the same in which thy voice is 
oard — But how shall I undo the door ?" 

** I'll teach thee that secret," said Ursol. " I would I could as easily un- 
)ck each bolt that withholds us from the open air ; but, as for thy seclu- 
Ion within the dungeon, heave up the door by main strength, and thou 
halt lift the locks to a place where, pushing then the door from thee, the 
utenings will find a grooved passage in the wall, and the door itself will 
pen. Would that I^could indeed see thee, not only because, being a gal- 
mt man, thou must be a goodly sight, but also because I should thereby 
now that I was not cavemed in darkness for ever." 

While he spoke thus, the Count made a bundle of his armour, from which 
• missed nothing except his sword, Tranchefer, and then proceeded to try 
rhat efforts he could make, according to the blind man's instructions, to 
pen the door of his prison-house. Pushing in a direct line was, he soon 
9und, attended with no effect ; but when he applied his gigantic strength, 
Ad raised the door as high as it would go, he bad the satisfaction to find 
hat the bolts yielded, though reluctantly. A space had been cut so as to 
ilk)w ihem to move out of the socket into which they had been forced ; and 
rithout the turn of a key, but by a powerful thrust forwards, a small pas- 
age was left open. The knight entered, bearing his armour in his hand. 

'* I hear thee," said Ursel, " stranger I and am aware thou art come 
nto my place of captivity. For three years have I been employed in cut- 
ing these grooves, corresponding to the sockets which hold these iron bolts, 
ind preserving the knowledge of the secret from the prison-keepers. Twenty 
nch bolts, perhaps, must bo sawn through, ere my steps shall approacn 
he upper air. What prospect is there that I shall have strength of mind 
efficient to continue the task? Yet, credit me, noble stranger, I rejoice in 
laving been thus far aiding to thy deliverance ; for if Heaven blesses not, 
n any farther degree, our aspirations after freedom, we may still be a oom- 
ort to each other, while tyranny permits our mutual life." 

Count Robert looked around, and shuddered that a human beinc should. 
■Ik of any thing approaching to comfort, connected with his residence in 
rhat feemed a living tomb. Ursers dungeon was not above twelve feel 
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square, Taulted in -the roof, and strongly built in the walls by stones which 
the chisel had morticed closely together. A bed, a coarse footstool, liks 
that which Robert had just launched at the head pf the tiger, and a tibls 
of equally massive materials, were its only articles of furniture. On a long 
stone, above the bed, were these few, but terrible words : — Zedekias Ursel, 

imprisoned here on the Ides of March, a.d. . Di^ and interred on the 

spot" — A blank was left for filling up the period. The figure of the cap- 
tive could hardly be discerned amid the wildness of his dress and dishabille. 
The hair of his head, uncut and uncombed, descended in elf-locks, and 
mingled with a beard of extravagant length. 

*' Look on me,'' said the captive. ** and rejoice that thou canst yet see the 
wretched condition to which iron-hearted tyranny can reduce a fellow- 
creature, both in mortal existence and in future hope." 

" Was it thou," said Count Robert, whose blood ran cold in his veins, 
" that hadst the heart to spend thy time in sawing through the blocks of 
atone by which these bolts are secured ?" 

"Alas!" said Ursel, *' what could a blind man do? Busy I must be, if 
I would preserve my senses. Great as the labour was, it was to me the task 
of three years ; nor can you wonder that I should have devoted to it my 
whole time, when I had no other means of occupying it. Perhaps, and 
most likely, my dungeon docs not admit the distinction of day and night; 
but a distant cathedral clock told me how hour after hour flea away, and 
found me expending them in rubbing one stone against another. But when 
the door gave way, I found I had only cut an access into a prison more 
strong than that which held me. I rejoice, nevertheless, since it nas brought 
us together, given thee an entrance to my dungeon, and me a companion in 
my misery." 

"Think better than that," said Count Robert, "think of liberty— think 
of revenge! I cannot believe such unjust treachery will end successfully, 
else needs must I say, the heavens are less just than priests tell us of. 
How art thou supplied with food in this dungeon of thine ?" 

" A warder," said Ursel, ** and who, I think, understands not the Greek 
language — at least he never either answers or addresses me — brings a loaf 
and a pitcher of water, enough to supply my miserable life till two days 
are past. I must, therefore, pray that you will retire for a space into tne 
next prison, so that the warder may have no means of knowing that we 
can hold correspondence together." 

** I see not," said Count Robert, " by what access the barbarian, if he is 
one, can enter my dungeon without passing through yours ; but no matter, 
I will retire into the inner or outer room, whichever it happens to be, and 
be thou then well aware that the warder will have some one to grapple 
with ere he leaves his prison-work to-day. Meanwhile, think thyself dumb 
as thou art blind, and be assured that the offer of freedom itself would not 
induce me to desert the cause of a companion in adversity." 

** Alas," said the old man, " I listen to thy promises as I should to those 
of the morning gale, which tells me that the sun is about to rise, although 
I know that I at least shall never behold it. Thou art one of those wild and 
undespairing knights, whom for so many years the west of Europe hath 
sent forth to attempt impossibilities, and from thee, therefore, I can only 
bone for such a fabric of relief as an idle boy would blow out of soap 
bubbles.*' 

*' Think better of us, old man," said Count Robert, retiring ; " at least 
let me die with my blood warm, and believing it possible for me to be once 
more united to my beloved Brenhilda." 

So saying, he retired into his own cell, and replaced the door, so that the 
operations of Ursel, which indeed were only such as three years' solitude 
could have achieved, should escape observation when again visited by the 
warder. " It ii ill luck/' said he, when once more within hii own priiOD— 
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for th-it in whicli the ti^er had bc'-ii siM;un?J, he iii^tiiiOtl\t'ly condu'l^'l to 
be destined for him — ** It is ill luck that 1 had not found a joung and ablo 
feilow-captiTe, instead of one decrepit by impriaonment, blind, and broken 
down post exertion. Bat God*B will be done 1 I will not leave behind mo 
the poor wretch whom I have foand in saoh a condition, though he is per- 
fectly anable to assist me io accomplishing my escape, and is rather more 
likeW to retard it. Meantime, before we put out the torch, let us see, if, 
by close examination, we «an discover any door in the wall save that to the 
blind man's dungeon. If not, I much suspect that my descent has been 
made through the roof. That cup of wine — that Muse, as they called it, 
had a taste more like medicine than merry companions' pledge." 

lie began accordingly a strict survey of the walls, which he resolved to 
conclude by extinguishing the torch, that he might take the person who 
should enter his dungeon darkling and by surprise. For a similar reason, 
he dragged into the darkest corner the carcass of the tiger, and covered it 
with the remains of the bed-clothes, swearing at the same time, that a half 
tiger should be his crest in future, if he had the fortune, which his bold 
heart would not suffer him to doubt, of getting through the present danger. 
'*Bat," he added, *'if these necromantic vassals of hell shall raise the 
devil upon me, what shall I do then ? And so great is the chance, that 
methinks I would fain dispense with extinguishing the flambeau. Tet it is 
childish for one dubbed in the chapel of Our Lady of the Broken Lances, 
to make much difference between a light room and a dark one. Let them 
come, as many fiends as the cell can hold, and we shall see if we receive 
them not as becomes a Christian knight ; and surely. Our Lady, to whom 
I was ever a true votary, will hold it an acceptable sacrifice that I tore 
myself from my Brenhilda, even for a single moment, in honour of her 
advent, and thus led the way for our woful separation. Fiends I I defy ye 
in the body as in the spirit, and I retain the remains of this flambeau until 
some more convenient opportunity.'' He dashed it against the wall as he 
^K>ke, and then quietly sat down in a corner, to watch what should next 
happen. 

Thought after thought chased each other through his mind. His confi« 
denoe in his wife's fidelity, and his trust in her uncommon strength and 
adiTityi were the greatest comforts which he had ; nor could her danger 
pntent itaelf to him in any shape so terrible, but that he found consolation 
in these reflections : " She is pure," he said, ** as the dew of heaven, and 
heaven will not abandon its own." 
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Slranc* tp« of man ! who loathet thee while he toan» Uiee. 

Half a reproach to us aod half a Jest 

What faociet can be oura ere we bare pleasare 

in Tiewinf our own form, oor pride and pawioni. 

Reflected in a ahape groteaqne as thme I 

Alf05TM0US. 

Count Robirt of Paris having ensconced himself behind the ruins of 
the bed, so that he could not well be observed, unless a strong light was at 
onoe flung upon the place of his retreat, waited with anxiety how and^ in 
what manner the waroer of the dungeon, charged with the task of bringing 
food to the prisoners, should make himself visible ; nor was it long ere 
symptoms of his approach began to be heard and observed. 
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A liglit was partially seen, as from a trap-door opening in tbe roof, and 
a voice was heard to utter these words in Anglo-Saxon, ** Leap, sirrah ; 
come, no delay ; leap, ray good Sylvan, show your honour's activity." A 
strange chuckling hoarse voice, in a language totally unintelligible to 
Count Robert, was heard to respond, as if disputing the orders whieh were 
received. 

** What, sir," said his companion, " you must contest the point, must you? 
Nay, if thou art so lazy, I must give your honour a ladder, and perhaps a 
kick to hasten your journey." Something then, of very great size, in the 
form of a human being, jumped down from the trap-door, though the height 
might be above fourteen feet. This figure was gigantic, being upwards of 
seven feet high. In its left hand it held a torch, and in its right a skein of 
fine silk, which unwinding itself as it descended, remained unbroken, 
though it was easy to conceive it could not have afforded a creature so 
large any support in his descent from the roof. He alighted with perfect 
safety and activity upon his feet, and, as if rebounding from tbe floor, he 
sprung upwards again, so as almost to touch the roof. In this last gambaad 
the torch which he bore was extinguished ; but this extraordinary warder 
whirled it round his head with infinite velocity, so that it again ignited. 
The bearer, who appeared to intend the accomplishment of this object, 
endeavoured to satisfy himself that it was really attained by approaching 
as if cautiously, its left hand to the flame of the torch. This practical 
experiment seemed attended with consequences which the creature had not 
expected, fur it howled with pain, shaking the burnt hand, and chattering 
as if bemoaning itself. 

*' Take heed there, Sylvanus 1" said the same voice in Anglo-Saxon, and 
in a tone of rebuke. ** IIo, there ! mind thy duty. Silvan ! Carry food to 
the blind man, and stand not there to play thyself; lest I trust thee not 
again alone on such an errand I" 

The creature — for it would have been rash to have termed it a man — 
turning its eye upwards to the place from whence the voice came, answered 
with a dreadful grin and shaking of its fist, yet presently began to undo a 
parcel, and rummage in the pockets of a sort of jerkin and pantaloona 
which it wore, seekmg, it appeared, a bunch of keys, which at length it 
produced, while it took from the pocket a loaf of bread. Heating tbe sfeoiM 
of the wall, it affixed the torch to it by a piece of wax, and then cautioaslr 
looked out for the entrance to the old man's dungeon, which it opened with 
a key selected from the bunch. AVithin the passage it seemed to look for 
and discover the handle of a pump, at which it filled a pitcher that it bore, 
and bringing back the fragments of the former loaf, and remains of the 
pitcher of water, it ate a little, as if it were in sport, and very soon making 
a frightful grimace, flung the fragments away. The Count of Paris, in the 
meanwhile, watched anxiously the proceedings of this unknown animal. 
His first thought was, that the creature, whose limbs were so much larger 
than humanity, whose grimaces were so frightful, and whose activity seemed 
supernatural, could be no other than the Devil himself, or some of his impa, 
whose situation and ofiice in those gloomy regions seemed by no means hard 
to conjecture. The human voice, however, which he had heard, was less 
that of a necromancer conjuring a fiend than that of a person giving com- 
mands to a wild animal, over whom he had, by training, obtained a great 
superiority. 

*' A shame on it," said the Count, "if I suffer a common jackanapes,— 
for such I take this devil-seeming beast to be, although twice as large as 
any of its fellows whom I have ever seen, — to throw an obstacle in the way 
of my obtaining daylight and freedom ! Let us but watch, and the chaooe 
is that we make that furry gentleman our guide to the upper regions." 

Meantime the creature, which rummaged about everywhere, at length 
discovered the body of the tiger, — touched it, stirred it, with many Strang 
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motions, and seemed to lament and wonder at its death. At once it seemed 
struck with the idea that some one must have slain it, and Count Robert 
bad the mortification to see it once more select the key, and spring towards 
the door of Ursel's prison with such alacrity, that had its intention been to 
strangle him, it would hare accomplished its purpose before the interference 
of Count Robert oould haT6 prevented its revenge taking place. Appa- 
rently, however, it reflected, that for reasons which seemed satisfactory, 
the death of the tiger could not be caused by the unfortunate Ursel, but 
had been accomplished by some one concealed within the outer prison. 

Slowly grumbling, therefore, and chattering to itself, and peeping anx- 
iously into every comer, the tremendous creature, so like yet so very unlike 
to the human form, came stealing along the walls, moving whatever he 
thought could seclude a man from his observation* Its extended legs and 
arms were protruded forward with great strides, and its sharp eyes, on the 
watch to discover the object of its search, kept prying, with the assistance 
of the torch, into every corner. 

Considering the vicinity of Alexius's collection of animals, the reader, by 
this time, can have little doubt that the creature in question, whose appear- 
ance seemed to the Count of Paris so very problematical, was a specimen 
of that gigantic species of ape — if it is not indeed some animal more nearly 
allied to ourselves — to whicn, I believe, naturalists have given the name of 
the Ourang Outane. This creature differs from the rest of its fraternity, in 
being comparatively more docile and serviceable : and though possessing 
the power of imitation which is common to the whole race, yet making use 
of it less in mere mockery, than in the desire of improvement and instruo* 
tion perfectly unknown to his brethren. The aptitude which it possesses 
of acquiring information, is surprisingly great, and probably, if placed in 
a favourable situation, it might admit of being domesticated in a con* 
siderable degree ; but such advantages the ardour of scientific curiosity has 
never afforded this creature. The last we have heard of was seen, we 
believe, in the Island of Sumatra — it was of great size and strength, and 
upwards of seven feet high. It died defending desperatelv its innocent life 
against a party of Europeans, who, we cannot help thinxing, might have 
better employed the superiority which their knowledge gave them over the 
poor native of the forest. It was probably this creature, seldom seen, but 
when once seen never forgotten, which occasioned the ancient belief in the 
god Pan, with his sylvans and satyrs. Nay, but for the gift of speech, 
which we cannot suppose any of the family to, have attained, we should 
bave believed the satyr seen by St. Anthony in the desert to have belonged 
to this tribe. 

We can, therefore, the more easily credit the annals which attest that 
the collection of natural history belonging to Alexius Comnenus, preserved 
an animal of this kind, which had been domesticated and reclaimed to a 
aarjjrisin^ extent, and showed a degree of intelligence never perhaps to be 
attained m any other case. These explanations being premised, we return 
to the thread of our story. 

The animal advanced with long noiseless steps ; its shadow on the wall, 
when it held the torch so as to make it visible to the Frank, forming another 
fiend-resembling mimicry of its own large figure and extravagant-looking 
members. Count Robert remained in his lurking hole, in no hurry to begin 
a strife, of which it was impossible to foretell the end. In the meantime, 
the man of the woods came nigh, and every step by which he approached, 
caused the Count's heart to vibrate almost audioly, at the idea ot meetine 
danger of a nature so strange and new. At leneth the creature approached 
the bed — ^his hideous eyes were fixed on those of the Count ; and, as much 
surprised at seeing him as Robert was at the meeting, he skipped about 
fifWen paces backwards at one spring, with a cry of instinctive terror, and 
then advanced on tiptoe, holding his torch as far forward as he could, be- 

m2 
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tireon him and the object of his fears, as if to examine him at the safet^t 
possible distapce. Count Robert caught up a fragment of the bedstead, 
large enough to form a sort of club, with which he menaced the natire of 
the wilds. 

Apparently this poor creature's education, like education of most kinds^ 
had not been acquired without blows, of which the recollection was as fresh 
as that of the lessons which they enforced. Sir Robert of Paris was a man 
at once to discover and to avail himself of the advantage obtained by finding 
that he possessed a degree of ascendancy-over his enemy, which he had not 
suspected. He erected his warlike figure, assumed a step as if triumphant 
in the lists, and advanced threatening his enemy with his club, as he would 
have menaced his antagonist with the redoutable Tranchefer. The man of 
the woods, on the other nand, obviously gave way, and converted his cautious 
advance into a retreat no less cautious. Yet apparently the creature had 
not renounced some plan of resistance ; he chattered in an angry and hostile 
tone, held out his torch in opposition, and seemed about to strike the cru- 
sader with it. Count Robert, however, determined to take his opponent at 
advantage, while his fears influenced him, and for this purpose resolved, if 
possible, to deprive him of his natural superiority in strength and agility, 
which his singular form showed he could not but possess over the human 
species. A master of his weapon, therefore, the Count menaced his savage 
antagonist with a stroke on the right side of his head, but suddenly avert- 
ing the blow, struck him with his whole force on the lefl temple, and in an 
instant was kneeling above him, when, drawing his dagger, he was about 
to deprive him of life. 

The Ourang Outang, ignorant of the nature of this new weapon with 
which he was threatened, attempted at one and the same moment, to rise 
from the ground, overthrow his antagonist, and wrench the dagger from 
his grasp. In the first attempt, he would probably have succeeded ; and 
as it was, he gained his knees, and seemed likely to prevail in the struggle, 
when he became sensible that the knight, drawing his poniard sharply 
through his grasp, had cut his paw severely, and seeing him aim the 
trenchant weapon at his throat, became probably aware that his enemy had 
his life at command. He suffered himself to be borne backwards without 
further resistance, with a deep wailing and melancholy cry, having in it 
something human, which excited compassion. He covered his eyes with 
the unwounded hand, as if he would have hid from his own sight the death 
which seemed approaching him. 

Count Robert, notwithstanding his military frenzy, was, in ordinary 
matters, a calm-tempered and mild man, and particularly benevolent to the 
lower classes of creation. The thought rushed through his mind, " Why 
iiake from this unfortunate monster the breath which is in its nostrils, after 
which it cannot know another existence ? And then, may it not be some 
prince or knight changed to this grotesque shape, that it may help to guard 
these vaults, and the wonderful adventures that attach to them ? Should I 
not, then, bo guilty of a crime by slaving him, when he has rendered him- 
self, rescue or no rescue, which he has done as completely as his trans- 
formed figure permits ; and if he be actually a bestial creature, may he not 
have some touch of gratitude ? I have heard the minstrels sing the lay of 
Androcles and the Lion. I will be on my guard with him." 

So saying, ho rose from abgve the man of the woods, and permitted him 
also to arise. The creature seemed sensible of the clemency, R)r he muttered 
in a low and supplicating tone, which seemed at once to crave for mercy, 
and to return thanks for what he had already experienced. He wept too, 
as he saw the blood dropping from his wound, ana with an anxious counte- 
nance, which had more of the human now that it was composed into an 
expression of pain and melancholy, seemed to await in terror the doom of 
a b^ing more powerful than himself. 
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The poeket which the knight wore under his armour, tapaUe of contain- 
ing hut few things, had, however, some vulnerary halsam, for which its 
owner had often occasion, a little lint, and a small roll of linen ; these the 
knight took out, and motioned to the animid to hold forth his wounded 
hand. The man of the woods oheyed with hesitation and reluctance, and 
Count Rohert applied the halsam and the dressings, acqoaintinir his patient, 
at the same time, in a severe tone of voice, that perhaps he <Cd wrong in 
putting to his use a halsam compounded for the service of the nohlest 
knights ; hut that, if he saw the least sign of his making an ungrateful 
use of the benefit he had conferred, he would bury the dagger, of which he 
had felt the efficacy, to the very handle, in his body. 

The Sylvan looked fixedly upon Count Robert, almost as if he understood 
the language used to him, and, making one of its native murmurs, it 
stooped to the earth, kissed the feet of the knight, and embracing his knees, 
seemed to swear to him eternal gratitude and fidelity. Accordingly, when 
the Count retired to the bed andassumed his armour, to await the re-open- 
ing of the trapdoor, the animal sat doyrn by his side, directing its eyes in 
the line with bis, and seemed quietly to wait till the door should open. 

After waitine about an hour, a slieht noise was heard in the upper 
chamber, and the wild man plucked the Frank by the cloak, as if to call 
bis attention to what was about to happen. The same voice which had 
before spoken, was, after a whistle or two, heard to call, ** Sylvan, Sylvan I 
where loiterest thou ? Come instantly, or, by the rood, thou shalt abye thy 
sloth I" 

The pbor monster, as Trinculo might have called hfm, seemed perfectly 
aware of the meaning of this threat, and showed his sense of it by pressing 
close to the side of Count Robert, making at the same time a Kind ot 
whining, entreating, it would seem, the knight's protection. Forgetting 
the zreat improbability there was, even in his own opinion, that the creature 
oCNud understand him. Count Robert said, " Why, my friend, thou host 
already learned the principal court praver of this country, by which men 
entreat permission to speak and live, rear nothing, poor creature — I am 
ihy protector/' 

" Sylvan ! what, ho V said the voice again ; ** whom hast thou got for a 
eompanion 7— some of the fiends, or ghosts of murdered men, who they say 
are frequent in these dungeons 7 or dost thou converse with the old blind 
rebel Grecian ?— or, finally, is it true what men say of thee, that thou canst 
talk intelligibly when thou wilt, and only gibberest and chatterest for fear 
thou art sent to work 7 Come, thou lazy rascal ! thou shalt have the advan- 
tage of the ladder to ascend by, though thou needest it no more than a daw 
to ascend the steeple of the Cathedral of St. Sophia.* Come along then,'' 
he said, putting a ladder down the trap-door, " and put me not to the trouble 
of descending to fetch thee, else, by St Swithin, it shall be the worse for 
thee. Come along, therefore, like a good fellow, and for once I shall spare 
the whip." 

The animal, apparently, was moved by this rhetoric, for, with a doleful 
look, which Count Robert saw by means of the nearly extinguished torch, 
he seemed to bid him farewell, and to creep away towards the ladder with 
the same excellent good-will wherewith a condemned criminal performs the 
like evolution. But no sooner did the Count look angry, and shake the 
formidable dagger, than the intelligent animal seemed at once to take his 
resolution, andclenching his hands firmly together in the fashion of one 
who has made up his mind, he returned from toe ladder's foot, and drew up 
behind Count Robert, — with the air, however, of a deserter, who feels him- 
self but little at home when called into the field against bis ancient com* 
mander. 

* JCow Um chief iiKiiqu« of th« OUomaa capital. 
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In a short time the warder's patience was exhausted, and despairing of 
the Sjl van's voluntary return, he resolved to descend in quest of him. 
Down the ladder he came, a bundle of keys in one hand, the other assisting 
his descent, and a sort of dark lantern, whose bottom was so fashioned that 
he could wear it upon his head like a hat lie had scarce stept on the floor, 
when he was surrounded by the nervous arms of the Count of Paris. At 
first the warder's idea was, that he was seized by the recusant Sylvan. 

" How now, villain I" he said ; ** let me go, or thou shalt die the death." 

'* Thou diest thyself,'' said the Count, who, between the surprise and his 
own skill in wrestling, felt fully his advantage in the struggle. 

'* Treason I treason !" cried the warder, hearing by the voice that a 
linger had mingled in the contest ; " help, ho I above there I help, Here- 
ward — Varangian I — Anglo-Saxon, or whatever accursed name thou callest 
thyself!" 

While he spoke thus, the irresistible grasp of Count Robert seiied his 
throat, and choked his utterance. They fell neavily, the jailor undermost, 
upon the floor of the dungeon, and Robert of Paris, the necessity of whose 
case excused the action, plunged his dagger in the throat of the unfortunate. 
Just as he did so, a noise ot armour was heard, and, rattling down the 
ladder, our acquaintance Ilereward stood on the floor of the dungeon. The 
light, which had rolled from the head of the warder, continued to show him 
streaming with blood, and in the death-grasp of a stranger. Hereward 
hesitated not to fly to his assistance, and, seizing upon the Count of Paris 
at the same advanta^ which that knight had gained over his own adversaiy 
a moment before, held him forcibly down with his face to the earth. 

Count Robert was one of the strongest men of that military ase ; but 
then so was the Varangian ; and save that the latter had obtained a decided 
advantage by having his antagonist beneath him, it could not certainly have 
been conjectured which way the combat was to go. 

'* Yield, as your own jargon goes, rescue or no rescue," said the Varan- 
gian, '* or die on the point of mv dagger I" 

** A French Count never yields," answered Robert, who began to con- 
jecture with what sort of person he was engaged, '* above all to a vagabond! 
slave like thee V With this he made an efibrt to rise, so sudden, so strong, 
BO powerful, that he had almost freed himself from the Varangian's grasp, 
haa not Ilereward, by a violent exertion of his ^eat strength, preserved 
the advantage he had gained, and raised his poniard to end the strife for 
ever ; but a loud chuckling laugh of an unearthly sound was at this instant 
heard. The Varangian's extended arm was seized with vigour, while a 
rough arm embracing his throat, turned him over on his back, and gave the 
French Count an opportunity of springing up. 

" Death to thee, wretch I" said the Varangian, scarce knowing whom he 
threatened ; but the man of the woods apparently had an awful recollection 
of the prowess of human beings. He fled, therefore, swiftly up the ladder, 
and left Hereward and his deliverer to fight it out with what success chance 
might determine between them. 

The circumstances seemed to ar^ue a desperate combat ; both were tall, 
strong, and courageous, both had defensive armour, and the fatal and 
desperate poniard was their only offensive weapon. They paused facing 
each other, and examined eagerly into their respective means of defence 
before hazarding a blow, which, if it missed, its attaint would certainly be 
fatally requited. During this deadly pause, a cleam shone from the trap- 
door above, as the wild and alarmed visage of. the man of the woods was 
seen peering down by the light of a newly kindled torch which he held as 
low into the dungeon as he well could. 

** Fight bravely, comrade," said Count Robert of Paris, " for we no longer 
battle m private ; this respectable person having chosen to constitute him- 
self judge of the field." 
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Hax&rdotis as aiB situation was, the Tarangian looked np, and was so 
struck with the wild and terrified expression which the creature had 
assumed, and the strife between curiosity and terror which its grot^que 
features exhibited, that he could not help bursting into a fit of laughter. 

** Sylvan is among those," said Hereward, " who would rather hold the 
candle to a dance so formidable than join in it himself." 

** Is there then," said Count Robert, " any absolute necessity that thou 
and I perform this dance at all ?" 

" None but our own pleasure," answered Hereward ; " for I suspect there 
is not between us any legitimate cause of quarrel demanding to be fought 
ont in such a place, and before such a spectator. Thou art, if I mistake 
not, the bold Frank, who was yesternight imprisoned in this place with a 
tiger, chained within no distant spring of his bed ?" 

*' I am," answered the Count. 

'* And where is the animal who was opposed to thee ?" 

*• He lies yonder," answered t6e Count, " never again to be the object of 
more terror than the deer whom he may have preyed on in his day." He 
pointed to the body of the tiger, which Hereward examined by the light of 
the dark lantern already mentioned. 

" And this, then, was thy handiwork ?" said the wondering Anglo-Saxon. 

" Sooth to say it was," answered the Count, with indifference. 

" And thou hast slain my comrade of this strange watch ?" said the Va- 
rangian. 

'* Mortally wonnded him at the least," said Count Robert. 

" With your patience, I will be beholden to you for a moment's truce, 
while I examine his wound," said Hereward. 

*' Assuredly," answered the Count ; " blighted be the arm which strikes 
a foul blow at an open antagonist I" 

Without demanding further security, the Varangian quitted his posture 
of defence and precaution, and set himself, by the assistance of the dark 
lantern, to examine the wound of the first warder who appeared on the field, 
who seemed, by his Roman military dress, to be a soldier of the bands 
called Immortals. He found him in the death-agony, but still able to speak. 

'* So, Varangian, thou art come at last, — and is it to thy sloth or treachery 
that I am to impute my fate 7 — Nay, answer me not I — The stranger struck 
me over the collar-bone — had we lived long together, or met often, I had 
done the like by thee, to wipe-out the memory of certain transactions at the 
Golden Qate. — I know the use of the knife too well to doubt the efiect of a 
blow aimed over the collar-bone by so strong a hand — I feel it coming. The 
Immortal, so called, becomes now, if priests say true, an immortal indeed, 
and Sebastes of Mytilene's bow is broken ere his quiver is half emptied." 

The robber Greek sunk back in Hereward's arms, and closed his life with 
a groan, which was the last sound he uttered. The Varangian laid the body 
at length on the dungeon floor. 

' " This is a perplexed matter," — he said ; " I am certainly not called upon 
to pat to deatn a brave man, although my national enemy, because be hath 
killed a miscreant who was privately meditating my own murder. Neither 
is this a place or a light by which to fight as becomes the champions of 
two nations. Let that quarrel be still for the present. — How say you then, 
noble sir, if we adjourn the present dispute till we effect your deliverance 
from the dungeons of the Blacquernal, and your restoration to your own 
friends and followers? If a poor Varangian should be of service to you in 
this matter, would you, when it was settled, refuse to meet him in fair fight, 
with your national weapons or his own ?" 

" If," said Count Robert, ** whether friend or enemy, thou wilt extend 
thy assistance to my wife, who is also imprisoned somewhere in this inhos- 
pitable palace, be assured, that whatever be thy rank, whatever be thy coun- 
tiy, wliateyer be thy condition, Robert of Paris will, at thy choice, proffer 
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thee ilia right hand in friendship, or raise it against thee in fair and manly 
battle — a strife not of hatred, out of honour and esteem ; and this I tow 
by the soul of Charlemagne, my ancestor, and by the shrine of my patroness, 
Our Lady of the Broken Lances.'' 

** Enough said,'' replied Ucreward. ''I am as much bound to the assist- 
ance of your Lady Countess, being a poor exile, as if I were the first in 
the ranks of chivalry ; for if any thing can make the cause of worth and 
bravery yet more obligatory, it must be its being united with that of a help- 
less and suffering female/' 

** I ought," said Count Robert, " to be here silent, without loading thy 
generosity with farther requests ; yet thou art a man, whom, if fortune has 
not smiled at thy birth, by ordaining thee to be born within the ranks of 
noblesse and knighthood, yet Providence hath done thee more justice by 
giving thee a more gallant heart than is always possessed, I fear, by those 
who are inwoven in the gayest wreath of chivalry. There lingers hefe in 
these dungeons, for I cannot say he lives -^ a blind old man, to whom for 
three years every thing beyond his prison has been a universal blot. His 
food is bread and water, his intercourse limited to the conversation of a 
sullen warder, and if death can ever come as a deliverer, it must be to thia 
dark old man. What sayst thou ? Shall he, so unutterably miserable, not 

Erofit by perhaps the only opportunity of freedom that may ever occur to 
im?" 

" By St. Dunstan," answered the Varangian, " thou keepest over truly 
the oath thou hast taken as a redresser of wrongs I Thine own case is well- 
nigh desperate, and thou art willing to make it utterly so by uniting with it 
that of every unhappy person whom fate throws in thy way !" 

" The more of human misery we attempt to relieve," said Robert of Paris, 
" the more we shall carry with us the blessing of our merciful saints, and 
Our Lady of the Broken Lances, who views with so much pain every speoies 
of human suffering or misfortune, save that which occurs within the en- 
closure of the lists. But come, valiant Anglo-Saxon, resolve me on my 
request as speedily as thou canst. There is something in thy face of can- 
dour as well as sense, and it is with no small confidence that t desire to see 
OS set forth in quest of my beloved Countess, who, when her deliverance is 
once achieved, will be a powerful aid to us in recovering that of others." 

" So be it, then," said the Varangian j " we will proceed in quest of the 
Countess Brenhilda; and if, on recovering her, we find ourselves strong 
enough to procure the freedom of the dark old man, my cowardice, or want 
ef compassion, shall never stop the attempt." 



(fjlttphr tliB liniEtnntjj- 



Tif strerura that, in the dark ■ulphureont roiiM, 
Where wild unbition piles its npeoins: stores 
Of slumberiiif thunder. Love will interpose 
His tinjr torch, and cause the stem explosion 
To burst, when Uie deviser's least aware. 



Aboct noon of the same day, Agelastes met with Achilles Tatins, the 
commander of the Varangian guard, in those ruins of the Egyptian temple 
in which we formerly mentioned Hereward having had an interview with 
the philosopher. They met, as it seemed, in a very different humour. 
Tatius was gloomy, melancholy, and downcast; while the philosopher main- 
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teiaed the calm indiffeTenee which procared for him, and in some sort 
decterred, the title of the Elephant. ** Thou bleochest, Achilles Tatius,'' 
aaid the philosopher, '* now that thoa hast frankly oppoRed thyself to all 
the dangers which stood between thee and greatness. Thou art like the 
idle boy who turned the mill-stream upon the machine, and that done, 
instead of making a proper use of it, was terrified at seeing it in motion." 

•• Thoa dost me wrong, Agelastes," answered the Acolyte, ** foul wrong ; 
I am but like the mariner, who although determined upon his voyage, yet 
cannot forbear a sorrowing glance at the shore, before he parts with it, it 
may be, for CTer." 

** It may have been right to think of this, but pardon me, yaliant Tatius, 
when I tell you the account should have been made up before ; and the 
grandson of Alguric the Hun ought to have computed cnances and conse» 
qaences ere he stretched his hand to his master's diadem." 

"Uush! for Heaven's sake," said Tatius, looking round; ''that, thoa 
knowest, is a secret between our two selves ; for if ^icephorus, the Caesar, 
should learn it, where were we and our conspiracy 7" 

**Our bodies on the gibbet, probably," answered Agelastes, ''and our 
souls divorced from them, and in the way of discovering the secrets which 
thou hast hitherto taken upon trust." 

*' Well," said Achilles, " and should not the consciousness of the possi- 
bility of this fate render us cautious 7" 

*' Cautious men, if you will," answered Agelastes, " but not timid 
children." 

•• Stone walls can hear," — said the Follower, lowering his voice. " Diony- 
sias the tyrant, I have read, had an ear which conveyed to him the secrets 
spoken within his state-prison at Syracuse." 

"And that Ear is still stationary at Syracuse," said the philosopher. 
" Tell me, my most simple friend, art thou afraid it has been transported 
hither in one night, as the Latins believe of Our Lady's house of Loretto 7" 

" No," answered Achilles, " but in an affair so important too much caution 
cannot be used." 

" Well, thou most cautious of candidates for empire, and most cold of 
military leaders, know that the Caesar, deeming, I think, that there is no 
chance of the empire falling to any one but himself, hath taken in his head 
to consider his succession to Alexius as a matter of course, whenever the 
election takes place. In consequence, as matters of course are usually 
matters of indifference, he has left all thoughts of securing his interest upon 
this material occasion to thee and to me, while the foolish voluptuary hath 
himself run mad — for what think ^ou 7 Something between man and woman 
— female in her lineaments, her limbs, and a part at least of her garments ; 
but, so help me St. George, most masculine in the rest of her attire, in her 
propensities, and in her exercises." 

*' The Amazonian wife, thou meanest," said Achilles, " of that iron-handed 
Frank, who dashed to pieces last night the golden lion of Solomon with a 
blow of his fist 7 By St. Georgo, the least which can come of such an amour 
is broken bones." 

" That," said Agelastes, "is not quite so improbable as that Dionysius's 
Ear should fly hither from Syracuse in a single night ; but he is presump- 
tuous in respect of the influence which his supposed good looks have gained 
him among the Grecian dames." 

" He was too presumptuous, I suppose," said Achilles Tatins, " to make a 

S roper allowance for his situation as Caesar, and the prospect of his being 
Imperor." 

" Meantime," said Agelastes, " I have promised him an interview with 
his Bradamante, who may perhaps reward his tender epithets of Zoe kai 
ptjfd^f* by diyoroing his amorous soul from his unrivalled person." 

• - lift and SouL'* 
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" Meantime," said the Follower, " thou obtainest, I conolode, such ordert 
and warrants as the Caesar can give for the furtherance of our plot ?" 

" Assuredly," said Agelastes, ** it is an opportunity not to be lost. This 
love fit, or mad fit, has blinded him ; and without exciting too much atten- 
tion to the progress of the plot, we can thus in safety conduct matters our 
own way, without causing malevolent remarks ; and though I am conscious 
that, in doing so, I act somewhat at variance with my age and character, yet 
the end being to convert a worthy Follower into an Imperial Leader, I shame 
me not in procuring that interview with the lady, of which the Caesar, as 
they term him, is so desirous. — What progress, meanwhile, hast thou made 
with the Varangians, who are, in respect of execution, the very arm of our 
design ?" 

*' Scarce so good as I could wish," said Achilles Tatius ; " yet I have made 
sure of some two or three score of those whom I found most accessible ; nor 
have I any doubt, that when the Caesar is set aside, their cry will be for 
Achilles Tatius." 

*' And what of the gallant who assisted at our prelections?" said Agelas- 
tes ; ** y^ur Edward, as Alexius termed him ?" 

** I have made no impression upon him," said the Follower ; " and I am 
sorry for it, for he is one whom his comrades think well of, and would gladly 
follow. Meantime I have placed him as an additional sentinel anon the 
iron-witted Count of Paris, whom, both having an inveterate love ot battle, 
he is very likely to put to death ; and if it is afterwards challenged by the 
crusaders as a cause of war, it is only delivering up the Varangian, whose 
personal hatred will needs be represented as having occasioned the catas- 
trophe. All this being preparea beforehand, how and when shall we deal 
with the Emperor ?" 

" For that," said Agelastes, ** we must consult the Caesar, who, although 
his expected happiness of to-day is not more certain than the state prefer- 
ment that he expects to-morrow, and although his ideas are much more 
anxiously fixed upon his success with this said Countess than his succession 
to the empire, will, nevertheless, expect to be treated as the head of the 
enterprise for' accelerating the latter. But, to speak my opinion, valiant 
Tatius, to-morrow will be the last day that Alexius shall hold the reins of 
empire." 

" Let me know for certain," said the Follower, ** as soon as thou canst, 
that I may warn our brethren, who are to have in readiness the insurgent 
citizens, and those of the Immortals who are combined with us, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the court, and in readiness to act — And, above all, that I may 
disperse upon distant guards such Varangians as I cannot trust." 

**Rely upon me," said Agelastes, "for the most accurate information 
and instructions, so soon as I have seen Nicephorus Briennius. One 
word, permit me to ask — in what manner is the wife of the Caesar to be 
disposed of?" 

" Somewhere," said the Follower, " where I can never be compelled to 
hear more of her history. Were it not for that nightly pest of her lectures, 
I ^ould be good-natured enough to take care of her destiny myself, and 
teach her the difference betwixt a real emperor and this Briennius, who 
thinks so much of himself." So saying, they separated; the Follower 
elated in look and manner considerably above what he bad been when 
thev met. 

Agelastes looked after his companion with a scornful laugh. ** There," 
he said, ** goes a fool, whose lack of sense prevents his eyes from beine 
dazzled by the torch which cannot fail to consume them. A half-bred, hal^ 
acting, half-thinking, half-daring caitiff*, whose poorest thoughts — and those 
which deserve that name must be poor indeed — are not the produce of his 
own understanding. lie expects to circumvent the fiery, haughty, and 
prond Nicephorus Briennius ! If be does so, it will not be by his own policy, 
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and sUll less b^ his yalour. Nor shall Anna Comnena, the soal of wit and 
e:enius, he chained to such an unimaginativo log as yonder half-harbarian. 
rio — she shall have a husband of pure Grecian extraction, and well stored 
with that learning which was studied when Kooie was great, and Greece 
illastrious. Nor will it be the least charm of the Imperial throne, that it is 
|>artaken by a partner whose personal studies have taught her to esteem and 
Talue those of the Emperor." He took a step or two with conscious eleva- 
tion, and then, as conscience-checked, he added, in a suppressed voice, 
*' But then, if Anna were destined for Empress, it follows of course that 
Alexius must die — no consent could be trusted. — And what then? — the 
death of an ordinary man is indifferent, when it plants on the throne ^ 
philosopher and a historian ; and at what time were possessors of the empire 
curious to enquire when or by whose agency their predecessors died ? — 
Dio^nes I &0, Diogenes I" The slave did not immediately come, so that 
Ageiastes, wrapt in the anticipation of bis greatness, had time to add a few 
more words — " Tudh — I must reckon with Heaven, say the priests, for many 
things, so I will throw this also into the account. The deatn of the Emperor 
may be twenty ways achieved without my bavin jz the blame of it. The 
blood which we have shed may spot our hand, if closely regarded, but it 
ahmll scarce stain our forehead." Diogenes here entered — ** Has the Frank 
ladr been removed T" said the philosopher. 

The dave signified bis assent. 

" How did she bear her removal V* 

" As authorised by your lordship, indifferently well. She had resented 
ber separation from her husband, and her beipe detained in the palace, and 
committed some violence upon the slaves of the Household, several of whom 
-were said to be slain, although we perhaps ought only to read sorely fright- 
ened. She recognised me at once, and when I told her that I came to offer 
her a day's retirement in your own lodgings, until it should be in your power 
to achieve the liberation of her husband, she at once consented, and I 
deposited her in the secret Cytherean garden-house." 

" Admirably done, my faithful Diogenes," said the philosopher ; ** thon 
art like the genii who attended on the Eastern talisman ; I have but to in- 
timate my will to thee, and it is accomplished." 

Diogenes bowed deeply, and withdrew. 

'* Yet remember, slave!" said Agelastes, speaking to himself; "there is 
danger in knowing too much — and should my character ever become 
questioned, too many of my secrets are in the power of Diogenes." 

At this moment a blow thrice repeated, and struck upon one of the images 
without, which had been so framed as to return a tingling sound, and in so 
far deserved the praise of being vocal, interrupted his soliloquy. 

** There knocks," said he, ** one of our allies ; who can it be that comes 
•o late?" He touched the figure of Iris with his staff, and the Csosar Nice« 
phorus Bricnnius entered in the full Grecian habit, and that graceful dress 
anxiously arranged to the best advantage. " Lot me hope, my Lord," said 
Agelastes, receiving the Cissar with an apparently ^ave and reserved face, 
"your Highness comes to tell me that your sentiments are changed on 
Flection, and that whatever you had to confer about with this Frankish 
lady, may be at least deferred until the principal part of our conspiracy has 
been successfully executed." 

** Philosopher," answered the Cassar, " no. My resolution, once taken, 
is not the sport of circumstances. Believe me, that I have not finished so 
many labours without being ready to undertake others. The favour of 
Yenus is the reward of the labours of Mars, nor would I think it worth 
while to worship the god armipotent with the toil and risk attending his 
■aryice, unless I had previously attained some decided proofs that I was 
wreathed with the myrtle, intimating the favour of his beautiful mistress." 

" I beg pardon for my boldness," said Agelastes ; " but has your Imperial 
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HigbnesR reflected, that you were wagering, with the wildest raffhness, an 
empire, including thine own life, mine, and all who are joined with us, in a 
hardy scheme? And against what were they waged? Against the very 
precarious favour of a woman, who is altogether divided hetwixt fiend and 
female, and in cither capacity is most likely to be fatal to our present 
scheme, either by her good will, or by the offence which she may take. If 
she prove such as you wish, she will desire to keep her lover by her side, 
and to spare him the danger of engaging in a perilous conspiracy ; and if 
she remains, as the world believe her, constant to her husband, and to the 
sentiments she vowed to him at the altar, you may guess what cause of 
ofiuncc you are likely to give, by urging a suit which she has already received 
80 very ill." 

" Pshaw, old man ! Thou tumest a dotard, and in the great knowledge 
thou possesscst of other things, hast forgotten the knowledge best worth 
knowing — that of the beautiful part of the creation. Think of the im- 
pression likely to be made by a gallant neither ignoble in situation, nor 
unacceptable in presence, upon a lady who must fear the consequences of 
refusal I Come, Agelastes, let me have no more of thy croaking, auguring 
bad fortune like the raven from the blasted oak on the left hand ; but de- 
claim, as well thou canst, how faint heart never won fair lady, and how those 
best deserve empire who can wreathe the myrtles of Venus with the laurels 
of Mars. Come, man, undo me the secret entrance which combines these 
magical ruins with groves that arc fashioned rather like those of Cytheros 
or Naxos." 

*' It must be as you will I" said the philosopher, with a deep and somewhat 
affected sigh. 

" Here, Diogenes V* called aloud the Caesar ; ** when thou art summoned, 
mischief is not far distant. Come, undo the secret entranr>e. Mischief, 
my trusty negro, is not so distant but she will answer the first clatter of 
the stones." 

The negro looked at his master, who returned him a glance acquiescing 
in the CaBsar's proposal. Diogenes then went to a part of the ruined waU 
which was covered by dome climbing shrubs, all of which he carefully 
removed. This showed a little postern door, closed irregularly, and filled 
up, from the threshold to the top, with large square stones, all of which the 
slave took out and piled aside, as if for the purpose of replacing them. ** I 
leave thee," said Agelastes to the negro, *' to guard this door, and let no 
one enter, except he has the sign, upon the peril of thy life. It were dan- 
gerous it should be left open at this period of the day." 
- .The obsequious Diogenes put his hand to his sabre and to his head, as if 
to signify the usual promise of fidelity or death, by which those in hia con- 
dition generally expressed their answer to their master's commands. Dio- 
§cnes then lighted a small lantern, and pulling out a key, opened an inner 
oor of wood, and prepared to step forward. 

** Hold, friend Diogenes," said the Caesar ; " thou wantest not my lantern 
to discern an honest man, whom, if thou didst seek, I roust needs say thou 
hast come to the wrong place to find one. Nail thou up these creeping 
shrubs before the entrance of the place, and abide thou there as already 
directed, till our return, to parry the curiosity of any who may be attrmcted 
by the sight of the private passage." 

The black slave drew back as he gave the lamp to the CsBsar, and Age- 
lastes followed the light through a long, but narrow, arched passage, well 
supplied with air from space to space, and'uot neglected in the inside to the 
degree which its exterior would have implied. 

*' I will not enter with you into the Gardens," said Agelastes, " or to the 
bower of Cytherea, where I am too old to be a worshipper. Thoa thyiel( I 
think, Imperial Ca&sar, art well aware of the road, having travelled it diners 
times I and, if I miatake not, for the {tAr^t t^m^ta?^ 
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** The more thanks,'' said the Caesar, " are due to mine excellent friend 
A^lastes, who forgets his own age to accommodate the youth of his 
friends." 
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Wk must now return to the dungeon of the Blacquemal, where circnm* 
stances had formed at least a temporary union between the stout Varangian 
and Count Robert of Paris, who had a stronger resemblance to each other 
in their dispositions than probably either of them would have been willing 
to admit. The virtues of the Varangian were all of that natural and unre- 
fined kind which Nature herself dictates to a gallant man, to whom a total 
want of fear, and the most prompt alacrity to meet danger, had been attri- 
butes of a life-long standing. The Count, on the other hand, bad all that 
bravery, generosity, and love of adventure, which was possessed by the 
rude soldier, with the virtues, partly real, partly fantastic, which those of 
his rank and countiy acquired from the spirit of chivalry. The one might 
be compared to the diamond as it came from the mine, before it had yet 
received the advantages of cutting and setting ; the other was the orna- 
mented gem, which, cut into facets and richly set, had lost perhaps a little 
of its original substance, yet still, at the same time, to the eye of an in- 
spector, had something more showy and splendid than when it was, accord- 
ing to the phrase of lapidaries, enbnii. In the one case, the value was 
more artificial ; in the other, it was the more natural and real of the two. 
Chance, therefore, had made a temporary alliance between two men, the 
foundation of whose characters bore such strong resemblance to each other, 
that they were only separated by a course of education, which had left 
rigid prejudices on both sides, and which prejudices were not unlikely to 
run counter to each other. The Varangian commenced his conversation 
with the Count in a tone of familiarity, approaching nearer to rudeness 
than the speaker was aware of, and much of which, though most innocently 
intended by Hereward, might be taken amiss by his new brother in arms. 
The most offensive part of his deportment, however, was a blunt, bold dis- 
regard to the title of- those whom he addressed, adhering thereby to the 
manners of the Saxons, from whom he drew his descent, and which was 
likely to be at least unpleasing to the Franks as well as Normans, who had 
already received and become very tenacious of the privileges of the feudal 
system, the mummery of heraldry, and the warlixe claims assumed by 
knights, as belonging only to their own order. 

Hereward was apt, it must be owned, to think too little of these distino- 
tions ; while he had at least a sufficient tendency to think enough of the 
power and wealth of the Qreek empire which he served, — of the dignity 
inherent in Alexius Comnenus, and which he was also disposed to grant to 
the Grecian officers, who, under the Emperor, commanded his own corps, 
and particularly to Achilles Tatius. This man Hereward know to be a 
coward* and half-suspected to be a villain. Still, however, the Follower 
was always the direct channel through which the Imperial graces were 
conferred on the Varangians in general, as well as upon Hereward himRclf ; 
and he had always the policy to represent such favours as being more or 
lees indirectly the consequence of his own intercession. He was supposed 
Tigoronsly to espouse the quarrel of the Varangians, in all the disputes be- 
tween them and the other corps ; he was liberal and open-handed ; gave 
erery eoldier his due ; and, bating the trifling ciroumstancQ ol ^«\o\xt,'*^\Ock. 
not pArtioaJMrJjhiB forte, it would have been difhouVtioi \)^«bi^ f^Jteai^Ta 
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to have demanded a leader more to their wishes. Besides this, our friend 
Hereward was admitted by him into his society, attended him, as ve bav« 
seen, upon secret expeditions, and shared, therefore, deeply, in what may 
be termed bv an expressive, though vulgar phrase, the sneaking kindneii 
entertained for this new Achilles by the greater part of his myrmidons. 

Their attachment might be cxpfaincd, perhaps, as a liking to their com- 
mander, as strong as could well exist with a marvellous lack of honour and 
esteem. The scheme, therefore, formed by Uereward to effect the dcUTe^ 
ance of the Count of Paris, comprehended as much faith to the Emperor, 
and his representative, the Acolyte or Follower, as was consistent with ren- 
dering justice to the injured Frank. 

In furtherance of this plan, he conducted Count Robert from the 8abter> 
ranean vaults of the Blacquernal, of the intricacies of which he was master, 
having been repeatedly, of late, stationed sentinel there, for the purpose of 
acquiring that knowledge of which Tatius promised himself the advantage 
in the ensuing conspiracy. When they were in the open air, and at some 
distance from the gloomy towers of the Palace, he bluntly asked the Count 
of Paris whether be knew Agelastes the Philosopher. The other answered 
in the negative. 

" Look you now. Sir Knight, you hurt yourself in attempting to impote 
upon me," said Hereward. *'lou must know him; for I saw yoa dmed 
with him yesterday." 

** 1 with that learned old man V said the Count. " I know nothing of 
him worth owning or disguising to thee or any one. A wily person he is, 
half herald and half minstrel." 

" Half procurer and whole knave," subjoined the Varangian. " With. 
the mask of apparent good-humour he conceals his pandering to the vices 
of others ; witn the specious jargon of philosophy, he has argued himself 
out of religious belief and moral principle ; and, with the appearance of 
the most devoted loyalty, he will, if he is not checked in time, either argue 
his too confiding master out of life and empire, or, if he fails in this, reason 
his simple associates into death and misery." 

** And do you know all this," said Count Robert, ** and permit this man 
to go unimpeached ?" 

•* 0, content you, sir," replied the Varangian ; " I cannot yet form any 
plot which Agelastes may not countermine ; but the time will come, nay it 
IS already approaching, when the Emperor's attention shall be irresistibly 
turned to the conduct of this man, and then let the philosopher sit faat, or 
by St. Dunstan the barbarian overthrows him I I would only fain, me- 
thinks, save from hia clutches a foolish friend, who has listed to his delo- 



Bions." 



" But what have I to do," said the Count, " with this man, or with his 
plots ?" 

" Much," said Hereward, " although you know it not. The main sup- 
porter of this plot is no other than the Csesar, who ought to be the most 
faithful of men; but ever since Alexius has named a Sebastocrator, an 
officer that is higher in rank, and nearer to the throne than the Csesar him- 
self, so long has Nicephorus Briennius been displeased and dissatisfied^ 
though for what length of time he has joined the schemes of the astacions 
Agelastes it is more difficult to say. This I know, that fbr many months 
he has fed liberally, as his riches enable him to do, the vices and prodigalitr 
of the Csesar. He has encouraged him to show disrespect to his wife, at 
. thoueh the Emperor's daughter ; has put ill-will between him and the royal 
family. And if Briennius bears no longer the fame of a rational man, and 
the renown of a good leader, he is deprived of both by following the adyiee 
of this artful sycophant." 

"And what is all this to me V* said the Frank. ** Agelastes may be a 
trae man or a time-senring slavQ \ Via ma&UT, hl«una C^^mxAxraj^ \a 
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io macK Allied to me or mine that I should meddle in the ihtrieaee of hie 
Ooart." 

" You may be mistaken in that,'' said the blunt Varangian ; ^ if these 
intrigoes involve the happiness and virtue" 

"Death of a thousand martyrs I" said the Frank, ** doth paltry intrigues 
and quarrels of slaves involve a single thought of suspicion of the noble 
Countess of Paris ? The oaths of thy wholo generation were ineffectual to 
prove but that one of her hairs had cnanged its colour to silver 1" 

"Well imagined, gallant knight," said the Anglo-Saxon; "thou art a 
husband fitted for the atmosphere of Constantinople, which calls for little 
Ti^lance and a strong belief. Thou wilt find many followers and fellows in 
this court of ours." * 

" Hark thee, friend," replied the Frank, " let us have no more words, nor 
' walk farther together than just to the most solitary nook of this bewildered 
city, and let us there set to that work which wo left even now unfinished." 

•* If thou wert a Duke, Sir Count," replied the Varangian, " thou couldst 
not invite to a combat one who is more ready for it. Yet consider the odds 
on which we fight If I fall, my moan is soon made ; but will my death 
set thy wife at liberty if she is under restraint, or restore her honour if it 
is tarnished ? — Will it do any thing more than remove from the world the 
only person who is willing to give thee aid, at his own risk and danger, 
and who hopes to unite thee to thy wife, and replace thee at the head of thy 
forces ?" 

*' I was wrong," said the Count of Paris ; " I was entirely wrong ; but 
bewsre, my good friend, how thou couplest the name of Brenhilda of 
Aspramonte with the word of dishonour, and tell me, instead of this irri* 
tatmg discourse, whither go we now ?" 

*' To the Cytherean gardens of Agelastes, from which we are not far 
distant," said the Anglo-Saxon ; " yet he hath a nearer way to it than that 
by which we now travel, else I should be at a loss to account for the short 
•pace in which he could exchange the charms of his garden for the gloomy 
ruins of the Temple of Isis, and the Imperial palace of the Blacquernal." 

" And wherefore, and how long," said Count Kobert, " dost thou conclude 
that my Countess is detained in these gardens 7" 

** Ever since yesterday," replied Hereward. " When both I, and several 
of my companions, at my request, kept close watch upon the Csdsar and 
your lady, we did plainly perceive passages of fiery admiration on his part, 
and anger as it seemed on hers, which Agelastes, beinf^ Niccphorus's fnend, 
was likely, as usual, to bring to an end, b^ a separation of you both from 
the army of the crusaders, that your wife, like many a matron before, might 
have the pleasure of taking up her residence in the gardens of that worthy 
sage ; while you, my Lord, mignt take up your own permanently in the castle 
of Blacquernal." 

" Villain ! why didst thou not apprize me of this yesterday t" 

" A likely thing,'' said Hereward, " that I should feel myself at liberty 
to leave the ranks, and make such a communication to a man, whom, far 
from a friend, I then considered in the light of a personal enemy ! Me« 
thinks, that instead of such language as this, you should be thankful that 
so many chance circumstances have at length brought me to befriend and 
assist you." 

Count Robert felt the truth of what was said, though at the same time 
his fiery temper longed to avenge itself, according to its wont, upon the 
party which was nearest at hand. 

But now they arrived at what the citizens of Constantinople called the 
Philosopher's Gardens. Here Hereward hoped to obtain entrance, for he 
bad earned a knowledge of some part, at least, of the private signals of 
AchtJles and Agelastes, since he had been introduced to the last at tha 
nuns of the Temple of IbIb. They had not indeed a4ai\t\A^\aai \^ >i&»x 
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entire secret ; vet, confident in his connexion with the Follotrer, they had 
no hesitation m communicating to him snatches of knowledge, sach as, 
committed to a man of shrewd natural sense like the Anglo-Saxon, could 
scarce fail, in time and by de^es, to make him master of the whole. 
Count Robert and his companion stood before an arched door, the only 
opening in a hieh wall, ana the Anglo-Saxon was about to knock, when, 
as if the idea had suddenly struck him, — 

" What if the wretch Diogenes opens the gate ? We mast kill bim, ere 
he can fly back and betray us. Weil, it is a matter of necessity, and the 
villain has deserved his death by a hundred horrid crimes/' 

"Kill him then, thyself," retorted Count Robert; "he is nearer thy 
degree, and assuredly I will not defile the name of Charlemagne with the 
blood of a black slave." 

" Nay, God-a-mercy I" answered the Anglo-Saxon, " but you must bestir 
TOurseUT in the action, supposing there come rescue, and that I be over- 
Dorne by odds." 

" Such odds," said the knight, " will render the action more like a mUie, 
or general battle ; and assure yourself, I will not be slack when I may, 
with my honour, be active." 

" I doubt it not," said the Varangian ; " but the distinction seems a 
strange one, that before permitting a man to defend himself, or annoy his 
enemy, requires him to demand the pedigree of his ancestor." 

" Fear you not, sir," said Count Robert. " The strict rule of chivalry 
indeed bears what I tell thee, but when the (juestion is, Fi^ht or not? there 
is great allowance to be made for a decision in the affirmative." 

"Let me ^ive then the exerciser's rap/' replied Uereward, "and see 
what fiend will appear." 

So saying, he knocked in a particular manner, and the door opened in- 
wards; a dwarfish negress stood in the gap — her white hair contrasted 
singularly with her dark complexion, and with the broad laughing look 
peculiar to those slaves. She had something in her physiognomy which, 
■everely construed, might argue malice, and a delight in human misery. 

" Is Agelastes" said the Varangian ; but he had not completed the 

sentence, when she answered him, by pointing down a shadowed walk. 

The Anglo-Saxon and Frank turned in that direction, when the has 
rather muttered, than said distinctly, "You are one of the initiated, 
Varangian ; take heed whom you take with you, when you may hardly, 
peradventure, be welcomed even going alone." 

Hereward made a sign that be understood her, and they were instantly 
out of her sight The path winded beautifully through the shades of an 
Eastern garden, where olumps of flowers and labyrinths of flowering 
shrubs, and the tall boughs of the forest trees, rendered even the breath of 
noon cool and acceptable. 

" Here we must use our utmost caution," said Hereward, speaking in a 
low tone of voice ; " for here it is most likely the deer that we seek has 
found its refuge. Better allow me to pass before, since you are too deeply 
agitated to possess the coolness necessary for a scout Keep concealed 
beneath yon oak, and let no vain scruples of honour deter you from creeping 
beneath the nnderwood, or beneath the earth itself, if you should hear a 
footfall. If the lovers have agreed, Agelastes, it is probable, walks his 
round, to prevent intrusion." 

" Death and furies ! it cannot be !" exclaimed the fieiy Frtnk. — " Lady 
of the Broken Lances, take thy votary's life, ere thou tontMnli him with 
' this agony 1" 

He saw, however, the necessity of keeping a strong force upon hiauelC 
and permitted, without further remonstrance, the Varangian to porrao hii 
way, looking, however^ earnestly after him. 
£j odrADoiDg foTwitd a little, he oo\i\d o\>%«t^% ¥L«tnwaxd draw Bear to 
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imi whiob arose at no ^preat distance from the place where they bad 
parted. Here he obserrcd bim apply, first his eye, and then his ear, to 
one of the casements, which were m a great measure crown over, and ex- 
cluded from the light, by various flowering shrubs. He almost thought 
he saw a grave interest take place in the countenance of the Varangian, 
aad be longed to have his share of the information which be had doubtless 
obtained. 

He crept, therefore, with noiseless steps, through the same labyrinth of 
foliage wnicb bad covered the approaches of Hereward ; and so silent were 
his movements, that he touched the Anglo-Saxon, in order to make him 
aware of bis presence, before be observed his approach. 

Hereward, not aware at first by whom he was approached, turned on the 
intmder with a countenance like a burning coal. Seeing, Bowcver, that it 
was the Frank, be shrugged his shoulders, as if pitying the impatience 
which could not be kept under prudent restraint, ana drawing himself back 
allowed the Count the privilege of a peeping place through plinths of the 
casement, which could not be discerned by the sharpest eve from the inner 
side. The sombre character of the light which penetratea into this abode 
of pleasure, was suited to that species of thought to which a Templo of 
Cytnerea was supposed to be dedicated. Portraits and groups of statuary 
were also to be seen, in the taste of those which they had beheld at the 
Kiosk of the waterfall, yet something more free in the ideas which they 
conveyed than were to be found at their first resting-place. Shortly af\er, 
the door of the pavilion opened, and the Countess entered, followed by her 
attendant Agatha. The lady threw herself on a couch as she came in, while 
her attendant, who was a young and very handsome woman, kept herself 
modestly in the backgrouna, so much so as hardly to be distinguished. 

" What dost thou think," said the Countess, ''of so suspicious a friend as 
AgelastesT so gallant an enemy as the Coesar, as he is called?'' 

*' What should I think,'' returned the damsel, " except that what the old 
man calls friendship is hatred, and what the Crosar terms a patriotic love 
for his country, which will not permit him to set its enemies at liberty, is 
in fact too strong an affection for his fair captive ?" 

"For such an affection," said the Countess, "he shall have the same 
requital as if it were indeed the hostility of which he would give it the 
colour. — My true and noble lord ; hadst thou an idea of the calamities to 
which they have subjected me, how soon wouldst thou break through every 
restraint to hasten to my relief!" 

"Art thou a man," said Count Robert to bis companion ; ''and canst thoa 
advise me to remain still and hear this?" 

" I am one man," said the Anglo-Saxon ; " you, sir, are another ; but all 
our arithmetic will not make us more than two ; and in this place, it is pro- 
bable that a whistle from the Ceesar, or a scream from Agelastes, would 
bring a thousand to match us, if we were as bold as Bevis of Hampton.— 
Stand still and keep quiet. I counsel this, less as respecting my own life, 
which, by embarking upon a wild-goose chase with so strange a partner, I 
have shown I put at little value, than for thy safety, and that ot the lady 
thy Countess, who shows herself as virtuous as beautiful." 

*' I was imposed On at first," said the Lady Brenlnlda to her attendant 
•• Affectation of severe morals, of deep learning, and of rigid rectitude, 
assumed by this wicked old man, maoe me believe in part the character 
which he pretended ; but the gloss is rubbed off since he let me sec into his 
alliaiioe with the unworthy Caesar, and the ugly picture remains in its native 
loathaomeBees. Nevertheless, if I can, by address or subtlety, deceive this 
arch-deoeiTer, — as be has taken from me, in a great measure, every other 
Idsd of Msistanoe, — I will not refuse that of craft, which he may find per- 
hape equal to bis own ?" 

''Ho» you that?" said the YarangiaQ to the Count oi ^qjta. ''\>^ x^^^ 
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let jour impatience mar the web of yoar lady's prodenoe. I will weigh a 
woman's wit aeainnt a man's valour where there is aught to do ! Let at 
not come in with our assistance until time shall show us that it ia neceasaiy 
for her safety and our success." 

'* Amen," said the Count of Paris ; ** but hope not, Sir Saxon, that thy 
prudence shall persuade me to leave this garden without taking full ven- 

foance on that unworthy Gsesar, and the pretended philosopher, if indeed 
e turns out to have assumed a character" The Count was here begin- 
ning to raise his voice, when the Saxon, without ceremony, placed his hand 
on his mouth. " Thou takest a liberty," said Count RoMrt, lowering how* 
ever his tones. 

*' Ay, truly," said Ilereward ; " when the house is on fire, I do not stop 
to ask whether the water which I pour on it be perfumed or no." 

This recalled the Frank to a sense of his situation ; and if not contented 
with the Saxon's mode of making an apology, he was at least silenced. A 
distant noise was now heard — the Countess listened, and changed coloor. 
** Agatha," she said, " we are like champions in the lists, and here comes 
the adversary. Let us retreat into this side apartment, and so for a while 
put off an encounter thus alarming." So saying, the two females withdrew 
into a sort of anteroom, which opened from the principal apartment behind 
the seat which Brenhilda had occupied. 

They had scarcely disappeared, when, as the stage direction has it, enter 
from the other side the Csesar and Agelastes, They had perhaps heard the 
last words of Brenhilda, for the Caesar repeated in a low tone — 

** Militat omnii amans, habet et tua castra Capklo. 

** What, has our fair opponent withdrawn her forces ? No matter, it shows 
she thinks of the warfare, though the enemy be not in sight. Well, thou 
shalt not have to upbraid me this time, Agelastes, with precipitating my 
amours, and depriving myself of the pleasure of pursuit By Heavens, I 
will be as regular in my process as if in reality I bore on my slioQlders 
the whole load of years which make the difference between us ; for I 
shrewdly suspect that with thee, old man, it is that envious charl Time 
that hath plucked the wings of Cupid." 

" Say not so, mighty C»sar," said the old man ; '* it is the hand of Pru- 
dence, which, depriving Cupid's wing of some wild feathers, leaves him still 
enough to fly with an equal and steady flight." 

"Thy flight, however, was less measured, Agelastes, when thou didst 
collect that armoury — that magasino of Cupid's panoply, out of which thy 
kindness permitted me but now to arm myself, or rather to repair my acoou- 
trements." 

So saying, he glanced his eye over his own person, biasing with gems, and 
adorned with a chain of gold, bracelets, rings, and other ornaments, which, 
with a new and splendid habit, assumed since his arrival at these Cytherean 
gardens, tended to set off his very handsome figure. 

" I am glad," said Agelastes, " if you have found among toys, which I 
now never wear, and seldom made use of even when life was young with 
me, any thing which may set off your natural advantages. Remember only 
this slight condition, that such of these trifles as have made part of your 
wearing apparel on this distinguished day, cannot return to a meaner owner, 
but must of necessity remain the property of that greatness of which thej 
had once formed the ornament." 

'* I cannot consent to this, my worthy friend," said the Cs^ar ; " I know 
thou valuest these jewels only m so far as a philosopher may value them ; 
that is, for nothing save the remembrances which attach to them. This 
large seal-ring, for instance, was — I have heard you say — the property of 
Socrates ; if so, you cannot view it save with devout thankfulness, that joav 
own pbilosopbj has never been tried with th^ qxqtcUa of a Xantippe. 
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TheM oliispB released, in older times, the lovely bosom of Pbrjne : ami thej 
now belong to one who could do better homage to the beauties they con* 
cealed or discovered than could the cynic Diogenes. These buckles, 
too" 



«• 



I vrill spare thy ingenuity, good youth," said Agelastes, ^.omewliat net- 
tled ; " or rather, noble Caroar. Keep thy wit — thou wilt have ample occa- 
aion for it." 

" Fear not me," said the Caesar. " Let us proceed, since you will, to 
exercise the gifts which we possess, such as they are, either natural or be- 
queathed to us by our dear and respected friend. Ilah !" he said, the door 
opening suddenly, and the Countess almost meeting him, "our wishes are 
here anticipated." 

He bowed accordingly with the deepest deference to the Lady Brcnhilda, 
who, having made some alterations to enhance the splendour of her attire, 
now moved forward from the withdrawing-room into which she had re* 
treated. 

"Hail, noble lady," said the Caesar, "whom I have visited with the 
intention of apologizing for detaining you, in some degree against your 
will, in those strange regions in which you unexpectedly hnd yourself." 

•* Not in some degree," answered the lady, " but entirely contrary to my 
inclinations, which are, to be with my husband, the Count of Paris, and 
the followers who have taken the cross under his banner." 

"Such, doubtless, were your thoughts when you left the land of the 
west," said Agelastes; "but, fair Countess, have they experienced no 
change? You have left a shore streaming with human blood when the 
slightest provocation occurred, and thou hast come to one whose principal 
maxim is to increase the sum of human happiness by every mode which 
can be invented. In the west yonder, he or she is respected most who can 
best exercise their tyrannical strength in making others miserable, while, 
in these more placid realms, we reserve our garlands for the ingenious 
youth, or lovely lady, who can best make happy the person whose affection 
18 fixed upon her." 

" But, reverend philosopher," said the Countess, " who labourest so arti- 
ficially in recommending the yoke of pleasure, know that you contradict 
every notion which I have been taught from my infancy. In the land 
where my nurture lay, so far are we from acknowledging your doctrines, 
that we match not, except like the lion and the lioness, when the male has 
compelled the female to acknowledge his superior worth and valour. Such 
is gur rule, that a damsel, even of mean degree, would think herself 
heinously undermatched, if wedded to a gallant whose fame in arms was 
yet unknovni." 

" But, noble lady," said the Caesar, " a dying man may then find room 
for some faint hope. Were there but a chance that distinction in arms 
could gain those affections which have been stolen, rather than fairly con- 
ferred, how many are there who would willingly enter into the competition 
where the prise is so fair I What is the enterprise too bold to be under- 
taken on such a condition I And where is the inaividual whose heart would 
not feel, that in baring his sword for the prize, ho made vow never to return 
it to the scabbard without the proud boast. What I have not yet won, I have 
deserved I" 

'* You see, lady," said Agelastes, who, apprehending that the last speech 
of the Caesar had made some impression, hastened to follow it up with a 
suitable observation — " You see that the fire of chivalry burns as gallantly 
in the boeom of the Grecians as in that of the western nations." 

*' Yes," answered Brenhilda, "and I have heard of the celebrated siege 
of Troy, on which occasion a dastardly coward carried off the wife of a 
brave man, shunned every proffer of encounter with Ihe hM«\>tcti(V ^i^WtciV^ 
bad wrong^p and ftDollj caused the death of his nuiiiQT<^\x% \AQ>^^xii%^% 
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doHtruction of his native city, with all the wealth which it contidoed, and 
died himself the death of a pitiful poltroon, lamented only hy his worthlesa 
leman, to show how well tiic rules of chivalry were understood by your 
predecessors." 

*• Lady, you mistake," said the Ccesar ; " the offences of Paris were those 
of a dissolute' Asiatic ; the courage which avenged them was that of the 
Greek Empire." 

*' You are learned, sir," said the lady ; ** but think not that I will trust 
your words until you produce before me a Grecian knight, gallant enough 
to look upon the armed crest of my husband without quaking." 

" That, methinks, were not extremely difficult," returned the Csesar; "if 
they have not flattered me, I have myself been thought equal in battle to 
more dangerous men than him who has been strangely mated with the Lady 
Brenhilda." 

** That is soon tried," answered the Countess. " You will hardly, I think, 
deny, that my husband, separated from me by some unworthy trick, is still 
at thy command, and could be produced at thy pleasure. I will ask no 
armour for him save what he wears, no weapon but his ^od eword 
Tranchefer; then place him in this chamber, or any other lists eaually 
narrow, and if he flinch, or cry craven, or remain dead under shield, let 
Brenhilda be the prize of the conqueror. — Merciful Heaven!" she con- 
cluded, as she sunk back upon her seat, *' forgive me for the crime of even 
imagining such a termination, which is equal almost to doubting thine un- 
erring judgment !" 

"Let me, however," said the Caesar, "catch up these precious words 
before thoy fall to the ground. — Let me hope that he, to whom the heavens 
shall give power and strength to conquer this highly-esteemed Count of 
Paris, shall succeed him in the affections of Brenhilda; and believe me, the 
sun plunges not through the sky to his resting-place, with the same celerity 
that I shall hasten to the encounter." 

** Now, by Heaven !" said Count Robert, in an anxious whisper to Here- 
ward, " it is too much to expect me to stand by and hear a contemptible 
Greek, who durst not stand even the rattling urewell which Tranchefer 
takes of his scabbard, brave me in my absence, and affect to make love to 
my lady par amours! And she, ioo — methinks Brenhilda allows more 
license than she is wont to do to yonder chattering popinjay. By the rood 1 
I will spring into the apartment, front them with my personal appearance^ 
and confute yonder braggart in a manner he is like to remember." 

" Under favour," said the Varangian, who was the only auditor of this 
violent speech, " you shall be ruled by calm reason while I am with you. 
When we are separated, let the devil of knight-errantry, which has such 
possession of thee, take thee upon his shoulders, and carry thee full tilt 
wheresoever he lists." 

" Thou art a brute," said the Count, looking at him with a oontempt cor- 
responding to the expression he made use of; " not only without humanity, 
but without the sense of natural honour or natural shame. The most 
despicable of animals stands not by tamely and sees another assail his 
mate. The bull offers his horns to a rival — the mastiff uses his jaws — and 
even the timid stag becomes furious, and gores." 

" Because thej are beasts," said the Varangian, " and their mistresaet 
also creatures without shame or reason, who are not aware of the sanctity 
of a choice. But thou, too, Count, canst thou not see the obvious purpose 
of this poor lady, forsaken by all the world, to keep her faith towards tnee, 
by eluding the snares with which wicked men have beset her? By the 
souls of my fathers I my heart is so much moved by her ingenuity, min- 
gled as I see it is with the most perfect candour and faith, that I myself, in 
jftuJt of a better champion, would willingly raise the axe in her behaJf I" 

"i tbank thee, my good friend," tta\d Uie Co\iiv\.\ ^'\ >^«^V\hA<i as heaii- 
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37 18 if it were possible thoa shouldst be left to do that good office for 
Brenhildft, the beloved of maDj a noble lord, the mistreBs of many a pow- 
erful Tassal ; and, what is more, much more than thanks, I crave thy pardon 
kr the wrone I did thee bot now/' 

"My pardon you cannot need," said the Varangian; "for I take no 
ofence that is not seriously meant — Stay, they speak again." 

"It is strange it shoula be so," said the Caesar, as be paced the apart- 
sent; "but metbinks, naj, I am almost certain, Agelastes, that I hear 
Toices in the vicinity of this apartment of thy privacy." 

" It is impossible," said Agelastes ; " but I will go and see." 

Perceiving him to leave the pavilion, the Varangian made the Frank sen- 
sible that they must crouch down among a. little thicket of evergreens, 
where they lay completely obscured. The pliilosopher made his rounds 
with a heavy step, but a watchful eye ; and the two listeners were obliged 
to observe the strictest silence, without motion of any kind, until he had 
eompleted an ineffectual search, and returned into the pavilion. 

** By my faith, brave man," said the Count, " ere we return to our skulk- 
in^place, I must tell thee in thine ear, that never, in my life, was tempta- 
tion 80 strong upon me, as that which prompted me to beat out that old 
hypocrite's brains, provided I could have reconciled it with my honour ; and 
heartily do I wish that thou, whose honour no way withheld thee, had expe- 
rienced and given way to some impulse of a similar nature." 

" Such fancies have passed thruugh my head," said the Varangian ; " but 
I will not follow them till they arc consistent both with our own safety, and 
more particularly with that of the Countess." 

" I thank thee again for thy good-will to her," said Count Robert ; " and, 
by Heaven ! if fight we must at length, as it seems likely, I will neither 
grudge thee an honourable antagonist, nor fair quarter if the combat goes 
against thee." 

" Thou hast my thanks," was the reply of Ilereward ; " only, for Heaven's 
take, be silent in this conjecture, and do what thou wilt afterwards." 

Before the Varangian and the Count had again resumed their posture of 
listeners, the parties within the pavilion, conceiving themselves unwatched, 
had resumed their conversation, speaking low, yet with considerable ani- 
mation. 

" It is in vain you would persuade me," said the Countess, " that you 
know not where my husband is, or that you have not the most absolute in- 
fluence over his captivity. Who else could have an interest in banishing 
or putting to death the husband, but he that affects to admire the wife?" 

" You do me wrong, beautiful lady," answered the CsBsar, " and forget 
that I can in no shape be termed the moving-spring of this empire ; that 
my futher-in-law, Alexius, is the Emperor ; and that the woman who terms 
herself my wife, is jealous as a fiend can be of m^ slightest motion. — What 
possibility was there that I should work the captivity of your husband and 
your own ? The open affront which the Count of Paris put upon the Em- 
peror, was one which he was likely to avenge, either by secret guile or by 
open force. Me it no way touched, save as the humble vassal of thy charms; 
and it was by the wisdom and the art of the sage Agelastes, that I was able 
to extricate thee from the gulf in which thou hadst else certainly perished. 
Nay, weep not, lady, for as yet we know not the fate of Count Robert ; but, 
credit me, it is wisdom to choose a better protector, and consider him as no 



more." 



'* A better than him," said Brenhilda, " I can never have, were I to choose 
oat of the knighthood of all the world I" 

** This hand," said the CaBsar, drawing himself into a martial attitude, ^ 
** ahonld decide that question, were the man of whom thou thinkest so much 
jet moving on the face of this earth and at liberty." 

" Thoa vt,"$aid Brenhilda, lookmg fixedly »t Umm\k ^<^ ^^ <^l *>sc^ 



« 
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dig^nation flashing from every feature — " thou art — ^bat it aTails not teirin|^0 
thee what is thy real name ; believe me, the world shall one daj ring witBv 
it, and >>e justly* sensible of its value. Observe what I am about to say — — ' 
Robert of Pans is gone — or captive, I know not where. lie cannot figh^ 
the match of which thou sccroest so desirous — but here stands Brenhilda, 
born heiress of Aspramonte, by marriage the wedded wife of the good CooaI 
of Paris. She was never matched in the lists by mortal man, except the 
valiant Count, and since thou art so grieved that thoa canst not meet her 
husband in battle, thou canst not surely object, if she is willing to meet 
thee in his stead 1'' 

" How, madam ?" said the Caesar, astonished ; " do jon propose younelf 
to hold the lists against me ?'* ^ 

'* Against you !'' said the Countess ; " against all the Grecian Empire, if 
they shall affirm that Robert of Pans is justly used and lawfully confined." 

" And are the conditions,'' said the Ciesar, ** the same as if dount Robert 
himself held the lists? The vanquished must then be at the pleasure of 
the conqueror for good or evil.'' 

**It would seem so," said the Countess, "nor do I refuse the hazard; 
only, that if the other champion shall bite the dust, the noble Count Robert 
shail be set at liberty, and permitted to depart with all suitable honours." 

•* This I refuse not," said the Caesar, " provided it is in my power." 

A deep growling sound, like that of a modern gong, here interrupted the 
conference. 
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C^aptBr t^i 3Binitnutli» 

The Varangian and Count Robert, at every risk of discoyery, had remained 
so near as fully to conjecture, though they could not expressly overhear, the 
purport of the conversation. 

*' He has accepted her challenge !" said the Count of Paris. 

** And with apparent willingness," said Hereward. 

** 0, doubtless, doubtless," — answered the Crusader ; " but he knows not 
the skill in war which a woman may attain ; for my part, God knows I have 
enough depending upon the issue of this contest, yet such is my confidence^ 
that I would to God I had more. I vow to our Lady of the Broken Lances, 
that I desire every furrow of land I possess — every honour which I can 
call my own, from the Countship of Paris, down t9 the leather that binds 
my spur, were dependent and at issue upon this fair field, between your 
Caesar, as men term him, and Brenhilda of Aspramonte." 

" It is a noble confidence," said the Varangian^ " nor durst I say it is a 
rash one; only I cannot but remember that the Caesar is a strong man, as 
well as a handsome, expert in the use of arms, and, above all, less strictly 
bound than you esteem yourself by the rules of honour. There are many 
ways in which advantage may be given and taken, which will not, in the 
Caesar's estimation, alter the character of the field from an equal one, 
although it might do so in the opinion of the chivalrous Count of Paris, or 
even in that of the poor Varangian. But first let me conduct you to some 

?lace of safety, for your escape must be soon, if it is not already, detected, 
he sounds which we heard intimate that some of his confederate plotters 
have visited the garden on other than love affairs. I will guide thee to 
another avenue than that by which we entered. But you would hardly, I 
suppose, be pleased to adopt the wisest alternative ?" 
"And what maj that be?" said th^ Cowivt, 
" To give tbj purse, tbongb it ii«i« ^ii% tb\V ^ i^^^ V^^ Ivctjims^ %i 
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^1^ thee oyer the Hellespont, then hasten to carry thy complaint to Godfrey 
^^ Bouillon, and what friends thou mayst have among thy brethren crusaders, 
^d determine, as thou easily canst, on a sufficient number of them to come 
Wk and menace the city with instant war, unless the Emperor should 
delifer np thy lady, most unfairly made prisoner, and prevent, by his 
UUbority, this absurd and unnatural combat." 

**And would you have me, then,'' said Count Robert, " move the crusaders 
to break a fairly appointed field of battle ? Do you think that Godfrey of 
Bouillon would turn back upon his pilgrimage for such an unworthy pur- 
pose ; or that the Countess of Paris would accept as a service, means of 
safety which would stain her honour for ever, by breaking an appointment 
solemnly made on her own challenge? — Never!" 

" My judgment is then at fault," said the Varangian, ''for I see I can 
hammer cot no expedient which is not, in some extravagant manner or \ 
another, controlled oy your foolish notions. Here is a man who has been 
trapped into the power of his enemy, that he might not interfere to prevent 
a base stratagem upon his lady, involving both her life and honour ; yet he 
thinks it a matter of necessity that he keeps faith as precisely with these 
midnight poisoners, as he would had it been pledged to the most honour- 
able men !" 

*' Thou say'st a painful truth," said Count Robert ; " but my word is the 
emblem of my faith ; and if it pass to a dishonourable or faithless foe, it is 
imprudently done on my part ; but if I break it, being once pledged, it is 
a dishonourable action, and the disgrace can never be washed from my 
shield." 

" Do you mean, then," said the Varangian, ** to suffer your wife's 
honour to remain pledged as it at present is, on the event of an unequal 
combat?" 

" God and the saints pardon thee such a thought I" said the Count of 
Paris. " I will go to see this combat with a heart as firm, if not as light, 
as any time I ever saw spears splintered. If by the influence of any acci- 
dent or treachery, — for fairly, and with such an antagonist, Brcnhilda of 
Aspramonte cannot be overthrown, — I step into the lists, proclaim the 
Caesar as he is — a villain — show the failsehood of his conduct from 
beginning to end, — appeal to every noble heart that hears me, and then — 
God show the right I" 

Uereward paused, and shook his head. "All this," he said, "might be 
feasible enough provided the combat were to bo fought in the presence of 
jour own countrymen, or even, by the mass I if the Varangians wore to be 
f!;uards of the lists. But treachery of every kind is so familiar to the 
Greeks, that I question if they would view the conduct of their Caesar as 
any thing else than a pardonable and natural stratagem of Dan Cupid, to 
be smiled at, rather than subjected to disgrace or punishment." 

"A nation," said Count Robert, "who could smile at such a jest, may 
heaven refuse them sympathy at their utmost need, when their sword is 
broken in their hand, and their wives and daughters shrieking in the 
relentless grasp of a barbarous enemy !" 

Ilereward looked upon his companion, whose flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes bore vritness to his enthusiasm. 

" I see," he said, "you are resolved, and I know that your resolution can 
injustice be called by no other name than an act of heroic folly — What 
then ? it is long since life has been bitter to the Varangian exile. Morn 
has raised him from a joyless bed, which night has seen him lie down upon, 
wearied with wielding a mercenary weapon in the wars of strangers. lie 
has loDffed to lay down his life in an honourable cause, and this is one in 
which Uke extremity and very essence of honour ia implicated. It tallies 
also with my scheme of saving the £mperor, wluoh 'will Vy^ ^^^W^ ^^e^v^- 
iated hj the down£UJ of his ungrateful Bon-io-law." ICli^ii tAQX^%vv.\i^\^3«kr 

o 
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eolf to the Count, he contiDued, " Well, Sir Count, as thou art the person 
principally concerned, I nm willing to yield to thy reasoning in this affair ; 
out I hope you will permit me to minf!;fe with your resolution some advices 
of a more everyday and less fantastic nature. For example, thy escape 
from the dungeons of the Blacquernal must soon be generally known. lo 
prudence, indeed, I myself must be the first to communicate it, since other- 
wise the suspicion will fall on me — Where do you think of concealiog 
yourself? for assuredly the search will be close and general." 

" For that," said the Count of Paris, " I must be indebted to thy saggea- 
tion, with thanks for every lie which thou findest thyself obliged to make, 
to contrive, and produce in my behalf, entreating thee only to render them 
as few as possible, they being a coin which I myself never fabricate." 

** Sir knight," answered Here ward, " let me begin first by saying, that no 
knight that ever belted sword is more a slave to truth, when truth is ob> 
served towards him, than the poor soldier who talks to thee ; but when the 
gnmo depends not upon fair play, but upon lulling men's cautiousness 
asleep by falsehood, and drugging their senses by opiate draughts, they who 
would scruple at no means of deceiving me, can hardly expect that I, who 
am paid in such base money, should pass nothing on my part but what is 
lawtul and genuine. For the present thou must remain concealed within 
my poor apartment, in the barracks of the Varangians, which is the last 
place where they will think of seeking for thee. Take this, my upper cloak, 
and follow me ; and now that we are about to leave these gardens, thou 
mayst follow me unsuspected as a sentinel attending his officer ; for, take it 
along with you, noble Count, that wo Varangians are a sort of persons upon 
whom the Greeks care not to look very long or fixedly." 

They now reached the gate where they had been admitted by the negress, 
and Ilereward, who was intrusted with the power, it seems, of letting him- 
self out of the philosopher's premises, though not of entering without 
assistance from the portress, took out a key which turned the lock on the 
garden side, so that they soon found themselves at liberty. They then pro- 
ceeded by by-paths through the city, Hereward leading the way, and the 
Count following, without speech or remonstrance, until they stood before 
the portal of the barracks of the Varangians. 

"Make haste," said the sentinel who was on duty, "dinner is already 
begun." The communication sounded joyfully in the ears of Ilerewardf, 
who was much afraid that his companion might have been stopt and 
examined. By a side passage he reached his own quarters, and introduced 
the Count into a small room, the sleeping chamber of his squire, where he 
apologized for leaving him for some time ; and, going out, locked the door, 
for fear, as he said, of intrusion. 

The demon of suspicion was not very likely to molest a mind so frankly 
constituted as that of Count Robert, and yet the last action of Ilereward 
did not fail to occasion some painful reflections. 

** This man," he said, *' had needs be true, for I have reposed in him a 
miglity trust, which few hirelings in his situation would honourably dis- 
charge. What is to prevent him to report to the principal officer of his 
watcn, that the Frank prisoner, Robert, Count of Paris, wnoso wife stanU 
engaged for so desperate a combat with the Csesar, has escaped, indeed, this 
morning, from the prisons of the Blacquernal, but has suffered himself to 
be trepanned at noon, and is again a captive in the barracks of the Varan- 
gian Guard? — what means of defence are mine, were I discovered to these 
mercenaries ? — What man could do, by the favour of our Lady of the Broken 
Lnnccs, I have not failed to achieve. I have slain a tiger in single combat 
— I have killed one warder, and conquered the desperate and gigantic crea- 
ture by whom hjB was 8upp)orted. I nave had terms enough at command to 
bring over tbia Varangian to my ft\de, iu ai^pearance at least ; yet all this 
does not encouragl^ me to hopo Wktl QO\iid.\oii^\ft^^ %Ni\3a>'3 \»&.^x ^^mail 
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soeh men m these beef-fed koaves appear to be, led in upon me by a fellow 
of thewes and sinews such as those of my late companion. — Yet for shame, 
Robert ! such thoughts are unworthy a descendant of Charlemagne. When 
wert thou wont so curiously to count thin« enemies, and when wert thou 
wont to be suspicious, since he, whose bosom may truly boast itself inca- 
pable of fraud, ought in honesty to be the last to expect it in another? 
The Varangian's look is open, his coolness in danger is striking, hiH speech 
is more frank and ready than cTcr was that of a traitor. If ho is false, 
there is no faith in the hand of nature, for truth, sincerity, and courage are 
written upon his forehead." 

While Count Robert was thus reflecting upon his condition, and com- 
bating the thick-coming doubts and suspicions which its uncertainties gave 
rise to, he began to be sensible that he nad not eaten for many hours ; and 
amidst many doubts and fears of a more heroic nature, he half entertained 
a lurking suspicion, that they meant to let hunger undermine his strength 
before they adventured into the apartment to deal with him. • 

We shall best see how far these doubts were deserved by Hcreward, or 
how far they were unjust, by following his course after he left his barrack- 
room. Snatching a morsel of dinner, which he ate with an affectation of 
great hunger, but, in fact, that his attention to his food might bo a pretence 
for dispensing with disagreeable questions, or with conversation of any kind, 
he pleaded duty, and immediately leaving his comrades, directed his course 
to the lodgings of Achilles Tatius, which were a part of the same building. 
A Syrian slave, who opened the door, after a deep reverence to Ilereward, 
whom he knew as a favourite attendant of the Acolyte, said to him that his 
master was gone forth, but bad desired him to say, that if he wished to see 
him, he would find him at the Philosopher's Gardens, so called, as belonging 
to the sage Agelastes. 

Ilereward turned about instantly, and availing himself of his knowledge 
of Constantinople to thread its streets in the shortest time possible, at length 
stood alone before the door in the garden-wall, at which ho and the Count 
of Paris had previously been admitted in the earlier part of the day. The 
same negress appeared at the same private signal, and when he asked for 
Achilles Tatius, she replied, with some sharpness, " Since you were here 
this morning, I marvel you did not meet him, or that, having business with 
him, you did not stay till he arrived. Sure I am, that not long after you 
entered the garden the Acolyte was enquiring for you." 

" It skills not, old woman," said the Varangian ; " I communicate the 
reason of my motions to my commander, but not to thee." He entered the 
garden accordingly, and avoiding the twilight path that led to the Bower 
of Love, — so was the pavilion named in which he had overheard the dia- 
logue between the Csesar and the Countess of Paris, — he arrived before a 
simple garden-house, whose humble «nd modest front seemed to announce 
that it was the abode of philosophy and learning. Hero, passing before the 
windows, he made some little noise, expecting to attract the attention either 
of Achilles Tatius, or his accomplice Agelastes, as chance should determine. 
It was the first who heard, and who replied. The door opened ; a lofty 
plume stooped itself, that its owner might cross the threshold, and the stately 
form of Acnilles Tatius entered the gardens. " What now," ho said, ** our 
trusty sentinel? what hast thou, at this time of day, come to report to nsT 
Thou art our good friend, and highly esteemed soldier, and well we wot 
thine errand must be of importance, smce thou hast brought it thyself, and 
at an hour so unusual." 

" Pray Heaven," said Hereward, " that the news I have brought deserve 
a welcome." 

" Speak them instantly," said the Acolyte, '' good or bad ; thou sueakest 
to a man to whom fear is unknown." fiut his eye, 'w\i\c;^ Q(aW\\^a va \i^ 
looked on tie eoldiet — hia colour, which went and Cfune — YixEYxAxv^^'^Vv^tL 
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buried themselves in an uncertain manner in adjusting; the bolt of Vil 
Bword,- — all argued a state of mind very different from that which his tone 
of defiance would fain have implied. "Courage," he said, "my trusty 
soldier ! speak the news to me. I can bear the worst thou hast to tell." 

'* In a word, then," said the Varangian, "your Valour directed me this 
morning to play the office of master of the rounds upon those dungeons of 
the Blacquernal palace, where last night the boisterous Count Robert of 
Paris was incarcerated'* 

" I remember well," said Achilles Tatius.— "What then?" 

" Aa I repojicd me," said Ilereward, *' in an apartment above the raults, 
I heanl cries from beneath, of a kind which attracted my attention. I 
hastened to examine, and mv surprise was extreme, when looking down into 
the dungeon, though I coulil see nothing distinctly, yet, by the wailing and 
whimpering sounds, I conceived that the Man of the Forest, the animal 
called Sylvan, whom our soldiers have so far indoctrinated in our Saxon 
tongue as to make him useful in the wards of the prison, was bemoaning 
himself on account of some violent injury. Descending with a torch, I found 
the bed on which the prisoner had been let down burnt to cinders ; the tiger 
which had been chained within a spring of it, with its skull broken to 
pieces ; the creature called Sylvan, prostrate, and writhing under great 
pain and terror, and no prisoner whatever^ in the dungeon. There were 
marks that all the fastenings had been withdrawn by a Mytilenian soldier, 
companion of my watch, when he visited the dungeon at the usual hour; 
and as, in my anxious search, I at length found his dead body, slain appa- 
rently by a stab in the throat, I was obliged to believe that while I was 
examining the cell, he, this Count Robert, with whose daring life the adven- 
ture is well consistent, had escapod into the upper air, by means, doubtless, 
of the ladder and trap-door by which I had descended." 

" And wherefore didst thou not instantly call treason, and raise the hue 
and cry ?" demanded the Acolyte. 

" I dared not venture to do so," replied the Varangian, " till I had in- 
structions from your Valour. The alarming cry of treason, and the various 
rumours likely at this moment to ensue, might have involved a search so 
close, as perchance would have discovered matters in which the Acolyte 
himself would have been rendered subject to suspicion." 

** Thou art right," said Achilles Tatius, in a whisper ; " and yet it will 
be necessary that we do not pretend any longer to conceal the flight of this 
important prisoner, if we would not pass for ibeing his accomplices. Where 
• thinkest thou this unhappy fugitive can have taken refuge?" 

" That I was in hopes of learning from your Valour's greater wisdom," 
said llere-.vard. 

"Thinkest thou not," said Achilles, "that he may have crossed the 
Hellespont, in Jirder to rejoin his own countrymen and adherents?" 

" It is much to be dreaded," said Ilereward. " Undoubtedly, if the Count 
listened to the advice of any one who knew the face of the country, such 
would bo the very counsel he would receive." 

" The danger, then, of his return at the head of a vengeful body of 
Franks," said the Acolyte, " is not so immediate as I apprehended at first* 
fur the Emperor gave positive orders that the boats and galleys which yes* 
terday transported the crusaders to the shores of Asia should recross the 
strait, and bring back no single one of them from the step upon their jou^ 
ney on which he had so far furthered them. — Besides, they all, — their 
leaders, that is to say, — made their vows before crossing, that they would 
not turn back so much as a foot's pace, now that they had set actually forth 
on the road to Palestine." 

" So, therefore," said Ilereward, " one of the two propositions is unquea- 

tion&ble; either Count Robert \8 on the enAl^nv svdo of tne strait, having no 

moADB of reiurniog with his broibrcii to v?^Tk^ \.\\« \]ksah^^\v^^-aAT^5»iv%^ 
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mMj tberefore be seearelj set at defiance,— or else he lulks somewhere 
Constantinople, without a friend or all^ to take bis part, or encourage 
. openly to state his supposed wrongs ; in either case, there can, I think, 
lO tact in conveying to the palace 3ie news that he has freed himself, 
m it would only aihrm the court, and afford the Emperor ground for 
ly BQspicions. — But it is not for an ignorant barbarian like mo to pre* 
be a course of conduct to your valour and wisdom, and metbinks the 
B Agelastes were a fitter counsellor than such as I am." 
IQ'o, no, no,'' said the Acolyte, in a hurried whisper ; *' the philosopher 
I I are right good friends, sworn good friends, very especially bound to- 
hvr ; but should it come to this, that one of us must needs throw before 
footstool of the Emperor the head of the other, I think thou wouldst not 
'iae that I, whose hairs have not a trace of silver, should be the last in 
kinj; the offering; therefore we will say nothing of this mishap, but give 
e fall power, and the highest charge to seek for Count Robert of Paris, 
he dead or alive, to secure him within the dungeons set apart for tho 
oipline of our own corps, and when thou hast done so, to bring me notice. 
nay make him my friend in many ways, by extricating his wife from 
iger by the axes of my Varangians. What is there in this metropolis that 
ty have to oppose them ?" 

'When raised in a just cause," answered Hereward, "nothing." 
* Hah ! — say'st thou?" said the Acolyte ; ** how meanest thou by that? 
but I know — Thou art scrupulous about having the just and lawful com- 
md of th^ officer in every action in which thou art enga^d, and, thinking 
that dutiful and soldierlike manner, it is my duty as thine Acolyte to see 
f scruples satisfied. A warrant shalt thou have, with full powers, to seek 
r and imprison this foreign Count of whom we have been speaking — And, 
rk thee, my excellent friend," he continued, with some hesitation, " I think 
Du hadst better begone, and begin, or rather continue thy search. It is 
inecessary to inform our friend Agelastes of what has happened, until his 
.Tioe be more needful than as ^et it is on the occasion. Home — home to 
e barracks ; I will account to him for thy appearance here, if he be curious 
I the subject, which, as a suspicious old man, he is likely to be. Go to the 
irracks, and act as if thou hadst a warrant in every respect full and ample. 
will provide thee with one when I come back to my quarters." 
The Varangian turned hastily homewards. 

" Now, is it not," he said, ** a strange thing, and enough to make a man 
rogue for life — to observe how the devil encourages young beginners in 
laehood ! I have told a greater lie — at least I have suppressed more truth 
- than on any occasion before in my whole life — ana what is the consc- 
ience? Why, my commander throws almost at my head a warrant suffi- 
ent to guarantee and protect me in all I have done, or propose to do I If 
M foul fiend were thus regular in protecting his votaries, methinks they 
oald have little reason to complain of him, or better men to be astonished 
( their number. But a time comes, they say, when he seldom fails to 
Mart them. Therefore, get thee behind me, Satan! If I have seemed 
> be thy servant for a short time, it is but with an honest and Christian 
arpose." 

As he entertained these thoughts, he looked back upon the path, and was 
artied at an apparition of a creature of a much greater size, and a stranger 
lape than human, covered, all but the face, with a reddish dun fur ; his 
cpression ah ugly, and yet a sad melancholy ; a cloth was wrapped round one 
ttd, and an air of pain and languor bespoke suffering from a wound. So 
neb was liereward pre-occupied with his own reflections, that at first he 
looght his imagination had actually raised the devil ; but after a sudden 
■it of surprise, he recognised his acquaintance Sylvan. *' Hah 1 old 
lend,'' he said, *' I am happy thou hast made thy eao&i^ tA ^ "^W^ ^\ksc% 
Vofc :XJI.— ii o2 
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thoa wilt find flentr of fruit to sopport thee. Take my idricc — keep out 
of the wmy of discoTerj — Keep thj friend*! counsel." 

The Man of the Wood uttered a' chattering noise in retam to this ad* 
dres*. 

" I understand thee/' said Hereward» *' thon wilt tell no tales, thoa nf- 
est ; and faith, I will trust thee rather than the better part of mj own two- 
legged race, who are etemallj circnmTenting or murdering each other.** 

A minute after the creature was out of sight. Hereward heard the shriek 
of a female, and a Toice which cried for help. The accents must hare 
been uncommonly interesting to the Varangian, since, forgetting his own 
dangerous situation, he immediately tamed and flew to the •uppliaot'i 
assistance. 



»«^^^K»»«»<»^^^^^<*»<»<W»<^»^^<^^>^VN^rf^^<^ 



C|a]ittr t|it ^mtntittjf. 



She enmes! she comn! in •!! th« ehanm of jooth. 
C— qnill'J lore, uhl nmaepeeieil tniUi! 

Heiewakd was not long in tracing the cry through the wooded walks, 
when a female rushed into his arms ; alarmed, as it appeared, by Sylvan, 
who was pursuing her closely. The figure of Hereward, with his axe 
uplifted, put an instant stop to his career, and with a terrified note of his 
native cries, he withdrew into the thickest of the adjoining foliage. 

Relieved from his presence, Uereward had time to look at the femals 
whom he had succoured : She was arrayed in a dress which consisted of 
several colours, that which predominated being a pale yellow ; her tunio 
was of this colour, and, like a modem gown, was closely fitted to the body, 
which, in the present case, was that of a tall, but very well-formed person. 
The mantle, or upper garment, in which the whole figure was wrapped, 
was of fine cloth ; and the kind of hood which was. attached to it having 
flown back with the rapidity of her motion, gave to view the hair beauti- 
fully adorned and twisted into a natural headdress. Beneath this natural 
head-gear appeared a face pale as death, from a sense of the supposed 
danger, but which preserved, even amidst its terrors, an exquisite degree 
of l^uty. 

Hereward was thunderstruck at this apparition. The dress was neither 
Grecian, Italian, nor of the costume of the Franks; — it was Saxon! — con- 
nected by a thousand tender remembrances with llcreward's childhood and 
youth. The circumstance was most extraordinary. Saxon women, indeed, 
there were in Constantinople, who had united their fortunes with those ot 
the Varangians ; and those often chose to wear their national dress in the 
city, because the character and conduct of their husbands secured them a 
degree of respect, which they might not have met with either as Grecian or 
as stranger females of a similar rank. But almost all these were personally 
known to Hereward. It was no time, however, for reverie — he was himself 
in danger — the situation of the young female might be no safe one. In 
every case, it was judicious to quit the more public part of the gardens ; he 
therefore lost not a moment in conveying the fainting Saxon to a retreat he 
fortunately was acquainted with. A covered path, obscured by vegetation, 
led through a species of labyrinth to an artificial cave, at the bottom of 
which, hiuf-paved with shells, moss, and spar, lay the gigantic and half- 
recumbent st^Uuc of a river deity, with its usual attributes — that is, its 
/yuni crowned with wator-Ulies and aedges, soiOl \\a iuq^'^V^ \kaxA ViAiC-tAHdn^ 
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hn empty urn. The attitude of the whole figure corresponded with 

>ttO, — •*! SLEEP — AWAKE ME NOT." 

Bcnrsed relic of pagaDiem," said Hereward, who was, in proportion to 
fiU ik zealous Christian — *' brutish stock or stone that thou art I I wiU 
thee with a vengeance." So sajing, he struck the head of the slum- 
; deitj with his battle-axe, and deranccd the plaj of the fountain so 
that the water began to pour into the oasin. 

boa art a good block, nevertheless," said the Varangian, "to send 
ir 80 needful to the aid of my poor countrywoman. Thou shalt give 
80, with thy leave, a portion ot thy couch." So saying he arranged 
ir burden, who was as yet insensible, upon the pedestal where the figure 
I "River God reclined. In doing this, nis attention was recalled to her 
ind again and again he was thrilled with an emotion of hope, but so 
nTely like fear, that it could only be compared to the flickering of a 

uncertain whether it is to light up or be instantly extinguished, 
a sort of mechanical attention, he continued to make such efforts as 
aid to recall the intellect of the beautiful creature before him. His 
g8 were those of the astronomical sage, to whom the rise of the moon 
f restores the contemplation of that heaven, which is at once, as a 
tian. his hope of felicity, and, as a philosopher, the source of his know- 
. The blood returned to her cheek, and reanimation, and even recol- 
n« took place in her earlier than in the astonished Varangian, 
ilessed Mary I" she said, '* have I indeed tasted the last bitter cup, and 
lere where thou reunitest thy votaries after death ! — Speak, Hereward ! 
m art aught but an empty creature of the imagination! — speak, and 
le, if I have but dreamed of that monstrous ogre !" 
loilect thyself, my beloved Bertha," said the Anglo-Saxon, recalled by 
Mind of her voice, '* ond prepare to endure what thou livest to witness, 
hy Hereward survives to tell. That hideous thing exists — nay, do not 

and look for a hiding-place — ^thy own gentle hand with a riding rod is 
lent to tame its courage. And am I not here. Bertha? Wouldst thou 
another safeguard ?" 

To — no," exclaimed she, seizing on the arm of her recovered lover. 
I not know you now ?" 
Lnd is it but now you know me, Bertha ?" said Hereward. 

•nspected before," she said, casting down her eyes ; "but I know with 
iniy that mark of the boar's tusk." 

rreward suffered her imagination to clear itself from the shock it had 
r«d 80 suddenly, before he ventured to enter upon present events, in 
b there was so much both to doubt and to fear. He permitted her, 
fore, to recall to her memory all the circumstances of the rousing the 
ms animal, assisted by the tribes of both their fathers. She mentioned 
oken words the flight of arrows discharged against the boar by young 
>ld, male and female, and bow her own well aimed, but fecbie shaft, 
ided him sharply ; she forgot not how, incensed at the pain, the crea- 
nished upon her as the cause, laid her palfrey dead upon the spot, and 
d 80on have sl'iin her, had not Hereward, when everv attempt failed to 
I his horse up to the monster, thrown himself from his seat, and inter- 
1 personally between the boar and Bertha. The battle was not decided 
mi a desperate struggle ; the boar was slain, but Hereward received 
:e0p gash upon his brow which she whom he had saved now recalled to 
nemorr. " Alas 1" she said, " what have we been to each other since 

Criod ? and what are we now, in this foreign land?" 
8wer for thyself, my Bertha," said the Varangian, " if thou canst ; — 
if thou canst with truth say that thou art the same Bertha who vowed 
ion to Hereward, believe me, it were sinful to suppose that the saints 
brought us together with a view of our being afterwards «A]^«.x^\ft4" - 

l»rcvf ard/* said Bortha, "you have not presoned ^^ Vvt^ vsi ']JQ»^^ j 
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boeom safer ihan I have ; at home or abroad, in senritode or In {reedom, 
amidst sorrow or joy, plenty or want, my thought was always on the troth 
I had plighted to Ilereward at the stone of Odin." 

" Say no more of that," said Uereward ; *' it was an impioas rite, and 
good could not come of it'' 

** Was it then so impious?*' she said, the unbidden tear rushing into her 
large blue eyes. — "Alas! it was a pleasure to reflect that Ilereward was 
mine by that solemn engagement !" 

" Listen to me, my Bertha," said Ilereward, taking her hand : " We were 
then almost children ; and though our vow was in itself innocent, yet it 
was so far wrong, as being sworn in the presence of a dumb idol, represent* 
ing one who was, while alive, a bloody and cruel magician. But we will, 
the instant an opportunity offers itself, renew our vow before a shrine of 
real sanctity, and promise suitable penance for our ignorant acknowledg- 
ment of Odin, to propitiate the real Deity, who can bear us through those 
storms of adversity which are like to surround us." 

Leaving them for the time to their love-discourse, of a nature pure, 
simple, and interesting, we shall give, in a few words, all that the reader 
needs to know of their separate history between the boar's hunt and the 
time of their meeting in the gardens of Agelastes. 

In that doubtful state experienced by outlaws, Waltheoff, the father of 
Hereward, and Engelred, the parent of Bertha, used to assemble their 
unsubdued tribes, sometimes in the fertile regions of Devonshire, sometimes 
in the dark wooded solitudes of Hampshire, but as much as possible within 
the call of the bugle of the famous Edric the Forester, so long leader of the 
insurgent Saxons. The chiefs we have mentioned were among the last bold 
men who asserted the independence of the Saxon race of England ; and like 
their captain Edric, they were generally known by the name of Foresters, 
as men who lived by hunting, when their power of making excursions was 
checked and repelled. Ilence they made a step backwards in civilization, 
and became more like to their remote ancestors of German descent, than 
they were to their more immediate and civilized predecessors, who before 
the battle of Ilastings, had advanced considerably in the arts of civilized life. 

Old superstitions had befpn to revive among them, and hence the practice 
of youths and maidens plighting their troth at the stone circles dedicated, 
as It was supposed, to 6din, in whom, however, they had long ceased to 
nourish any ot the sincere belief which was entertained by their heathen 
ancestors. 

In another respect these outlaws were fast resuming a striking peculiarity 
of the ancient Germans. Their circumstances naturally brought the youta 
of both sexes much together, and by early marriage, or less permanent con- 
nexions, the population would have increased far beyond the means which 
the outlaws had to maintain, or even to protect themselves. The laws of 
the Foresters, therefore, strictly enjoined that marriages should be pro- 
hibited until the bridegroom was twenty-one years complete. Future 
alliances were indeed often formed by the young people, nor was this dis- 
countenanced by their parents, provided that the lovers waited until the 
period when the majority of the oridegroom should permit them to marry. 
Such youths as infringed this rule, incurred the dishonourable epithet of 
niddcringt or worthless, — an epithet of a nature so insulting, that men 
were known to have slain themselves, rather than endure life under such 
opprobrium. But the offenders were very few amidst a race trained in 
moderation and self-denial ; and hence it was that woman, worshipped for 
so many years like something sacred, was received, when she became the 
head of a family, into the arms and heart of a husband who had so Ions 
expected her, was treated as something more elevated than the mere idol of 
the moment ; and feeling the rate at which she was valued, endeavoured bj 
her actions to make her life correspond with it. 
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that after the adventure ot the boar hunt, llereward and Bcrtlia were con- 
sidered as lovers whose alliance was pointed out by Heaven, and they were 
encourajiced to approximate as muoh as their mutual inclinations prompted 
them. The youths of -the tribe avoided asking Manha's hand at the dance, 
and the maidens used no maidenly entreaty or artifice to detain llereward 
beside them, if Bertha was present at the feast. They clasped each other's 
hands through the perforated stone, which they called the altar of Odin, 
though later a^es have ascribed it to the Druids, and they implored that if 
they broke their faith to each other, their fault might be avenged by the 
twelve swords which were now drawn around them during the ceremony 
by as many youths, and that their misfortunes might be so many as twelve 
maidens,, who stood around with their hair loosened, should bo unable to 
recount, either in prose or verse. 

The torch of the Saxon Cupid shone for some years as brilliant as when 
it was first lighted. The time, however, came when they were to bo tried 
by adversity, though undeserved by the perfidy of either. Years had gone 
past, and Ucreward had to count with anxiety how many months and 
weeks were to separate him from the bride, who was beginning already by 
degrees to shrink less shyly from the expressions and caresses of one who 
was soon to term her nil his own. William Rufus, however, had formed a 

f»lan of totally extirpating the Foresters, whose implacable hatred, and rcst- 
es8 love of freedom, had so often disturbed the quiet of his kingdom, and 
despised his forest laws. He assembled his Norman forces, and united to 
them a body of Saxons who had submitted to his rule. He thus brought 
an overpowering force upon the bands of Walthcoff and Engelred, who 
found no resource but to throw the females of their tribe, and such as could 
not bear arms, into a convent dedicated to St. Augustin, of which Kenelra 
their relation was prior, and then turning to the battle, vindicated their 
ancient valour by fighting it to the last. Both the unfortunate chiefs 
remained dead on the field, and Hereward and his brother had wellnigh 
shared their fate ; but some Saxon inhabitants of the neighbourhood, who 
adventured on the field of battle, which the victors had left bare of every 
thing save the booty of the kites and the ravens, found the bodies of the 
youths still retaining life. As they were generally w«ll known and much 
beloved by these people, Hereward and his brother were taken care of till 
their wounds began to close, and their strength returned. Hereward then 
heard the doleful news of the death of his father and Engelred. His next 
enquiry was concerning his betrothed bride and her mother. The poor 
inhabitants could give him little information. Some of the females who 
had taken refuse in the convent, the Norman knights and nobles had seized 
upon as their slaves, and the rest, with the monks who bad harboured them, 
were turned adrift, and their place of retreat was completely sacked and 
burnt to the ground. 

Half-dead himself at hearing these tidings, Hereward sallied out, and at 
every risk of death, for the Saxon Foresters were treated as outlaws, com- 
menced enquiries after those so dear to him. Ho asked concerning the par- 
ticular fate of Bertha and her mother, among the miserable creatures who 
vet hovered about the neighbourhood of the convent, like a few half-scorched 
bees about their smothered hive. But, in the magnitude of their own 
terrors, none had retained eyes for their neighbours, and all that they could 
say was, that the wife and daughter of Engelred were certainly lost ; and 
their imaginations suggested so many heart-rending details to this conclu- 
Bion, that Hereward gave up all thoughts of further researches, likely to 
terminate so uselessly and so horribly. 

The young Saxon had been all bis life bred up in a patriotic hatred to 
the Normans, who did not, it was likely, become dearer to his thoughts in 
eonseqaence of this victory. He dreamed at first of crossing the strait, to 
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make war against the hated enemy in their own countrj ; but an idea bo 
extravagant did not long retain possession of his mind. Ilia fate was decided 
by bis encountering an aged palmer, who knew or pretended to have known, 
his father, and to be a native of England. This roan was a disguised Varan- 
gian, selected for the purpose, possessed of art and dexterity, and well pro- 
vided with money. He had little difficulty in persuading Hereward, in the 
hopeless desolation of his condition, to join the Varangian Guard, at thin 
moment at w^^«j|f^ the Normans, under which name it suited Hereward's 
prepossessiooa to represent the Emperor's wars with Robert Guiacard, bis 
son Bohemond, and other adventurers, in Italy, Greece, or Sicily. A jour- 
ney to the East also inferred a pilgrimage, and gave the unfortunate Here- 
ward the chance of purchasing pardon for his sins by visiting the Uolj 
Land. In gaining Hereward, the recruiter also secured the services of hit 
elder brother, who had vowed not to separate from him. 

The high character of both brothers for courage, induced this wily agent 
to consider them as a great prize, and it was from the memoranda respect- 
ing the history and character of those whom he recruited, in which the 
elder bad been unreservedly communicative, that Agelastes picked up the 
information respecting Hercward's family and circumstances, which, at 
their first secret interview, he made use of to impress upon the Varangian 
the idea of his supernatural knowledge. Several of his companions in arms 
were thus gained over ; for it will easily be guessed, that these memorials 
were intrusted to the keeping of Achilles Tatius, and he, to further their 
joint purposes, imparted them to Agelastes, who thus obtained a general 
credit for supernatural knowledge among these ignorant men. But Uere- 
ward's blunt faith and honesty enabled him to shun the snare. 

Such being the fortunes of Hereward, those of Bertha formed the subieet 
of a broken and passionate communication between the lovers, broken like 
an April day, and mingled with many a tender caress, such as modesty 
permits to lovers when they meet again unexpectedly after a separation, 
which threatened to be eternal. But the story may be comprehended in 
few words. Amid the general sack of the monastery, an old Norman knight 
seized upon Bertha as his prize. Struck with her beauty, he designed her 
as an attendant upon his daughter, just then come out of the years of child- 
hood, and the very apple of her father's eye, being the only child of his 
beloved Countess, and sent late in life to bless their marriage-bed. It was 
in the order of things that the lady of Aspramonte, who was considerably 
younger than the knight, should govern her husband, and that Brenhilda, 
their daughter, should govern both her parents. 

The Knight of Aspramonte, however, it may be observed, entertained 
some desire to direct his young offspring to more feminine amusements 
than those which began already to put her life frequently in danger. Con- 
tradiction was not to be thought of, as the good old knight knew by expe- 
rience. The influence and example of a companion a little older than her- 
self might be of some avail, and it was with this view that, in the confusion 
of the sack, Aspramonte seized upon the youthful Bertha. Terrified to the 
utmost degree, she clung to her mother, and the Knight of Aspramonte, 
who had a softer heart than was then usually found under a steel cuirass, 
moved by the affliction of the mother and daughter, and recollecting that 
the former might also be a useful attendant upon his ladj], extended his 
protection to both, and conveying them out of the press, paid the soldiers 
who ventured to dispute the spoil with him, partly in some small pieces of 
money, and partly in dry blows with the reverse of his lance. 

The well-natured knight soon after returned to his own castle, and being 
a man of an orderly life and virtuous habits, the charming beauties of the 
Saxon virgin, and the more ripened charms of her mother, did not prevent 
their travelling in all honour as well as safety to his family fortress, tho 
oastle of Aspramonte. Here such masters as could be procured were got 
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ogetfaer to teacb the young Bertha every sort of female accomplishment, in 
he hope that her mistress, Brenhilda, might be inspired "with a desire to 
lartake in her education ; hut although this so far succeeded, that the Saxon 
aptive became highly skilled in such music, ncedlc-work, and other female 
coomplishments as were known to the time, yet her young mistress, Bren- 
lilda, retained the taste for those martial amusements which had so sensibly 
;rieTed her father, but to which her mother, who herself had nourished 
Qch fancies in her youth, readily gave sanction. 

The captives, however, were kindly treated. Brenhilda became infinitely 
attached to the young Anglo-Saxon, whom she loved less for her ingenuity 
n arts, than for her activity in field sports, to which her early state of inde- 
lendence had trained her. 

The Lady of Aspramonto was also kind to both the captives ; but, in one 
Hirticular, she exercised a piece of petty tyranny over them. She had 
mbibed an idea, strengthened by an old doting iather-confessor, that the 
(axons were heathens at that time, or at least heretics, and made a positive 
loiot with her husband that the bondswoman and girl who were to attend 
>D her person and that of her daughter, should be qualified for the office by 
leing anew admitted into the Christian Church by baptism. 

Though feeling the falsehood and injustice of the accusation, the mother 
lad sense enough to submit to necessity, and received the name of Martha 
a all form at the altar, to which she answered during the rest of her life. 

But Bertha showed a character upon this occasion inconsistent with the 
general docility and gentleness of her temper. She boldly refused to be 
idmitted anew into the pale of the Church, of which her conscience told 
ler she was already a member, or to exchange for another the name origi- 
lally given her at the font. It was in vain that the old knight commanded. 
hal the lady threatened, and that her mother advised and entreated. More 
ttoaely pressed in private by her mother, she let her motive be known, which 
lad not before been suspected. " I know,'' she said, with a flood of tears, 
'that my father would have died ere I was subjected to this insult; and 
hen — ^who shall assure me that vows which were made to the Saxon Bertha, 
rill be binding if a French Agatha be substituted in her stead ? They may 
Minish me,'' she said, "or kill me if they will, but if the son of Waltheoff 
ihould again meet with the daughter of Engelred, he shall meet that Bertha 
vhom he knew in the forests of Hampton." 

* All argument was in vain ; the Saxon maiden remained obstinate, and to 
Tj to break her resolution, the Lady of Aspramonte at length spoke of dis- 
Dissing her from the service of her young mistress, and banishing her from 
lie castle. To this also she had made up her mind, and she answered firmly 
bough respectfully, that she would sorrow bitterly at parting with her 
roang lady ; but as to the rest, she would rather beg under her own name, 
ihan be recreant to the faith of her fathers and condemn it as heresy, by 
issuming one of Frank origin. The Lady Brenhilda, in the meantime, 
entered the chamber, whore her mother was just about to pass the threatened 
loom of banishment. — ** Do not stop for my entrance, madam," said the 
launtless young lady ; ** I am as much concerned in the doom which you 
ire about to pass as is Bertha ; if she crosses the drawbridge of Aspra- 
nonte as an exile, so will I, when she has dried her tears, of which even 
ny petulance could never wring one from her eyes. She shall be my squire 
Mid body attendant, and Launcelot, the bard, shall follow with my spear 
\nd thield." 

" And you will return, mistress," said her mother, '* from so foolish an 
spedition, before the sun sets V 

** So heaven farther me in my purpose, lady," answered the young heiress, 
' the sun shall neither rise nor set that sees ns return, till this name of 
ieriha, and of her mistress, Brenhilda, are wafted as far as the trumpet of 
can foond them.— -Cheer up, my sweetest Bertha I" she said, taking 
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her attendant by the hand, " if heaven hath torn thoe from thy country and 
thy plijijbtcd troth, it hath given theo a sister and a friend, with whom thy 
fame shall be forever blended." 

The Lady of Aspramonto was confounded : She knew that her daughter 
was perfectly capable of the wild course which she had announced, and that 
she herself, even with her husband's assistance, would be unable to prevent 
her following it She passively listened, therefore, while the Saxon matron, 
formerly Urica, but now Martha, addressed her daughter. "My child," 
she said, "as you value honour, virtue, safety, and gratitude, soften your 
heart towards your master and mistress, and follow the advice of a parent, 
who has more years and more judgment than you. And you, my clearest 
young lady, let not your lady-mother think that an attachment to the 
exercises you excel in, has destroyed in your bosom filial affection, and a 
regard to the delicacy of your sex ! — As they seem both obstinate, madam," 
continued the matron, after watching the influence of this advice upon the 
young woman, ** perhaps, if it may be permitted me, I could state an alte^ 
native, which might, m the meanwhile, satisfy your ladyship's wishes, 
accommodate itself to the wilfulness of my obstinate daughter, and answer 
the kind purpose of her generous mistress." The Lady of Aspramonte 
signed to the Saxon matron to ]4roceed. She went on accordingly : ** The 
Saxons, dearest lady, of the present day, are neither pagans nor heretics; 
they are, in the time of keeping Easter, as well as in all other disputable 
doctrine, humbly obedient to the Pope of Rome; and this our good Bishop 
well knows, since he upbraided some of the domestics for calling mo an old 
heathen. Yet our names are uncouth in the ears of the Franks, and bear, 
perhaps, a heathenish sound. If it be not exacted that my daughter submit 
to a new rite of baptism, she will lay aside her Saxon name of Bertha upon 
all occasions while in your honourable household. This will cut short a 
debate which, with forgiveness, I think is scarce of importance enough to 
break the peace of this castle. I will engage that, in gratitude for this 
indulgence of a trifling scruple, my daughter, if possible, shall double the 
«cal and assiduity of her service to her young lady." 

The Lady of Aspramonte was glad to embrace the means which this 
ofler presented, of extricating herself from the dispute with as little com- 
promise of dignity as could well be. ** If the good Lord Bishop approved 
of such a compromise," she said, ** she would for herself witbdraw her 
opposition." The prelate approved accordingly, the more readily that he 
was informed that tno young heiress desired earnestly such an agreement. 
The peace of the castle was restored, and Bertha recognized her new name 
of Agatha as a name of service, but not a name of baptism. 

One effect the dispute certainly produced, and that was, increasing in an 
enthusiastic degree the love of Bertha for her young mistress. With that 
amiable failing of attached domestics and humble friends, she endeavoured 
to serve her as she knew she loved to bo served ; and therefore indulged her 
mistress in those chivalrous fancies which distinguished her even in her 
own age, and in ours would have rendered her a female Quixote. Bertha, 
indeed, never caught the frenzy of her mistress ; but, strong, willing, and 
able-bodied, she readily qualified herself to act upon occasion as a squire 
of the body to a Lady Adventuress ; and, accustomed from her childhood 
to sec blows dealt, blood flowing, and men dying, she could look with an 
undazzled eye upon the dangers which her mistress encountered, and seldom 
teased her with remonstrances, unless when those were unusually great. 
This compliance on most occasions, gave Bertha a right of advice upon some, 
which, always given with the best intentions and at fitting tiroes, strength- 
ened her influence with her mistress, which a course of conduct savouring 
of diametrical opposition would certainly have destroyed. 

A few more words servo to announce the death of the Knight of Aspra- 
monte— the romantic marriage of the joung lady with the Ooant of Pkria 
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— their en^ngoment in the crusade — and the detail of events with which 
the reader is acquainted. 

Ilereward did not exactly comprehend some of the later incidents of the 
story, owing to a slight strife which arose between Bertha and him during 
the course of her narrative. When she avowed the girlish simplicity with 
which she obstinately refused to change her name, because, in her appre- 
hension, the troth-plight betwixt her and her lover might be therebv preju- 
diced, it was impossible for Hereward not to acknowledge her tenderness, 
by snatching her to his bosom, and impressing his grateful thanks upon her 
lips. She extvicated herself immediately from his grasp, however, with 
cheeks more crimsoned in modesty than in anger, and gravely addressed 
her lover thus : " Enough, enough, Hereward I wis may be pardoned to so 
nnexpected a meeting ; but we must in future remember, that we are pro- 
bably the last of our race ; and let it not be said, that the manners of tncir 
ancestors were forgotten by Hereward and by Bertha ; think, that though 
we are alone, the shades of our fathers are not far off, and watch to see 
what use we make of the meeting, which, perhaps, their intercession has 
procured as." 

** You wrong me, Bertha," said Hereward, " if you think me capable of 
forgetting my own duty and yours, at a moment when our thanks are due 
to Heaven, to be testified very differently than b^ infringing on its behests, 
or the commands of our parents. The question is now. How we shall rejoin 
each other when we separate ? since separate, I fear, we must." 

" O ! do not say so !'' exclaimed the unfortunate Bertha. 

" It must be so," said Hereward, " for a time ; but I swear to thee by the 
hilt of my sword, and the handle of my battle-axe, that blade was never so 
"true to shaft as I will be to thee I" 

" But wherefore, then, leave me, Hereward ?" said the maiden ; ** and oh! 
wherefore not assist me in the release of mv mistress ?" 

*' Of thy mistress I" said Hereward. ** Shame I that thou canst give that 
name to mortal woman I" 

** But she is my mistress," answered Bertha, '' and by a thousand kind 
ties which cannot be separated so long as gratitude is the reward of kind- 
ness." 

** And what is her danger," said Ilereward ; " what is it she wants, this 
accomplished lady whom thou callest mistress?" 

**Hor honour, her life, are alike in danger," said Bertha. "She has 
agreed to meet the Cadsar in the field, and he will not hesitate, like a base- 
burn miscreant, to take every advantage in the encounter, which, I grieve 
to say, mav in all likelihood be fatal to my mistress," 

" Wh^ aost thou think so?" answered Ilereward. "This lady has won 
many single combats, unless she is belied, against adversaries more for- 
midable than the Csesar." 

" True," said the Saxon maiden ; " but you speak of things that passed 
in a far different land, where faith and honour are not empty sounds ; as, 
alas I they seem but too surely to be here. Trust me, it is no girlish terror 
which sends me out in this disguise of my country dress, which, they say, 
finds respect at Constantinople : I go to let the chiefs of the Crusade know 
the peril in which the noble lady stands, and trust to their humanity, to 
their religion, to their love of honour, and fear of disgrace, for assistance 
in this hour of need ; and now that I have had the blessing of meeting with 
thee, all besides will go well — all will go well — and X will bapk to my 
mistress and report whom I have seen." 

" Tarry yet another moment, my recovered treasure I" said Ilereward, 
*' and let me balance this matter carefully. This Prankish lady holds the 
Saxons like the very dust that thou bruahest from the hem of her garn;iont. 
She treats — she regards — the Saxons as pagans and heretics. She has 
dared to impose slavish Caska upcm thee, born in freedom. Her fathev't 
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Bword has been embrued to the hilt with Anglo-Saxon blood — ^perLdps that 
of Walthcoff and Engelrcd has added death to the stain ! She has been, 
besides, a presumptuous fool, usurping for herself the trophies and warlike 
character which belong to the other sex. Lastly, it will be bard to find a 
champion to fight in her stead, since all the crusaders have passed over to 
Asia, which is the land, thej say, in which they have come to war ; and by 
orders of the Emperor, no means of return to the hither shore will be per- 
mitted to any of them." 

" Alas ! alas I'' said Bertha, *' how does this world change as 1 The son 
of Waltheoff I once know brave, ready to assist distress, bold and generous. 
Such was what I pictured him to myself during his absence. I have met 
him again, and he is calculating, cold, and selfish V^ 

*'llush, damsel,'' said the \arangian, "and know him of whom thoo 
speakest, ere thou judgest him. The Countess of Paris is soch as I have 
said ; yet let her appear boldly in the lists, and when the trumpet shall 
sound thrice, another shall reply, which shall announce the arrival of her 
own noble lord to do battle m her stead ; or should be fail to appear — I 
will requite her kindness to thee. Bertha, and be ready in his place." 

" Wilt thou ? wilt thou indeed V said the damsel ; *' that was spoken like 
the son of Waltheoff — like the genuine stock 1 I will home, and comfort 
my mistress ; for surely if the judgment of God ever directed the issue of a 
judicial combat, its influence will descend upon this. But you bint that 
the Count is here — that he is at liberty — she will enquire about that.'^ 

** She must be satisfied," replied Ilereward, *' to know that her husband 
is under the guidance of a friend, who will endeavour to protect him from 
his own extravagances and follies ; or, at all events, of one who, if he can- 
not properly be called a friend, has certainly not acted, and will not act, 
towards him the part of an enemy. — And now, farewell, long lost — long 

loved 1" Before he could say more, the Saxon maiden, after two or three 

vain attempts to express her gratitude, threw herself into her lover's arms, 
and despite the coyness which she had recently shown, impressed opon bis 
lips the thanks which she could not speak. 

They parted. Bertha returning to ner mistress at the lodge, which she 
had left both with trouble and danger, and Ilereward by the portal kept by 
the negro-portress, who, complimenting the handsome Varangian on his 
success among the fair, intimated, that she had been in some sort a witness 
of his meeting with the Saxon damsel. A piece of gold, part of s late 
largesse, amply served to bribe her tongue ; and the soldier, clear of the 
gardens of the philosopher, sped back as be might to the barrack — judging 
that it was full time to carry some supply to Count Robert, who had been 
left without food the whole day. 

It is a common popular saying, that as the sensation of hunger is not 
connected with any pleasing or gentle emotion, so it is particularly remark- 
able for irritating those of anger and spleen. It is not, therefore, very sur- 
prising that Count Robert, who had been so unusually long without suste- 
nance, should receive Ilereward with a degree of impatience beyond what 
the occasion merited, and injurious certainly to the honest Varangian, who 
had repeatedly exposed his life that day for the interest of tho Countess 
and the Count himself. • 

*' Sob, sir r' he said, in that accent of affected restraint by which a supe- 
rior modifies his displeasure against his inferior into a cold and scornful 
expression — '* You have played a liberal host to us I— Not that it is of con- 
sequence ; but methinks a Count of the most Christian kingdom dines not 
every day with a mercenary soldier, and might expect, if not the ostenta- 
tious, at least the needful part of hospitality." 

*' And methinks," replied the Varangian, "0 most Christian Count, that 
such of your high rank as, by choice or fate, become the guests of such as 
1, may think thcQisolvos pleased, and blame not their host's niggardliness, 
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but the difficulty of his circumstances, if dinner should not present itself 
oftener than once in four-and-twenty hours." So saying, he clapt his hands 
together, and his domestic Edric enten^d. His guest looked astonished at 
the entrance of this third party into their retirement. " I will answer for 
this man," said Ilereward, and addressed him in the following words : — 
•* What food hast thou, Edric, to place heforo the honourable Count V 

" Nothing hut the cold pasty," replied the attendant, " marvellously 
damaged by your honour's encounter at breakfast." 

The military domestic, as intimated, brought forward a large pasty, but 
which had already that morning sustained a furious attack, insomuch, that 
Count Robert of Paris, who, like all noble Normans, was somewhat nice 
and delicate in his eating, was in some doubt whether his scrupulousness^ 
Bboald not prevail over his hunger; but on looking more closely, sight, 
Bmell, and a fast of twentv hours, joined to convince him that the pasty 
was an excellent one, and that the charger on which it was presented 
possessed corners yet untouched. At length, having suppressed his scru-> 
pies, and made bold inroad upon the remains of the dish, he paused to 
partake of a flask of strong red wine which stood invitingly beside him, 
and a lusty draught increased the good-humour which had begun to take 

Elace towards Hcreward, in exchange for the displeasure with which he 
ad received him. 

•• Now, by heaven !" he said, " I myself ought to be ashamed to lack the 
courtesy which I recommend to others I Here have I, with the manners 
of a Flemish boor, been devouring the provisions of my gallant host, with- 
oiil even asking him to sit down at his own table, and to partake of his own 
good cheer I" 

'* I will not strain courtesies with you for that," said Here ward ; and 
thrusting his hand into the pasty, he proceeded with great speed and dex- 
terity to devour the miscellaneous contents, a handful of which was enclosed 
in his grasp. The Count now withdrew from the table, partly in disgust at 
the rustic proceedings of Hereward, who, however, by now calling Edrio 
to join him in his attack upon the pasty, showed that he had, in fact, ac- 
cording to his manners, subjected himself previously to some observance 
of respect towards hi% guest; while the assistance of his attendant enabled 
him to make a clear cacaabulum of what was left. Count Robert at length 
summoned up courage sufficient to put a question, which had been trembling 
upon his lips ever since Hereward had returned. 

"Have tnine enquiries, my eallant friend, learned more concerning my 
unfortunate wife, my faithful Brenhilda?" 

•• Tidings I have," said the Anglo-Saxon, " but whether pleasing or not, 
yourself must be the judge. This much I have learned ; — she hath, as you 
know, come under an engagement to meet the Csesar in arms in the lists, 
but under conditions which you may perhaps think strange ; these, how- 
ever, she hath entertained without scruple." 

'* Let me know these terms," said the Count of Paris ; " they will, I 
think, appear less strange in my eyes than in thine." w 

But while he affected to speak with the utmost coolness, the husband's 
sparkling eye and crimsoned cheek betrayed the alteration which had taken 
place in his feelings. " The lady and the Caesar," said Hereward, " as you 
partly heard yourself, are to meet in fight ; if the Countess wins, of course 
abe remains the wife of the noble Count of Paris ; if she loses, she becomes 
the paramour of the Caesar Nicephorus Briennius." 

"Saints and angels forbid!" said Count Robert; "were they to permit 
such treason to triumph, we might be pardoned for doubting their 
divinity ! " 

" Yet methinks," said the Anglo-Saxon, " it were no disgraceful precau- 
tion that both YOU and I, with other friends, if we can obtain such, should 
be seen undor shield in the lists on the morning of tlie conflict To ^iumph. 
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or to be defeated, is in the hand of fate ; but what we cannot fail to witness 
is, whether or not the lady receives that fair play which is the due of an 
honourable combatant, and which, as you have yourself seen, can bo some- 
times basely transgressed in this Grecian empire." 

*' On that condition," said the Count, '* and protesting, that not even the 
extreme danger of my lady shall make me break through the rule of a fair 
fight, I will surely attend the lists, if thou, brave Saxon, canst find me any 
means of doing so. — Yet stay," he continued, after reflecting for a moment, 
" thou shalt promise not to let her know that her Count is on the field, far 
less to point nim out to her eye among the press of warriors. O, thou dost 
not know that the sight of the l>eloYed will sometimes steal from ut our 
courage, even when it has most to achieve I" 

*' Wo will endeavour," said the Varangian, '* to arrange matters according 
to thy pleasure, so that thou findest out no more fantastical difficulties ; for, 
by my word, an affair so complicated in itself, requires not to be confused 
by tho fine-spun whims of thy national gallantry. Meantime, much must 
be done this night ; and vrhile I so about it, thou, Sir Knight, hadst best 
remain here, with such disguise of garments, and such food, as Edric may 
be able to procure for thee. Fear nothing from intrusion on the part of thy 
neighbours. We Varangians respectjoach other's secrets, of whatever nature 
they may chance to be." 
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Bat for our triMty brother-in-law— and tho Abbot, 
With all the rest uf that consorted crew,— 
Destrtictioa straight shall doe them at the heels :— 
G'kmI uncle, help to order several powera 
To Oxford, or where'er theve traitors are : * 
They shall not litre within tlus worhl, I swear. 

RiciuHD n. 

As Hcreward spoke the last words narrated in the foregoing chapter, he 
left the count in his apartment, and proceeded to the Blacquemal Palace. 
We traced his first entrance into the court, but since then he had frequently 
been summoned, not only by order of the Princess Anna Comnena, who 
delighted in asking him questions concerning the customs of his natiye 
country, and markitag down the replies in her own inflated language ; but 
also by the direct command of the Emperor himself, who bad the humour 
of many princes, that of desiring to obtain direct information from persons 
in a very inferior station in their Court. The ring which the Princess had 
given to the Varangian, served as a pass-token more than once, and was 
now so generally known by the slaves of the palace, that Hereward had only 
to slip it into the hand of a principal person among them, and was intro- 
ducea into a small chamber, not distant from the saloon already mentioned, 
dedicated to the Muses. In this small apartment, the Emperor, his spouse 
Irene, and their accomplished daughter Anna Comnena, were seated 
together, clad in very ordinary apparel, as indeed the furniture of the room 
itself was of the kind used by resj^ectable citizens, saving that mattrasses, 
composed of eiderdown, hung befot^ each door to prevent the risk of eaves- 
dropping. 

" Our trusty Varangian," said the Empress. 

<* My guide and tutor respecting tho manners of thoM steel-clad men/' 
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0aid the Princess Anna Comnena, ** of whom it is so necessary that I should 
form an accurate idea." 

" Your Imperial Majesty/' said the Empress, " will not, I trust, think 
your consort and your muse-inspired daughter, are too many to share with 
you the intelligence brought by this brave and loyal man V 

*' Dearest wife and daughter,'' returned the Emperor, " I have hitherto 
spared you the burden of a painful secret, which I nave locked in my own 
bosom, at whatever expense of solitary sorrow and unimparted anxiety. 
Noble daughter, jovl in particular will feel this calamity, learning, as yoa 
must learn, to thmk odiously of one, of whom it has hitherto been your duty 
to hold a very different opinion." 

•• Holy Mary !" exclaimed the Princess. * 

*' Rally yourself," said the Emperor ; " remember you are a child of the 
purple chamber, born, not to weep for your father's wrongs, but to avenge 
them, — not to regard even him who has lain by your side as half so 
important as the sacred Imperial grandeur, of which you are yourself a 
partaker." 

" What can such words preface?" said Anna Comnena, in groat agitation. 

" They say," answered the Emperor, ** that the CsBsar is an ungrateful 
man to all my bounties, and even to that which annexed him to my own 
house, and made him by adoption my own son. He hath consorted himself 
with a knot of traitors, whose very names are enough to raise the foul fiend, 
as if to snatch his assured prey I 

'* Could Nicephorus do this?" said the astonished and forlorn Princess; 
" Nicephorus, who has so often called my eyes the lights by which he steered 
his path ? Could ho do tbb to my father, to whose exploits he has listened 
hour after hour, protesting that he knew not whether it was the beauty of 
tho langua^, or the heroism of the action, which most enchanted him? 
Thinking with tho same thought, seeing with the same eye, loving with the 
Fame heart, — 0, my father I it is impossible that he could be so false. 
Think of the neighbouring Temple of the Muses 1" 

** And if I did," murmured Alexius in his heart, " I should think of the 
only apology which could be proposed for the traitor. A little is well 
enough, but the full soul loathetn tho honey-comb." Then speaking aloud, 
*' My daughter," he said, " bo comforted ; we ourselves were unwilling to 
believe the shameful truth ; but our guards have been debauched ; their 
commander, that ungrateful Achilles Tatius, with the equal traitor, Age- 
lastes, have been seduced to favour our imprisonment or murder; and, alas 
for Greece I in the very moment when she required tho fostering care of a 
parent, she was to be deprived of him by a sudden and merciless blow 1" 

Here the Emperor wept, whether for the loss to bo sustained by his sub- 
jects, or of his own life, it is hard to say. 

" Methinks,'^ said Irene, "your Imperial Highness is slow in taking mea- 
sures against the danger." 

"Under your gracious permission, mother," answered the Princess, "I 
would rather say he was hasty in giving belief to it. Methinks tho evi- 
dence of a Varangian, granting him to bo ever so stout a man-at-arms, is 
but a frail guarantee against the honour of your son-in-law — the approved 
bravery and fidelity of the captain of your guards — the deep sense, virtue, 
and profound wisdom of tho greatest of your philosophers" 

"And the conceit of an over-educated daughter," said the Emperor, 
" who will not allow her parent to judge in what most concerns him. I 
will tell thee, Anna, I know every one of them, and the trust which may 
be reposed in them ; the honour of your Nicephorus — the bravery and 
fidelity of the Acolyte — and the virtue and wisdom of A^elastes — have I 
not had them all in my purse ? And had my purse continued well filled, 
and my arm strong as it was of late, there they would have stili remained* 
But the butterflies went off as the weather became cold, and I must meel 

p2 
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the tempest without their assistance. You talk of want of proof? I have 
proof sufficient when I see danger ; this honest soldier brought me indic» 
tions which corresponded with mj own priTato remarks, made on purpose. 
Varangian he shall be of Varangians ; Acolyte he shall be named, in place 
of the present traitor ; and who knows what may come thereafter V* 

"May it please your Highness,'' said the Varan^an, who had been 
hitherto silent, " many men in this empire rise to dignity by the fall of 
their original patrons, but it is a road to greatness to which I cannot recon- 
cile my conscience ; moreover, having recovered a friend, from whom I was 
long ago separated, I shall require, in short space, your Imperial license for 
going hence, where I shall leave thousands of enemies behind me, and 
spending my life, like many of my countrymen, under the banner of King 
William of Scotland" 

" Part with t?iee, most inimitable man !" cried the Emperor, with emphasis ; 
"where shall I get a soldier — a champion — a friend — so faithful?" 

** Noble sir," replied the Anglo-Saxon, " I am every way sensible to your 
goodness and munificence ; but let me entreat you to call me by my own 
name, and to promise me nothing but your forgiveness, for my having been 
the agent of such confusion among your Imperial servants. Not only is 
the threatened fate of Achilles Tatius, my benefactor ; of the Caesar, whom 
I think my well-wisher ; and even of Agelastcs himself, painful, so far as it 
is of my bringing round ; but also I have known it somehow happen, that 
those on whom your Imperial Majesty has lavished the most valuable ex- 
pressions of your favour one day, were the next day food to fatten the chough 
and crow. And this, I acknowledge, is a purpose, for which I would not 
willingly have it said I had brought my English limbs to these (rreciaa 
shores." 

" Call thee by thine own name, my Edward," said the Emperor, (while he 
muttered aside — *'by Ueaven, I have again forgot the name of the barba- 
rian !") — " by thine own name certainly for the present, but only until we 
shall devise one more fitted for the trust we repose in thee. Meantime, look 
at this scroll, which contains, I think, all the particulars which we have 
been able to learn of this plot, and ^ive it to these unbelieving women, who 
will not credit that an Emperor is in danger, till the blades of the conspi- 
rators' poniards are clashing within his ribs." 

Ilereward did as he was commanded, and having looked ^,t the scroll, and 
signified, by bending his head, his acquiescence in its contents, he presented 
it to Irene, who had not read long, ere, with a countenance so embittered 
that she had difficulty in pointing out the cause of her displeasure to her 
daughter, she bade her, with animation, "Head that — read that, and judge 
of the gratitude and affection of thy Cassar I" 

The Princess Anna Comncna awoke from a state of profound and over- 
powering melancholy, and looked at the passage pointed out to her, at first 
with an air of languid curiosity, which presently deepened into the most 
intense interest She clutched the scroll as a falcon does his prey, her eye 
lightened with indignation ; and it was with the cry of the bird when m 
fury that she exclaimed, "Bloody-minded, double-hearted traitor! what 
wouldst thou have ? Yes, father," she said, rising in fury, " it is no longer 
the voice of a deceived princess that shall intercede to avert from the traitor 
Niccphorus the doom he has deserved 1 Did ho think that one born in the 
purple chamber could bo divorced — murdered, perhaps — with the petty 
formula of the Romans, * Restore the keys — be no longer my domestic 
drudge?'* Was a daughter of the blood of Comncnus liable to such insults 
as the meanest of Quirites might bestow on a family housekeeper !" 

So saying, she dashed the tears from her eyes, and her countenance, 
naturally that of beauty and gentleness, became animated with the ex« 



* Thit lacouio fom of the Rom an divorce. 
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pression of a fury. Hereward looked at her with a mixture of fear, dislike 
and compassion. She'again burst forth, for nature having given her con- 
siderable abilities, had lent her at the same time an energy of passion, far 
superior in power to the cold ambition of Irene, or the wily, ambidexter, 
shuffling pohcy of the Emperor. 

" He shall abye it," said the Princess ; " he shall dearly abye it ! False, 
smiling, cozening traitor! — and for that unfeminine barbarian I Something 
of this I guessec^ even at that old fool's banqueting-house ; and yet if this 
unworthy Csesar submits his body to the chance of arms, he is less prudent 
than I have some reason to believe. Think you he will have the madness 
to brand us with such open neglect, my father? and will you not invent 
some mode of ensuring our revenge V* 

" Soh !" thought the Emperor, "this di£Bculty is, over ; she will run down 
hill to her revenge, and will need the snaffle and curb more than the lash. 
If every jealous dame in Constantinople were to pursue her fury as unre- 
lentingly, our lavrs should be written, like Draco's, not in ink, but in blood. 
— Attend to me now,'' he said aloud, " my wife, my daughter, and thou, 
dear Edward, and you shall learn, and you three only, my mode of navi- 
gating the vessel of the state through these shoals." 

" Let us see distinctly," continued Alexius, '* the means by which they 
propose to act, and these shall instruct us how to meet them. A certain 
number of the Varangians are unhappily seduced, under pretence of 
wrongs, artfully stirred up by their villanous general. A part of them are 
studiously to be arranged nigh our person — the traitor Urscl, some of them 
suppose, IS dead, but if it were so, his name is sufficient to draw together 
his old factionaries — I have a means of satisfying them on that point, on 
which I shall remain silent for the present. — A considerable body of the 
Immortal Guards have also given way to seduction ; they are to be placed 
to support the handful of treacherous Varangians, who are in the plot to 
attack our person. — Now, a slight change in the stations of the soldiery, 
which thou, my faithful Edward — or — a — a — whatever thou art named, — 
for which thou, I say, shalt have full authority, will derange the plans of 
the traitors, and place the true men in such position around them as to cut 
them to pieces with little trouble." 

•* And the combat, my lord ?" said the Saxon. 

•* Thou hadst been no true Varangian liadst thou not enquired after that," 
said the Emperor, nodding good-humouredly towards him. *'As to the 
combat, the Cassar has devised it, and it shall be my care that he shall not 
retreat from the dangerous part of it. He cannot in honour avoid fighting 
with this woman, strange as the combat is ; and however it ends, the con- 




rial honour is also interested that this Countess shall be protected.' 

*' It is little business of mine," said the Emperor. *' She comes here 
with her husband altogether uninvited. He behaves with insolence in my 
presence, and deserves whatever may be the issue to himself or his lady 
of their mad adventure. In sooth, I desired little more thsin tf) give him a 
fright with those animals whom their ignorance judged enchanted, and to 
give his wife a slight alarm about the minotuosity of a Grecian lover, and 
there my vengeance should have ended. But it may be that his wife may 
be taken under my protection, now that little rcveng*^ is over." 

" And a paltry revenge it was," said the Empress, *' that you, a man past 
middle life, and with a wife who might command some attention, should 
constitute yourself the object of alarm to such a handsome man as Count 
Kobert, and the Amazon his wife." 

" By your favour, dame Irene, no," said the Emperor. *' I left that part 
of the proposed comedy to my son-in-liw the Cocsar." 
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But when the poor Emperor had in some measure stopt one floodgate, he 
effoctually opened another, and one which was more formidable. "The 
more shame to your Imperial wisdom, my father I" exclaimed the Princew 
Anna Comnena; " it is a shame, that with wisdom and a beard like yours, 
you should be meddling in such indecent follies as admit disturbance into 
private families, and that family your own daughter's ! Who can say that 
the Caesar Nicephorus Briennius over looked astray towards another woman 
than his wife, till the Emperor taught him to do so, and inyolved him in a 
web of intrigue and treachery, in which he has endangered the life of his 
fftther-in-law ?" 

'* Daughter ! daughter I daughter !" — said the Empress ; *' daughter of a 
she-wolf, I think, to goad her parent at such an unhappy time, when all the 
leisure he has is too littl^to defend his life!'' 

" Peace, I pray you, women both, with your senseless clamours," an- 
swered Alexius, " and let me at least swim for my life undisturbed with 
your folly. God knows if I am a man to encourage, I will not say the real- 
ity of wrong, but even its mere appearance !" 

* These words he uttered, crossing himself, with a devout groan. His wife 
Irene, in the meantime, stent before him, and said, with a bitterness in her 
looks and accent, which only long-concealed nuptial hatred breaking forth 
at once could convey, — "Alexius, terminate this affair how it will, you 
have lived a hypocrite, and thou wilt not fail to die one." So saying, with 
an air of noble indignation, and carrying her daughter along with her, she 
swept out of the apartment. 

The Emperor looked afler her in some confusion. He soon, however, re- 
covered his self-possession, and turning to Hereward, with a look of injured 
maicsty, said, " Ah I my dear Edward," — for the word had become rooted 
in his mind, instead of the less euphonic name of Hereward, — " thou seest 
how it is even with the greatest, and that the Emperor, in moments of dif- 
ficulty, is a subject of misconstruction, as well as the meanest burgess of 
Constantinople ; nevertheless, my trust is so great in thee, Edward, that I 
would have thee believe, that my daughter, Anna Comnena, is not of the 
temper of her mother, but rather of my own ; honouring, thou mayst see, 
with religious fidelity, the unworthy ties which I hope soon to break, and 
assort her with other fetters of Cupid, which shall be borne more lightly. 
Edward, my main trust is in thee. Accident presents us with an oppor- 
tunity, happy of the happiest, so it be rightly improved, of having all the 
traitors before us assembled on one fair field. Think, iken^ on that day, as 
the Franks say at their tournaments, that fair eyes behold thee. Thou canst 
Dot devise a gift within my power, but I will gladly load thee with it." 

" It needs not," said the Varangian, somewhat coldly ; " my highest am- 
bition is to merit the epitaph upon my tomb, * Hereward was faithful.' I 
am about, however, to demand a proof of your imperial confidence, which, 
perhaps, you may think a startling one." 

" Indeed 1" said the Emperor. " What, in one word, is thy demand ?" 

"Permission," replied Hereward, "to go to the Duke of "Bouillon's en- 
campment, and entreat his presence in the lists, to witness this extraordi- 
nary combat." 

"That he may return with his crusading madmen," said the Emperor, 
" and sack Constantinople, under pretence of doing justice to his Confede- 
rates? This, Varangian, is at least speaking thy mind openly," 

"No, by Heavens!" said Hereward suddenly; "the Duke of Bouillon 
shall come with no more knights than may be a reasonable, guard, should 
treachery be offered to the Countess of Pans." 

" Well, even in this," said the Emperor, " will I be conformable ; and if 
thou, Edward, betrayest my trust, think that thou forfeitest all that my 
friendship has promised, and dost incur, besides, the damnation that is due 
to the traitor who betrays with a kiss." 
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"For thy reward, noble eir," answered the Varangian, "I hereby re- 
nounce all claim to it. When the diadem is once more firmly fixed upon 
thy brow, and the sceptre in thy hand, if I am then alive, if my poor ser- 
vices should deserve so much, I will petition thee for the means of leaving 
this court, and returning to the distant island in which I was born. Mean- 
while, think me not unfaithful, because I have for a time the means of being 
BO with effect. Your Imperial Highness shall learn that Hereward is as true 
as is your ri^ht hand to your left." — So saying, he took his leave with a 
profound obeisance. 

The Emperor gazed after him with a countenance in which doubt was 
mingled with admiration. 

**I have trusted him," he said, "with all he asked, and with the power 
of ruining me entirely, if such be his purpose. Ue has but to breathe a 
whisper, and the whole mad crew of crusaders, kept in humour at the ex- 
pense of so much current falsehood, and so much more gold, will return 
with fire and sword to bum down Constantinople, and sow with salt the 
place where it stood. I have done what I had resolved never to do, — I have 
Tentared kingdom and life on the faith of a man bom of woman. How 
often have I said, nay, sworn, that I would not hazard myself on such 
peril, and yet, step by step, I have done so ! I cannot tell — there is in that 
man's looks and words a good faith which overwhelms me ; and, what is 
almost incredible, my belief in him has increased in proportion to his show- 
ing me how slight my power was over him. I threw, like the wily angler, 
every bait I could devise, and some of them such as a king would scarcely 
liave disdained ; to none of these would he rise ; but yet he gorges, I may 
0ay, the bare hook, and enters upon my service without a shadow of self- 
interest. — Can this be double-distilled treachery ? — or can it be what men 
call disinterestedness? — If I thought him false, the moment is not yet past 
— he has not yet crossed the bridge — he has not passed the guards of the 
palace, who have no hesitation, and know no disobedience — But no — I were 
then alone in the land, and without a friend or confidant. — I hear the sound 
of the outer gate unclose, the sense of danger certainly renders my oars 
more acute than usual. — ^It shuts again — ^the die is cast. He is at liberty — 
and Alexius Comnonus must stand or fall, according to the uncertain faith 
of a mercenary Varangian." He clapt his hands; a slave appeared, of 
whom he demanded wine. He drank, and his heart was cheered within 
him. '* I am decided," he said, '* and will abide with resolution the cast 
of the throw, for good or for evil." 

So saying, he retired to his apartment, and was not again seen during 
that night. 
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And aye, m if fiir deaUi, tow looely tmmpet peal'd. 

CAkPBKLL. 

The Varangian, his head agitated with the weighty matters which werf 
imposed on him, stopt from time to time as he joumeved through the moon- 
lignt streets, to arrest passing ideas as they shot tnrough his mind, and 
consider them with accuracy in all their bearings. His thoughts were such 
as animated or alarmed him alternately, each followed by a confus-^d throng 
of accompaniments which it suggested, and banished again in its turn bj 

Vol. XII.— 12 
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reflections of another description. It was one of those conjunctarcs vben 
the minds of ordinary men feci themselves unable to support a burden vbicli 
is suddenly flung upon them, and when, on the contrary, those of uncominon 
fortitude, and that best of Heaven's gifts, good sense, founded on presence 
of mind, feel their talents awakened and regulated for the occasion, like a 
i^ood steed under the management of a rider of courage and experience. 

As he stood in one of those fits of reverie, which repeatedly during th»t 
night arrested his stern military march, Ilercward thought that his ear 
caught the note of a distant trumpet. This surprised him ; a trumpet 
blown at that late hour, and in the streets of Constantinople, argued some- 
thing extraordinary ; for as all military movements were the subject of 
special ordinance, the etiquette of the night could hardly have been trans- 
gressed without some great cause. The question was, what that cause 
could be? 

Had the insurrection broken out unexpectedly, and in a different manner 
from what the conspirators proposed to themselves? — If so, his meeting 
with his plighted bride, after so many years' absence, was but a delusive 
preface to their separating for over. Or had the crusaders, a race of men 
upon whose motions it was difficult to calculate, suddenly taken arms and 
returned from the opposite shore to surprise the city ? This might very 
possibly be the case ; so numerous had been the different causes of com- 
plaint afforded to the crusaders, that, when they were now for the first time 
assembled into one body, and had heard the stories which they could 
reciprocally toll concerning the perfidy of the Greeks, nothing was so likely, 
' BO natural, even perhaps so justifiable, as that they should study revenge. 

But the sound rather resembled a point of war regularly blown, than the 
tumultuous blare of bugle-horns and trumpets, the accompaniments at once, 
and the annunciation, of a taken town, in which the horrid circumstances 
of storm had not yet given place to such stern peace as the victors' weari- 
ness of slaughter and rapine allows at length to the wretched inhabitants. 
Whatever it was, it was necessary that Ilereward should learn its purport, 
and therefore he made his way into a broad street near the barracKs, nrom 
' which the sound seemed to come, to which point, indeed, his way was 
directed for other reasons. 

The inhabitants of that quarter of the town did not appear violently 
startled b^ this military signal. The moonlight slept on the street, crossed 
by the gigantic shadowy towers of Sancta Sophia. No human being 
appeared in the streets, and such as for an instant looked from their doors 
or from their lattices, seemed to have their curiosity auickly satisfied, fur 
they withdrew their heads, and secured the opening tnrough which thej 
had peeped. 

Hereward could not help remembering the traditions which were recounted 
by the fathers of his tribe, in tho deep woods of Hampshire, and which 
spoke of invisible huntsmen, who were heard to follow with viewless horses 
and hounds the unseen chase through the depths of tho forests of Germany. 
Such it seemed were the sounds with which these haunted woods were wont 
to ring while the wild chase was up ; and with such apparent terror did the 
hearers listen to their clamour. 

" Fie I" he said, as he suppressed within him a tendency to the same 
superstitious fears ; " do such childish fancies belong to a man trusted with 
so much, and from whom so much is expected ?" He paced down the street, 
therefore, with his battle-axe over his snoulder, and the first person whom 
he saw venturing to look out of his door, he questioned concerning the 
cause of this military music at such an unaccustomed hour. 

" I cannot toll, so please you, m^ lord," said tho citizen, unwilling, il 
appeared, to remain in the open air, or to enter into conversation, and 
greatly disposed to decline further questioning. This was tho political 
citizen of ConstaDtinopl<\ wliom wo met with at the beginning of this 
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Converaation. 

The wrestler Stephanos showed himself at the next door, which was gar- 
landed with oak and ivy leaTet, in honour of soroo recent victory. lie stood 
xinshrinkine, partly encoura^d by the consciousness of personal strength, 
and partly by a rugeed surliness of temper, which is often mistaken among 
persona of this kind for real coura|^. Ilis admirer and flatterer, Lysi- 
inacbus, kept himself ensconced behind his ample shoulders. 

As Hereward passed, he put the same question sa he did to the former 
eitixen, — " Know you the meaning of these trumpets sounding so late ?" 

** You should know best yourself," answered Stephanos, doggedly ; ** for, 
to judge by your^ axe and helmet, they are your trumpets, and not ours, 
whioh disturb honest men in their first sleep." 

*' Varlot !" answered the Varangian, with an emphasis which made the 
prizer start, — " but — when that trumpet sounds, it is no time for a soldier 
to punish insolence as it deser\'cs." 

The Greek started back and bolted into his house, nearly overthrowing 
in the speed of his retreat the artist Lysimachus, who was listening to what 
passed. 

Hereward passed on to the barracks, where the military music had seemed 
to halt ; but on the Varangian crossing the threshold of thp ample court- 
yard, it broke forth again with a tremendous burst, whose clangour almost 
■tunned him, though well accustomed to the sounds. *' What is the meaning 
of this, Engelbrecht ?" he said to the Varangian sentinel, who paced axe in 
hand before the entrance. 

** The proclamation of a challenge and combat," answered Engelbrecht. 
"Strange things towards, comrade; the frantic crusaders have bit the 
Grecians, and infected them with their humour of tilting, as they say dogs 
do each other with madness." 

Hereward made no reply to the sentinel's speech, but pressed forward 
into a knot of his fellow-soldiers who were assembled in the court, half- 
armed, or, more properly, in total disarray, as just arisen from their beds, 
and huddled around the trumpets of their corps, which were drawn out in 
fall pomp. He of the gigantic instrument, whoso duty it was to intimate 
the express commands of the Emperor, was not wanting in his place, and 
the musicians were supported by a band of the Varangians in arms, headed 
by Achilles Tatius himself. Hereward could also notice, on approaching 
nearer, as his comrades made way for him, that six of the Imperial heralds 
were on duty on this occasion ; four of these (two acting at the same time) 
had already made proclamation, which was to be repeated for the third 
time by the two last, as was the usual fashion in Constantinople with Im- 
perial mandates of great conse(^uence. Achilles Tatius, the moment he 
saw his confidant, made him a sign, which Hereward understood as con- 
Teying a desire to speak with him after the proclamation was over. The 
herald, after the flourish of trumpets was finished, commenced in these 
words : 

** By the authority of the resplendent and divine Prince Alexius Com- 
nenuji. Emperor of the most holy Roman Empire, his Imperial Majesty 
desires it to be made known to all and sundry the subjects of his empire, 
whatever their race of blood may bo, or at whatever shrine of divinity they 
happen to bend — Know ye, therefore, that upon the second day after this is 
dated, our beloved son-in-law, the much esteemed Csesar, hath taken upon 
him to do battle with our sworn enemy, Robert, Count of Paris, on account 
of his insolent conduct, by presuming publicly to occupy our royal seat, and 
no less by breaking, in our Imperial presence, those curious specimens of 
art, ornamenting our throne, called by tradition the Lions of Solomon. And 
that there may not remain a man in Europe who shall dare to say that the 
QrecioDB are behind other parts of the world in any of the manly ezercisef 
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"which Christian nations use, the said noble enemies, renonncing all assi 
ance from falsehood, from spells, or from maj^ic, shall debate this qua 
in three courses with grinded spears, and three passages of arms wi 
sharpened swords; the field to be at the judgment of the honourah 
Emperor, and to be decided at his most gracious and unerring pleas 
Ana so God show the right I" 

Another formidable flourish of the tmmpctB concluded the ceremo 




Achilles then dismissed the attendant troops, as well as the heralds a 
musicians, to their respective quarters ; and having got Hereward close 
his side, enquired of him whether he had learned any thing of the priaon^sj) 
Robert, Count of Paris. 

** Nothing,'' said the Varangian, "save the tidings your proclamatfoii^ 
contains." 

" You think, then,*' said Achilles, " that the Count has been a party to it." 

" He ought to have been so," answered the Varangian. " I know jiio on« 
but himself entitled to take burden for his appearance in the lists." 

" Why, look you," said the Acolyte, " my most excellent, though blunt- 
witted llereward, this Caesar of ours hath bad the extravagance to venture 
his tender wit in comparison to that of Achilles Tatius. lie stands upon 
bis honour, too, this ineffable fool, and is displeased with the idea of being 
supposed either to challenge a woman, or to receive a challenge at her 
hand. He has substituted, therefore, the name of the lord instead of the 
lady. If the Count fail to appear, the Caesar walks forward^hallenger and 
successful combatant at a cheap rate, since no one has encountered him, 
and claims that the lady should be delivered up to him as a captive of bis 
dreaded bow and spear. This will be the signal for a general tumult, in 
which, if the Emperor be not slain on the spot, he will be conveyed to the 
dungeon of his own Blacquemal, there to endure the doom which his cruelty 
has inflicted upon so many others." 

"But" — said the Varangian. 

"But — but — but," said his officer; " but thou art a fool. Canst thon 
not see that this /^^llant Caesar is willing to avoid the risk of encountering 
with this lady, while he earnestly desires to be supposed willing to meet 
her husband ? It is our business to fix the combat in such a shape as to 
bring all who are prepared for insurrection together in arms to play their 
parts. Do thou only see that our trusty friends are placed near to the 
Emperor's person, and in such a manner as to keep from him the ofiScious 
and meddling portion of guards, who may be disposechto assist him ; and 
whether the Caesar fights a combat with lord or Lady, or whether there be 
any combat at all or not, the revolution shall be accomplished, and the 
Tatii shall replace the Comncni upon the Imperial throne of Constantinople. 
Go, my trusty Hereward. Thou wilt not forget that the signal vrord of the 
insurrection is Ursel, who lives in the affections of the people, although his 
body, it is said, has long lain a corpse in the dungeons of the Blacquer- 
nal." 

"What was this Ursel," said Hereward, "of whom I hear men talk so 
yariously ?" 

"A competitor for the crovm with Alexius Comnenus — good, brave, and 
honest; but overpowered by the cunning, rather than the skill or bravery 
of his foe. lie aied, as I believe, in the Blacquornal ; though when, or 
how, there are few that can say. But, up and be doing, my Hereward I 
Speak encouragement to the Varangians — Interest whomsoever thou const 
to join us. Of the Immortals, as they are called, and of the discontented 
citizens, enough are prepared to fill up the cry, and follow in the wake of 
those on whom wo must rely as the beginners of the enterprise. No longer 
shall Alexius's cunning, in avoiding popular assemblies, avail to protect 
him ; he cannot, with regard to his honour, avoid being present at a combat 
to be fought beneath hjs own eye; and Meroury be prained for the elo- 
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aence vhich inspired him, after some hesitation, to dotermino for the 
roc!amation !" 

*• Yuu have seen him, then, this evening?" said the Varangian. 

•• Seen him I Unquestionably," answered the Acolyte. ** Had I ordered 
lese trumpets to be sounded withoat his knowledge, the blast had blown 
le head from my shoulders.'' 

*' I had wellnigh met you at the palace," said Ilereward ; while his heart 
irobbed almost as high as if he had actually had such a dangerous 
acounter. 

** I heard something of it," said Achilles ; " that you came to take the 
arting orders of him who now acts the sovereign, surely, had I seen you 
bere, with that steadfast, open, seemingly honest countenance, clieating the 
rily Greek by very dint or bluntncss, I had not forborne laughing at the 
OBtrast between that and the thoughts of thy heart.'' 

" Qod alone," said Hereward, " knows the thoughts of our hearts ; but I 
ake him to witness, that I am faithful to my promise, and will discharge 
lie task intrusted to me." 

"Bravo! mine honest Anglo-Saxon," said Achilles. "I pray thee to 
cmll my slaves to unarm me ; and when thou thyself doffest those weapons 
»f an ordinary lifeguard's-man, tell them they never shall above twice more 
enclose the limbs of one for whom fate has much more fitting garments in 
rtore." 

Hereward dared not intrust his voice with an answer to so critical a 
ipeech ; he boiK;pd profoundly, and retired to his own quarters in the 
tmilding. 

Upon entering the apartment, he was immediately saluted by the voice 
of Count Robert, in joyful accents, not suppressed by the fear of making 
himself heard, though prudence should have made that uppermost in his 
mind. 

" Uast thou heard it, my dear Ilereward," he said — " hast thou heard 
the proclamation, by which this Greek antelope hath defied me to tilting 
with grinded spears, and fighting three passages of arms with sharpened 
•words? Yet there is something strange, too, that ho should not think it 
Mfer to hold my lady to the encounter ! lie may thifik, perhaps, that the 
erosaders would not permit such a battle to be K>ught. but, by our Lady 
of the Broken Lances 1 he little knows that the men of the West hold their 
ladies' character for courage as jealously as they do their own. This whole 
niffht have I been considering in what armour I shall clothe me ; what shift 
I ehali make for a steed ; and whether I shall not honour him sufficiently 
bj using Tranchefer, as my only weapon, against his whole armour, offensive 
and defensive." 

^ •* I shall take care, however," said Ilereward, " that thou art better pro- 
dded in case of need. — Thou knowest not the Greeks." 
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Tav Varangian did not leave the Count of Paris until the latter had 

Klfwsed in his hands his signet-ring, aemee, (as the heralds express it^) with 
inees spliniered, and bearing the proud motto, *' Mine yet unscathed." 
E^vided with this symbol of confidence, it was now his business to take 
order for communicating the approaching solemnity to the leader of the 
erasading army, and demanding from him, in the name of Robert of Paris, 
■ad the Lady ISrenhilda, such a detachment of western oaTaliera as might 

Q 
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ensuro strict obsorrancc of honour and honesty in the airanj^emenl of tlw 
lists, and during tho progress of the combat. The duties iinpo<fc<l no 
llercward were such as to render it impossible for him to proceed personally 
to tho camp of Godfrey ; and though there were many of the Varanpiana 
in whose fidelity he could have trusted, he knew of none amon<]; those 
under his immediate commaud whose intelligence, on so novel an occasion, 
might bo entirely depended on. In this perplexity, he strolled, perhaps 
without well knowing why, to the gardens of Agelastcs, where fortune once 
more produced him an interview with Bertha. 

No sooner had Ilereward made her aware of his difficulty, than the faithful 
bower-maiden's resolution was taken. 

*• I see," said she, " that the peril of this part of the adventure must rest 
with me; and wherefore should it not? My mistress, in the bosom of 
prosperity, offered herself to go forth into the wide world for my sake: I 
will for hers go to tho camp of this Frankish lord. Ho is an honourable 
man, and a pious Christian, and his followers are faithful pilgrims. A 
woman can have nothing to fear who goes to such men upon such an 
errand." 

The Varangian, however, was too well acquainted with the manners of 
camps to permit the fair Bertha to go alone. He provided, therefore, for 
her safe-guard a trusty old soldier, bound to his person by long kindness 
and confidence, and having thoroughly possessed ner of the particulars of 
tho message she was to deliver, and desired her to be in readiness without 
the enclosure at peep of dawn, returned once more to his barracks. 

With the earliest light, Ilereward was again at the spot where he bad 
parted overnight with Bertha, accompanied by the honest soldier to whoM 
care he meant to confide her. In a short time, he had seen them safely on 
board of a ferry-boat lying in tho harbour ; the master of which readily 
admitted them, after some examination of their license, to pass to Seutan, 
which was forged in the name of the Acolyte, as authorised by that foul 
conspirator, and which agreed with the appearance of old Osmund and his 
young charge. 

The morning was lovely ; and erelong the town of Scutari opened on the 
view of the travellers, glittering, as now, with a variety of architecture, 
which, though it might be termed fantxistical, could not be denied the praise 
of beauty. These buildings rose boldly out of a thick grove of cypres'<08, 
and other huge trees, the larger, probably, as they were respected for filling 
the cemeteries, and being the guardians of tho dead. 

At the period we mention, another circumstance, no less striking than 
beautiful, rendered doubly interesting a scene which must have boon at all 
times greatly so. A large portion of that miscellaneous army which came 
to regain tho holy places of Palestine, and the blessed Sepulchre itself, 
from the infidel -. had established themselves in a camp within a mile, jr 
thereabouts, of Scutari. Although, therefore, the crusaders were destitute 
in a great measure of the use of tents, the army (excepting the pavilions of 
some leaders of high rank) had constructed for themselves temporary huts, 
nut unpleasing to the eye, being decorated with leaves and flowers, while 
the tall pennons and banners that floated over them with various devices, 
showed that the flower of Europe were assembled at that place. A lou4 
and varied murmur, resembling that of a thronged hive, floated from the 
camp of the crusaders to tlie neighbouring town of Scutari, and every now 
and then tho deep tone was broken by some shriller sound, the note of some 
musical instrument, or tho treble scream of some child or female, in fear or 
in gaiety 

The party at length landed in safety ; and as they approached one of the 
gates of the camp, there sallied forth a brisk array of gallant cavaliers, 
pages, and squires, exercising their masters' horses or their own. From 
the Doise they made, oonveraiDg at the very top of their Yoioes, gftUopia^ 
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CIV. >'*::w:. aiv! pr.ni.-iir,' tl;"ir j.iillVovs. it >''"]ii' J :;•• :!' tli- ir ■■.•irly di- •ir'Tm.! 
laid oaUi.'d thi'iu to exerciso ere llie iuino8 of i;ist iiij^bt's revel wcro 
thoroughly dissipated by repose. So soon as thoy saw Bertha and her 

Fart3', they approached them with cries which marked their country was 
taly — ** Al'erta ! alberta ! — lloba de gaadagno, cameradi !" * 
Tbej gathered round the Anglo-Sazun maiden and her companions, re- 
peating their cries in a manner which made Bertha tremble. Their general 
oemand was, "What was her business in their camp?" 

** I would to the «roncral-in-chief, cavaliers," answered Bertha, " having a 
Bccrot message to his ear." 

*' For whose ear?" said a leader of the party, a handsome youth of about 
ci<;hteen years of age, who seemed either to have a sounder brain than his 
fellows, or to have overflowed it with less wine. " Which of our leaders do 
jou come hither to see ?" he demanded. 

•* Godfrey of Bouillon." 

''Indeed!" said the page who had spoken first; "can nothing of loss 
consequence serve thy turn ? Take a look amongst us ; young are we all, 
and rea^ionably wealthy. My Lord of Bouillon is old, and if he has any 
sequins, ho is not like to lavish them in this way." 

•* Still I have a token to Godfrey of Bouillon," answered Bertha, " an 
assured one ; and ho will little thank any who obstructs my free passage to 
bim ;" and therewithal showing; a little case, in which the signet of the 
Count of Paris was enclosed, " I will trust it in your hands," she said, '* if 
you promise not to open it, but to give me free access to the noble leader of 
the crusaders." 

" I will," said the youth, " and if such bo the Duke's pleasure, thou shalt 
be admitted to him." 

" Ernest the Apulian, thy dainty Italian wit is caught in a trap," said 
one of his companions. 

. "Thou art an ultramontane fool, Polydore," returned Ernest; "there 
may be more in this than either thy wit or mine is able to fathom. This^ 
maiden and one of her attendants wear a dress belonging to the Varangian 
Imperial guard. They have perhaps been intrusted with a message from 
the EmpKiror, and it is not irreconcilable with Alcxius's politics to send it 
through such messengers as these. Let us, therefore, convey them in all 
honour to the General's tent." 

" With all my heart," said Polydore. " A blue-eyed wench is a pretty 
thing, but I like not the sauce of the camp-marshal, nor his taste in attiring 
men who gave way to temptation.f Yet, ere I prove a fool like my com- 
panion, I would ask who or what this pretty maiden is, who comes to put 
noble princes and holy pilgrims in mind that they have in their time had 
the follies of men ?" 

Bertha advanced and whispered in the ear of Ernest. Meantime joke 
followed jest, among Polydore and the rest of the gay youths, in riotous 
and ribald succession, which, however characteristic of the rude speakers, 
may as well be omitted here. Their effect was to shako in some dcgi'ce the 
fortitude of the Saxon maiden, who had some difficulty in mustering courage 
to address them. " As you have mothers, gentlemen," she said, " as you 
have fair sisters, whom you would protect from dishonour with your best 
blood — as you love and honour those holy places which you are sworn to 
free from the infidel enemy, have compassion on me, that you may merit 
success in your undertaking !" 

" Fear nothing, maiden," said Ernest, " I will be your protector ; and 
you, my comrades, be ruled hj me. I have, during your brawling, taken 
a view, though somewhat against my promise, of the pledge which she 

* Tliat ■— ^ Tike head ! take heed I there is bootjr. comnulrs !" 

t PenMNM amoiuc Uie Cravadera A>ond Kuilijr of certain aflenoea, did penanre in a dreai of tar and feathera 
tiMaiii a ia aoppoaed a poiuahniaat of mudero inveuliou. 
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bears, and if she who presents it is affronted or maltreated, be assured 
Godfroy of Bouillon \\\\\ scvorely avenge the wrong done her." 

"Nay, coninnlo, if thou canst warrant us so much," said Polydore, "I 
will myself be most anxious to conduct the young woman in honour and 
safety to 5^ir (lodfrey's tent." 

•* 'rhe Princes," 8jii<l Ernest, *' must be nigh meeting there in council. 
What I have said I will warrant and uphold with hand and life. More I 
might guess, but I conclude this sensible young maiden can speak for 
herself." 

" Now, Heaven bless thee, gallant squire," said Bertha, " and make tbco 
alike bravo and fortunate ! Eiubarrass yourself no farther about me, thaa 
to deliver me safe to your leader, Godfrey." 

*• We spend time," said Ernest, springing from his horse. ** You are no 
soft Eastern, fair mai<l, and I presume you will find yourself under no 
difficulty in managing a quiet horse?" 

•• Not the least," said IJertha, as, wrapping herself in her cassock, she 
sprung from the ground, and alighted upon the spirited palfrey, as a linnet 
stoops upon a rose-bush. *' And now, sir, as my business really brooks no 
delay, I will be indebted to you to show mo instantly to the tent of Duke 
Godfrey of Bouillon." 

By availing herself of this courtesy of the young Apulian, Bertha ina- 
prudently separated herself from the old Varangian ; but the intentions of 
the youth were honourable, and he conducted her through the tents and 
huts to the pavilion of the celebrated Gencral-in-chief of the Crusade. 

** Here," lie said, "you must tarry for a space, under the guardianship 
of my companions," (for two or three of the pages had accompanied them, 
out of curio^ty to see the issue,) "and I will take tho commands of the 
Duke of Bouillon upon tho subiect." 

To this nothing could be objected, and Bertha had nothing better to do, 
than to admire the outside of the tent, which, in ono of Aiexius's fits of 
generosity and munificence, had been presented by the Greek Emperor to 
the Chief of the Franks. It was raised upon tall spear-shaped poles, which 
had the semblance of gold; its curtains were of tiiick stuff, manufactured 
of silk, cotton, and gold thread. The warders who stood round, were (at 
least during the time that the council was held) old grave men, the personal 
squires of the body, most of them, of the sovereigns who had taken the Cross, 
and who could, therefore, be trusted as a guard over the assembly, without 
danger of their blabbing what they might overhear. Their appearance wa« 
serious and considerate, and they looked like men who had taken upon them 
the Cross, not as an idle adventure of arms, but as a purpose of the most 
solemn and serious nature. One of these stopt the Italian, and demanded what 
business authorized him to press forward into the council of the crusaders, 
who wore already taking their scats. The page answered by giving his 
name, " Ernest of Otranto, page of Prince Tancred ;" and stated that ha 
announced a young woman, who bore a token to the Duke of Bouillon, adding 
that it was accompanied by a message for his own ear. 

Bertha, meantime, laid aside her mantle, or upper garment, and disposed 
the rest of her dress according to the Anglo-vSaxon costume. She had hardly 
completed this task, before the page of Prince Tancred returned, to conduct 
her into the presence of the council of tho Crusade. She followed hia 
signal ; while the other young men who had accompanied her, wondering 
at tho apparent ease with which she gained admittance, drew back to a re- 
spectful distance from the tent, and thero canvassed the singularity of their 
morning's adventure. 

In the meanwhile, the ambassadress herself entered the council chamber, 
exhibiting an agreeable mixture of shamefacedness and reserve, together 
with a bold determination to do her duty at all events. There were about 
fifteen of tho principal cru;)adcr8 assemblod in council, with their chieftain 
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Godfrey. lie himself was a tall strong man, arrived at that period of life 
in which men are supposed to have lost none of their resolution, while they 
have acquired a wisdom and circumspection unknown to their earlier years. 
The countenance of Godfrey bespoKe both prudence and boldness, and 
resembled his hair, where a few threads of silver were already mingled 
with his raven locks. 

Tancred, the noblest knight of the Christian chivalry, skt at no great dis- 
tance from him, with Ilugh, Earl of Vermandois, generally called the Great 
Count, the selfish and wily Bohemond, the powerful Raymond of Provence, 
and others of the principal crusaders, all more or less completely sheathed 
in armour. 

Bertha did not allow her courage to be broken down, but advancing with 
a timid grace towards Godfrey, she placed in his hands the signet which 
bad been restored to her by the young page, and after a deep obeisance, 
Fpoke these words: "Godfrey, Count of Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine tho 
L*)wer, Chief of the Uoly Lnterpriso called the Crusade, and you, his 
gallant comrades, peers, and companions, by whatever titles you may be 
honoured, I, an humble maiden of England, daughter of Engelred, origi- 
nally a franklin of Ilampsbire, and since Chieftain of the Foresters, or free 
Anglo-Saxons, under the command of the celebrated Edric, do claim what 
credence is due to the bearer of the true pledge which I put into your hand, 
on the part of one not the least considerable of your own body. Count 
Robert of Paris" 

*'Our most honourable confederate," said Godfrey, looking at the ring. 
"Most of you, my lords, must, I think, know this signet — a field sown with 
the fragments of many splintered lances." Tho signet was handed from 
one of the Assembly to another, and generally recognised. 

When Godfrey had signified so much, tho maiden resumed her message. 
"To all true crusaders, therefore, comrades of Godfrey of Bouillon, and 
especially to tho Duke himself, — to all, I say, excepting Bohemond of 
^arentuoT, whom he counts unworthy of his notice" 

** Uah ! me unworthy of his notice," said Bohemond. " What mean you 
by that, damsel? — But tho Count of Paris sliall answer it to mo." 

" Under your favour. Sir Bohemond," said Godfrey, ** no. Our articles 
i^nounce the sending of challenges among ourselves, and the matter, if not 
dropt betwixt the parties, must be referred to tho voice of this honourable 
council.** 

" I think I guess the business now, my lord,'' said Bohemond. " The 
Count of Paris is disposed to turn and tear me, because I offered him good 
Counsel on the evening before we left Constantinople, when he neglected to 
accept or be guided by it" 

•' It will be the more easily explained when we have heard his message," 
said Godfrey. — '* Speak forth Lord Kobert of Paris's charge, damsel, that 
we may take some order with that which now seems a perplexed business." 

Bertha resumed her message ; and, having briefly narrated the recent 
events, thus concluded : — " The battle is to be done to-morrow, about two 
hours after daybreak, and the Count entreats of the noble Duke of Lor- 
raine that he will permit some fifty of the lances of France to attend the 
deed of arms, and secure that fair and honourable conduct which he has 
otherwise some doubts of receiving at tho hands of his adversary. Or if 
any young and gallant knight should, of his own free will, wish to view the 
laid combat, the Count will feel his presence as an honour ; always he 
desires that the name of such knight be numbered carefully with the armed 
crusaders who shall attend in the lists, and that the whole shall be limited, 
by Duke Godfrey's own inspection, to fifty lances only, which are enough to 
obtain tho protection required, while moro would be considered as a prepa- 
ration for aggression ui>on the Grecians, and occasion the revival of disputes 
which ore now happily at rest'' 

q2 
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Bertha hail no soonor finished delivering her manifesto, and made with 
great grace her obei8:ince to the council, than a sort of whisper took place 
lu the fiiisembly, whicli soon assumed a more lively tone. 

Their solemn vow not to turn their back upon Palestine, now that they 
had set their hands to the plough, was strongly urged by some of the elder 
knights of the council, and two or three high prelates, who had by this 
time entered to take share in the deliberations. The young knights, on the 
other hand, were fired with indignation on hearing the manner in which 
their comrade had been trepanned ; and few of them could think of missing 
a combat in the lists in a country in which such sights were so rare, ana 
where one was to bo fought so near them. 

Godfrey rested his brow on his hand, and seemed in great perplexity. To 
break with the Greeks, after having suffered so many injuries in order to 
maintain the advantage of keeping the peace with them, seemed very impo- 
litic, and a sacrifice of all he had obtained by a long course of painful for- 
bearance towards Alexius Comncnus. On the other hand, he was bound 
as a man of honour to resent the injury offered to Count Robert of Paris, 
whose reckless spirit of chivalry made him the darling of the army. It 
was the cause, too, of a beautiful lady, and a brave one: every knight in 
the host would think himself bound, by his vow, to hasten to her defence. 
When Godfrey spoke, it was to complain of the difficulty of the determina- 
tion, and the short time there was to consider the case. 

** With submisiiion to my Lord Duke of Lorraine," said Tancred, "I was 
a knight ere 1 was a crusader, and took on me the vows of chivalry, ere I 
placed this blessed sign upon my shoulder ; the vow first made must be first 
discharged. I will therefore do penance for neglecting, for a space, the 
obligations of the second vow, while I observe that which recalls me to the 
first duty of knighthood, — the relief of a distressed lady in the hands of 
men whose conduct towards her, and towards this host, in every respect 
entitles me to call them treacherous faitours." 

*' If my kimsman Tancred," said Bohemond, *• will check his impetuosity, 
and you, my lords, will listen, as you have sometimes deigned to do, to my 
advice, 1 think I can direct you how to keep clear of any breach of your 
oath, and yet fully to relieve our distressed fellow-pilgrims. — I see some 
suspicious looks are cast towards mc, which arc caused perhaps by the 
churlish manner in which this violent, and, in this case, almost insane young 
warrior, has protested against receiving my assistance. My great offence is 
the having given him warning, by precept and example, of the treachery 
which was about to be practised against him, and instructed him to use for- 
bearance and temperance. My warning he altogether contemned — my 
example he neglected to follow, and foil into the snare which was spread, as 
it were, before his very eyes. Yet the Count of Paris, in rashly contemning 
me, has acted only from a temper which misfortune and disappointment 
have rendered irrational and frantic. I am so far from bearing him ilU 
will, that, with .your lordship's permission, and that of the present council, 
I will haste to the place of rendezvous with fifty lances, making up the 
retinue which attends upon each to at least ten men, which will make the 
stipulated auxiliary force equal to five hundred ; and with these I can have 
little doubt of rescuing the Count and his lady." 

" Nobly proposed," said the Duke of Bouillon ; " and with a charitable 
forgiveness of injuries which becomes our Christian expedition. But thna 
hast forgot the main difficulty, brother Bohemond, that we are sworn never 
to turn back upon the sacred journey." 

** If we can elude that oath upon the present occasion, '' said Bohemond, 
** it becomes our duty to do so. Are we such bad horsemen, or are our 
steeds so awkward, that wo cannot rein them back from this to the landing- 
place at Scutari? We can get them on shipboard in the same retrograde 
manner, and when we arrive in Kurope, where our vow binds us no lunger, 
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the Count and Coontess of Paris are rescued, and our tow remains entiro 
in the Chancery of Heaven." 

A general shout arose — " Long life to the gallant Bohemond I — Shame to 
us if we do not flj to the assistance of so valiant a knight, and a lady so 
loTely, since we can do so without breach of our tow/' 

" The question," said Godfrey, " appears to me to be eluded rather than 
solved; yet such evasions have been admitted by the most learned and 
scrupulous clerks ; nor do I hesitate to admit of Bohemond's expedient, any 
more than if the enemy had attacked our rear, which might have occasioned 
our countermarching to be a case of absolute necessity." 

Some there were m the assembly, particularly the churchmen, inclined 
to think that the oath by which the crusaders had solemnly bound them- 
selves, ought to be as literally obeyed. But Peter the Ilermit, who had a 
place in the council, and possessed great weight, declared it as his opinion, 
" That since the precise onservance of their vow would tend to diminish the 
forces of the crusade, it was in fact unlawful, and should not be kept accord* 
in^ to the literal meaning, if, by a fair construction, it could be eluded." 

lie offered himself to back the animal which he bestrode — that is, his ass ; 
and though he was diverted from showing this example by the remonstrances 
of Godfrey of Bouillon, who was afraid of his becoming a scandal in the 
eyes of the heathen, yet he so prevailed by his arguments, that the knights, 
far from scrupling to countermarch, eagerly contended which should have 
the honour of making one of the party which should retrograde to Constan- 
tinople, see the combat, and bring back to the host in safety the valorous 
Count of Paris, of whose victory no one doubted, and his Amazonian 
Countess. 

This emulation was also put an end to by the authority of Godfrey, who 
bimself selected the fifty knights who were to compose the party. They 
Were chosen from different nations, and the command of the whole was 
given to young Tancred of Otranto. Notwithstanding the claim of Bohe- 
xnond, Godfrey detained the latter, under the pretext tnat his knowledge of 
the country and people was absolutely necessary to enable the council to 
form the plan of the campaign in Syria ; but in reality he dreaded the sel- 
fishness of a man of great ingenuity as well as military skill, who, finding 
himself in a separate command, might bo tempted, should opportunities 
arise, to enlarge his own power and dominion, at the expense ot the pious 
purposes of the crusade in general. The younger men of the expedition 
"Were chiefly anxious to procure such horses as had been thoroughly trained, 
and could go through with ease and temper the manoeuvre of equitation, by 
ivbich it was designed to render legitimate the movement which they had 
irecourse to. The selection was at length made, and the detachment ordered 
to draw up in the rear, or upon the eastward line of the Christian encamp- 
ment. In the meanwhile, Godfrey charged Bertha with a message for the 
Count of Paris, in which, slightly censuring him for not observing more 
caution in his intercourse with the Greeks, ne informed him that be had 
sent a detachment of fifty lances, with the corresponding squires, pages, 
men-at-arms, and cross-bows, five hundred in number, commanded by the 
valiant Tancred, to his assistance. The Duke also informed him, that he 
had added a suit of armour of the best temper Milan could afford, together 
with a trusty war-horse, which he entreatea him to use upon the field of 
battle ; for Bertha had not omitted to intimate Count Robert's want of the 
means of knightly equipment. The horse was brought before the pavilion 
accordingly, completely barbed or armed in steel, and laden with armour 
for the Knight's body. Godfrey himself put the bridle into Bertha's 
hand. 

*' Thou need'st not fear to trust thyself with this steed, he is as gentle and 
docile as he is fleet and brave. Place thyself on his back, and take heed 
thou stir not from the side of the noble Prince Tancred of Otranto, who 
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will be the faithful defender of a maiden that has this day shown dexteritj, 
courage, and fidelity." 

Bertha bowed low, as her cheeks glowed at praise from one whose talents 
and worth were in such pjeneral esteem, as to nave raised him to the distin- 
guished situation of leatler of a host which numbered in it the bravest and 
most distinguished captains of Christendom. 

"Who are yon two persons?" continued Godfrey, speaking of the com* 
panions of Bertha, whom he saw in the distance before the tent. 

" The one," answered the damsel, *' is the master of the ferry-boat which 
brought me over ; and the other an old Varangian who came hither as my 
protector." 

" As they may come to employ their eyes here, and their tongues on the 
opposite side," returned the general of the crusaders, ** I do not think it 
prudent to let them accompany you. They shall remain here for some short 
time. The citizens of Scutari will not comprehend for some space what our 
intention is, and I could wish Prince Tancred and his attendants to be tbe 
first to announce their own arrival." 

Bertha accordingly intimated the pleasure of the French general to the 
parties, without naming his motives ; when the ferryman began to exclaim 
on the hardship of intercepting him in his trade ; and Osmund to complain 
of being detained from his duties. But Bertha, by the orders of Godfrey, 
loft them, with the assurance that they would be soon at liberty. Finding 
themselves thus abandoned, each applied himself to bis favourite amuse- 
ment. The ferryman occupied himself in staring about at all that was new; 
and Osmund, having in the meantime accepted an offer of breakfast from 
some of the domestics, was presently engaged with a flask of such red wine 
as would have reconciled him to a worse lot than that which he at present 
experienced. 

The detachment of Tancred, fifty spears and their armed retinue, which 
amounted fully to five hundred wen, after having taken a short and hasty 
refreshment, were in arms and mounted before the sultry hour of noon. 
After some manoeuvres, of which the Greeks of Scutari, whoso curiosity 
was awakened by the preparations of the detachment, were at a loss to com- 
prehend the purpose, they formed into a single column, having four men in 
front. When the horses were in this position, the whole riders at once 
began to rein back. Tbe action was one to which both the cavaliers and 
their horses were well accustomed, nor did it at first afford much surprise 
to the spectators ; but when the same retrograde evolution was continued, 
and the body of crusaders seemed about to enter the town of Scutari in 60 
extraordinary a fashion, some idea of the truth began to occupy the citizens. 
The cry at length was general, when Tancred and a few others, whose horses 
were unusually well-trained, arrived at the port, and possessed themselves of 
a galley, into which they led their horses, and, disregarding all opposition 
from the Imperial officers of the haven, pushed the vessel off from the shore. 

Other cavaliftrs did not accomplish their purpose so easily ; the riders, or 
the horses, were less accustomed to continue in the constrained pace for 
such a considerable length of time, so that many of the knights, having 
retrogrjided for one or two hundred yards, thought their vow was sufficiently 
observed by having so far deferred to it, and riding in the ordinary manner 
into the town, seized without further ceremony on some vessels, which, not- 
withstanding the orders of the Greek Emperor, had been allowed to remain 
on the Asiatic side of the strait. Some less able horsemen met with various 
accidents ; for though it was a proverb of the time, that nothing was so 
bold as a blind horse, yet from this mode of equitation, where neither horse 
nor rider saw the way he was going, some steeds were overthrown, others 
backed upon dangerous obstacles ; and tbe bones of the cavaliers them- 
Bclvcs suffered much more than would have been the case in an ordinary 
march. 
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Those horsf^mcn, also, vrho met with falls, incnrred the danger of being 
slain by the Greeks, had not Godfrey, surmounting his rcli<rious scruples, 
despatched a squadron to extricate them — a task which they performed 
with great ease. The greater part of Tancred's followers succeeded in em- 
barking, as was intended, nor was there more than a score or two finally 
amissing. To accomplish their voyage, however, even the Prince of Otranto 
himself, and most of his followers, were obliged to betake themselves to the 
unknightly labours of the oar. This they found extremely difficult, as well 
from the state both of the tide and the wind, as from the want of practice 
at the exercise. Godfrey in person viewed their progress anxiously, from 
a neighbouring height, and perceived with regret the difficulty which they 
found in making their way, which was still more increased by the necessity 
for their keeping in a body, and waiting for the slowest and worst manned 
vessels, which considerably detained those that were more expeditious. 
They made some progress, however; nor had the commander-in-chief the 
least doubt, that before sunset they would safely reach the opposite side of 
the strait. 

He retired at length from his post of observation, having placed a careful 
sentinel in his stead, with directions to bring him word the instant that the 
detachment reached the opposite shore. This the soldier could easily dis- 
cern by the eye, if it was daylight at the time ; if, on the contrary, it was 
night before they could arrive, the Prince of Otranto had orders to show 
certain lights, which, in case of their meeting resistance from the Greeks, 
should be arranged in a peculiar manner, so as to indicate danger. 

Godfrey then explained to the Greek authorities of Scutari, whom he 
sammoned before him, the necessity there was that he should keep in readi- 
ness such vessels as could be procured, with which, in case of need, he was 
determined to transport a strong division from his army to support those 
who had gone before. He then rode back to his camp, the confused mur- 
murs of which, rendered more noisy by the various discussions concerning 
the events of the day, rolled off from the numerous host of the crusaders, 
and mingled with the hoarse sound of the many-billowed Hellespont. 



Cjiapht tjit €iiitDtii-/niirtli. 

All to prapared— the chambers of the mine 

Are cramm'd with the combuatibie, which, harmlen 

While yet aakiodled, as the sable sand, 

Needs bat a »parfc to change its nalare so. 

That be who wakes it from its slombntos mood. 

Dreads scarce the ezplo»iou less than he who knows 

lliat 'tis his towers which meet its fury. 

A:fOimcou8. 

When the sky is darkened suddenly, and the atmosphere grows thick and 
•tifiing, the lower ranks of creation entertain the ominous sense of a coming 
tempest. The birds fly to the thickets, the wild creatures retreat to the 
closest covers which their instinct gives them the habit of frequenting, and 
domestic animals show their apprehension of the approaching thunder- 
storm by singular actions and movements inferring fear and disturbance. 

It seems that human nature, when its original habits are cultivated and 
attended to, possesses, on similar occasions, something of that prescient fore- 
boding, which announces the approaching tempest to the inferior ranks of 
ereatioD. The CQltivation of our intellectual powers goes perhaps too far. 
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when it teaches us entirely to suppress and disregard those natural feeling, 
yrhioh were originally designed as sentinels by which nature warned us of 
impending danger. 

Something of the kind, however, still remains, and that species of feeling 
which announces to us sorrowful or alarming tidings, may be said, like the 
prophecies of the weird sisters, to come over us like a sudden cloud. 

During the fatal day which was to precede the combat of the Cjesar with 
the Count of Paris, there were current through the city of Constantinople 
the most contradictory, and at the same time the most terrific reports. 
Privy conspiracy, it was alleged, was on the very eve of breaking out; 
open war, it was reported by others, was about to shake her banners over 
the devoted city ; the precise cause was not agreed upon, any more than the 
nature of the enemy. Some said that the barbarians from the borders of 
Thracia, the Hungarians, as they were termed, and the Comani, were on 
their march from the frontiers to surprise the city ; another report stated 
that the Turks, who, during this period, were established in Asia, had 
resolved to prevent the threatened attack of the crusaders upon Palestine, 
by surprising not only the Western Pilgrims, but the Christians of the 
East, by one of their innumerable invasions, executed with their charac- 
teristic rapidity. 

Another report, approaching more near to the truth, declared that the 
crusaders themselves, having discovered their various causes of complaint 
against Alexius Comnenus, had resolved to march back their united forces 
to the capital, 'vs^th a view of dethroning or chastising him ; and the citizeos 
were dreadfully alarmed for the consequences of the resentment of men so 
fierce in ti^ir habits and so strange in their manners. In short, although 
they di(Piwt all agree on the precise cause of danger, it was yet generally 
alk)wed that something of a dreadful kind was impending, which appeared 
to bo in a certain degree confirmed by the motions that were taking place 
among the troops. The Varangians, as well as the Immortals, were gradu- 
ally assembled, and placed in occupation of the strongest parts of the city, 
until at length the fleet of galleys, row-boats, and transports, occupied by 
Tancred ana his party, were observed to put themselves in motion from 
Scutari, and attempt to gain such a height in the narrow sea, as upon the 
turn of the tide should transport them to the port of the capital. 

Alexius Comnenus was himself struck at this unexpected movement on 
the part of the crusaders. Yet, after some conversation with Ilereward, on 
whom he had determined to repose his confidence, and had now gone too far 
to retreat, he became reassured, the more especially by the limited size of 
the detachment which seemed to meditate so bold a measure as an attack 
upon his capital. To those around him he said with carelessness, that it 
was hardly to be supposed that a trumpet could blow to the charge, within 
bearing of the crusaders* camp, without some out of so many knights coming 
forth to sec the cause and the issue of the conflict 

The conspirators also had their secret fears when the little armament of 
Tancred had been seen on the straits. Agelastes mounted a mule, and went 
to the shore of the sea, at the place now called Galata. He met Bertha's 
old ferryman, whom Godfrey had set at liberty, partly in contempt, and 
partly that the report he was likely to make, might serve to amuse the con- 
spirators in the city. Closely examined by Agelastes, ho confessed that the 
present detachment, so far as he understood, was dospatehed at the instance 
of Bohemond, and was under the command of his kinsman Tancred, whose 
well-known banner was floating from the headmost vessel. This gave 
courage to Agelastes, who, in the course of his intrigues, had opened a private 
communication with the wily and ever mercenary Prince of Antioch. The 
obiect of the philosopher had been to obtain from Bohemond a body of his 
followers to co-operate in the intended conspiracy, and fortify the party of 
insurgents. It is true, that Bohemond had returned no answer, bat the 
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leeoant now giTen by the ferryman, and the sight of Tnncrcd the iLinsman 
3f Bohemond's banner displayed on the straits, satisfied the philosopher that 
biB offers, his presents, and his promises, had gained to his side the avari- 
cious Italian, and that this band had been selected by Bohemond, and were 
coming to act in his favour. 

As Agelastcs turned to go off, he almost jostled a person, as much 
muffled up, and apparently as unwilling to be known, as the philosopher 
himself. Alexius Cfomnenus, however — for it was the Emperor himself — 
knew Agelastes, though rather from his stature and gestures, than his 
ooantenance ; and could not forbear whispering in his ear, as he passed, the 
well-known lines, to which the pretended sage's various acquisitions gave 
■ome degree of point: — 

** Grammatirns. rhetor, ff>mnetre)i, pictnr. aliptM, 
Aaror, Kliain<tl)at«s, meilirus. niairu«; iminia noTit. 
Greculiu esuriens in CKlum. juMcris, ibit.'** 

Agelastes first started at the unexpected sound of the Emperor's voice, ]ret 
immfidiately recovered presence ot mind, the want of which had made him 
■aspect himself betrayed; and without taking notice of the rank of the 
person to whom he spoke, he answered by a quotation which should return 
the alarm he had received. The speech that suggested itself was said to be 
that which the Phantom of Cleonice dinned into the ears of the tyrant who 
mordered her : — 

"Ta cule justitiaro; teque atque alias manet aUor."t 

The sentence, and the recollections which accompanied it, thrilled through 
the heart of the Emperor, who walked on, however, without any notice or 
reply. 

"The yile conspirator," he said, "had his associates around him, other- 
wise he had not hazarded that threat. Or it may have been worse — 
Agelastes himself, on the very brink of this world, may have obtained that 
singular glance into futurity proper to that situation, and perhaps speaks 
less from his own reflection than from a strange spirit of prescience, which 
dictates his words. Have I then in earnest sinned so far in my imperial 
duty, as to make it iust to apply to me the warning used by the injured 
Cleonice to her ravisher and murderer? Methinks I have not. Methinks 
that at less expense than that of a just severity, I could ill have kept my 
teat in the high place where Heaven has been pleased to seat me, and 
where, as a ruler, I am bound to maintain my station. Methinks the sum 
of those who have experienced my clemency may be well numbered with 
that of such as have sustained the deserved punishments of their guilt — 
But has that vengeance, however deserved in itself, been always taken in a 
legal or justifiable manner? My conscience, I doubt, will haroly answer so 
home a question ; and where is the man, had he the virtues ox Antoninus 
himself, that can hold so high and responsible a place, yet sustain such an 
interrogation as is implied in that sort of warning which I have received 
,lrom this traitor? Tu cole justitiam — we all need to use justice to others — 
Ttque atque alios manet vUor — we are all amenable to an avenging being — 
I will see the Patriarch — instantly will I see him ; and by confessing my 
transgressions to the Church, I will, by her plenary indulgence, acquire the 
right of spending the last day of my reign in a consciousness of innocence, 
or at least of pardon — a state of mind rarely the lot of those whose lines 
liaye fiallen in lofty places." 

So saying, he passed to the palace of Zosimus the Patriarch, to whom he 
Mold unbosom nimself with more safety, because he had long considered 
Agelastes as a private enemy to the Church, and a man attached to the 

* TIm lines of JoTenal imitated by Johnson in hit London— 

*'AU scipnces a fastine Monsieur knows. 
And bid him go to hall— to hell he iroes.'* 

t*Dotko«eiitth«t« JwtiM: farthesiDdlbrothen tlMrtremainianavMc«r.'*~AM.ilftt 
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ancient doctrines of heatbeninm. In the coancils of the state they were also 
opposed to each other, nor did the Emperor doubt, that in communicating 
the Recret of the conspiracy to the Patriarch, he was sure to attain a loyal 
and firm supporter in the defence which he proposed to himself. He there- 
fore gave a sii^^nal hy a low whistle, and a confidential officer, well mounted, 
approached him, who attended him in his ride, though unostentatiously, and 
at some distance. 

In this manner, therefore, Alexius Comnenus proceeded to the palace of 
the Patriarch, with as much speed as was consistent with his purpose of 
avoiding to attract any particular notice as he passed through the street 
During the whole ride, the warning of Agclastes repeatedly occurred to 
him, and his conscience reminded him of too many actions of his reign 
which could only be justified by necessity, emphatically said to be the 
tyrant's plea, and which were of themselves deserving the dire vengeance 
so long delayed. 

When he came in sight of the splendid towers which adorned the front 
of the patriarchal palace, he turned aside from the lofty gates, repaired to a 
narrow court, and again giving his mule to his attendant, he stopt before a 
postern, whose low arch and humble architrave seemed to exclude the pos- 
sibility of its leading to any place of importance. On knocking, however, 
a priest of an inferior order opened the door, who, with a deep reverence, 
received the Emperor so soon as he had made himself known, and conducted 
him into the interior of the palace. Demanding a secret interview with the 
Patriarch, Alexius was then ushered into his private library, whore he was 
received by the aged priest with the deepest respect, which the nature of bis 
communication soon changed into horror and astonishment. 

Although Alexius was supposed by many of his own court, and particu- 
larly by some members of his own family, to be little better than a hypocrite 
in his religious professions, yet such severe observers were unjust in brand- 
ing him with a name so odious. He was indeed aware of the great support 
which he received from the good opinion of the clergy, and to them be was 
willing to make sacrifices for the advantage of the Church, or of individual 
prelates who manifested fidelity to the crown ; but though, on the one hand, 
such sacrifices were rarely made by Alexius, without a view to temporal 
policy, yet, on the other, he regarded them as recommended by his devo- 
tional feelings, and took credit to himself for various grants and actions, as 
dictated by sincere piety, which, in another aspect, were the fruits of tem- 
poral policy. His mode of looking on these measures was that of a person 
with oblique vision, who sees an object in a different manner, according to 
the point from which he chances to contemplate it. 

The Emperor placed his own errors of government before the Patriarch 
in his confession, giving due weight to every branch of morality as it occur- 
red, and stripping from them the lineaments and palliative circumstances 
which had in his own imagination lessened their guilt. The Patriarch 
heard, to his astonishment, the real thread of many a court intrigue, which 
had borne a very diflferent appearance, till the Emperor's narrative either 
justified his conduct upon the occasion, or left it totally unjustifiable. Upon 
the whole, the balance was certainly more in favour of Alexius than the 
Patriarch had supposed likely in that more distant view he had taken of 
the intrigues of toe court, when, as usual, the ministers and the courtiers 
endeavoured to make up for the applause which they had given in eonodl 
in the most blameable actions of the absolute monarchy by elsewhere im- 
puting to his motives greater guilt than really belonged to them. Many 
men who had fallen sacrifices, it was supposed to the personal spleen or 
jealousy of the Emperor, appeared to have been in fact removed from life, 
or from liberty, because their enjoying either was inconsistent with the 
quiet of the state and the safety of the monarch. 

Zosimus also learned, what ho perhaps already suspected, that amidst 
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ihe profound silence of despotism which seemed to pervade the Grecian 
empire, it heaved frequently with convulsive throes, which ever and anon 
made obvious the existence of a volcano under the surface. Thus, while 
amalier delinquencies, or avowed discontent with the Imperial government, 
seldom occurred, and were severely punished when they did, the deepest 
and most mortal conspiracies against the life and the authority of the 
Emperor were cherished by those nearest to his person ; and he was often 
himself aware of them, though it was not until they approached an ex- 
plosion that he dared act upon his knowledge, and punish the conspirators. 

The whole treason of the CjBsar, with his associates, Agclastes and Achil- 
lea Tatius, was heard by the Patriarch with wonder and astonishment, and 
he waJB particularly surprised at the dexterity with which the Emperor, 
knowing the existence ot so dangerous a conspiracy at home, had been able 
to parry the danger from the crusaders occurring at the same moment. 

" In that respect,*' said the Emperor, to whom indeed the churchman 
hinted his surprise, "I have been singularly unfortunate. Had I been 
secure of the forces of my own empire, I might have taken one out of two 
manly and open courses with these frantic warriors of the west — I might, 
my reverend father, have devoted the sums paid to Bohemond and other of 
the more selfish among the crusaders, to the honest and open support of 
the army of western Christians, and safely transported them to Palestine, 
without exposing them to the great loss which they are likely to sustain by 
the opposition of the Infidels ; their success would have been in fact my 
own, and a Latin kingdom in Palestine, defended by its steel-clad warriors, 
would have been a safe and uncxpugnable barrier of the empire against the 
Saracens. Or, if it was thought more expedient fur the protection of the 
empire and the holy Church, over which you are ruler, we might at once, 
ana by open force, have defended the frontiers of our states, against a host 
commanded by so many different and discording chiefs, and advancing upon 
OS with such equivocal intentions. If the first swarm of these locusts, under 
him whom they called Walter the Penniless, was thinned by the Ilungarians, 
and totally destroyed by the Turks, as the pyramids of bones on the frontiers 
of the country still keep in memory, surely the united forces of the Grecian 
empire woulif have had little difficulty in scattering this second flight, though 
commanded by these Godfreys, Bohemonds, and Tancreds.'' 

The Patriarch was silent, fur though ho disliked, or rather detested the 
erusaders, as members of the Latin Church, he yet thought it highly doubt- 
ful that in feats of battle they could have been met and overcome by the 
Grecian forces. 

•* At any rate/* said Alexius, rightly interpreting his silence, " if van- 

?uished, I had fallen under my shield as a Greek emperor should, nor had 
been force<i into these moan measures of attacking men by stealth, and 
irith forces disguised as infidels ; while the lives of the faithful soldiers of 
the empire, who have fallen in obscure skirmishes, had better, both for them 
and me, been lost bravely in their ranks, avowedly fighting for their native 
emperor and their native country. Now, and as the matter stands, I shall 
be handed down to posterity as a wily tyrant, who engaged his subjects in 
fatal feuds for the safety of his own obscure life. Patriarch I these crimes 
rest not with me, but with the rebels whose intrigues compelled me into 
•Qch courses — What, reverend father, will be my fate heroafter? — and in 
what light shall I descend to posterity, the author of so many disasters V 

•• For futurity," said the Patriarch, ** your grace hath referred yourself 
to the holy Church, which hath power to bind and loose ; your means of 
propitiating her are ample, and I have already indicated such as she may 
reasonably expect, in consequence of your repentance and forgiveness.*' 

"They shall be granted,'* replied the Emperor, " in their fullest extent; 
nor will I injure you in doubting their effect in the next world. In this 
prosent state of existonce, however, the favourable opinion of the Church 

Vol. XII. — 13 r 
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may do much for me during this importAnt crisis. If we nndirstand each 
other, goo<l Z«)siniua, her doctors and bishops are to thunder in my behalf, 
nor is my bcncfiufrom her pardon to be deferred till the fun^^ral monument 
ch^es upon mc?" 

" Certainly not," said Zosimus ; " the conditions which I have already 
stipulated being strictly attended to." 

*' And my memory in history/' said Alexius, "in what manner ifl that 
to be preaorvcd ?" 

*• For that," answered the Patriarch, "your Imperial Majesty mast trust 
to the filial piety and literary talents of your accomplished daughter, Anna 
Comnena." 

The Emperor shook his head. "This unhappy Cflcsar," he said, "is 
like to make a quarrel between us ; for I shall scarce i)ardon so ungrateful 
a rebel ns he is, because my daughter clings to him with a woman s fond- 
ness. Besides, good Zosimus, it is not, I believe, the page of a historian 
such as my daughter that is most likely to be received without challenge by 
posterity. Some Procopius, some philosophical slave, starving in a garret, 
aspires to write the life of an Emperor whom he durst not approach ; and 
although the principal merit of his production be, that it contains particu- 
lars upon the subject which no man aurst have promulgated while the prince 
was living, yet no man hesitates to admit such as true when he has passed 
from the scene." 

"On that subject," said Zosimus, "I can neither afford your Imperial 
Majesty relief or protection. If, however, your memory is unjustly slandered 
upon earth, it will be a matter of indifference to your Highness, who will 
be then, I trust, enjoying a state of beatitude which idle slander cannot 
assail. The only way, indeed, to avoid it while on this side of time, would 
be to write your Majesty's own memoirs while you are yet in the body ; so 
canviuced am I that it is in your power to assign legitimate excuses for 
those actions of your life, which, without your doing so, would seem most 
worthy of censure." 

" Change we the subject," said the Emperor ; " and since the danger is 
imminent, let us take care for the present, and leave future ages to ludge 
for themselves. — ^What circumstance is it, reverend father, in your opinion, 
which encourages these conspirators to make so audacious an appeal to the 
populace and the Grecian soldiers?" 

*• Certainly, " answered the Patriarch, " the most irritating incident of 
your highness's reign was the fate of Ursel, who, submitting, it is said, upon 
capitulation, for life, limb, and liberty, was starved to death by your orders, 
in the dungeons of the Blacquernal, and whose courage, liberality, and 
other popular virtues, are still fondly remembered by the citizens of this 
metropolis, and by the soldiers of the guard, called Immortal." 

"And this," said the Emperor, fixing his eye upon his confessor, "your 
reverence esteems actually the most dangerous point of the popular tumult?" 

"I cannot doubt," said the Patriarch, "that his very name, boldly pro- 
nounced, and artfully repeated, will bo the watchword, as has been plotted, 
of a horrible tumult. 

" I thank Heaven !" said the Emperor ; " on that particular I will be on 
my guard. Good-night to your reverence I and, believe me, that all in this 
scroll, to which I have set my hand, shall bo with the utmost fidelity accom- 
plished. Be not, however, over-impatient in this business ; — such a shower 
of benefits falling at once upon tbo Church, would make men suspieioiit 
that the prelates and ministers proceeded rather as acting upon a bargain 
between the Emperor and Patriarch, than as paying or receiving an atone- 
ment offered by a sinner in excuse of his crimes. This would bo injuriottfl, 
father, both to yourself and me." 

" All regular delay," said the PtilnaxciYv, " %Vi^\ Vi^ Interposed at your 
higbaeBs'a pieasipre ; and ve shall tr\xat U> ^o^ t^t t^tf^\i^^>A^ii >^%\^<&Vm^ 
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gpkin» if it oonid be termed otie» was of your own seeking, and that the hencfu 
to tb« Church was contingent upon the pardon and the support which uhe 
has afforded to your majesty." 

"True," said the Emperor — "most trne — nor shall I forget it. Once 
more adieu^and forget not what I have told thee. This is a night, Zosimu?, 
in which the Emperor must toil like a slave, if he means not to return to 
the humble Alexius Comnenus, and even then there were no resting-place." 

St) saying, he took leave of the Patriarch, who was highly gratified with 
the advantages he had obtained for the Church, which many of his prede« 
cessors had struggled for in vain, lie resolved, therefore, to support the 
staggering Alexias. 



• 



HesTftn koowa iU time : the ballet lias jts billet. 
Arrow and javelin each ita destined purpuee ; 
The fated beauts of Nature's lower stniiii 
Hare each their separate task. 

Old Plat. 

AoiLASTES, after crossing the Emperor in the manner we have already 
described, and af^r having taken such measures as occurred to him to 
ensure the success of the conspiracy, returned to the lodge of his garden, 
where the lady of the Count of Paris still remained, her only companion 
being an old woman named Vexhelia, the wife of the soldier who accom- 
panied Bertha to the camp of the Crusaders ; the kind-hearted maiden hav- 
ing stipulated that, during her absence, her mistress was not to be left 
without an attendant, and that attendant connected with the Varangian 
guard. He had been all day playing the part of the ambitious politician, 
the selfish time-server, the dark and subtle conspirator; and now it seemed, 
as if to exhaust the catalogue of his various parts in the human drama, he 
chose to exhibit himself in the character of the wily sophist, and justify, or 
seem to justify, the arts by which he had risen to wealth and eminence, and 
hoped even now to arise to royalty itself. 

" Fair Countess,'' he said, '* what occasion is there for your wearing this 
veil of sadness over a countenance so lovely ?" 

** Do you suppose me," said Brenhilda, ** a stock, or stone, or a creature 
without the feelmgs of a sensitive being, that I should endure mortification, 
imprisonment, danger and distress, without expressing the natural feelings 
of humanity ? Do you imagine that to a Lidy like me, as free as the unre- 
claimed faloon, you can offer the insult of captivity, without my being sen- 
sible to the disgrace, or incensed against the authors of it? And dost thou 
think that I will receive consolation at thy hands — at thine — one of the 
most active artificers in this web of treachery in which I am so basely 
entangled?'^ 

"Not entangled certainly by my means" — answered Agelastcs; "clap 
yonr hands, call for what you wish, and the slave who refuses instant obe- 
dience had better been unborn. Had I not, with reference to your safety 
and your honour, agreed for a short time to be your keeper, that office 
wonld have been usurped by the Csesar, whose object you know, and may 
partly guess the modes by which it would be pursued. Why then dost thou 
obildishly weep at being held for a short space in an honourable restraint, 
which the renowned arms of your husband will probably put an end to long 
tre to-morrow at noon ?" 

** Canst thou not comprohend/* said the CountosB, ^^ \^q^ \n»si ^1 \n»Ki^ 
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words, but of few honourable thoun;hts, that a heart like miDe, which bat 
been trained in the feelings of reliance upon my own worth and ralour, 
must be necessarily affected with shame at being obliged to accept, even from 
the sword of a husband, that safety which I would gladly have owed only 
to my own ?" 

** Thou art misled, Countess," answered the philosopher, " by thy pride, 
a failing predominant in woman. Thinkest thou there has been no offen- 
sive assumption in laying aside the character of a mother and a wife, and 
adopting that of one of those brain-sick female fools, who, like the bravoes 
of the other sex, sacrifice every thing that is honourable or useful to a 
frantic and insane affectation of courage? Believe me, fair lady, that the 
true system of virtue consists in filling thine own place gracefully in society, 
breeding up thy children, and delighting those of the other sex, and any 
thinjj beyond this, may well render thee hatrful or terrible, but can add 
nothing to thy amiable qualities." 

•* Thou pretendest," said the Countess, *' to be a philosopher ; methinks 
thoii shouldst know, that the fame which hangs its cbaplct on the tomb of 
a brave hero or heroine, is worth all the petty engagements in which ordi- 
nary persons spend the current of their time. One hour of life, crowded to 
the full with glorious action, and filled with noble risks, is worth whole 
years of those mean observances of paltry decorum, in which men steal 
through existence, like sluggish waters through a marsh, without either 
honour or observation." 

." Daughter," said Agelastes, approaching near to the lady, " it is with 
pain I see you bewildered in errors which a little calm reflection might 
remove, we may flatter ourselves, and human vanity usually does so, that 
beings infinitely more powerful than those belonging to mere humanity, ar« 
employed daily in measuring out the good and evil of this world, the termi- 
nation of combats, or the fate of empires, according to their own ideas of 
what is right or wrong, or, more properly, according to what we ourselves 
conceive to be such. The Greek heathens, renowned for their wisdom, and 
glorious for their actions, explained to men of ordinary minds the supposed 
existence of Jupiter and his Pantheon, where various deities presided over 
various virtues and vices, and regulated the temporal fortune and future 
happiness of such as practised them. The more learned and wise of the 
ancients rejected such the vulgar interpretation, and wisely, although affectr 
ing a deference to the public faith, denied before their disciples in private, 
the gross fallacies of Tartarus and Olympus, the vain doctrines concerning 
the gods themselves, and the extravagant expectations which the vulgar 
entertained of an immortality, supposed to be possessed by creatures who 
were in every respect mortal, both in the conformation of their bodies, and 
in the internal belief of their souls. Of these wise and good men some 
granted the existence of the supposed deities, but denied that they cared 
about the actions of mankind any more than those of the inferior animals. 
A merry, jovial, careless life, such as the followers of Epicurus would 
choose for themselves, was what they assigned for those gods whose being 
they admitted. Others, more bold or more consistent, entirely denied the 
existence of deities who apparently had no proper object or purpose, and 
believed that such of them, whose being and attributes were proved to us 
by no supernatural appearances, had in reality no existence whatever." 

** Stop, wretch I" said the Countess, *' and know that thou speakest not to 
one of those blinded heathens, of whose abominable doctrines you are 
detailing the result. Know, that if an erring, I am nevertheless a sincere 
daughter of the Church, and this cross displayed on my shoulder, is a suffi- 
cient emblem of the vows I have undertaken in its cause. Bo therefore 
wary, as thou art wily ; for, believe me, if thou scoffest or utterest reproach 
against my holy religion, what I at\\ uwable to answer in language, I will 
reply to, irithout hesitation, with iVie v^mV oi m^ ^su^gjost!* 
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" To thai areameDt," said Agelastes, drawing back from the neighboar- 
bood of BreDhildo, '* believe me, fair lady, I am Tery willing to urge jour 
gentleness. But although I shall not ventare to saj anj thing of those 
superior and benevolent powers to whom you ascribe the management of 
the world, tou will surely not take offence at my noticing those base super- 
stitions which have been adopted in explanation of what is called by the 
Hagi, the Evil Principle. Was there ever received into a human creed, a 
being so mean — almost so ridiculous — as the Christian Satan ? A goatish 
figure and limbs, with grotesque features, formed to express the most exe- 
crable passions ; a degree of power scarce inferior to that of the Deity ; and 
a talent at the same time scarce equal to that of the stupidest of the lowest 
order! What is he, this being, who is at least the second arbiter of tho 
human race, save an immortal spirit, with the petty spleen and spite of a 
Tindictive old man or old woman 7" 

Agelastes made a singular pause in this part of his discourse. A mirror 
of considerable size hung in the apartment, so that the philosopher could 
see in its reflection the figure of Brenhilda, and remark the change of her 
countenance, though she had averted her face from him in hatred of tho 
doctrines which he promulgated. On this glass the philosopher had his 
eyes naturally fixed, and he was confounded at perceiving a figure glide 
from behind the shadow of a curtain, and glare at him with the supposed 
mien and expression of the Satan of monkish mythology, or a satyr of the 
heathen aee. 

*' Man !'' said Brenhilda, whose attention was attracted by this extraor- 
dinary apparition, as it seemed, of the fiend, '* have thy wicked words, and 
still more wicked thoughts, brought the devil amongst us ? If so, dinniiss 
him instantly, else, by Our Lady of the Broken Lances I thou shalt know 
better than at present, what is the temper of a Frankish maiden, when in 
presence of the fiend himself, and those who pretend skill to raise him ! I 
wish not to enter into a contest unless compelled ; but if I am obliged to 

i'oin battle with an enemy so horrible, believe me, no one shall say that 
irenildha feared him." 

Agelastes, after looking with surprise and horror at the figure as reflected 
in the glass, turned back his heau to examine the substance, of which the 
reflection was so strange. The object, however, had disappeared behind 
the curtain, under which it probably lay hid, and it was after a minute or 
two that the half-^bing, half-scowhng countenance showed itself again in 
the same position in tho mirror. 

•• By the gods I" said Agelastes 

*• In whom but now," said the Countess, " you professed unbelief." 

•* By the gods I" repeated Agelastes, in part recovering himself, *' it is 
Sylvan ! that singular mockery of humanity, who was said to have been 
brought from Taprobana. I warcant he also believes in his jolly god Pan, 
or the veteran Sylvanus. He is to the uninitiated a creature whose appear- 
ance is full of terrors, but he shrinks before the philosopher like ignorance 
before knowledge." So soying, he with one hand pulled down tho curtain, 
under which the animal had nestled itself when it entered from tho garden- 
window of the pavilion, and with the other, in which ho had a staff up- 
lifted, threatened to chastise the creature, with tho words, — " How now, 
Sylvanus I what insolence is this ? — To your place !" 

As, in uttering these words, he struck the animal, the blow unluckily 
lighted upon his wounded hand, and recalled its bitter smart. The wild 
temper of the creature returned, unsubdued for the moment by any awe of 
man ; uttering a fierce, and, at the same time, stifled cry, it flew on the 
philosopher, and clasped its strong and sinewy arms about his throat with 
the utmost fury. The old man twisted and struggled to deliver himself from 
the creature's grasp, but in vain. Sylvan kept hold of his i^ni% ccsvcv^x^^^^^ 
bis sinewy arms, and abode by bia purpose of not quiltvQ^ ViY& \\cW q1 ^*^ 
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philosopher's throat till he had breathed his last. Two more bitter yells, 
accompanied each with a desperate contortion of the countenance, and 
squeeze of the hands, concluded, in less than five minutes, the dreadful strife. 

Agelastes lay dead upon the ground, and his assassin Sylvan, springing 
from the body as if terrified and alarmed at what ho had done, made his 
escape by the window. The Countess stood in astonishment, not knowing 
exactly whether she had witnessed a supernatural display of the judgment 
of Heaven, or an instance of its vengeance by mere mortal means. Il^r 
new attendant Vexhelia was no lees astonished, though her acquaintance 
with the animal was considerably more intimate. 

" Ladjr," she said, " that gigantic creature is an animal of great strength, 
resembhng mankind in form, but huge in its size, and, encouraged by its 
immense power, sometimes malevolent in its intercourse with mortals. I 
have heard the Varangians often talk of it as belonging to the Imperial 
museum. It is fitting we remove the body of this unhappy man, and hide 
it in a plot of shrubbery in the garden. It is not likely that he will be 
missed to-night, and to-morrow there will be other matter astir, which will 
probably prevent much enquiry about him." The Countess Brcnhilda as- 
sented, for she was not one of those timorous females to whom the counte- 
nances of the dead are objects of terror. 

Trusting to the parole which she had given, Agelastes had permitted the 
Countess and her attendant the freedom of his f^ardcns, of that part at least 
adjacent to the pavilion. They therefore were in little risl^ of interruption 
as they bore forth the dead body between them, and without much trouble 
disposed of it in the thickest part of one of the bosquets with wh^ch Uio 
garden was studded. 

As they returned to their place of abode or confinement, the Countess, 
half speaking to herself, halt addressing Vexhelia, said, " I am sorry for 
this ; not that the infamous wretch did not deserve the full punishment of 
Heaven coming upon him in the very moment of blasphemy and infidelity, 
but because the courage and truth of the unfortunate Brcnhilda may be 
brought into suspicion, as his slaughter took place when he was alone with 
her and her attendant, and as no one was witness of the singular manner 
in which the old blasphemer met his end. — Thou knowest," she added, ad- 
dressing herself to Heaven — " thou ! blessed Lady of the Broken Lances, 
the protectress both of Brcnhilda and her husband, well knowest, that 
whatever faults may be mine, I am free from the slightest suspicion of 
_ treachery ; and into thy hands I put my cause, with a perfect reliance upon 
' thy wisdom and bounty to bear evidence in my favour." So saying, they 
returned to the lodge unseen, and with pious and submissive prayers, the 
Countess closed that eventful evening. 



€^ii^\n tilt '^mtstii-|ntl[. 

Will foa hear of • Spanisn ladjr. 

How she wooed an Engiithman f 
Garmenti gray, aa nch as mi^ be, 
Deck'U with jewels she had oo. 
Of a oomelj ooantenaore and grace was she, 
And by btith and parentage 3f high degree. 

Ou> Baixabu 

We left Alexius Comncnus after bo had unloaded bis conscieoee in the 
ears of the Patriarch, and received from him a faithful assurance of the 
|»rdon and patronage of the national Church. He took leave of the digni* 
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with Boxne exulting exclamations, so anexplicitly expressed, howcTer, 

it was by no means ensj to conceive the meaning of what he said. His 

enquiry, when ho reached the Blacouemal, being fur his daughter, bo 

directed to the room encrusted with beautifully carved marllo, from 

oh the herself, and many of her race, derived the proud appellation of 

ikyrogenita^ or bom in tne nurple. Her countenance was clouded with 

iety, which, at the sight ot her father, broke out into open and uncon- 

able grief. 

Dangnter," said the Emperor, with a harshness little common to his 
tiMsr, and a seriousness wnich be sternly maintained, instead of svmpa- 
iDg with his daughter*s aflBiction, " as you would prevent the silly fool 
I whom you are connected, from displaying himself to the public both 
n ODgrateful monster and a traitor, you will not fail to exhort him, by 
•nbmission, to make his petition for pardon, accompanied with a full 
eaaion of his crimes, or, by my sceptre and my crown, he shall die the 
h 1 Nor will I pardon any who rushes upon his doom in an open tone 
efiftnce, under such a standard of rebellion as my ungrateful son-in-law 
hoisted." 

What can you require of me, father V* said the Princess. " Can you 
let that I am to dip my own hands in the blood of this unfortunato 
; or wilt thou seek a revenge yet more bloody than (hat which was 
ited by the deities of antiquity, upon those criminals who oflcnded 
nsi their divine power ?" 

Think not so, my daughter I" said the Emperor ; " but rather believe 
thou hast the last opportunity afforded by my filial affection, of roscu- 
perhaps from death, that silly fool thy husband, who has so richly dc- 
9fl It. 

My father," said the Princess, *' God knows it is not at your risk that I 
Id wish to purchase the life of Nicephorus ; but he bus been the father 
ay children, though they are now no more, and women cannot for;;et 
•Qch a tie has existed, even though it has been broken by fate. P«'r- 
me only to hope that the unfortunate culprit shall have an opportunity 
etrieving his errors ; nor shall it, believe me, be my fault, if he resumes 
le practices, treasonable at once, and unnatural, by which his life is at 
tODt endangered." 

Follow me, then, daughter," said the Emperor, "and know, that to thee 
le I am about to intrust a secret, upon which the safety of my life and 
im, as well as the pardon of my son-in-law's life, will be found eventually 
epend." 

[e then assumed in haste the garment of a slave of the Seraglio, and 
imanded his daughter to arrange her dress in a more succinct form, and 
ake in her hand a lighted lamp. 

Whither are we going, my father ?" said Anna Comnena. 
It matters not," replied her father, " since my destiny calls me, and 
!« thine ordains thee to be my torch-bearer. Believe it, and record it, 
loa darest, in thy book, that Alexius Comnenus does not, without alarm, 
send into those awful dungeons which his predecessors built for men, 
a when his intentions are innocent, and free from harm. Be silent, and 
aid we meet any inhabitant of those inferior regions, speak not a word 
make any observation upon his appearance." 

*assing through the intricate apartments of the palace, they now came 
bat large ball through which Ilereward had passed on the first night of 
introduction to the place of Anna's recitation called the Temple of the 
let. It was constructed, as we have said, of black marble, dimly illu- 
ftted. At the upper end of the apartment was a small altar, on which 
laid some incense, while over the smoke was suspended, as if project- 
from the wall, two imitations of human hands and arms, wblcb ^c.t^ 
imporfoctly seen. 



?x 
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At the bottom of this hall, a ffmall iron door led to a nairow and winding 
staircase, rerembliDg a draw-well in shape and size, the steps of which wers 
excessively steep, and which the Emperor, aftcr^a solemn gesture to his 
daughter commanding her attendance, began to descend with the imperfect 
light, and bj the narrow and difficult steps bj which those who Tisited the 
under regions of the Blacquernal seemed to bid adieu to the light of daj. 
Door after door they passed in their descent, leading, it was probable, to 
different ranges of dungeons, from which was obscurely heard the stifled 
Toice of groans and sighs, such as attracted lie re ward's attention on a 
former occasion. The £mpcror took no notice of these signs of human 
misery ,,and three stories or ranges of dungeons had been already passed, 
ere the father and daughter arrived at the lowest story of the building, the 
base of which was the solid rock, roughly carved, upon which were erected 
the side-walls and arches of solid but unpolished marble. 

*' Here," said Alexius Comnenus, " all hope, all expectation takes fare- 
well, at the turn of a hinge or the grating of a lock. Yet shall not this be 
always the case — the dead shall revive and resume their right, and the dis- 
inherited of these regions shall again prefer their claim to inhabit the upper 
world. If I cannot entreat Heaven to my assistance, be assured, my daugh- 
ter, that rather than be the poor animal which I have stooped to be thought, 
and even to be painted in thy history, I would sooner brave every danger 
of the multitude which now erect themselves betwixt me and safety. No- 
thing is resolved save that I will live and dio an Emperor : and thou, Anna, 
be assured, that if there is power in the beauty or in the ta1ont8, of which 
so much has been boasted, that power shall be this evening exercised to the 
advantage of thy parent, from whom it is derived." 

" What is it that you mean, Imperial father ? — Holy Virgin ! is this the 
promise you made me to save the life of the unfortunate Nicephorus?" 

** And so I will," said the Emperor ; ^* and I am now about that action of 
benevolence. But think not I will once more warm in my bosom the house- 
hold snake which had so nearly stung me to death. No, daughter, I have 
provided for thee a fitting husband, in one who is able to maintain and de- 
fend the rights of the Emperor thy father ; — and beware how thou opposcst 
an obstacle to what is my pleasure ! for behold these walls of marble, though 
unpolished, and recollect it is as possible to die within the marble as to be 
born there." 

The Princess Anna Comnena was frightened at seeing her father in a 
state of mind entirely different from any which she had before witnessed. 
*' 0, heaven ! that my mother were here !" she ejaculated, in the terror of 
something she hardly knew what. 

*' Anna," said the Emperor, '* your fears and your screams are alike in 
vain. I am one of tliose, who, on ordinary occasions, hardly nourish a wish 
of my own, and account myself obliged to those who, like my wife and 
daughter, take care to save mc all the trouble of free judgment. But when 
the vessel is among the breakers, and the master is called to the helm, be- 
lieve that no meaner hand shall bo permitted to interfere with him, nor will 
the wife and daughter, whom he indulged in prosperity, be allowed to thwart 
his will while he can yet call it his own. Thou couldst scarcely fail to under- 
stand that I was almost prepared to have given thee, as a mark of my sin- 
cerity, to yonder obscure Varangian, without asking question of citherbirth 
or bioud. Thou mayst hear when I next promise thee to a three years' in- 
habitant of these vaults, who shall bo 0a)8ar in Briennius's stead, if I can 
move him to accept a princess for his bride, and an imperial crown for his 
inheritance, in place of a starving dungeon." 

" I tremble at your words, father," said Anna Comnena ; " how canst 
thou trust a man who has felt thy cruelty ? — How canst thou dream Uiat 
aught can ever in sincerity reconcile thee to one whom thou hast deprived 
of nis eyesight?" 
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"Care not for that," paid Alexius ; " he becomes mine, or ho shall never 
know what it is to be again his own. — And thon, girl, mayst rest assured 
that, if I will it, thou art next day the bride of my present captive, or thou 
rctircst to the most severe nunnery, never again to mix with society. Bo 
Bilent, therefore, and await thy doom, as it shall come, and hope not that 
thy utmost endeavours can avert the current of thv destiny." 

As he concluded this singular dialogue, in whicn he had assumed a tone 
to which his daughter was a stranger, and before which she trembled, he 
passed on through more than one strictly* fastened door, while his daughter, 
with a faltering step, illuminated him on the obscure road. At length he 
found admittance by another passage into the cell in which Ursel was con- 
fined, and found him reclining in hopeless misery, — all those expoctatitms 
Wine faded from his heart which the Count of Paris had by his in«U»mita- 
ble gailantry for a time excited. He turned his, sightless eyes towards the 
place where he heard the moving of bolts and the approach of steps. 

••A new feature," he said, "in my imprisonment — a man comes with a 
heavy and determined step, and a woman or a child with one that scarcely 
presses the floor! — is it my death that you bring? — Believe me, that I have 
fived long enough in these dungeons to bid my doom welcome." 

•• It is not thy death, noble Ursel," said the Emperor, in a voice some 

What disguised. " Life, liberty, whatever the world has to give, is placed 

hy the Emperor Alexius at the feet of his noble enemy, and he trusts that 

Oiany years of happiness and power, together with the command of a largo 

•bare of the empire, will soon obliterate the recollection of the dungeons of 

tlie Blacquernal." 

•• It cannot be," said Ursel, with a sigh. ** He upon whose eyes the sun 
lias Bet even at middle day, can have nothing left to hope from the most 
advantageous change of circumstances." 

•• You are not entirely assured of that," said the Emperor ; " allow us to 
oonvince you that what is intended towards you is truly favourable and 
liberal, and I hope you will be rewarded by finding that there is more pos- 
sibility of amendment in your case, than your first apprehensions are will- 
ing to receive. Make an effort, and try whether your eyes are not sensible 
of the light of the lamp." 

" Do with me," said Ursel, ** according to vour pleasure ; I have neither 

strength to remonstrate, nor the force of mmd equal to make me set your 

csruelty at defiance. Of something like light 1 am sensible ; but whether it 

is reality or illusion, I cannot determine. If you are come to deliver me 

Irom this living sepulchre, I pray God to requite you ; and if, under such 

deceitful pretence, you mean to take my life, I can only commend my soul 

to Heaven, and the vengeance due to my death to Him who can behold the 

darkest places in which injustice can shroud itself." 

So saying, and the revulsion of his spirits rendering him unable to give 
almost any other signs of existence, Ursel sunk back upon his seat of cap- 
tivity, and spoke not another word during the time that Alexins disembar- 
rassed him of those chains which had so long hung about him, that they 
almost seemed to make a part of his person. 

" This is an affair in which thy aid can scarce be sufficient, Anna," said 
the Emperor; "it would have been well if you and I could have borne him 
into the open air by our joint strength, for there is little, wisdom in showing 
the secrets of this prison-house to those to whom they are not yet known ; 
nevertheless, go, my child, and at a short distance from the head of the 
staircase which we descended, thou wilt find Edward, the bold and trusty 
Varangian, who on your communicating to him my orders, will come hither 
and render his assistance ; and see that you send also the experienced leech, 
Douban." 

Terrified, half-stifled, and half struck with horror, the lady vot felt a 
degree of relief from the somewhat milder tone in which her father a4* 
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dressed lier. With tottering steps, yot in some measure encouraged by the 
tenor of her instructions, she ascended the staircase which yawned upon 
these infernal dungeons. As she approached the top, a large and strong 
figure threw its broad shadow between the lamp and the opening of the hall. 
Frightened nearly to death at the thoughts of becoming the wife of a squalid 
■wretch like Urscl, a moment of weakness seized upon the Princess's mind, 
and, when she conFidered the melancholy option which her father had 
placed before her, she could not but think that the handsome and gallant 
Varangian, who had already rescued the royal family from such imminent 
danger, was a fitter person with whom to unite herself, if she must needs 
make a second choice, than the singular and disgusting being whom her 
father's policy had raked from the bottom of the Blacquernal dungeons. 

I will not say of poor Anna Comnena, who was a timid but not an un- 
feeling woman, that she would have embraced such a proposal, had not the 
life of her present husband Nicephorus Briennius been in extreme danger ; 
and it was obviously the determination of the Emperor, that if ho spared 
him, it should be on the sole condition of unloosing his daughter's nand, 
and binding her to some one of better faith, and possessed of a greater 
desire to prove an affectionate son-in-law. Neither did the plan of adopting 
the Varangian as a second husband, enter decidedly into the mind of the 
Princess. The present was a moment of danger, in which her rescue to bo 
successful must be sudden, and perhaps, if once achieved, the lady might 
have had an opportunity of freeing herself both from Ursel and the Varan- 

fian, without disjoining either of them from her father's assistance, or of 
crself losing it. At any rate, the surest means of safety were to secure, 
if possible, the young soldier, whoso features and appearance were of a 
kind which rendered the task no way disagreeable to a beautiful woman. 
The schemes of conquest are so natural to the fair sex, and the whole idea 
passed so quickly through Anna Oomnena's mind, that having first entered 
while the soldiePs shadow was interposed between her and the lamp, it had 
fully occupied her quick imagination, when, with deep reverence and great 
surprise at her sudden appearance on the ladder of Acheron, the Varangian 
advancing, knelt down, and lent his arm to the assistance of the fair lady, 
in order to help her out of the dreary staircase. 

" Dearest Ilereward," said the lady, with a degree of intimacy which, 
seemed unusual, ** how much do I rejoice, in this dreadful night, to have 
fallen under your protection ! I have been in places which the spirit of 
hell appears to have contrived for the human race." The alarm of the 
Princess, the familiarity of a beautiful woman, who, while in mortal fear, 
seeks refuge, like a frightened dove, in the bosom of the strong and the 
brave, must be the excuse of Anna Comnena for the tender epithet with 
which she greeted Ilereward ; nor, if he had chosen to answer in the same 
tone, which, faithful as he was, might have proved the case if the meeting 
had chanced before he saw Bertha, would the daughter of Alexius have 
been, to say the truth, irreconcilably offended. Exhausted as she was, she 
suffered herself to repose upon the broad breast and shoulder of the Anglo- 
Saxon ; nor did she make an attempt to recover herself, although the deco- 
rum of her sex and station seemed to recommend such an exertion. Here- 
ward was obliged himself to ask her, with the unimpassioned and reverential 
demeanour of a private soldier to a princess, whether he ought to summon 
her female attenaants ? to which she faintly uttered a negative. " No, no,'' 
said she, " I have a duty to execute for my father, and I must not summon 
eye-witnesses; — he knows me to be in safety, Ilcrcward, since he knows I 
am with thee ; and if I am a burden to you in my present state of weak- 
ness, I shall soon recover, if ^ou will set me down upon the marble steps." 
" Ileaven forbid, lady," said Ilereward, " that I were thus neglectful of 
your Ilighness's gracious health ! I see your two young ladies, Astarto 
And Violaute, arc m quest of you — Permit mo to summon them hither, and 
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:eep watoh npon yoa, if you are unable to retire to jour chamber, 
methinks, the present dUordcr of your nerves will be most properly 

•s thou wilt, barbarian/' said the Princess, rallying herself, with a 
degree of pique, arising perhaps from her not thinking more dra* 
erscncB were appropriate to the scene, than the two who were already 
36 Stage. Then, as if fur the first time, appearing to recollect the 
i with which she had been commissioned, she exhorted the Varan- 
repair instantly to her father. 

uon occasions, the slightest circumstances have their effect on the 
The Anglo-Saxon was sensible that the Princess was somewhat 
1, though whether she was so, on account of her being actually in 
ird's arms, or whether the cause of her anger was the being nearly 
red there by the two young maidens, the sentinel did not presume 
■, but departed for the gloomy vaults to join Alexius, with the never- 
double-edged axe, the bane of many a Turk, glittering upon his 

rte and her companion had been despatched by the Empress Irene 
eb of Anna Gomnena, through those apartments of the palace which 
i wont to inhabit. The daughter of Alexius could nowhere be found, 
{h the business on which they were seeking her was described by tho 
S8 08 of the most pressing nature. Nothing, however, in a palace, 

altogether unespied, so tnat the Empress's messengers at length 
td information that their mistress and the Emperor had been seen to 
d that gloomy access to the dungeons, which, oy allusion to the clas- 
ifemal regions, was termed the Fit of Acheron. They came thither, 
ingly, and we have related the consequences. Ilereward thought it 
ary to say that her Imperial Highness had swooned upon being sud- 
brought into the upper air. The Princess, on the other part, briskly 
off her juvenile attendants, and declared herself ready to proceed to 
amber of her mother. The obeisance which slie macfe Ilereward at 
g» had something in it of haughtiness, yet evidently qualified by a 
f friendship and rej^ard. As she passed an apartment in which some 

royal slaves were in waiting, she addressed to one of them, an old 
table man, of medical skill, a private and hurried order, desiring him 
to the assistance of her father, whom he would find at the bottom of 
urease called the Pit of Acheron, and to take his scimitar along with 

Tb hear, as usual, was to obey, and Douban, for that was his name, 
replied by that significant sign which indicates immediate acuui- 
w. In the meantime, Anna Comnena herself hastened onward to her 
rr^s apartments, in which she found the Empress alone. 

hence, maidens," said Irene, ** and do not let any one have access 
9M apartments, even if the Emperor himself should command it. 
the door,'' she said, ** Anna Comucna ; and if the jealousy of the 
^r sex do not allow us the masculine privileges of bolts and bars, to 

1 tho insides of our apartments, let us avail ourselves, as quickly as 
le, of such opportunities as are permitted us ; and remember. Princess, 
lowever implicit your duty to your father, it is yet more so to me, who 
r the same sex with thyself, and may truly call thee, even according 
I letter, blood of my blood, and bone of my bone. Be assured thy 
' knows not, at this moment, the feelings of a woman. Neither he 
oy man alive can justly conceive the pangs of the heart which beats 
' ft woman's robe. These men, Anna, would tear asunder without 
lo the tcnderest ties of affection, the whole structure of domestic 
J, in which lie a woman's cares, her joy, her pain, her love, and her 
ir. Trust, therefore, to mc, my daughter I and believe me, I will at 
MTe thy father's crown and thy happiness. Tho conduct of thy huB« 
bM been wrong, most cruelly wrong ; but, Anna, ho is a man — an4 
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in calling him puch, I lay to his charge, as natural frailties, thoaghtlcBf 
treochorv, Avaiiton intitii?lity, every ppecies of folly and inconsistency, to 
which his rare is suhjotrt. You ought nut, therefore, to think of bis faults, 
unless it be t<j furgive them/* 

** Madam," said Anna Comnena, "forgive me if I remind you that you 
recommend to a princess, Ixirn in the purple itself, a line of conduct which 
would hardly become the female who carries the pitcher for the needful 
supply of water to the village ^#cll. All who are around mo have been 
taught to pay me the obeisance due to my birth, and while this Nicephorus 
Briennius crept on his knees to your daughter's hand, which you extended 
towards him, no was rather receiving the yoke of a mistress than accepting 
a household alliance with a wife. Ho has incurred his doom, without a 
touch even of that temptation which may be pled by lesser culprits in his 
conditi(tn ; and if it is the will of my father that he should die, or suffer 
banishment, or imprisonment, for the crime he has committed, it is not the 
business of Anna Comnena to interfere, she l>eing the most injured among, 
the imperial family, who have in so many, and such gross respects, the righi 
to complain of his falsehood." 

"Daughter," replied the Kmpross, "so far I agree with you, that th< 
treason of Niccphorus towards your father and myself has been in a grealV ^^t 
degree unpardonable; nor do I easily see on what footing, save that o^fc «f 
generosity, his life could bo saved. But still you are yourself in different .^t 
circumstances from me, and may, as an affectionate and fond wife, compi 
the intimacies of your former habits with the bloody change which is 
soon to be the consequence and the conclusion of his crimes. lie is pos- 
sessed of that person and of those features which women most readily recal. 
to their memory, whether alive or dead. Think what it will cost you ti 
recollect that the* rugged executioner received his last salute, — that thi 
shapely neck had no better repose than the rough block — that the tongue*" 
the sound of which you used to prefer to the choicest instruments of music^ 
is silent in the dustl" 

Anna, who was not insensible to the personal graces of her husband * 

was much affected by this forcible appeal. "Why distress me thus » 
mother ?" she replied in a weeping accent. " Did 1 not feel as ncutelj 
as you would have me to do, this moment, however awful, would be easil* 
borne. I had but to think of him as he is, to contrast his personal qualf- 
ties with those of the mind, by which they are more than overbalanced^ 
and resign myself to his deserved fate with unresisting submission to my" 
father's will." 

" And that," said the Empress, " would .be to bind thee, by his sole fiat» 
to some obscure wretch, whose habits of plotting and intriguing had, by 
some mi8era})le chance, given him the opportunity of becoming of impor- 
tance to the Emperor, and who is, therefore, to be rewarded by the hand 
of Anna Comnena." 

"Do not think so meanly of me, madam," said the Princess — "I know, 
as well as ever Grecian maiden did, how I should free myself from dis- 
honour ; and, you may trust me, you shall never blush for your daughter." 

" Tell me not that," said the Empress, "since I shall blush alike for ihn 
relentless cruelty which gives up a once beloved husband to an ignominious 
death, and for the passion, for which I want a name, which would replace 
him by an obscure barbarian from the extremity of Thule, or some wretch 
escaped from the Blacquernal dungeons." 

The Princess was astonished to perceive that her mother was acquainted 
with the purposes, even the most private, which her father hud formed 
for his governance during this emergency. She was ignonint that Alexius 
and his royal consort, in other respects living togctuer with a deoenoy 
ever exemplary in people of their rank, had, sometimes, on interesting 
occasions, family debates, in which the husband, proToked by the 
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anbelief of his partner, was tempted to let her guess more of liis real 
KMes than he would have coolly imparted of his own culm choice. 
le Princess was affected at the anticipation of the death of her husband, 
Mold this have been reasonably supposed to bo otherwise ; but she was 
more hurt and affronted by her mother taking it for granted that she 
pied upon the instant to replace the Cjcsar by an uncertain, and at all 
to an unworthy successor. Whatever considerations had operated to 
I llereward her choice, their effect was lost when the match was 
»d in this odious and degrading point of view ; besides which is to bo 
mtbered, that women almost instmctively deny their first thoughts in 
ir of a suitor, and seldom willingly reveal them, unless time and cir- 
itance ooncur to favour them. She called Heaven therefore passionately 
Itness, while she repelled the charge. 

Sear witness," she said, '* Our Lady, Queen of Heaven 1 Bear witness, 
• and martyrs all, ye blessed ones, who are, more than ourselves, the 
dimns of our mental purity ! that I know no passion which I dare not 
'. and that if Nicephorus's life depended on my entreaty to God and 
all his injurious acts towards me disregarded and despised, it should 
I long as Heaven gave to those servants whom it snatched from the 
I without suffering the pan^s of mortality !'' 

Pou have sworn boldly," said the Empress. " See, Anna Comnena, that 
keep your word, for believe me it will bo tried." 

BVbat will be tried, mother?" said the Princess ; " or what have I to do 
■onounce the doom of the Caesar, who is not subject to my power?" 
L will show you," said the Empress, gravely ; and, leading her towards 
rt of wardrobe, which formed a closet in the wall, she withdrew a cur- 
which hung before it, and placed before her her unfortunate husband, 
(phorus Briennius, half-attired, with his sword drawn in his hand. 
ung upon him as an enemy, and conscious of some schemes with respect 
im which had passed through her mind in the course of these troubles. 
Princess screamed faintly, upon perceiving him so near her with a 
pon in his hand. 

Be more composed," said the Empress, ** or this wretched man, if 
OTered, falls no less a victim to thy idle fears than to thy baneful 

fnge." 

'icephorus at this speech seemed to have adopted his cue, for, dropping 
point of his sword, and falling on his knees before the Princess, he 
ped his hands to entreat for mercy. 

NVhat hast thou to ask from me?" said his wife, naturally assured, by 
husband's prostration, that the stronger force was upon her own side — 
hat hast thou to ask from me, that outraged gratitude, betrayed affection, 
most solemn vows violated, and the fondest tics of nature torn asunder 
I the spider's broken web, will permit thee to put in words for very 
mo?" 

Do not su))pose, Anna," replied the suppliant, " that I am at this event- 
period of my lite to play the hypocrite, for the purpose of saving the 
ttched remnant of a dislionoured existence. I am but desirous to part 
:harity with thee, to make my peace with Heaven, and to nourish the 
; hope of making my way, though burdened with many crimes, to those 
ions in which alone I can find thy beauty, thy talents, equalled at least, 
lot excelled." 

'You hear him, daaehter?" said Irene; "his boon is for forgiveness 
ae ; thy condition is the more godlike, since thou mayst unite the safety 
bis life with the pardon of his offences." 

' Thou art deceived, mother," answered Anna. " It is not mine to pardon 

guilt, far less to remit his punishment. You have taught me to think 

■jtelf as future ages shall know me ; what will they say of me, those 

ages, when I am described as the unfeeling daughter, who pardoned 
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the intended assassin of her father, because she saw in him her own vn* 
faithful huisband?" 

"See thoro." paid the Ca?sar, ** is not that, most serene Emprent, the xery 
point of despair? and have I not in vain offered mj life-blood to wipe out 
the stain uf parricide and ingratitude? Have I not also vindicAted myself 
from the most unpardonable part of the accusation, which charged me with 
attcmptin;; tho murder uf the godlike £mperor7 Have I not sworn bj all 
that is sacred to man, that my purpose wont no farther than to sejiuestrate 
Alexius for a little time from the fatigues of empire, and place him when 
he should quietly enjoy case and tranquillity? while, at the same time, hit 
empire should be as implicitly regulated by himself, his sacred pleaiore 
being transmiltcd through me, as in any respect, or at any porioa, it had 
ever been ?'* 

" Krrinj]; man !" said the Princess, " hast thou approached so near to the 
footstool of Alexius Comnenus, and durst thon form so false an estimate of 
him, as to cunceive it possible that he would consent to be a mere poppet 
by whose intervention you might have brought his empire into sabmission? 
Know that the blood of Comnenus is not so poor ; my father would hare 
resisted tho treason in arms ; and by tho death of thy benefactor only oouldst. 
thou have gratified the suggestions of thy criminal ambition." 

"Bo such your belief," said the Caisar; "I have said enough foralifs 
which is not and ought not to be dear to me. Gall your cuards, and U 
them take the life of the unfortunate Briennius, since it has l)ecome hatofoE* 
to his once beloved Anna Comnena. Be not afraid that any resistance oi 
mine shall render the scene of my apprehension dubious or fatal. Nice 
phorus Briennius is Ciesar no longer, and he thus throws at the feet of hii 
Princess and spouse, the only poor means which he has of resisting the jus 
doom which is therefore at her pleasure to pass." 

He cast his sword before the feet of the Princess, while Irene exclaimed 
weeping, or seeming to weep bitterly, ** I have indeed read of such scenes 
but could I ever have thouglit that my own daughter would have been th» 
principal actress in one of them — could I ever havo thought that her min< 
admired by every one as a palace for the occupation of Apollo and th» ; 
Muses, should not have had room enough for the humbler, but more amiabl- 
virtue of feminine charity and compassion, which builds itself a nest in th' - 
bosom of the lowest village girl? Do thy gifts, accomplishments, anc* . 

talents, spread hardness as well as polish over thy heart? If so, a hundn.>L^ """^ 1 
times better renounce them all, and retain in their stead those gentle anc*- ^^"^^ 
domestic virtues which are the first honours of the female heart. A wonuii^ -^ "* 
who is pitiless, is a worse monster than one who is unscxed by any othvc ^-^ ^'^ 
passiun." 

** What would you have mo do?" said Anna, "You, mother, ought tf» ^^}^ 

kn«»w better than I, that the life of my father is hardly consistent with iha^ /' * .^ 

existence of this bold and cruel man. 0, I am sure he still meditates his i ^ "' 

>urposo of conspiracy I lie that could deceive a woman in the manner hm * * * 

las done me, will not relinquish a plan which is founded upon the death o^ ^^-^ ^ 

his benefiictor." 

" You do me injustice, Anna," said Briennius, starting up, and imprintinqt ^I^-!- 
a kiss upon her lips ere she was aware. " By this caress, the last that wil i * '*' 
pass between us, I swear, that if in my life f have yielded to folly, 1 havo-o '^^T 
notwithstanding, never been guilty of a treason of the heart towards ? ' i 

woman as superior to the rest of the female world in talents and accomplishc-^ ^^ 
ments, as in personal beauty." , 

The Princess, much softened, shook her head, as she replied — "Abr^ -^ 
Nicephorus! — such were once your words! such, perhaps, were then you^ -^ **l 
thoughts! But who, or what, shall now warrant to me the veracity o-^^^^^ 
eithetV 
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> Ttry accompligbmentfl, and that very beaatj itself," replied Nice- 

if more is wanting," said Irene, " tliy mother "will enter her «ocu- 
im. Deem her not an insufficient pledge in this affair ; she is tliy 
nd the wife of Alexius Cunmcnus, interested beyond all human 
*Uie g^rowth and increase of the power and dignity of her huslmnd 
ihild; and one who sees on this occasion an opportunity for cxcr- 
oerosity, for soldering ap the breaches of the Imnorial house, and 
ieftin^ the frame of government upon a basis, which, if there bo 
gratitude in man, shall never be again exposed to hazard." 
16 reality of that faith and gratitude, then," said the Princess, "we 
■t implicitly, as it is your will, mother; although even my own 

rof the subject, both through study and experience of the world, 
me to observe the rashness of such confidence. But although we 
forgive Nicephorus's errors, the Emperor is still the person to whom 
nference must be had, both as to pardon and favour." 
BOt Alexias," answered her mother ; " he will speak determinedly 
iadly ; but, if he acts not in the vcr^ moment ot forming the reso- 
is no more to be relied on than an icicle in time of thaw. Do thou 
BCv if thou canst, what the £mperor is at present doing, and take 
.1 will find means to bring him round to our opinion." 
i I then betray secrets which my father has intrusted to me?" said 
; " and to one who has so lately held the character of his avowed 



il not betray," said Irene, '* since it is written thou shalt betray no 

t of all thy father, and the father of the empire. Yet again it is 

bj the holy Luke, that men shall be betrayea, both by parents and 

, and kinsfolk and friends, and therefore surely also by daughters ; 

1 1 only mean thou shalt discover to us thy father's secrets, so far 

nable us to save the life of thy husband. The necessity of the case 

irbatever may be otherwise considered as irregular." 

i ao then, mother. Having yielded my consent perhaps too easily, 

!i this malefactor from my father's justice, I am sensible I must 

is safety by such means as are in my power. I left my father at 

)m of those stairs, called the Pit of Acheron, in the cell of a blind 

whom he gave the name of Ursel." 

' Mary !" exclaimed the Empress, *' thou hast named a name which 

. long unspoken in the open air." 

the Emperor's sense of liis danger from the living," said the Cassar, 

d him to invoke the dead ? — for Ursei has been no living man for 

B of three years." 

latters not," said Anna Coinnena; "I toll you true. My father 

w held conference with a miserable-looking prisoner, whom he so 

I a danger the more," said the Csesar ; " he cannot have forgotten 
with which I embraced the cause of the present Emperor against 
; and so soon as he is at liberty, he will study to avenge it. For 
must endeavour to make some provision, though it increases our 
ei. — Sit down then, my gentle, my beneficent mother ; and thou, my 
o host preferred thy love for an unworthy husband to the sugges- 
jealous p.i8sion and of headlong revenge, sit down, and let us see in 
inner it may be in our power, consistently with your duty to the 
•, to bring our broken vessel securely into port." 
iployed much natural grace of manner in handing the mother and 
r to their seats ; and, taking his place confidentially between them, 
soon engaged in concerting what measures should be taken for the 
not forgetting such as should at once have iViQ Q^L^cVi ^^ ^t^ak^W\\\^ 
ar'# Jjfe, and at tlio same time of eecuTiiig \!lzk^ Qlt^^yqx^ ^\s.\Jvl^ 
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ftffainst the conspiracy of vrhich he had been the chief instigator. Brien- 
nius ventured to hint, that perhaps the best way would be to suffer the con- 
spiracy to proceed as originally intended, pledging his own faith that the 
rights of Alexius should be held inviolate during the struggle ; but his 
influence over the Empress and her daughter did not extend to obtaining so 
great a trust. They plainly protested against permitting him to leave the 
palace, or taking the least share in the confusion which to-morrow was cer- 
tain to witness. 

** You forget, noble ladies," said the Cs&sar, " that my honour is concemed 
in meeting the Count of Paris." 

** Pshaw I tell me not of your honour, Briennios," said Anna Comnena ; 
" do I not well know, that although the honour of the western knights be a 
species of Moloch, a flesh-devouring, blood-quaffing demon, yet that which 
is the god of idolatry to the eastern warriors, though equally loud and noisy 
in the hall, is far less implacable in the field? Believe not that I have for- 
civen great injuries and insults, in order to take such false coin as honour 
in payment; your ingenuity is but poor, if you cannot devise some excuse 
which will satisfy the Greeks; and in good sooth, Briennius, to this battle 
you go not, whether for your good or for your ill. Believe not that I will 
consent to your meeting either Count or Countess, whether in warlike 
combat or amorous parley. So you may at a word count upon remaining 
prisoner here until the hour appointed for such gross folly be past and 
over." 

The Caesar, perhaps, was not in his heart angry that bis wife's pleasure 
was so bluntly and resolutely expressed against the intended combat. ** If," 
said he, ** you are determined to take my honour into yonr own keeping, I 
am here for the present your prisoner, nor have I the means of interfering 
with your pleasure. When once at liberty, the free exercise of my valour 
and ray lance is once more my own." 

" Be it so. Sir Paladin," said the Princess, very composedly. " I have 
good hope that neither of them will involve you with any of yon dare-devils 
of Paris, whether male or female, and that we will regulate the pitch to 
which your courage soars, by the estimation of Greek philosophy, and the 
judgment of our blessed Lady of Mercy, not her of the Broken Lances." 

At this moment an authoritative knock at the door alarmed the consulta- 
tion of the Caesar and the ladies. 



Phtfkian. Be comforted, i^ood madam ; the (treat rage, 
You see is cured in him : and yet it is danfer 
To make him even o'er the lime he has lost. 
Desire him to go lu : trouble him uu more, 
TUl further seUling. 

Euro LcAi. 

We lefl the Emperor Alexius Comnenas at the bottom of a subterranean 
vault, with a lamp expiring, and having charge of a prisoner, who seemed 
himself nearly reduced to the same extremity. For the first two or three 
moments, he listened after his daughter's retiring footsteps. He erew im- 

Eatient, and began to long for her return before it was possible she could 
ave traversed the path betwixt him and the summit of these gloomy stairs. 
A minute or two he endured with patience the absence of the assisbince 
which he hod sent her to summon ; but strange saspioions began to oroti 
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s ima^nation. Could it be possible ? Had sho changed her puipose on 
count of the hard words which he had used towards her? Ilad sho 
lolved to leave her father to his fate in his hour of utmost need? and wns 

to relj no longer upon the assistance which he had implored her to send ? 
The snort time which the Princess trifled away in a sort of gallantry with 
B Varangian Ileroward, was magnified tenfold by the impatience of the 
Dperor, who began to think that she was gone to fetch the accomplices of 
e Ccesar to assault their prince in his defenceless condition, and carry 
lo Aect their half-disconcerted conspiracy. 

After a considerable time, filled up with this feoline of agonizing uncer- 
iDtj, he began at length, more composedly, to recollect the little chance 
ere was that the Princess would, even for her own sake, resentful as she 
%m in the highest decree of her husband's ill behaviour, join her resources 

his, to the destruction of one who had so generally showed himself an 
dalgent and affectionate father. When ho had adopted this better mood, 
■tap was heard upon the staircase, and after a lung and unequal descent, 
•reward, in his heavy armour, at length coolly arrived at the bottom of 
le steps. Behind him, panting and tremblin;;, partly with cold and partly 
ith terror, came Douban, the slave well skilled m medicine. 

'* Welcome, good Edward ! Welcome, Douban !" he said, " whoso medical 
Kill in sufficiently able to counterbalance tho weight of years which hang 
pon him." 

"Your Highness is gracious," said Douban — but what he would have 
irtber said was cut off by a violent fit of coughing, tho consequence of his 
ge, of his feeble habit, of tho damps of tho dungeon, and the rugged 
zercise of descending the long and difficult staircase. 

** Thou art unaccustomed to visit thy patients in so rough an abode," 
aid Alexius ; *' and, nevertheless, to the damps of these dreary rceions 
tate necessity obliges us to confine many, who are no less our beloved 
abjects in reality than they are in title." 

The medical man continued his cou^h, perhaps as an apology for not 
^nng that answer of assent, with which his conscience did not easily per- 
Bit him to reply to an observation, which, though stated by one who should 
mow the fact, seemed not to be in itself altogether likely. 

" Yes, my Douban," said the Emperor, *' in this strong case of steel and s 
.damant have we found it necessary to enclose the redoubted Ursol, whose 
iuDO is spread through the whole world, both for military skill, political 
risdom, personal bravery, and other noble gifts, which wo have been 
obliged to obscure for a time, in order that we might, at the fittest conjuno- 
are, which is now arrived, restore them to the world in their full lustre, 
feel his pulse, therefore, Douban— consider him as one who hath suffered 
levere confinement, with all its privations, and is about to be suddenly 
■ostored to the full enjoyment of life, and whatever renders life valuable." 

'* I will do my best," said Duuban ; '* but your Majesty must consider, 
ihat we work upon a frail and exhausted subject, whose health seems 
ilready wcllnigh gone, and may perhaps vanish in an instant — like this 
Nile and trembling light, whose precarious condition the life-breath of this 
mfortunate patient seems closely to resemble." 

" Desire, tncrcfore, good Douban, one or two of the mutes who serve in 
he interior, and who have repeatedly been thy assistants in such cases— or 
it^y — Edward, thy motions will be more speedy ; do thou go for the mutes 
— make them bnng some kind of litter to transport tho patient; and, 
Xniban, do thou superintend the whole. Transport him instantly to a 
laitable apartment, only taking care that it be secret, and let him enjoy the 
lomforts of the bath, and whatever else may tend to restore his feeble 
inimation'^— keeping in mind, that he must, if possible, appear to-morrow 
D Uie field." 

•• That wiJJ he hard/' Bfud Douban, " after ViaViXiR>a^«Il,\\."«^vi^^ ^^\WW' 

VoL.XIL'-li 82 
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subjected to such fare and such U9agc as his fluctuating pulse intimates bat 
too plainlj/' 

•• 'Twos a mistake of the dungeon-keeper, the inhuman villain, who should 
not go without his reward," continued the Emperor, "had not Heaven 
already bestowed it by the stninge means of a sylvan man, or native of the 
woods, who yesterday put to death the jailor who meditated the death of 
his prisoner — Yes, my dear Douban, a private sentinel of our guards ctA\ed 
tho Immortal, had wellnigh annihilated this flower of our trust, whom for 
a time we were compelled to immure in secret. Then, indeed, a rude ham- 
mer had dashed to pieces an unparalleled brilliant, but the fates have 
arrested such a misfortune." 

Tho assistance having arrived, tho physician, who seemed more accus- 
tomed to act than to speak, directed a bath to be prepared with medicated 
herbs, and gave it as his opinion, that the patient should not be disturbed 
till to-morrow's sun was high in the heavens. Ursel accordingly was 
assisted to the bath, which was employed according to the directions of th< 
physician ; but without affording any material symptoms of recovery. Fron 
thence he was transferred to a cheerful bedoliamber, opening by an ample 
window to one of the terraces of the palace, which commanded an extensm 
prospect. These operations were performed upon a frame so cxtremelj 
stupified by previous suffering, so dead to tho usual sensations of existence, 
that it was not till the sensibility should bo gradually restored by fricUoi 
of the stiffened limbs, and other means, that the leech hoped the mists ol 
tho intellect should at length begin to clear away. 

Douban readily undertook to obey the commands of the Emperor, anc^ M-nd 
remained by tho bed of the patient until the dawn of morning, ready t^-^" to 
support nature as far as the skill of leecheraft admitted. ^ 

From the mutes, much more accustomed to be tho execationcrs of thr m: Sie 
Emperor's displeasure than of his humanity, Douban selected one man ok. **— ^^^ 
miluer mood, and by Alexius's order, made him understand, that the tiuV 
in which he was engaged was to be kept most strictly secret, whilo thi 
hardened slave was astonished to find that the attentions paid to tho sick, 
were to be rendered with yet more mystery than tho bloody offices of deatK 
and torture. 

Tho passive patient received the various acts of attention which wer*^'":^ ^^ 
rendered to him in silence ; and if not totally without consciousness, a^^ ** 
least without a distinct comprehension of their object. After the soothing ^ m'^Z 
operation of the bath, and the voluptuous exchange of the rude and must^ -* ^^J 
pile of straw, on which he had stretched himself for years, for a couch ofc ^^^ ^ 
the softest down, Ursel was presented with a sedative draught, slightljr ^ ^^\ 
tinctured with an opiate. The jjalniy restorer of nature came thus invoked* -> *^^^^ \ 
and the captive sunk into a delicious slumber long unknown to him, ano -*=^-^^ 
which seemed to occupy equally his mental faculties and his bodily fraine^'^ ^^ **^ 2 

while the features were released from their rigid tenor, and tho posture oft*-^ 

the limbs, no longer disturbed by fits of cramp, and sudden and agonizini:!. ''^•^J 





twists and throes, seemed changed for a placid state of the most perfec 
ease and tranquillity. r -•- tV 

Tho morn was already colouring the horizon, and the freshness of th»^»^ ^ 
brcese of dawn had insinuated itself into the lofty halls of the palace ^^*^ — -^n< 
the Blacquernal, when a gentle tap at the door of tho chamber awakcneo <^ ^"^ 
Douban, who, undisturbed from the calm state of his patient-, had "ndulzeu^'^'^^gj 
himself in a brief repose. Tho door opened, and a figure appeared, dis^ * "^.al 
guised in the robes worn by an officer of tho palace, and concealed, beneatE^^-^ '^ 
an artificial beard of great size, and of a white colour, the features of ^^^^ ^^r^jy, 
Emperor himself. " Douban," said Alexius, ** how fares it with thy patients ^"^ "^ 



whoso safety is this day of such consequence to the Grecian state?'* ^ ^ . 

"Well, tny lord," r»'plio.d l\\e p\^^-sWv\u\, ** ^iiL<ivAW\\tlY well ; and if he iM ^^^ 

Dot now disturbed, 1 will wa«^ct \\\voi.\.*i\vit >iV\\\ \ \)^^%^^^%^ >Jq»x ^^w,-^— b^ r 
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m^ted by tho art of the physician, will triumph over the damps and the 
nwholesome air of the impure dungeon. Only be prudent, my lord, and 
it not an untimely haste bring this Ursel forward into the contest ere he 
as arranged the disturbed current of his ideas, and recovered, in some 
tl^ree, the spring of his mind, and the powers of his body." 

** I will rule my impatience," said the Emperor, '* or rather, Douban, I 
ill be ruled by thee. Thinkest thou he is awake ?" 

** I am inclined to think so," said the leech, " but he opens not his eyes, 
nd seems to me as if be absolutely resisted the natural impulse to rouse 
imself and look around him." 

** Speak to him," said the Emperor, ** and let us know what is passing 
1 bis mind." 

** It 18 at some risk," replied the physician, ** but you shall be obeyed. — 
Trsel," he said, approaching the bed of his blind patient, and then, in a 
>ador tone, he repeated again, " Ursel I Ursel !" 

•' Peace — Hush 1" muttered the patient; ** disturb not the blest in their 
estacy — nor acain recall the most miserable of mortals to finish the draught 
f bitterness wnich his fate had compelled him to commence." 

** A^in, again," said the Emperor, aside to Douban, " try him yet again ; 
fc is of importance for me to know in what degree ho possesses his senses, 
IT in what measure they have disappeared from him." 

** I would not, however," said the physician, '* be the rash and guilty 
)erBon, who, by an ill-timed urgency, should produce a total alienation of 
nind and plunge him back either into absolute lunacy, or produce a stupor 
n which he might remain for a long period." 

" Surely not," replied the Emperor ; " my commands are those of one 
CThristian to another, nor do I wish them farther obeyed than as they are 
oonsistent with the laws of God and man." 

He paused for a moment after this declaration, and yet but few minutes 
bad elapsed ere hn again urged the leech to pursue the interrogation of his 
patient. *' If you hold me not competent^" said Douban, somewhat vain 
Df the trust necessarily reposed in him, " to iudgc of the treatment of my 
patient, your Imperial Highness must take the risk and the trouble upon 
yourself." 

•• Marry, I shall," siud the Emperor, " for the scruples of leeches are not 
to be indulged, when the fate of kingdoms and the lives of monarchs are 
placed against them in the scales. — Rouse thee, my noble Ursel I hear a 
voice, with which thy ears were once well acnuaintod, welcome thee back to 
glory and command ! Look around thee, ana see how the world smiles to 
welcome thee back from imprisonment to empire I" 

''Cunning fiend !" said Ursel, " who usest the most wily baits in order to 
aogment the misery of the wretched I Know, tempter, that I am conscious 
of the whole trick of the soothing images of last night — thy baths — thy 
beds — and thy bowers of bliss. — But sooner shalt thou be able to bring a 
smile upon the cheek of St. Anthony the Eremite, than induce me to curl 
mine after the fashion of earthly voluptuaries." 

" Try it, foolish man," insisted the Emperor, ** and trust to the evidence 
of thy senses for the reality of the pleasures by which thou art now sur- 
rooncied ; or, if thou art obstinate in thy lack of (hith, tarry as thou art for 
a single moment, and I will bring with me a being so unparalleled in her 
loveliness, that a single glance of her were worth the restoration of thine 
eyes, were it only to look upon her for a moment." So saying he loft the 
apartment. 

" Traitor," said Ursel, " and deceiver of old, bring no one hither I and 
itrive not, by shadowy and ideal forms of beauty, to increase the delusion 
that gilds my prison-house for a moment, in order, doubtless, to destroy 
totally the spark of rooBon, and then exchange lUlft eatVVA';^ VOX. ^v^t ^\>iik 
|eoD in the infernal ngiona themselves." 
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*' His mind is somewhat shattered/' mused the physician, " which is often 
the consequence of a lonfr solitary confinement. I marrel much," was his 
farther thought, "if the Emperor can shape out any rational service which 
this man can render him, after bein^ so long immured in so horrible a dun- 
geon. — Thou thinkest, then," continued he, addressing the patient, "that 
the seeming release of last night, with its baths and refreshments, was only 
a delusive dream, without any reality?" 

"Ay — what else?" answered Ursel. 

" And that the arousing thyself, as we desire thee to do, would be but a 
resigning to a vain temptation, in order to wake to more unhappiness than 
formerly ?" 

" Even so," returned the patient. 

"What, then, are thy thoughts of the Emperor by whose command thou 
Bufferest so severe a restraint ?" 

Perhaps Douban wished he had forborne this .question, for, in the very 
moment when he put it, the door of the chamber opened, and the Emperor 
entered, with his daughter hanging upon his arm, dressed with simplicity, 
yet with becoming splendour. She had found time, it seems, to change her 
dress for a white robe, which resembled a kind of mourning, the chief 
ornament of which was a diamond chaplet, of inestimable value, which 
surrounded and bound the long sable tresses, that reached from her head to 
her waist. Terrified almost to death, she had been surprised by her father 
in the company of her husband the Ccesar, and her mother ; and the same 
thundering mandate had at once ordered Briennius, in the character of a 
more than suspected traitor, under the custody of a strong guard of Varan- 
eians, and commanded her to attend her father to the bedchamber of Ursel, 
in which she now stood ; resolved, however, that she would stick by the 
sinking fortunes of her husband, even in the last extremity, yet no less 
determined that she would not rely upon her own entreaties or remon- 
strances, until she should see whether her father's interference was likely 
to rcassume a resolved and positive character. Hastily as the plans of 
Alexius had been formed, and hastily as they had been disconcerted by 
accident, there remained no slight chance that he might be forced to come 
round to the purpose on which his wife and daughter nad fixed their heart, 
the forgiveness, namely, of the guilty Nicephorus Briennius. To his aston- 
ishment, and not perhaps greatly to his satisfaction, ho heard the patient 
deeply engaged with the physician in canvassing his own character. 

" Think not," said Ursel in reply to him, " that though I am immured in 
this dungeon, and treated as something worse than an outcast of humanity 
— and although I am, moreover, deprived of my eyesight, the dearest gift 
of Heaven — think not, I say, though I suffer all this by the cruel yrill of 
Alexius Comncnus, that therefore i hold him to be mine enemy ; on tho 
contrary, it is by his means that tho blinded and miserable prisoner has 
been taught to seek a liberty far more unconstrained than this poor earth can 
afford, and a vision far more clear than any Mount Pisgah on this wretched 
side of the grave can give us : Shall I therefore account the Emperor among 
mine enemies ? He who has taught me tho vanity of earthly things — the 
nothingness of earthly enjoyments — and the pure hope of a better world, 
as a certain exchanj^o for the misery of tho present? No I" 

Tho Emperor had stood .somewhat disconcerted at the beginning of this 
speech, but hearing it so very unexpcctodly terminate, as he was willing to 
suppose, much in his own favour, he threw himself into an attitude which 
was partly that of a modest person listening to his own praises, and partly 
that of a man highly struck with tho commendations heaped upon bim by 
a generous adversary. 

" My friend," he said aloud, " how truly do yon read my purpose, when 
Tou suppose that the knowledge which men of your disposition can eztrael 
from evil, was all the experience which I wished yon to deriye from a cap- 
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Tity protracted by adverse circumstances, far, very far, beyond my wishes I 
et me embrace the generous man who knows so well how to construe the 
urpose of a perplexed, but still faithful friend." 
lUie patient raised himself in his bed. 

** Hold there I" he said, " methinks my faculties begin to collect them- 
iItcs. Tes," he muttered, " that is the treacherous voice which first bid 
le ^'cloome as a friend, and then commanded fiercely that I should bo 
jprWed of the sight of my eyes! — Increase thy rigour if thou wilt, Com- 
pnus — add, if thou canst, to the torture of my confinement — but since I 
ftnnot see thy hypocritical and inhuman features, spare me, in mercy, the 
>und of a voice, more distressing to mine ear than toads, than serpents, — 
inn whatever nature has most ofiensive and disgusting V 

This ppecch was delivered with so much energy, that it was in vain that 
tic Emperor strove to interrupt its tenor ; although he himself, as well as 
K>ubaB and his daughter, heard a great deal more of the language of 
nadorned and natural passion than he had counted upon. 

•• Raise thy head, rash man," he said, " and charm thy tongue, ere it pro- 
eed in a strain which may cost thee dear. Look at me, and see if I have 
lot reserved a reward capable of atoning for all the evil which thy folly 
Day charge to my account." 

uithcrto the prisoner had remained with his eyes obstinately shut, re- 
^rding the imperfect recollection he had of sights which had been before 
lis eyes the foregoing evening, as the mere suggestion of a deluded imagi- 
nation, if not actually presented by some seducing spirit. But now when 
his eyes fairly encountered the stately figure of the Emperor, and the grace- 
ful form of his lovely daughter, painted in the tender rays of the morning 
dawn, he ejaculated faintly, " I see I — I see I" — And with that ejaculation 
fell back on the pillow in a swoon, which instantly found employment for 
Douban and his restoratives. 

'* A most wonderful cure indeed I" exclaimed the physician ; " and the 
beight of my wishes would be to possess such another miraculous resto- 
rative." 

"Fool I" said the Emperor; "canst thou not conceive that what has never 
been taken away is restored with little difficulty? He was made," he said, 
lowering his voice, "to undergo a painful operation, which led him to be- 
lieve that the organs of sight were destroyed ; and as light scarcely ever 
▼isited him, and when it did, only in doubtful and invisible glimiuerings, 
the prevailing darkness, both physical and mental, that surrounded hiin, 
prevented him from being sensible of the existence of that precious faculty, 
of which he imagined himself bereft. Perhaps thou wilt ask my reason for 
ioflictini; upon him so strange a deception? — Simply it was, that being by 
it oonceivea incapable of reigning, his memory might pass out of the minds 
of the public, while, at the same time, I reserved his eyesight, that in case 
occasion should call, it might be in my power once more to liberate him 
fn>m his dungeon, and employ, as I now propose to do, his courage and 
talents in the service of the empire, to counterbalance those of other con- 
spirators." 

" And can your imperial Highness," said Douban, " hope that you have 

niiired this man's duty and affection by the conduct you have observed 
im?" 

" I cannot tell," answered the Emperor ; " that must be as futurity shall 
determine. All I know is, that it is no fault of mine, if Ursel docQ not 
reckon freedom and a long courso of Empire — perhaps sanctioned by an 
alliance with our own blood — and the continued enjoyment of the precious 
organs of eyesight, of which a less scrupulous man would have ueprived 
him, against a maimed and darkened existence." 

" Since such is your Hin^hness's opinion and Teao\u\\oi\" %^vV \yi\SXi'wv^ 
"it 23 lor me to aid, and not to oouDteract it. Permit m^, tViw^i^x^^'va ^'^'^1 
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your nigbness and the Princess to withdraw, that I may nse snch remedief 




not totally at liberty until he has expressed the resolution to become actually 
mine. It may behove both him and thee to know, that although there is 
no purpose of remitting him to the dungeons of the Blacqucrnal palace, 
yet if he, or any on his part, should aspire to head a party in these feverish 
times, — by the honour of a gentleman, to swear a Prankish oath, he shall 
find that he is not out of the reach of the battle-axes of my Varangians. I 
trust to thee to communicate this fact, which concerns alike him and all 
who have interest in his fortunes. — Come, daughter, we will withdraw, and 
leave the leech with his patient — Take notice, Douban, it is of importance 
that you acquaint me the very first moment when the patient can hold 
rational communication with me." 

Alexius and his accomplished daughter departed accordingly. 



Clia|itBr till €intnti(-(0iglitli^ 

Sweet are the uses of adrenitjr. 

Which, like the toad, usiljr mid vanorooos, 

Bran yet a precious jewel in its head. 

As You Liu It. 

From a terraced roof of the Blacquernal palace, accessible by a sash-door, 
which opened from the bed-chamber of Ursel, there was commanded one of 
the most lovely and striking views which the romantic neighbourhood of 
Constantinople afforded. 

After suffering him to repose and rest his agitated faculties, it was to this 

Elaco that the physician led his patient ; for when somewhat composed, he 
ad of himself requested to be permitted to verify the truth of his restored 
eyesight, by looking out once more upon the majestic face of nature. 

On the one hand, the scone which he beheld was a masterpiece of human 
art. The proud city, ornamented with stately buildings, as became the 
capital of the world, showed a succession of glittering spires and orders of 
architecture, some of them chaste and simple, like thoso the capitals of 
which Were borrowed from baskets-full of acanthus ; some deriving the flut- 
ing of their shafts from the props made originally to support the lances of 
the earlier Qrceks — forms simple, yet more graceful in their simplicity, 
than any which human ingenuity has been able since to invent. With the 
most splendid specimens which ancient art could afford of those strictly 
classical models were associated those of a later age, where more modern 
taste had endeavoured at improvement, and, by mixing the various orders, 
had produced such as were cither composite, or totally out of rule. The 
size of the buildings in which they were displayed, however, procured them 
respect; nor could oven the most perfect judge of architecture avoid being 
struck by the grandeur of their extent and effect, although hart by the 
incorrectness of the taste in which they were executed. Arches of triumph, 
towers, obelisks, and spires, designed for various purposes, rose up into the 
air in confused magnificence ; while the lower view was filled by the streets 
of the city, the domestic habitations forming long narrow alleys, on either 
side of which the houses arose to various and nneqaal heights, but, bping 
generally finished with terraced coverings, thick set with plants and flowere, 
and fountains, had, when seen from an eminence, a more noblfl and inta- 
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nesting aspect than is erer afforded brthe sloping and anifbnn Toofs of 
(treetn in the capitals of the north of ifurope. 

It has taken us some time to give, in words, the idea which was at a 
in^le glance eonvejcd to Crsel, and affected him at first with g^eat pain. 
lis eyebiills hnd been long strangers to that daily exercise, which teaches 
IS tho habit of correcting the scenes as they appear to our sight, by the 
ino'^Brledge which we derive from the use of our other senses. His idea of 
Listance was so confused, that it seemed as if all the spires, turrets, iind 
ninarets which he beheld, were crowded forward upon his eyeballs, and 
Hmost touching them. With a shriek of horror, Ursel turned himself to 
rlie further side, and cost his eyes upon a different scene. Here also ho 
lAw towers, steeples, and turrets, but they were those of the churches and 
>ub1ic buildings beneath his feet, reflectea from the dazzling piece of water 
#rhich formed the harbour of Constantinople, and which, from the abun- 
flance of wealth which it transported to tho city, was well termed the Golden 
Florn. In one place, this superb basin was lined with quays, where stately 
IroDioods and argosies unloaded their wealth, while, by the shore of the 
biavcn, galleys, feluccas, and other small craft, idly flapped the singularly 
shaped and snow-white pinions which served them for sails. In other 
places the Golden Horn lay shrouded in a verdant mantle of trees, where 
fche private gardens of wealthy or distinguished individuals, or places of 
public recreation, shot down upon and were bounded by the glassy waters. 
On the Bosphorus, which might be seen in the distance, the little fleet of 
TFancred was lying in the same station they had gained during the night, 
"^rhich was fitted to command the opposite landing ; this their general Tiad 
preferred to a midnight descent upon Constantinople, not knowing whether, 
«o coming, they might be received as friends or enemies. This delay, how- 
ever, had given the Greeks an opportunity, either by the orders of Alexius, 
«r the equally powerful mandates of some of the conspirators, to tow six 
•hips of war, full of armed men, and provided with tho maritime offensive 
"weapons peculiar to the Greeks at that period, which they had moored so as 
exactly to cover the place where tho troops of Taiicred must necessarily 
land. 

This preparation gave some surprise to the valiant Tancred, who did not 
know that such vessels had arrived in the harbour from Lemnos oi^ tho pre- 
ceding night. The undaunted courage of that prince was, however, in no 
respect to be shaken by the degree of unexpected danger with which his 
adventure now appeared to bo attended. 

This splendid view, from the description of which we have in some degree 
digressed, was seen by the physician and Ursel from a terrace, the loftiest 
almost on the palace of the Blacquemal. To the city-ward, it was bounded 
by a solid wall, of considerable height, giving a resting-place for the roof of a 
lower building, which, sloping outword, broke to the view the yast height 
nnobscured otherwise save by a high and massy balustrade, composed of 
bronze, which, to the havenward, sunk sheer down upon an uninterrupted 
precipice. 

No sooner, therefore, had Ursel turned his eyes that way, than, though 
placed far from the brink of the terrace, he exclaimed, with a shriek, " Save 
me — save me! if yon are not indeed the destined executors of the Em- 
peror's will." 

" We are indeed such," said Douban, ** to save, and if possible to bring 
yon to complete recovery ; but by no means to do you injury, or to suffer it 
to be offered by others.", 

'* Guard me then from myself," said Ursel, " and save me from the reeling 
and insane desire which I feel to plunge myself into the abyss, to the edge 
of which you have guided me." 

"Such a giddy and dangerous temptation is," said thQ \\r3^\d*&Xi^^^ ^^tsl- 
ttOD to those who bare not for a long time looVel ^o^ii ^t^m ^ft^^v^^^^^ 
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heights, and are suddenly brought to them. Nature, howeTer bounteooii 
hath not provided for the cessation of our faculties for years, and for their 
sudden resumption in full strength and vigour. An interval, longer or 
shorter, mast needs intervene. Can you not believe this terrace a safe 
station while you have my support and that of this faithful slave ?*' 

"Certainly/' said Ursel; "but permit me to turn my face towards this 
stone wall, ior I cannot bear to look at the flimsy piece of wire, which is 
the only battlement of defence that interposes betwixt me and the preci- 
pice.'' He spoke of the bronze balustraac, six feet high, and massive in 
proportion. Thus saying, and holding fast by the physician's arm, Urscl, 
though himself a younger and more able man, trembled, and moved his feet 
as slowly as if made of lead, until he reached the sashed-door, where stood 
a kind of balcony-seat, in which he placed himself. — " Uere," he said, " will 
I remain." 

" And here," said Douban, " will I make the communication of the Em- 
peror, which it is necessary you should bo prepared to reply to. It places you, 
you will observe, at your own disposal for liberty or captivity, but it condi- 
tions for your resigning that sweet but sinful morsel termed revenge, which, 
I must nut conceal from you, chance appears willing to put into your band. 
You know the degree of rivalry in which you have been held by the Em- 
peror, and you know the measure of evil you have sustained at his hand, 
xhe question is. Can you forgive what has taken place ?" 

" Let me wrap my head round with my mantle," said Ursel, " to dispel 
this dizziness which still oppresses my poor brain, and as soon as the power 
of recollection is granted me, you shall know my sentiments." 

lie sunk upon the seat, muffled in the way which he described, and after 
a few minutes' reflection, with a trepidation which argued the patient still 
to be under the nervous feeling of extreme horror mixed witn terror, he 
addressed Douban thus : " The operation of wrong and cruelty, in the 
moment when they are first inflicted, excites, of course, the utmost resent- 
ment of the sufferer; nor is there, perhaps, a passion which lives so long in 
his bosom as the natural desire of revenge. If, then, during the first month, 
when I lay stretched upon my bed of want and misery, you had offered mo 
an opportunity of revenge upon my cruel oppressor, the remnant of misera- 
ble life which remained to me should have been willingly bestowed to pur- 
chase it. But a suffering of weeks, or even months, must not be compared 
in effect with that of years. For a short space of endurance, the body, as 
well as the mind, retains that vigorous habit which holds the prisoner still 
connected with life, and teaches him to thrill at the long-forgotten chain of 
hopes, of wishes, of disappointments, and mortifications, which affected his 
former existence. But the wounds become callous as they harden, and 
other and better feelings occupy their place, while they gradually die away 
in forgetfulness. The enjoyments, the amusements of this world, occupy 
no part of his time upon whom the gates of despair have once closed. 1 
tell thee, iny kind physician, that for a season, in an insane attempt to 
effect my liberty, I cut through a large portion of the living rock. But 
Heaven cured me of so foolish an idea ; and if I did not actually come to 
love Alexius Comnenus — for how could that have been a possible effect in 
any rational state of my intellects? — yet as I became convinced of my own 
crimes, sins, and follies, the more and more I was also persuaded that 
Alexius was but the agent through whom Heaven exercised a dearlJ-pu^ 
chased ri|:ht of punishing me for my manifold offences and transgressions; 
and that it was not therefore upon the Emperor that my resentment ought 
to visit itself. And I can now say to thee, that so far as a man who has 
undergone so dreadful a change can be supposed to know his own mind, I 
feel no desire either to rival Alexius in a race for empire, or to avail myself 
of any of the various proffers which he proposes to me as the price of with- 
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drawinp: my claim. Let him keep unpurchased the crown, for which he 
has pniil, in my opinion, a price which it i.s not worth." 

*'This is extraordinary stoicism, noblo Urfiol," answered the physician 
Douban. ** Am 1 then to understand that vou reject the fair offers of Alexius, 
and desire, instead of all which he is willing; — nay, anxious to bestow — to 
be committed safely back to thy old blinded dungeon in the Blocquemal, 
that you may continue at case those pietistic meditations which haye already 
conducted tiicc to so extravagant a conclusion V 

'* Physician,*' said Ursel, while a shuddering fit that affected his whole 
body testified his alarm at the alternative proposed — "one would imagine 
thine own profession might have taught thee, that no mere mortal man, 
unless predestined to be a glorified saint, could ever prefer darkness to the 
light of day ; blindness itself to the enjoyment of the power of sight; the 
pangs of starving to competent sustenance, or the damps of a dungeon to 
tlie free air of God's creation. No ! — it may be virtue to do so, but to such 
a pitch mine does not soar. All I require of the Emperor for standing by 
him with all the power my name can give him at this crisis is, that he will 
provide for my reception as a monk in some of those pleasant and well 
endowed seminaries of pict3% to which his devotion, or his fears, have given 
rise. Let mo not be again the object of his suspicion, the operation of 
which is more dreadful than that of being the object of his hate. Forgot- 
ten by power, as I have myself lost the remembrance of those that wielded 
it, let mo find my wa^ to the grave, unnoticed, unconstrained, at liberty, 
in possession of my dim and disused organs of sight, and, above all, at 
peace." 

' ** If such be thy serious and earnest wish, noble Ursel," said the physician, 
" I myself have no hesitation to warrant to thee the full accomplishment of 
thy religious and moderate desires. But, bethink thee, thou art once more 
an inhabitant of the court, in which thou mayst obtain what thou wilt to-day; 
while to-morrow, shouldst thou regret thy indifference, it may be thy utmost 
entreaty will not suffice to gain for thee the slightest extension of thy present 
conditions." 

** Bo it so," said Ursel ; " I will then stipulate for another condition, 
which indeed has only reference to this day. I will solicit his Imperial 
Majesty, with all humility, to spare me the pain of a personal treaty 
between himself and me, and that he will bo satisfied with the solemn assu- 
rance that 1 am most willing to do in his favour all that ^o is desirous of 
dictating ; while, on the other hand, I desire only the execution of thoso 
moderate conditions of my future aliment which I have already told thee at 
length." 

*• But wherefore," said Douban, "shouldst thou bo afraid of announcing 
to the Kmporor thy dit<position to an agreement, which cannot bo esteemed 
otiierwiHo than extremely modcxatc on thy part? Indeed, 1 fear the Emperor 
will insist on a brief personal conference." 

*' I am not ashamed," said Ursel, " to confess the truth. It is true, that 
I have, or think 1 have, renounced what the Scripture calls the pride of life ; 
but the old Adam still lives within us, and maintains against the better part 
of our nature an inextinguishable quarrel, easy to be aroused from its 
■lumber, but as difficult to l>o again couched in peace. While last night I 
but half understood that mine enemy was in my presence, and while my 
faculties performed but half their duty in recalling his deceitful and hated 
accents, did not my heart throb in my bosom witli all the agitation of a 
taken bird, and shall I again liave to enter into a personal treaty with the 
man who, l>e his general conduct what it may, has been the constant and 
unprovoked cause of my unequalled misery ? Douban, no I — to listen to 
his voice again, were to hear an alarm sounded to every violent and Tindic- 
tire passion of my heart ; and though, may Heaven bo uolp me as my intci^* 
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tions towards him are uprij!;hr. yet it is impoggible for me to liften to Vi* V 

professions with a chance of safety either to him or to myself." y 

"If you be so minded," replied Douban, "I shall only re|)eat to himyo'^' 
stipulation, and you must swear to him that you will strictly observe ^^» 
Without this being done, it must be difficulty or perhaps impossible, to se ttX« 
the league of which both are desirous." 

•* Amen !" said Ursel ; " and as I am pure in my purpose, and resolTe<^>^ 
keep it to the uttermost, so may Heaven guard me from the influence of 
precipitate revenge, ancient grudge, or new quarrel !" 

An authoritative knock at the door of the sleeping chamber was 
heard, and Ursel, relieved by more powerful feelings, from the giddines 
which he had complitined, walked firmly into the bedroom, and seating h 
self, waited with averted eyes the entrance of the perwm who demai 
admittance, and who provea to be no other than Alexius Comnenus. 

The Emperor appeared at the door in a warlike dress, suited for the d_ eco- 
ration of a prince who was to witness a combat in the lists fought out b e fore 
him. 

" Sago Douban," he said, " has our esteemed prisoner, Ursel, made- hi« 

choice between our peace and enmity?" 

" llo hath, my lord," replied the physician, " embraced the lot of 
happy portion of mankind, whoso hearts and lives are devoted to the sei 
of your Majesty's government." 

"lie will then this day," continued the Emperor, "render me the 
of putting down all those who may pretend to abet insurrection in his ni 
and under pretext of his wrongs'?" 

" He will, my lord," replied the physician, " act to the fullest the P^rt 

which you require." 

" And in what way," said the Emperor, adopting his most gm^^ *^ds 
tone of voice, "would our faithful Ursel desire that services like tkr^^, 
rendered in the hour of extreme need, should be acknowledged by ^0 
Emperor?" 

" Simply," answered Douban, " by saying nothing upon the subject. ^^ 
desires only that all jealousies between you and him may be henceforth ^^^ 
gotten, and that he may be admitted into one of your Ilighness's mona^^^ 
institutions, with leave to dedicate the rest of his life to the worship of Heav^ 
and its saints." 

" Hath ho persuaded thee of this, Douban?" — said the Emperor, in a loir 
and altered voice. " By Heaven ! when 1 consider from what prison he VM 
brought, and in what guise he inhabited it, I cannot believe in this galllf 
dispusition. Ho must at least speak to me himself, ere I can beIioTe»it 
some degree, the transformation of the fiery Ursel into a being so litUt 
capable of feeling the ordinary impulses of mankind." 

" Hear me, Alexius Comnenus," said the prisoner ; " and so may thine 
own prayers to Heaven find access and acceptation, as thou believest the 
words which I speak to thee in simplicity of heart. If thine empire of 
Greece were made of coined gold, it would hold out no bait for my accept- 
ance ; nor, I thank Heaven, have even the injuries I haye experienced at toy 
hand, cruel and extensive as they have been, impressed upon me the slightest 
desire of requiting treachery with treachery. Think of me as thou wilt, so 
thou seek':>t not again to exchange words with me ; and believe me, that 
when thou hast put me under the most rigid of thy ecclesiastical foundations, 
the discipline, the fare, and the vigils, will be far superior to the existence 
falling to the share of those whom the King delights to honour, and who 
therefore must afibrd the King their society whenever they aro summoned 
to do so." 

" It is hardly for me," said the physician, " to interpose in so high a 
matter ; jet, as trusted both by the noble Ursel, and by his lligbneM tha 
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Ilj V the liigh p;irtio8 towiinls each oth«.'r, .'<ub m/uin' j'll.si.'' 

Tbo Emperor protnicted^thc intercourse with L'rht.*l, until he more fully 
explained to him tho occfision which he should have that yery day fur his 
services. When they parted, Alexius, with a grout show of affection, em- 
1:> raced his late prisoner, while it required all the self-command and 8toicis*m 

~ Ursel to avoid expressing in plain terms the extent to which he abhorred 

Lc person who thus caressed him. 
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• • • • O, r<iti!«iiirary ! 
Sli.im'tft thi>u to ultow thy dMnxKruus hrnw by uigUt, 
Whi>n e*iN ans mi»«t frcis f O. then, hy iJay, 
Where will thou tiiiil ■ c.ircni dark rnniiKh 
To DiMk thy mnnftroiis vua^T S«ek itono, Conspiracy; 
Hide It lu simliii and alfaiiiiity; 
For if thou pnth thy untivn ^ellllllaure on, 
Not Erebus ititvlf were dim ennufli 
To hide Ihce from prerentioo. 

Juum CcflAR. 

The important morning at last arrived, on which, by tho Imperial pro- 
clamation, the combat between the C.'csar and Count l(obcrt of Paris was 
appointed to take place. This was a circumstance in a great measure 
ibreign to tho Grecian manners, and to which, therefore, the people annexed 
different ideas from those which were associated with the same solemn de- 
cision of God, as the Latins called it, by the Western nations. Tiie conse- 
quence was a vague, but excessive agitation among the people, who con- 
nected the extraordinary strife which they were to witness, with tho various 
causes which had been whispered abroad as likely to give occasion to some 
general insurrection of a great and terrible nature. 

By the Imperial order, regular lists had been prepared for the combat, 
with opposite gates, or entrances, as was usual, tor the admittance of the 
two champions ; and it was understood that the appeal was to bo made to 
the Divinity by each, according to tho forms prescribed by tho Church of 
which the combatants were respectively members. The situation of these 
lints was on the side of tho shore adjoining on the west to tho continent. 
At no great distance, the walls of tho city were seen, of various architecture, 
composed of limo and of stone, and furnished with no less than four-and- 
twenty gates, or posterns, five of which regarded the land, and nineteen tho 
water. All this formed a beautiful prospect, much of which is still visible. 
The town itself is about nineteen miles in circumference ; and as it is on all 
vides surrounded with lofky cypresses, its general appearance is that of a 
city arising out of a stately wood of these magnilicent trees, partly shroud- 
ing the pinnacles, obelisks, and minarets, which then marked tho site of 
many noblo Christian temples; but now, generally speaking, intimate the 
position of as many Mahomedan mosques. 

These lists, for the convenience of spectators, were surrounded on all sides 
by long rows of seats, sloping downwards. In the middle of these seats, and 
exactly opposite the centre of tho lists, was a higii throne, erected for the 
Emperor himself; and which was separated from tho more vulgar galleries 
by a circuit of wooden barricades, which an experienced eye could perceive, 
might, in case of need, be made serviceable fur putpo%e% o^ Olq^^xic;^. 

Tbo Jjsta were aUty yards in iength, by perhaps a\>o\i\i iQiV.3 va. \sr^»A5^* 
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and thosio afforded amplo space for the exorcise of the combat, both on 
horseback and on foot. Nnni^rous hands of the Greek citizens began, with 
the very break of day, to i!5^<l^c from the gates and posterns of the city, to 
examine and wonder -at the construction of the lists, pass their criticisms 
upon the purposes of the peculiar parts of the fabric, and occupy places, to 
secure them for the spectacle. JShortly after arrived a large band of those 
soldiers who were called the Koman Immortals. These entered without 
ceremony, and placed themsulves on either hand of the wooden barricade 
which fenced the Kmperor's scat. Some of them took even a greater liberty; 
for, affecting to be pressed against the boundary, there were individuals who 
approached the partition itself, and seemed to meditate climbing over it, and 
placing themselves on the same side with the Kmperor. Some old domestic 
slaves of the household now showed themselves, as if for tlie purpose of 
preserving this sacred circle for Alexius and his court ; and, in proportion 
as the Immortals began to show themselves encroaching and turbulent, the 
strength of the defenders of the jtrohibited precincts seemed gradually to 
increase. 

There was, though scarcely to be obsened, besides the grand access to the 
Imperial seat from without, another opening also from the outside, secured 
by a very strong door, by which different persons received admission lx»neath 
the seats destined for the Imporial party. These persons, by their length 
of limb, l>roa«lth of shoulders, by the fur of their cloaks, and especially by 
the redoubted battle-axes which all of them bore, appeared to be Varjingians; 
but, although neither dressed in their usual habit of pomp, nor in their moro 
effectual garb of war, still, when narrowly examined, they might be seen to 
possess their usual offensive weapons. These men, entering in separate and 
straggling parties, might be observed to join the slaves of the interior of tho 
palace in opposing the intrusion of the Immortals upon the seat of the Em- 
peror, and the benches around. Two or three Immortals, who had actually 
made good their frolic, and climbed over tho division, were flung back 
again, very unceremoniously, by the barbaric strength and sinewy arms of 
the Varangians. 

The people around, and in the adjacent galleries, most of whom had the 
air of citizens in their hol^'day dresses, commented a good deal on these 
proceedings, and were inclined strongly to make part with the Immortals. 
"It was a shame to tho Emperor," they said, *' to encourage these British 
barbarians to interpose themselves by violence between his person and the 
Immortal cohorts of the city, who were in some sort his own children." 

Stephanos, the gymnastic, whose bulky strength and stature rendered 
him conspicuous amid this party, said, without hesitation, " If there arc two 
people here who will join in saying that the Immortals are unjustly deprived 
of their right of guarding the ICmperor's person, hero is the hand that shall 
place them beside the Imperial chair." 

** Not so," quoth a centurion of the Immortals, whom we have already 
introduced to our readers by the name of Ilarpax ; " Not so, Stephanos ; 
that happy time may arrive, but it is not yet come, my gem of tho circus. 
Thou knowest that on this occasion it is one of these Counts, or western 
Franks, who undertakes the combat ; and the Varangians, who call these 
people their enemies, have some reason to claim a precedency in guarding 
tho lists, which it might not at this moment be convenient to dispute with 
them. Why, man, if thou wert half bo witty as thou art long, thoa wouldst 
be sensible that it were bad woodmanship to raise tho hollo upon the game* 
ere it had been driven within compass of the nets." 

While the athlete rolled his huge grey eyes as if to conjure out the sense 
of this intimation, his little friend Lysimachus, the artist, putting himself 
to pain to stand upon his tiptoe, and look intelligent, said, approaching as 
near as he could to Ilarpax's ear, •* Thou mnyst trust me, gallant centurion, 
that thu man of mould and muscle shall neither start like a babbling huuad 
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r<Ti .'t r 11- •■' -'I'-'iit. r: r !. •■••■:m'' i.iu'" a:: 1 in tI, v. !i.'ii [\i" ■^' u> r;il ;l:;i;i1 i- _-l\ i ;i. 
X5ut tell in<\" said \w, sjH'uking very low, and i'ur that purpose iiiountin>; a 
Iseiich, which brought him on a level with the centurion's ear, " would it 
xiot have been better that a strong guard of the valiant Immortals had been 
placed in this wooden citadel, to ensure the object of the day V 

'* Without question/' said the centurion, " it was so meant ; but these 
strolling Varangians have altered their station of their own authority." 

*' Were it not well," said Ljsimachus, '* that you, who are greatly more 
nnmerous than the barbarians, should begin a fray before more of these 
strangers arrive ?" 

** Content yc, friend," said the centurion, coldly, *' we know our time. 
An attack commenced too early would be worse than thrown away, nor 
"would an opportunity occur of executing our project in the fitting time, if 
an alarm were prematurely given at this moment." 

So saying, he Bbuillcd on among his fellow-soldiers, so as to avoid saspi- 
cious intercourse with such persons as were only concerned with the civic 
portion of the conspirators. 

As the morning advanced, and the sun took a higher station in the hori- 
ton, the various persons whom curiosity, or some more decided motive* 
brought to see the proposed combat, were seen streaming from different 
parts of the town, and rushing to occupy such accommodation as the circuit 
round the lists afforded them. In their rJad to the place where preparation 
for combat was made, they had to ascend a sort of cape, which, in the form 
of a small hill, projected into the Hellespont, and the butt of which, connect- 
ing it with the shore, afforded a consiuerablc ascent, and of course a more 
commanding view of the strait between Kurope and Asia, than either the 
immediate vicinity of the city, or the still lower ground upon which the lists 
were erected. In passing this height, the earlier visitants of the lists made 
little or no halt ; but after a time, when it became obvious that those w^ho 
had hurried forward to the place of combat were lingering there without 
any object or occupation, they that followed them in the same route, with 
natural curiosity, paid a tribute to the landscape, bestowing some attention 
on its beauty, and paused to see what auguries could be collected from the 
water, which were likely to have any concern in indicating the fate of the 
events that were to take place. Some straggling seamen were the first who 
remarked that a squadron of the Greek small crafk (being that of Tancrcd) 
were in the act of making their way from Asia, and threatening a descent 
opon Constantinople. 

** It is strange," said a person, by rank the captain of a galley, '* that 
these small vessels, which were ordered to return to Constantinople as soon 
u they disembarked the Latins, should have remained so long at Scutari, 
and should not bo rowing back to the imperial city until this time, on the 
second day after tlieir departure from thence." 

*' I pray to I^caven," said another of the same profession, '* that these 
seamen may come alone. It seems to me as if tncir ensign-staffs, bow- 
sprits, and topmasts were decorated with the same ensigns, or nearly the 
same, with those which the Latins displayed upon them, when, by the 
Emperor's order, they were transported towards Palestine ; so mcthinks 
the voyage back again resembles that of a fleet of merchant vessels, who 
have been prevented from discharging their cargo at the place of thei? 
destination." 

"There is little good," said one of the politicians whom we formerly 
noticed, " in dealing with such commodities, whether they are imported or 
exported. Yon ample banner which streams over the foremost fp^ley, inti- 
mates the presence of a chieftain of no small rank among tne Counts, 
whether it be for valour or for nobility." 
The seafaring leader added, with the voice of otvq ^\\o \i\ii\& ^^Tmvii^ 

tidings, " Thejacew to bavo got to a point in the fitrailB u^ ^^^ ^'^ ^^ ^\i'e^^^ 

To 
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them to ran down with the tide, and clear the cape which wc stand on, al* 
though with what purpose they aim to land 80 closo beneath the walls of 
the city, he is a wiser man than I who pretends to determine." 

" Assuredly," returned his comrade, ** the intention is not a kind one 
The wealth of the city has temptations to a poor people, who only value the 
iron which they possess as affording them the means of procuring the gold 
which they covet." 

"Ay, brother," answered Demetrius the politician, "but see you not, 
lying at anchor within this bay which is formed by the cape, and at the 
very point where these heretics are likely to bo carried by the tide, six 
strong vessels, having the power of sending forth, not merely showers of 
darts and arrows, but of Grecian fire, as it is called, from their hollow decks? 
If these Frank gentry continue directing their course upon the Imperial 
city, being, as they are. 



•prnpium 



Contflmptrix Superam nne, aerBqae aviiluiMiuu caxlU 
El Tiolenla;'* 

we shall speedily see a combat better worth witnessing than that announced 
by the great trumpet of the Varangians. If you love me, let us sit down 
here for a moment, and see how this matter is to end." 

" An excellent motion, my ingenious friend," said Lascaris, which was 
the name of the other citizen ; " but bethink you, shall we not be in danger 
from the missiles with which the audacious Latins will not fail to return tho 
Greek fire, if, according to your conjecture, it shall be poured upon them by 
the Imperial squadron?" 

"That is not ill argued, my friend," said Demetrius; "but know that 
you have to do with a man who has been in such extremities beforo now ; 
and if such a discharge should open from the sea, I would propose to yoa 
to stop back some fifty yards inland, and thus to interpose the very crest of 
tho cape between us ani tho discharge of missiles ; a mere child might thus 
learn to face them without any alarm." 

" You are a wise man, neighbour," said Lascaris, " and possess such a 
mixture of valour and knowledge as become^ a man whom a friend might 
be supposed safely to risk his life with. There be those, for instance, who 
cannot show you the slightest glimpse of what is going on, without bring- 
ing you within peril of your life ; whereas you, my worthy friend Demetrius, 
between your accurate knowledge of military affairs, and your regard for 
your friend, are sure to show him all that is to bo seen without the least 
risk to a person, who is naturally unwilling to think of exposing himself to 
injury. &ut. Holy Virgin ! what is the meaning of that red flag which the 
Greek Admiral has this instant hoisted?" 

"Why, you see, neighbour," answered Demetrius, "yonder westeni 
heretic continues to advance without minding the various signs which our 
Admiral has made to him to desist, and now ho hoists the Moody colouns 
as if a man should clench his fist and say. If you persevere in your uncivil 
intention, I will do so and so." 

" By St. Sophia," said Lascaris, " and that is giving him fair wanmig. 
But what is it the Imperial Admiral is about to do?" 

" Run 1 run 1 friend Lascaris," said Demetrius, " or you will see more of 
that than perchance you have any curiosity for." 

Aocordingly, to add the strength of example to precept, Demotriqs him- 
self girt up his loins, and retreated with tne most edityiog speed to the 
opposite aide of the ridge, accompanied by the greater part of the crowd, 
who had tarried there to witness the contest which the newsmonger pro- 
nised, and wore determined to take his word for their own safety. The 
Bound and sight which had alarmed Demetrius, was tho discharge of a large 

•Grid. M«t 
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ortion of Greek fire, which perhaps may be best compared to one of those 
Dinense Congrcve rockets or the present day, which takes on its shoulders 
. small grapnel or anchor, and proceeds groaning through the air, like a 
tend overburdened by the mandate of some inexorable magician, and of 
rhich the operation was so terrifying, that the crews of the ressols attacked 
»▼ this strange weapon freouently forsook every means of defence, and ran 
bemselves ashore. One of the principal ingredients of this dreadful fire 
ras supposed to be naphtha, or the bitumen which is collected on the banks 
»f the Dead Sea, and which, when in a state of ignition, could only be ex- 
Jnguisbed b^ a very singular mixture, and which it was not likely to come 
n contact with. It produced a thick smoke and loud explosion, and was 
aipable, says Gibbon, of communicating its flames with equal vehemence 
ID descent or lateral progress.* In sieges, it was poured from the ramparts, 
)r launched like our bombs, in red-hot balls or stone or iron, or it was 
iarted in flax twisted round arrows and in javelins. It was considered as a 
state secret of the greatest importance ; and for wellnigh four centuries it 
iras unknown to the Mahomedans. But at length the composition was 
lifcovcrcd by the Saracens, and used by them for repelling the crusaders, 
and overpowering the Greeks, upon whose side it had at one time been the 
moat formidable implement of defence. Some exaggeration we must allow 
for a barbarous period ; but there seems no doubt that the general descrip- 
tion of the crusader Joinville should be admitted as correct : — "It came 
flving through tho air,'' says that good knight, "liko a winged dragon, 
ftbont the thickness of a hogshead, with the report of thunder and tho speed 
of lightning, and tho darkness of the night was dispelled by this horrible 
iUamination." 

Not only the bold Demetrius and his pupil Lascaris, but all the crowd 
whom they influenced, fled manfully when the commodore of the Greeky 
fired the first discharge ; and as the other vessels in the squadron followed 
his example, the heavens were filled with tho unusual and outrageous noi^e, 
while the smoke was so thick as to darken tho very air. As the fugitives 
passed the crest of tho hill, they saw tho seaman, whom we formerly men- 
tioned as a spectator, snugly reclining under cover of a dry ditch, whcro 
he managed so as to secure himself as far as possible from any accident. 
He could not, however, omit breaking his jest on the politicians. 

" What, ho I" he cried, " my good friends," without raising himself above 
kbs counterscarp of his ditch, ** will you not remain upon your stition long 
BDough to finish that hopeful lecture upon battle by sea and land, which 
Jim bad so happy an opportunity of commencing? Believe me, the noise 
IS more alarming than hurtful ; the fire is all pointed in a direction opposite 
ko yours, and if one of those dragons whicn you see does happen to fly 
landward instead of seaward, it is but the mistake of some cabin-boy, who 
bas used his linstock with moro willingness than ability." 

Demetrius and Lascaris just heard enough of tho naval hero's harangue, 
\o acquaint them with the new danger with which they might be assailed 
by the possible misdirection of the weapons, and, rushing down towards 
the lists at the head of a crowd half-desperate with fear, thoy hastily pro- 
pagated the appalling news, that tho Latins were coming back from Asja 
iriSi tho purpose of landing in arms, pillaging, and burning the city. 

The uproar, in the meantime, of this unexpected occurrence, was such as 
iliogether to vindicate, in public opinion, the reported cause, however ex- 
iggerated. The thunder of the Greek fire came successively, one hard upon 
iie other, and each, in its turn, spread a blot of black smoke upon tho face 
)f the landscape, which, thickened by so many successive clouds, seemed 
U last, like that raised by a sustained tire of modern artillery to overshadow 

ihe whole horizon. 

- — -■ — 

*Fora fall account of the Greek lira, mo Gibteo, chiiv^Y ^ 
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The small squadron of Tancred were completely hid from view in the 
purging volames of darkness, which the breath of the vreapons of the enemj 
had spread around him ; and it seemed by a red light, which began to show 
itself among the thickest uf the veil of darkness, that one of the flotilla at 
least had caught fire. Yet the Latins resisted, with an obstinacy worthy of 
their own courage, and the fame of their celebrated leader. Some advan- 
tage they had, on account of their small size, and their lowness in the water, 
as well as the clouded state of the atmosphere, which rendered them difficull 
marks for the fire of the Greeks. 

To increase these advantages, Tancred, as well by boats as by the kind 
of rude signals made use of at the period, dispersed orders to hig fleet, thai 
each bark, disregarding the fate of the others, should press forward indivi- 
dually, and that the men from each should be put on shore wheresoever and 
howsoever they could effect that manoeuvre. Tancred himself set a noble 
example ; he was on board a stout vessel, fenced in some degree against the 
effect of the Greek fire by being in a great measure covered with raw hides, 
which hides had also been recently steeped in water. This vessel contained 
upwards of a hundred valiant warriors, several of them of knightly order, 
who had all night toiled at the humble labours of the oar, and now in the 
morning applied their chivalrous hands to the arblast and to the bow, which 
were in general accounted the weapons of persons of a lower rank. Thus 
armed, and thus manned, Prince lancred bestowed upon his bark the full 
velocity which wind, and tide, and oar, could enable her to obtain, and 
placing her in the situation to profit by them as much as his maritime skill 
could direct, ho drove with the speea of lightning among the vessels of 
Lomnos, plying on either side, bows, crossbows, javelins, and military 
missiles of every kind, with the greater advantage that the Greeks, trusting 
to their artificial fire, had omitted arming themselves with other weapons; 
so that when the valiant Crusader bore down on them with so much fury, 
repaying the terrors of their fire with a storm of bolts and arrows no less 
formidable, they began to feel that their own advantage was much less than 
they had supposed, and that, like most other dangers, the maritime fire of 
the Greeks, when undauntedly confronted, lost at least one-half of its ter- 
rors. The Grecian sailors, too, when they observed the vessels approach so 
near, filled with the steel-clad Latins, began to shrink from a contest to be 
maintained hand to hand with so terrible an enemy. 

By degrees, smoke began to issue from the sides of the great Grecian 
argusy, and the voice of Tancred announced to his soldiers that the Grecian 
Aamiral's vessel had taken fire, owing to negligence in the management of 
the means of destruction she possessed, and that all they had now to do 
was to maintain such a distance as to avoid sharing her fate. Sparkles and 
flashes of flame were next seen leaping from place to place on board of tho 
great hulk, as if the element had tiad the sense and purpose of spreading 
wider the consternation, and disabling the few who still paid attention to 
the commands of their Admiral, and endeavoured to extmguish the fire. 
The consciousness of the combustible nature of the freight^ began to add 
despair to terror; from the boltsprit, the rigging, the yards, the sides, and 
every part of the vessel, tho unfortunate crew were seen dropping them* 
selves, to exchange for the most part a watery death for one by the mora 
dreadful agency of fire. The crew of Tancred's bark, ceasing, by that 
generous prince's commands, to offer any additional annoyance to aa enemy 
who was at once threatened by the perils of the ocean and of conflai^ation, 
ran their vessel ashore in a smooth part of the bay, and jumping into the 
shallow sea, made the land without aiificulty ; many of their steeds being, 
by the exertions of the owners, and the docility of the animals, broughi 
ashore at the same time with their masters. Their commander lost no time 
in furming thoir serried ranks into a phalanx of lancers, few indeed at first, 
but perpetually increasing as abip altAi sVup ol Xitk^\\\^^^K^>j^\a^x^jQ, ashori^ 
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joined their conijianiuiis. 

The cloud which had been mised bv the conflict was now driven to lee- 
ward before the wind, and the strait exhibited only the relics of the combat. 
Here tossed upon the billows the scattered and broken remains of one or 
two of the Latin vessels which had been burnt at the commencement of tlie 
oombftt, tfaoagh their crews, by the exertions of their comrades, had in 
funeral been saved. Lower down were seen the remaining five vessels of 
the Lemnos squadron, holding a disorderly and difQcult retreat, with the 
purpose of gaining the harbour of Constantinople. In the place so late the 
scene of combat, lay moored the hulk of the Grecian Admiral, burnt to the 
water's edge, and still sending forth a black smoke from its scathed beams 
and planks. The flotilla of Tancred, busied in discharging its troops, lay 
irregularly scattered along the bay, the men making ashore as they could, 
and taking their course to join the standard of their leader. Various black 
substances floated on the surface of the water, nearer, or more dii^tant to 
the shore; some proved to be the wreck of the vessels which had been 
destroyed, and others, more ominous still, the lifeless bodies of mariners 
who had fallen in the conflict. 

The standard had been borne ashore by the Prince's favourite page, 
Ernest of Apulia, so soon as tho keel of Tancred's galley had grazed uptm 
the sand. It was then pitched on the top of that elevated cape between 
Constantinople and the lists, where Lascaris, Demetrius, and other gossips, 
bad held their station at the commencement of the engagement, but from 
which all had fled, between the mingled dread of the Greek fire and the 
missiles of the Latin crusaders. 



Cjlfljittr tjiB lUjiirtiBtli- 



Shsathed in complete armour, and supporting with his right hand the 
standard of his fathers, Tancred remained with his handful of warriors like 
so many statues of steel, expecting some sort of attack from the Grecian 
party which had occupied the lists, or from the numbers whom the city 
gates began now to pour forth — soldiers some of them, and others citizens, 
many of whom were arrayed as if for conflict These persons, alarmed by 
the various accounts which were given of the combatants, and the progress 
of the fight, rushed towards the standard of Prince Tancred, with the in- 
tention of beating it to the earth, and dispersing the guards who owed it 
homage and defence. But if the reader shall have happened to have ridden 
at any -time through a pastoral country, with a dog of a noble race following 
him, be must have remarked, in the deference ultimately paid to the high- 
bred animal by the shepherd's cur as he crosses the lonely glen, of which 
the latter conceives himself the lord and guardian, something very similar 
to tho demeanour of tho incensed Greeks, when they approached near to the 
litUe band of Franks. At tho first symptom of tho intrusion of a stranger, 
the dog of the shepherd starts from his slumbers, and rushes towards the 
noble intruder with a clamorous declaration of war ; but when the diminu* 
tion of distance between them shows to the aggressor the size and strength 
of bis opponent, he becomes like a cruiser, who, in a chase, has, to hit 
larprise and alarm, found two tier of guns opposed to Vv\isi \tv%\.^^^ ^l ^\v^« ^ 
He halts — Buapends hia ciamoroua yelping, and, la ^n^, \\i^vvcv^>ad^^ 
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retreats to his master, with all tl.o dishonourable marks of positively d& 
dining the combat. 

It was in this manner that the troops of the noisy Greeks, with much 
hallouing and many a boastful shout, hastened both from the town and 
from the lists, with the apparent intention of sweeping from the. field the 
few companions of Tancred. As they advanced, however, within the power 
of remarking the calm and regular order of those men who had landed, 
and arranged themselves under this noble chieftain's banner, their minds 
were altogether changed as to the resolution of instant combat; their 
advance became an uncertain and staggering gait, their heads were more 
frequently turned back to the point from which they came, than towards 
the enemy ; and their desire to provoke an instant scuffle vanished totallv, 
when there did not appear the least symptom that their opponents cared 
about the matter. 

It added to the extreme confidence with which the Latins kept their 
ground, that they were receiving frequent, though small reinforcements 
from their comraaes, who were landing by detachments all along the Ijeach; 
and that, in the course of a short hour, their amount had been raised, oa 
horseback and foot, to a number, allowing for a few casualties, not much 
less than that which set sail from Scutari. 

Another reason why the Latins remained unassailcd, was certainly the 
indisposition of the two principal armed parties on shore to enter into a 
quarrel with them. The guards of every kind, who were faithful to the 
Emperor, more especially the Varangians, had their orders to remain firm 
at their posts, some in the lists, and others at various places of rendezvous 
in Constantinople, where their presence wasTlecessary to prevent the effects 
of the sudden insurrection which Alexius knew to be meditated against him. 
These, therefore, made no hostile demonstration towards the band of Latins, 
nor was it the purpose of the Emperor they should do so. 

On the other hand, the greater part of the Immortal Guards, and those 
citizens who were prepared to play a part in the conspiracy, had been im« 
pressed by the agents of the deceased Agelastes with the opinion, that this 
band of Latins, commanded by Tancred, the relative of Bohemond, had 
been despatched by the latter to their assistance. These men, therefore, 
stood still, and made no attempt to guide or direct the popular efforts of 
such as inclined to attack these unexpected visitors ; in which purpose, 
therefore, no very great party were united, while the majority were willing 
enough to find an apology for remaining quiet. 

In the meantime, the Emperor, from his palace of Blacquemal, observed 
what passed upon the straits, and beheld his navy from Lemnos totally 
foiled in their attempt, by means of the Greek fire, to check the intended 
passage of Tancred and his men. He had no sooner seen the leading ship 
of the squadron begin to beacon the darkness with its own fire, than the 
Emperor formed a secret resolution to disown the unfortunate Admiral, and 
make peace with the Latins, if that should bo absolutely necessary, by 
sending them his head. He had hardly, therefore, seen the flames burst 
forth, and the rest of the vessels retreat from their moorings, than in his 
own mind, the doom of the unfortunate Phraortcs, for such was the name 
of the Admiral, was signed and scaled. 

Achilles Tatius, at the same instant, determining to keep aoloso eye upon 
the Emperor at this important crisis, came precipitately into the palace^ 
with an appearance of great alarm. 

" My Lord I — my Imperial Lord ! I am unhappy to be the mcsseDger of 
such unlucky news ; but the Latins have in great numbers succeeded in 
crossing the strait from Scutari. The Lemnos squadron endeavoured to 
stop them, as was last night determined upon in the Imperial Council of 
War. By & heavy discharge of the Greek tire, one or two of the crusaders' 
vcsnels wcro consumed, but by lax iViQ ^t^^\Ai Ii\lxs^^x ^1 ^^ck%\£L pushed oa 
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their coarse, bamt the leading ship of the anfortunate Phraortes, and it is 
strongly reported he has himself perished, with almost all his men. The 
rest have cut their cables, and abandoned the defence of the passage of the 
Hellespont." 

"And you, Achilles Tatius," said the Emperor, ** with what purpose is it 
that YOU now bring me this melancholy news, at a period so late, when I 
cannot amend the consequences !" 

** Under favour, most gracious Emperor," replied the conspirator, not 
without colouring and stammering, ''such was not my intention — I had 
hoped to submit a plan, by which I might easily have prepartd the way for ' 
correcting this little error." 

"Well, your plan, sir?" said the Emperor, dryly. 

'*With your sacred Mnjesty's leave," said the Acolyte, "I would myself 
have undertaken inf>tantly to lead against this Tancred and his Italians the 
battle-axes of the faithful Varanginn guard, who will make no more account 
of the small number of Franks who have come ashore, than the farmer 
holds of the hordes of rats and mice, and such like mischievous vermin, 
who have harboured in his granaries." 

" And what mean you," said the Emperor, " that I am to do, while my 
Anglo-Saxons fight for my sake ?" 

" Your Majesty," replied Achilles, not exactly satisfied with the dry and 
caustic manner in which the Emperor addressed him, " may put yourself at 
the head of the Immortal cohorts of Constantinople ; and I am your security, 
that you may either perfect the victory over the Latins, or at least redeem 
the most distant chance of a defeat, by advancing at the head of this choice 
body of domestic troops, should the day appear doubtful." 

" You, yourself, Achilles Tatius," returned the Emperor, " have repeat- 
edly assured us, that these Immortals retain a perverse attachment to our 
rebel Ursol. How is it, then, you would have us intrust our defence to these 
bauds, when we have engaged our valiant Varangians in the proposed con- 
flict with the flower of the western army? — Did you think of this risk, Sir 
Follower?" 

Achilles Tatius, much alarmed at an intimation indicative of his purpose 
being known, answered, " That in his haste he had been more anxious to 
recommend the plan which should expose his own person to the greater 
danger, than that perhaps which was most attended with personal safety to 
his Imperial Master." 

" I thank you for so doing," said the Emperor ; " you have anticipated 
my wishes, though it is not in my power at present to follow the advice you 
have given me. I would have been well contented, undoubtedly, had these 
Latins measured tlieir way over the strait again, as suggested by last night's 
council ; but since they have arrived, and stand embattled on our shores, it 
is better that wo pay them with money and with spoil, than with the lives 
of our pliant subjects. Wo cannot, after all, believe that they come with 
any serious intention of doin|^ us injurv ; it is but the insane desire of wit- 
nessing feats of battle and single combat, which is to them the breath of 
their nostrils, that can have impelled them to this partial countermarch. I 
impose upon you, Achilles Tatius, combining the Protospathaire in the same 
commission with you, the duty of riding up to yonder standard, and learn- 
ing of their chief, called the Prince Tancred, if he is there in person, the 
purpose of his return, and the cause of his entering into debate with-Phra- 
ortes and the Lemnos squadron. If they send us any reasonable excuse, 
we shall not be averse to receive it at their hands ; for we have not made so 
many sacrifices for the preservation of peace, to break forth into war, if, 
after all, acTgreat an evil can be avoided. Thou wilt receive, therefore, with 
a candid and complacent mind, such apologies as they may incline to brin^ 
fon^'ard ; and, bo assured, that the sight of this p\x^^\r%Wv( ^^ ^ ivci^ 
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combat, will be enough of itself to banish every other consideration froir 
the reflection of those giddy crnsadcrs." 

A knock was at this moment heard at the door of the Emperor's apart- 
ment : and upon the word being given to enter, the Protospathaire made his 
api^earance. lie was arrayed in a splendid suit of ancient Roman fashioned 
armour. The want of a visor left his countenance entirely visible ; which, 
pale and anxious as it was, did not well become the martial crest and 
dancing plume with which it was decorated, lie received the commission 
already mentioned with the less alacrity, because the Acolyte was added to 
liim as his colleague ; for, as the reader may have observed, these two officere 
were of separate factions in the army, and on indifferent terms with etch 
other. Neither did the Acolyte consider his being united in commissionT 
with the Protospathaire, as a mark either of the Emperor's confidence, or 
of his own safety. lie was, however, in the meantime, in the Blacqoernal, 
where the slaves of the interior made not the least hesitation, when ordered^ 
to execute any officer of the court. The two generals had, therefore, no 
other alternative, than that which is allowed to two greyhounds who are 
reluctantly coupled together. The hope of Achilles Tatius was, that he 
might get safely through his mission to Tancred, after which he thought the 
successful explosion of the conspiracy might take place and have its coarae* 
either as a matter desired and countenanced by those Latins, or passed over 
as a thing in which they took no interest on either side. 

By the parting order of the Emperor, they wore to mount on horseback at 
the soundmg of the great Varangian trumpet, put themselves at the head of 
those Anglo-Saxon guards in the court-yard of their barrack, and awiut the 
Emperor's further orders. 

There was something in this arrangement which pressed hard on the con- 
science of Achilles Tatius, yet he was at a loss to justify his apprehensions 
to himself, unless from a conscious feeling of his own guilt. lie felt, how- 
ever, that in being detained, under pretence of an honourable mission, at 
the head of the Varangians, ho was deprived of the liberty of disposing of 
himself, by which he had hoped to communicate with the Caesar and Ilcre- 
ward, whom he reckoned upon as his active accomplices, not knowing that 
the first was at this moment a prisoner in the Blacqucrnal, where Alexius 
had arrested him in the apartments of tho Empress, and that the second 
was the most important support of Comnenus during the whole of that 
eventful day. 

When the gigantic trumpet of tho Varangian guards sent forth its deep 
signal through tho city, the Protospathaire hurried Achilles along with him 
to tho rendezvous of the Varangians, and on the way said to him, in an easy 
and indifferent tone, " As the Emperor is in the field in person, you, his 
representative, or Follower, will of course transmit no orders to the body- 
guard, except such as shall receive their origin from himself, so that you 
will consider your authority as this day suspended." 

** I regret," said Achilles, '* that there should have seemed any cause for 
such precautions; I had hoped my own truth and fidelity — but — 1 am 
obsequious to his imperial pleasure in all things." 

" Such are his orders," said tho other ofiicer,- '* and yon know under what 
penalty obedience is enforced." 

" If I did not," said Achillos, *' tho composition of this body of guards 
would remind me, since it comprehends not only great part of tnose Varan- 
gians, who are the immediate defenders of the Emperor's throne, but those 
slaves of the interior, who are the executioners of his pleasure." 

To this the Protospathaire returned no answer, while tho more closely 

the Acolyte looked upon the guard which attended, to the unusual number 

of nearly three thousand men, the more had ho reason to believe that ha 

might esteem himself fortunate, if, \>y the intervention of cither tho Cseear^ 

Agelastes, or Hereward, he could p^B lo Wi^ ^Qii^\fvt«\/;sn ^ ^\^^ to sut> 
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I'l tli^' lrit'Mi']'!(l <'X|ilnsii.ii, -whirli sii'iii<'l to 1m' ]^^>>\\ \<d .'i/,;;ii>-t l.y tlio 
^iiijx.Tor with unusual caution, llo would have given the lull dream of 
ompire, with which he had been for a Bhort time lulled to sleep, to have 
meen but a glimpse of the azure plume of Nicephorus, the white mantle of 
tJie philosopher, or even a glimmer of Here ward's battle-axe. No such 
objects could be seen anywhere, and not a little was the faithless Follower 
^Uspleased to see that whichever way he turned his eyes, those of the Pro- 
-fcospathaire, but especially of the trusty domestic officers of the empire, 
seemed to follow and watch their occupation. 

Amidst the numerous soldiers whom he saw on all sides, his eye did not 
xecoenise a single man with whom he could exchange a friendly or confi- 
dential glance, and he stood in all that a^ony of terror, which is rendered 
-the more discomfiting, because the traitor is conscious that, beset by various 
^oes, his own fears are the most likely of all to betray him. Internally, as 
'the danger seemed to increase, and as his alarmed imagination attempted 
'to discern new reasons. for it, he could only conclude that either one of the 
three principal conspirators, or at least some of the inferiors, had turned in- 
formers ; and his doubt was, whether he should not screen his own share 
«f what bad been premeditated, by flinging himself at the feet of the 
Emperor, and making a full confession. But still the fear of being pre- 
mature in having recourse to such base means of saving himself, joined to 
the absence of the Emperor, united to keep within his lips a secret, which 
concerned not only all his future fortunes, but life itself. He was in the 
meantime, therefoie, plunged as it were in a sea of trouble and uncertainty, 
while the specks of land, which seemed to promise him refuge, were distant^ 
dimly seen, and extremely difficult of attainment. 



To-morrow — oh. that's sadden I Spare him. spare him I 
He's not preimred to die. 

Sbaupxaxi. 

At the moment when Achilles Tatius, with a feeling of much insecurity, 
awaited the unwinding of the perilous skein of state politics, a private 
council of the Imperial family was held in the hall termed the Temple of 
the Muses, repeatedly distinguished as the apartment in which the Princess 
Anna Comnena was wont to make her evening recitations to those who 
were permitted the honour of hearing prelections of her history. The 
eouncil consisted of the Empress Irene, the Princess herself, and the 
Emperor, with the Patriarch of the Greek Church, as a sort of mediator 
between a course of severity and a dangerous degree of lenity. 

** Tell not me, Irene," said the Emperor, ** of the fine things attached to 
the praise of mercy. Here have I sacrificed my just revenge over my rivfd 
Ursel, and what good do I obtain by it? Why, the old obstinate man, 
instead of being tractable, and sensible of the generosity which has spared 
bis life and eyes, can be with difficulty brought to exert himself in favour 
of the Prince to whom he owes them. I used to think that eyesight and 
the breath of life were things which one would 4)reserve at any sacrifice ; 
but, on the contrary, I now believe men value them like mere toys. Talk 
not to me, therefore, of the eratitude to be excited by saving this ungrateful 
eob ; and belieye me, girl," turning to Anna, " that not otA^ Vi^^. ^ tew-^ 
mbjeets!, tihonld I follow joar advioe, laugh at m^ ioi a^^tvu^ «^ 'oi'^'^ i^ 
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predetermined to work ray ruin, but even thou thyself wilt be the fiwl to 
upbraid me with the foolish kindness thou art now so anxious to extcrt 
from me." 

"Your Imperial pleasure, then," said the Patriarch, "is fixed tbatyoor 
unfortunate son-in-law shall suffer death for his accession to this coo- 
spiracy, deluded by that heathen villain Agelastes, and the traitorou 
Achilles Tatius?" 

" Such is my purpose," said the Emperor ; ** and lo evidence thtt I 
mean not again to pass over a sentence of this kind with a seeming 
execution onlv, as in the case of Ursel, this ungrateful traitor of oon 
shall be led from the top of the staircase, or ladder of Acheron, u it 
is called, through the large chamber named the Uall of Judgment, at 
the upper end of which are arranged the apparatus for execution, bj 
which I swear" 

** Swear not at all 1" said the Patriarch ; " I forbid thee, in the name of 
that Heaven whose voice (though unworthy) speaks in my person, to 
quench the smoking flax, or destroy the slight hope which there may 
remain, that you may finally be persuaded to alter your f>urpose respecting 
your misguided son-in-law, within the space allotted to him to sue for your 
mercy. Remember, I pray you, the remorse of Constantino." 

" W hat means your reverence ?" said Irene. 

** A trifle," replied the Emperor, *' not worthy being quoted from roch ^ 
mouth as the Patriarch's, being, as it probably is, a relic of paganism." 

** What is it?" exclaimed the females anxiously, in the hope of hearing 
something which might strengthen their side of the argument, and some- 
thing moved, perhaps, by curiosity, a motive which seldom slumbers in a 
female bosom, even when the stronger passions are in arms. 

** The Patriarch will tell you," answered Alexius, "since you must needs 
know ; though I promise you, you will not receive any assistance in your 
argument from a silly legendary tale." 

•* Hear it, however," said the Patriarch ; " for though it is a tale of the 
olden time, and sometimes supposed to refer to the period when heathenism 
predominated, it is no less true, that it was a vow made and registered in 
the chancery of the rightful Deity, by an Emperor of Greece." 

** What I am now to relate to you," continued he, "is, in truth, a tale not 
only of a Christian Emperor, but of him who made the whole empire 
Christian ; and of that very Constantine, who was also the first who declared 
Constantinople to be the metropolis of the empire. This hero, renaarkable 
alike for his zeal for religion and for his warlike achievements, was crowned 
by Heaven with repeated victory, and with all manner of blessings, save 
that unity in his family which wise men are most ambitious to possess. 
Not only was the blessing of concord among brethren denied to the family 
of this triumphant Emperor, but a deserving son of mature age, who had 
been supposed to aspire to share the throne with his father, was suddenly, 
and at midnight, called upon to enter his defence against a capital charge 
of treason. You will readily excuse my referring to the arts by which the 
son was rendered guilty in the eyes of the father. Be it enough to say, 
that the unfortunate young man fell a victim to the guilt of his st«p-mother, 
Fausta, and that he disdained to exculpate himself from a charge so gross 
and so erroneous. It is said, that the anger of the Emperor was kept up 
against his son by the sycophants who called upon Constantine to observe 
that the culprit disdained oven to supplicate for mercy, or vindicate bis 
innocence from so foul a charge. 

" But the death-blow had no sooner struck the innocent youth, than his 

father obtained proof of the rashness with which he had acted, fie had at 

this period been engaged in constructing the subtcrraneAn parts of the 

Blacqucrnal palace, which his lemoT^e a.p^inted to contain a record of 

bis paternal grief and oontritiou. M ^« u^^i ^«xNi^1 ^^ fittasMMM^ oalkd 
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the Pit of Acheron, he caused to be constructed a large chamber, still called 
the Hall of Judgment, for the purpose of execution. A passage through 
an archway in the upper wall leads from the hall to the place of misery, 
where the axe, or otner engine, is disposed for the execution of state 
prisoners of consequence. Over this archway was placed a ppecies of 
marble altar, surmounted by an image of the unfortunate Crispus — the 
materials were gold, and it bore the memorable inscription, To vy son, 

WUOM I RASHLY COXDEMyED, AND TOO HASTILY EXECUTED. When COUStrUCt* 

ing this passage, Constantino made a vow, that he himself and his po8« 
terity, being reigning Emperors, would stand beside the statue of Crispus, 
at the time when any individual of their family should be led to execution, 
and before they suffered him to pass from the Hall of Judgment to the 
Chamber of Death, that they should themselves be personally convinced of 
the truth of the charge under which he suffered. 

"Time rolled on — the memory of Constantino was remembered almost 
like that of a saint, and the respect paid to it threw into shadow the anec- 
dote of hisrson's death. The exigencies of the state rendered it difficult to 
keep so large a sum in specie invested in a statue, which called to mind the 
unpleasant failings of so great' a man. Your Imperial Uighness's prede- 
cessors applied the metal which formed the statue to support the Turkish 
wars ; and the remorse and penance of Constantino died away in an obscure 
tradition of the Church or ot the palace. Still, however, unless your Impe- 
rial Majesty has strong reasons to the contrary, I shall give it as my opinion, 
that you will hardly achieve what is due to the memory of the greatest of 
your predecessors, unless you give this unfortunate criminal, being so near 
a relation of your own, an opportunity of pleading his cause before pass- 
ing by the altar of refuge ; being the name which is commonly given to the 
monument of the unfortunate Crispus, son of Constantino, altnough now 
deprived both of the golden letters which composed the inscription, and the 
golden image which represented the royal sufferer." 

A mournful strain of musio was now heard to ascend the stair so often 
mentioned. 

*' If I must hear the Csesar Nicephorus Briennius, ere he pass the altar 
of refuge, there must be no loss of time," said the Emperor ; " for these 
melancholy sounds announce that ho has already approached the Hall of 
Judgment." 

Both the Imperial ladies began instantly, with the utmost earnestness, to 
deprecate the execution of the CaBsar's doom, and to conjure Alexius, as he 
hoped for quiet in his household, and the everlasting gratitude of his wife 
and daughter, that he would listen to their entreaties in behalf of an unfor- 
tunate man, who had been seduced into guilt, but not from his heart. 

" I will at least see him," said the Emperor, " and the holy vow of Con- 
stantino shall be in the present instance strictly observed. But remember, 
you foolish women, that the state of Crispus and the present Caesar, is as 
different as guilt from innocence, and that their fates, therefore, m.oy be 
justly decided upon opposite principles, and with opposite results. But I 
will confront this criminal ; and you. Patriarch, may be present to render 
what help is in your power to a dying man ; for you, the wife and mother 
of the traitor, you wiU, methinks, do well to retire to the church, and prav 
Ood for the soul of the deceased, rather than disturb his last moments with 
unavailing lamentations." 

** Alexius," said the Empress Irene, '* I beseech you to be contented ; be 
assured that we will not leave you in this dogged humour of blood-shedding, 
lest you make such materials for history as are fitter for the time of Nero 
than of Constantino." 

The Emperor, without reply, led the way into the Hall of Judgment, 
where a much stronger light than usual was already shining up the stair of 
Acheron, from which were heard to sound, by sullen and intermitted fita^ 
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the ponitential pRalms which the Greek Church haa appointed to be snnvat 
cxecutit)ns. Twenty mute slaves, the pale colour of whose turbans gave a 
ghastly look to the withered cast of tneir features, and the glaring white- 
ness of their eyeball?, ascended two bv two, as it were frona the bowels of 
the earth, each of them bearing in one hand a naked sabre, and in the other 
a lighted torch. After these came the unfortunate Nicephorus ; his looks 
were those of a man half-dead from the terror of immediate dissolution, and 
what ho possessed of remaining attention, was turned successively to two 
black-stoled monks, who were anxiously repeating religious passages to him 
alternately from the Greek scripture, and tlie form of devotioo adopted bj 
the court of Constantinople. The Caesar's dress also corrcspondea torhit 
mournful fortunes: His legs and arms were bare, and a simple white tunic, 
the neck of which was already open, showed that ho had assumed the gar- 
ments which were to serve his last turn. A tall muscular Nubian slave, 
who considered himself obviously as the principal person in the procession, 
bore on his shoulder a large heavy headsman's axe, and, like a demon wut- 
ing on a sorcerer, stalked step for step after his victim. The rear of the 
procession was closed by a band of four priests, each of whom chanted from 
time to time the devotional psalm which was thundered forth on the occa- 
sion ; and another of slaves, armed with bows and quivers, and with lances, 
to resist any attempt at rescue, if such should be offered. 

It would have required a harder heart than that of the unlucky princess 
to have resisted this gloomy apparatus of fear and sorrow, surrounding, at 
the same time directed against, a beloved object, the lover of her youth, and 
tlic husband of her bosom, within a few minutes of the termination of bis 
mortal career. 

As the mournful train approached towards the altar of refuge, half-en* 
circled as it now was by the two great and expanded arms which projected 
from the wall, the Emperor, who stood directly in the passage, threw upon 
the flame of the altar some chips of aromatic wood, steeped in spirit of 
wine, which, leaping at once into a blaze, illuminated the doleful procession, 
the figure of the principal culprit, and the slaves, who had most of them 
extinguished their flambeaux so soon as they had served the purpose of light- 
ing them up the staircase. 

The sudden light spread from the altar failed not to make the Emperor 
and the Princess visible to the mournful group which approached through 
the hall. All halted — all were silent. It was a meeting, as the Princess 
has expressed herself in her historical work, such as took place betwixt 
Ulysses and the inhabitants of the other world, who, when they tasted of 
the blood of his sacrifices, recognised him indeed, but with empty lamen- 
tiitions, and gestures feeble and shadowy. The hymn of contrition sunk also 
into silence ; and, of the whole group, the only figure rendered more distinct, 
was tho gigantic executioner, whose high and furrowed forehead, as well 
as the broad steel of his axe, caught and reflected back the bright gleam 
from the altar. Alexius saw the necessity of breaking the silence which 
ensued, lest it should give tho intercessors for the prisoner an opportunity 
of renewing their entreaties. 

'* Nicephorus Briennius," he said, with a voice which, although generally 
interrupted by a slight hesitation, which procured him, among his enemies, 
the nickname of the Stutterer, yet, upon important occasions like the 
present, was so judiciously tuned and balanced in its sentences, that no such 
defect was at all visible — " Nicephorus Briennius," he said, ** late Caesar, 
tho lawful doom hath been spoken, that, having conspired against the life 
of thy rightful sovereign and affectionate father, Alexius Comnenus, thoa 
shalt suffer the appropriate sentence, by having thy head struck from thy 
body. Here, therefore, at the last altar of refuge, 1 meet thee, according to 
tbo vow of tha immortal Constanlme, for Ih^ ^ur^ae of demanding whether 
tbou boat any thing to allege wb^ l\ua dootsi «tiQ>i\^\x>.^*\i^ ^i^^^nx\a^\ E^^en 
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at this eleventh hoar, thy tongue m unloosed to speak with freedom what 
may concern thy life. All is' prepared in this world and in the next. Look 
forward beyond yon archway — tne block is fixed. Look behind thee, thou 
secst the axe already sharpened — thy place for good or evil in the next 
world is already detorminea — time flies — eternity approaches. If thou hast 
aught to say, speak it freely — if nought, confess the justice of thy sentence, 
and pass on to death." 

The Emperor commenced this oration, with those looks described by his 
daughter as so piercing, that they dazzled like lightning, and his periods, if 
not precisely flowing like burning lava, were yet the accents of a man having 
the power of absolute command, and as such produced an effect not only on 
the criminal, but also upon the Prince himself, whose watery eyes and fal- 
tering voice acknowledged his sense and feeling of the fatal import of the 
present moment. 

Rousing himself to the conclusion of what he had commenced', the Em« 
pcror again demanded whether the prisoner had any thing to say in his own 
defence. 

Nicephorus was not one of those hardened criminals who may be termed 
the very prodigies of history, from the coolness with which they contem* 
plated the consummation of their crimes, whether in their own punishment, 
or the misfortunes of others. " I have been tempted," he said, dropping on 
his knees, " and I have fallen. I have nothing to allege in excuse of mj 
folly and ingratitude ; but I stand prepared to die to expiate my guilt." A 
deep sigh, almost amounting to a scream, was here heard, close behind the 
Emperor, and its cause assigned by the sudden exclamation of Irene, — " My 
lord ! my lord 1 your daughter is gone 1" And in fact Anna Comnena had 
sunk into her mother's arms without either sense or motion. The father's 
attention was instantly called to support his swooning child, while the un- 
happy husband strove with the guards to be permitted to go to the assistance 
of his wife. **Give me but five minutes of that time which the law has 
abridged — let m^ efforts but assist in recalling her to a life which should be 
as long as her virtues and her talents deserve ; and then let me die at her 
feet, for I care not to ^o an inch beyond." 

The Emperor, who in fact had been more astonished at the boldness and 
rashness of Nicephorus, than alarmed by his power, considered him as a man 
rather misled than misleading others, and felt, therefore, the full effect of 
this last interview. He was, besides, not naturally cruel, where severities 
were to be enforced under his own eye, 

**The divine and immortal Consiantine," he said, "did not, I am per- 
suaded, subject his descendants to this severe trial, in order further to search 
out the innocence of the criminals, but rather to give to those who came 
after him an opportunity of generously forgiving a crime which could not, 
without pardon — the express pardon of the Prince — escape unpunished. I 
rejoice that I am born of the willow rather than of the oak, and I acknow- 
ledge my weakness, that not even the safety of my own life, or resentment 
of this unhappy man's treasonable machinations, have the same effect with 
me as the tears of my wife, and the swooning of my daughter. Rise up, 
Nicephorus Briennius, freely pardoned, and restored even to the rank of 
Civsur. We will direct thy pardon to be made out by the great Logothete^ 
and scaled with the golden bull. For four-and-twenty hours thou art • 

Srisoncr, until an arrangement is made for preserving the public peace, 
[eanwbilc, thou wilt remain under the charge of the Patriarch, who will be 
answerable for thy forthcoming. — Daughter and wife, you must now go 
hence to your own apartment ; a future time will come, during which you 
may have enough of weeping and embracing, mourning and rejoicing. Pray 
Heaven that I, who, having been trained on till I have sacrificed justice and 
true po'-icy to uxorious compassion and paternal tenderness of heart, may 

u2 
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not have cause at last for gricTing in good earnest for all the eTents of tbis 
mUcellanoous drama." 

The pardoned Caesar, who endeavoured to regulate his ideas according to 
this unexpected change, found it as difficult to reconcile himself to the reality 
of his situation as Urscl to the face of nature, after having been long deprived 
of enjoying it; so much do the dizziness and confusion of ideas, occasioned 
by moral and physical causes of surprise and terror, resemble each other in 
tlieir effects on the understanding. 

At length he stammered forth a request that he might be permitted to go 
to the liefd with the Emperor, and divert, by the interposition of his oxni 
body, the traitorous blows which some desperate man might aim against 
that of his Prince, in a day which was too likely to be one of danger and 
bloodshed. 

** Hold there !" said Alexius Comnenus ; — "we will not begin thy newly- 
redeemed life by renewed doubts of thine allegiance ; yet it is but fitting to 
remind thee, that thou art still the nominal and ostensible head of those who 
expect to take a part in this day's insurrection, and it will be the safest 
course to trust its paciOcation to others than to thee. Go, sir, compare nutes 
with the Patriarch, and merit your pardon by confessing to him any traitor- 
ous intentions concerning this foul conspiracy with which we may*be as yet 
unacquainted. — Daughter and wife, farewell! I must now depart for the 
lists, where I have to speak with the traitor Achilles Tatias and the heathen- 
ish infidel Agelastes, if ho still lives, but of whose providential death 1 hear 
a confirmed rumour." 

" Yet do not go, my dearest father !" said the Princess ; *' but let me rather 
go to encourage the loyal subjects in your behalf. The extreme kindness 
which you have extended towards my guilty husband, convinces me of the 
extent of your affection towards your unworthy daughter, and tho greatness 
of the sacrifice which you have made to her almost childish affection for aa 
ungrateful man who put your life in danger." 

**That is to say, daughter," said the Emperor, smiling, "that the pardon 
of your husband is a boon which has lost its merit when it is granted. 
Take my advice, Anna, and think otherwise; wives and their husbands 
ought in prudence to forget their offences towards each other as soon as 
human nature will permit them. Life is too short, and conjueal tran- 
quillity too uncertain, to admit of dwelling long upon such irritating 
subjects. To your apartments, Princesses, and prepnre the scarlet-buskins, 
and the embroidery which is displayed on the cuffs and collars of the 
Ciesar's robe, indicative of his high rank. lie must not be seen without 
them on the morrow. — Reverend father, I remind you once more that the 
Oicsar is in your personal custody from this moment until to-morrow at the 
same hour." 

They parted; the Emperor repairing to put himself at the head of his 
Varangian guards — the Caesar, under the superintendence of the Patriarch, 
withdrawing into the interior of tho Blacquernal Palace, where Nicephoros 
Brionnius was under the necessity of " unthreading the rude eye of rebel* 
lion," and throwing such lights as wore in his power upon the progress of 
the conspiracy. 

"Ageiastes," he said, "Achilles Tatius, and Ilereward the Varangian, 
were the persons principally entrusted in its progress. But whether they 
had been ail true to their engagements, he did not pretend to be assured." 

In the female apartments, there was a violent discussion betwixt Anna 
Comnena and her mother. The Princess had undergone during the day 
many changes of sentiment and feeling ; and though they had finally united 
thcmselvcH into one strong interest in her husband's favour, vet no sooner 
was tho fear of his punishment removed, than the sense of his ungrateful 
behaviour he^an to revive. She Viccatuc ^^iiv^WAe \>\aQ vVv^v. tk ^-oman of her 
extraordiDary attainments, who bad \jeeiv \i^ «k \mv^«t«!iJL ^v^mt^a ^\ ^a^M(!r\ 
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disposed to entertain a very high opinion of her own consequence, made 
rather a poor figure when she had been the passive subject of a long series 
of intrigues, hy which she was destined to be disposed of in one way or the 
other, according to the humour of a set of subordinate conspirators, who 
never so much as dreamed of regarding her as a beine capable of forming 
a wish in her own behalf, or even yielding or refusing a consent. Her 
father's authority over her, and right to dispose of her, was less questionable; 
bat even then it was something derogatory to the dignity of a Princess born 
in the purple — an authoress besides, and eiver of immorta(^ity — to be, without 
her own consent, thrown, as it were, at the head now of one suitor, now of 
another, however mean or disgusting, whose alliance could for the time 
benefit the £mperor. The consequence of these moody reflections, was that 
•Anna Comnena deeply toiled in spirit for the discovery of some means by 
vrhich she might assert her sullied dignity, and various were the expedients 
Which she revolved. ' 



^V^^^^^^AA/^^^^^/^^M^^^S^^^rV^^^^^W^ 



C|a{rtfi t|)t €|)irtt(-|noitlt. 

But now the band nf fate is on the curtain, 
AaU brinn ^e scene to Ug bL 

D02f SEBABTXAir. 

Thb gigantic trumpet of the Varangians sounded its loudest note of 
i, and the squadrons of the faithful guards, sheathed in complete mail, 
^^nd enclosing in their centre the person of their Imperial master, set forth 
"%3pon their procession through the streets of Constantinople. The form of 
.Alexius, glittering in his splendid armour, seemed no unmeet central point 
^or the force of an empire ; and while the citizens crowded in the train of 
^im and his escort, there might be seen a visible difference between those 
^^rho came with the premeditated intention of tumult, and the greater part, 
^^ivho, like the multitude of every great city, thrust each other and shout for 
^rapture on account of any cause for which a crowd may be collected 
-together. The hope of the conspirators was lodged chiefly in the Immortal 
Ouards, who were levied principally for the defence of Constantinople, par- 
-took of the general prejudices of the citizens, and had been particularly 
influenced by those in favour of UrscI, by whom, previous to his imprison- 
ment, they had themselves been commanded. The conspirators had deter- 
mined that those of this body who were considered as most discontented, 
should early in the morning take possession of the posts in the lists most 
favourable for their purpose of assaulting the Emperor's person. But, la 
spite of all efforts short of actual violence, for which the time did not seem 
to be come, they found themselves disappointed in this purpose, by parties 
of the Varangian guards, planted with apparent carelessness, but in fact, 
with perfect skill, for the prevention of their enterprise. Somewhat <JMI- 
founded at perceiving that a design, which they could not suppose to be 
suspected, was, nevertheless, on every part controlled and counter-checked* 
the conspirators began to look for the principal persons of their own party, 
on whom they depended for orders in this emergency; but neither the 
CsBsar nor Agelastes was to be seen, whether in the lis^ts or on the military 
march from Constantinople ; and though Achilles Tatius rode in the latter 
assembly, yet it mieht be clearly observed that he was rather attending 
upon the Protospathaire, than assuming that mde^^ii^^iiQQ ^% ^"cx ^'^c^^^ 
yrbich he loved to affect. 
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In this manner, as tho Emperor with his glittering bands approached the 
phalanx of Tancred and his followers, who were drawn up, it will be remero- 
Dcred, upon a rising capo between the city and the lists, the main body of 
tho Imperial procession deflected in some degree from the straight road, in 
order to march past them without interruption ; while the Protospathaire 
and tho Acolyte passed under the escort of a band of Varangians, to bear 
the Emperor's inquiries to Prince Tancred, concerning the purpose of his 
being tnere with his band. The short march was soon performed — the 
large trumpet which attended the two officers sounded a parley, and Tan- 
cred himself, remarkable for that personal beauty which Tasso has preferred 
to any of the crusaders, except liinaldo d'Este, the creatures of his own 
poetical imagination, advanced to parley with them. 

" The Emperor of Greece," said tho Protospathaire to Tancred, " requires 
the Prince of Otranto to show, by the two nigh officers who shall deliver 
him this message, with "what purpose he has returned, contrary to his oath, 
to the right side of these straits ; assuring Prince Tancred at the same 
time, that nothing will so much please the Emperor, as to receive an answer 
not at variance with his treaty with the Duko of Bouillon, and the oath 
which was taken bv the crusading nobles and their soldiers ; since that 
would enable tho Emperor, in conformity to his own wishes, by his kind 
reception of Prince Tancred and his troop, to show how high is his estima- 
tion of the dignity of the one, and the bravery of both — We wait an 



answer." 



The tone of the message had nothine in it very alarming, and its substance 
cost Prince Tancred very little trouble to answer. " Tne cause," he said, 
" of the Prince of Otranto appearing here with fifty lances, is this cartel, 
in which a combat is appointed betwixt Nicephorus Briennius, called the 
Caesar, a high member ot this empire, and a worthy knight of great fame, 
the partner of the Pilgrims who have taken the Cross, in their hieh vow to 
rescue Palestine from the infidels. Tho name of the said Knight is the 
redoubted Robert of Paris. It becomes, therefore, an obligation, indispen- 
sable upon the Holy Pilgrims of the Crusade, to send one chief of their 
number, with a body of men-at-arms, sufficient to see, as is usual, fair play 
between the combatants. That such is their intention, may be seen rrom 
their sending no more than fifty lances, with their furniture and following ; 
whereas it would have cost them no trouble to have detached ten times the 
number, had they nourished any purpose of interfering by force, or dis- 
turbing the fair combat which is about to take place. The Prince of Otranto, 
therefore, and his followers, will place themselves at the disposal of the 
Imperial Court, and witness the proceedings of the combat, with the most 
perfect confidence that the rules of fair battle will be punctually observed." 

The two Grecian officers transmitted this reply to the Emperor, who beard 
it with pleasure, and immediately proceeding to act upon the principle 
which he had laid down, of maintaining peace, if possible, with the cru- 
saders, named Prince Tancred with the Protospathaire as Field Marshals 
of the lists, fully empowered, under the Emperor, to decide all the terms 
of the combat, and to have recourse to Alexius himself where their opinions 
disagreed. This was made known to the assistants, who were thus pre- 
pared for the entry into the lists of the Grecian officer and the Italian 
Prince in full armour, while a proclamation announced to all the spectators 
their solemn office. .The same annunciation commanded the assistants of 
every kind to clear a convenient part of the seats which surrounded the 
lists on one side, that it might serve for the accommodation of Prince Tan- 
cred's followers. 

Achilles Tatius, who was a heedful observer of all these passages, saw 

with alarm, that by the last collocation the armed Latins were interposed 

between the Immortal Guards and 1\iq d\«^QTi\AiitAd citizens, which made it 

moBt probMe that the oonspirac^f Nva^ d\%<^Q^«i^« «aA ^2&AXi KlviSsqa (uuad 
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he had a good right to reckon upon tho assistance of Tancred and his forces 
io the task of suppressing it. This, added to the cold and caustic manner 
in which the Emperor communicated his commands to him, made the 
Acolyte of opinion, that his best chance of escape from tho danger in which 
he was now placed, was, that the whole conspiracy should fall to the ground, 
and that the day should pass without the least attempt to shake the throne 
of Alexias Comnenus. Even then it continued highly doubtful, whether a 
despot, 80 wily and so suspicious as the Emperor, would think it sufficient 
to rest satisfied with the private knowledge of the undertaking, and its 
failure, with which he appeared to be possessed, without putting into exer- 
cise tho bow-strings and tho blinding-irons of the mutes of the interior. 
There was, however, little possibility either of flight or of resistance. The 
least attempt to withdraw himself from the neighbourhood of those faithful 
fuUowers of the Emperor, personal foes of his own, by whom he was 
gradually and more closely surrounded, became each moment more perilous, 
and more certain to provoke a rupture, which it was the interest of the 
Weaker party to delay, with whatever difficulty. And while the soldiers 
under Achilles's immediate authority seemed still to treat him as their 
flupcrior officer, and appeal to him for tho word of command, it became 
more and more evident that the slightest degree of suspicion which should 
be excited, would be the instant signal for his being placed under arrest. 
With a trembling heart, therefore, and eyes dimmed by the powerful idea 
of soon parting with the light of day, and all that it mado visible, the 
Acolyte saw himself condemned to watch the turn of circumstances over 
'^hich be could have no influence, and to content himself with waiting the 
v^sult of a drama, in which his own life was concerned, although tho piece 
Xvas played by others. Indeed, it seemed as if through the whole assembly 
CM)me signal was waited for, which no one was in readiness to give. 

The discontented citizens and soldiers looked in vain for Agelastes and 
the Caesar, and when they observed the condition of Achilles Tatius, it 
seemed such as rather to express doubt and consternation, than to give en- 
couragement to the hopes they had entertained. Many of the lower classes, 
iioyrevcr, felt too secure in their own insignificance to fear the personal con- 
sequences of a tumult, and were desirous, therefore, to provoke the disturb- 
ctnce, which seemed hushing itself to sleep. 

A hoarse murmur, which attained almost the importance of a shout, 
exclaimed, — "Justice, justice! — Ursel, Ursel ! — The rights of the Immortal 
<5uards!" Ac. At this the trumpet of the Varangians awoke, and its tre- 
mendous tones were heard to peal loudly over the whole assembly, as the 
^oice of its presiding deity. A dead silence prevailed in the multitude, and 
tho voice of a herald announced, in the name of Alexius Comnenus, his 
Boyerei^ will and pleasure. 

" Citizens of the Roman Empire, your complaints, stirred up by factious 
men, have reached the ear of your Emperor ; you shall yourselves be wit- 
ness to his power of gratifying his people. At your request, and before 
your own sight, tho visual ray which hath been quenched shall be re-illu- 
mined — the mind whose efforts were restricted to the imperfect supply of 
individual wants shall be again extended, if such is the owner's will, to the 
charge of an ample Theme or division of the empire. Political jealousy, 
more hard to receive conviction than the blind to receive sight, shall yield 
itself conquered, by the Emperor's paternal love of his people, and his 
desire to giye them satisfaction. Ursel, the darling of your wishes, sup 
posed to be long dead, or at least believed to exist in blinded seclusion, is 
restored to you well in health, clear in eyesight, and possessed of every 
faculty necessary to adorn the Emperor's favour, or merit the affection of 
the people." 

As the herald thus spoke, a figure, which had bvlV\Q;T\.Q «\/^\ ^t^m^^ 
bohlod Bome o&cen of the interior, now stepped lot\)[i« ^xA ^vci^xk^ Sx^ta. 
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him a dusky veil, in which ho was wrapt, appeared in a dazzling scarlet 
jijarmcnt, of which the sleeves and buskins displayed those ornaments which 
expressed n rank nearly adiacent to that of the £mperor himself. He held 
in his hand a silver truncheon, the badge of delegated command over the 
Immortal Guards, and kneeling before the Emperor, presented it to his 
hands, intimating a virtual resignation of the command which it implied. 
The whole assembly were electrified at the appearance of a peraon long 
supposed either dead, or by cruel means rendered incapable of public trust. 
Some recognised the man, whoso appearance and features were not easily 
forgot, and gratulated him upon his most unexpected return to the service 
of his country. Others stood suspended in amazement, not knowing whether 
to trust their eyes, while a few determined malecontents eagerly pressed 
upon the assembly an allegation that the person presented as Urselwas only 
a counterfeit, and the whole a trick of the Emperor. 

*' Speak to them, noble Drsel," said the Emperor. " Tell them, that if I 
have sinned against thee, it has been because I was deceived, and that my 
disposition to make thee amends is as ample as ever was my purpose of 
doing thee wrong." 

'* Friends and countrymen," said Ursel, turning himself to the assem- 
bly, *' his Imperial Majesty permits me to offer my assurance, that if in any 
former part of my life I have suffered at his hand, it is more than wiped 
out by the feelings of a moment so glorious as this ; and that I am well 
satisfied, from the present instant, to spend what remains of my life in the 
service of the most generous and beneficent of sovereigns, or, with his per- 
mission, to bestow it in preparing, by devotional exercises, for an infinite 
immortality to be spent in the society of saints and angels. Whichever 
choice I snail make, I reckon that you, my beloved countrymen, who have 
remembered me so kindly during years of darkness and captivity, will not 
fail to afford me the advantage of your prayers." 

This sudden apparition of the long-lost Ursel had too much of that which 
elevates and surprises not to captivate the multitude, and they sealed their 
reconciliation with three tremendous shouts, which are said to haye shaken 
the air, that birds, incapable of sustaining themselves, sunk down exhausted 
out of their native element. 



Cliojihr tlje 4^llirt^|-^j|^ri. 

•• What, leare Ihe combat out !" rxr]aim«tl the knight 
" Yea ! or we muvt renounce the Stasyrite. 
So laii^ a crowd the sta{;e will ne'er r^mUm.** 
— "Then build a new, or act it ua a plain." 

Por«. 

The sounds of the gratulating shout had expanded over the distant shores 
of the Bosphorus by mountain and forest, ana died at length in the farthest 
echoes, when the people, in the silence which ensued, appeared to ask each 
other what next scone was about to adorn a pause so solemn and a stage so 
august. The pauso would probably have soon given place to some new 
clamour, for a multitude, from whatever cause assembled, seldom remains 
long silent, had not a new signal from the Varangian trumpet given notice 
of a fresh purpose to solicit their attention. The blast had something in its 
tone spirit-stirring and yet melancholy, partaking both of the character of 
a point of war, and of the doleful sounds which might be chosen to announce 
Bn execution of peculiar solooiiiity. l\aiio\^\v^xOD^^«xA'«vUl^ extended, 
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and prolonged and long dwelt upon, as if the brazen elamoor had been 
waked by aomething more tremendous than the lun"^ of mere mortals. 

The multitude appeared to acknowledge these awful sounds, which were 
indeed such as habitually solicited their attention to Imperial edicts, of 
melaDcholy import, by which rebellions were announced, dooms of treason 
discharged, ana other tidings of a great and affecting import intimated to 
the people of Constantinople. When the trumpet had in its turn ceased, 
with its thrilling and doleful notes, to agitate the immense assembly, the 
Toice of the herald again-addressed them. 

It announced in a grave and affecting strain, that it sometimes chanced 
how the people failed in their duty to a sovereign, who was unto them aa 
a father, and how it became the painful duty of the prince to use the rod of 
correction rather than the olive sceptre of mercy. 

•* Fortunate," continued the herald, " it is, when the supreme Deity having 
taken on himself the preservation of a throne, in beneficence and justice 
resembling his own, has also assumed the most painful task of his earthly 
delegate, by punishing those whom his unerring judgment acknowledges 
as most guilty, and leaving to his substitute the more agreeable task of 
pardoning such of tliose as art has misled, and treachery bath involved in 
Its snares. 

*' Such being the case, Greece and its accompanying Themes are called 

Upon to listen and learn that a villain, namely Agelastes, who had 

insinuated himself into the favour of the Emperor, by affection of deep 

knowledge and severe virtue, had formed a treacherous plan for the murder 

of the Emperor Alexius Comncnus, and a revolution in the state. This 

person, who, under pretended wisdom, hid the doctrines of a heretic and 

the Tices of a sensualist, had found proselytes to his doctrines even among 

the Emperor's household, and those persons who were most bound to him, 

And down to the lower order, to excite the last of whom were dispersed a 

multitude of forced rumours, similar to those concerning Ursel's death and 

Islindness, of which your own eyes have witnessed the falsehood." 

The people, who had hitherto listened in silence, upon this appeal broke 
forth in a clamorous assent. They had scarcely been again silent, ere the 
iron-voiced herald continued his proclamation. 

" Not Korah, Dathan, and Abiram," he said, "had more justly, or more 
directly fallen under the doom of an offended Deity, than this villain, Age- 
lastes. The steadfast earth gaped to devour the apostate sons of Israel, but 
the termination of this wretched man's existence hat been, as far as can 
now be known, by the direct means of an evil spirit, whom his own arts had 
«voked into the upper air. By the spirit, as would appear by the testimony 
of a noble lady, and other females, who witnessed the termination of hi« 
life, Agelastes was strangled, a fate well-becoming his odious crimes. Such 
a death, even of a guilty man, must, indeed, be most painful to the humane 
feelings of the Emperor, because it involves suffering beyond this world. 
^But the awful catastrophe carries with it this comfort, that it absolves the 
Emperor from the necessity of carrying any farther a vengeance which 
Heaven itself seems to have limited to the exemplary punishment of the 
principal conspirator. Some changes of offices and situations shall be made, 
for the sake or safety and ^ood order ; but the secret who had or who had 
not, been concerned in this awful crime, shall sleep in the bosoms of the 
persons themselves implicated, since the Emperor is determined to dismiss 
their offence from his memory, as the effect of a transient delusion. Let all, 
therefore, who now hear me, whatever consciousness they may possess of a 
knowledge of what was this day intended, return to their houses, assured 
that their own thoughts will bo their only punishment. Let them rejoice 
that Almighty goodness has saved them from the meditations of their own 
hearts, and, according to the affecting languago of ScTV^\,\2Li^)-*^\i^X» ^^Gk»BBk 
repeD^ and am no more, lest a worse Uiing befall tYi^m. ' 
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The Toice of the herald then coaflcd, and was a^in answered by the shoats 
of the audience. These were unanimous; for circumstances contributed to 
convince the nialccontent party that they stood at the Sovereign's mercy, 
and the edict that they heard having shown his acquaintance with their 
guilt, it lay at his pleasure to let loose upon them the strength of the 
Varangians, while, from the terms on which it had pleased him to receive 
Tancred, it was probable that the Apuleian forces were also at his disposal. 

Tlie voices, therefore, of the bulky Stephanos, of Ilarpax the centurion, 
and other rebels, both of the camp and city, were the first to thunder forth 
their gratitude for the clemency of the Emperor, and their thanks to 
Heaven for his preservation. 

The audience, reconciled to the thoughts of the discovered and frustrated 
conspiracy, began meantime, according to their custom, to turn themselves 
to the consideration of the matter which had more avowedly called them 
together, and private whispers, swelling by degrees into murmurs, began to 
express the dissatisfaction of the citizens at being thus long assembled, 
without receiving any communication respecting the announced purpose of 
their meeting. 

Alexius was not slow to perceive the tendency of their thoughts ; and, 
on a signal from his hand, tno trumpets blew a point of war, in sounds far 
more lively than those which had prefaced the Imperial edict. ** Robert, 
Count of Taris," then said a herald, " art thou here in thy place, or by 
knightly proxy, to answer the challenge brought against thee by his Impe- 
rial Highness Nicephorus Briennius, Coosar of this empire?'' 

The Emperor conceived himself to have equally provided against the 
actual appearance at this call of either of the parties named, and had pre- 
pared an exhibition of another kind, namely, certain cages, tenanted by 
wild animals, which being now loosened should do their pleasure with each 
other in the eyes of the assembly. Ilis astonishment and confusion, there- 
fore, were great, when, as the last note of the proclamation died in the echo, 
Count Robert of Paris stood forth, armed cap-a-pie, his mailed charger led 
behind him from within the curtained enclosure, at one end of the lists, as 
if ready to mount at the signal of the marshal. ^ 

The alarm and the shame that were visible in every countenance near the 
Imperial presence when no Caesar came forth in like fashion to confront the 
formidable Frank, were not of long duration. Hardly had the style and 
title of the Count of Paris been duly announced by the heralds, and their 
second summons of his antagonist uttered in due form, when a persOn, 
dressed like one of the Varangian Guards, sprung into the lists, and an- 
nounced himself as ready to do battle in the name and place of the Cscsar 
Nicephorus Briennius, and for the honour of the empire. 

Alexius, with the utmost joy, beheld this unexpected assistance, and 
readily gave his consent to the bold soldier who stood thus forward in the 
hour of utmost need, to take upon himself the dangerous ofiEice of champiun. 
He the more readily acouiesced, as, from the size and appearance of the 
soldier, and the gallant bearing he displayed, he had no aoubt of his indi- 
Tidual person, and fully confided in his valour. But Prince Tancred inters 
posed his opposition. 

** The lists," he said, ** were only open to knights and nobles ; or, at any 
rate, men were not permitted to meet therein who were not of some equality 
of birth and blood ; nor could he remain a silent witness where the laws of 
chivalry are in such respects forgotten." 

" Let Count Robert or Paris," said the Varangian, "look upon my coante- 
nance, and sajr whether he has not, by promise, removed all objection to 
our contest which mi^ht be founded upon an inequality of condition, and 
let him be judge himself, whether, by meeting me in this field, he will 
do more than comply with a compact whkh He has long since beoomt 
bound by." 
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Count Robert, upon this appeal, advanced and acknowledged, without 
iither debate, that^ notwithstanding their difference of rank, he held him- 
slf bound by his solemn word to give this valiant soldier a meeting in the 
old. That he rej^ettcd, on account of this gallant man's eminent virtues, 
ad the high services he had . received at his hands, that they should now 
sand upon terms of such bloody arbitration ; but since nothing was mora 
unmoD, than that the fate of war called on friends to meet each other in 
lortal combat, he would not shrink from the engagement ho had pledged 
imself to ; nor did he think his quality in the slightest degree infringed or 
iminished, by meeting in battle a warrior so well known and of such good 
oooant as Horeward, the brave Varangian. He added, that " he willingly 
dmitted that the combat should take place on foot, and with the battle-axe, ^ 
rhioh was the ordinary weapon of the Varangian ^uard." 

Hereward had stood still, almost like a statue, while this discourse passed ; 
nt when the Count of Paris had made this speech, ho inclined himself to- 
rards him with a grateful obeisance, and expressed himself honoured and 
ratified by the manly manner in which the Count acquitted himself, accord- 
ig to his promise, with complete honour and fidelity. 

" What we are to do,'' said Count Robert, with a sigh of regret, which 
ren his love of battle eould not prevent, "let us do quickly; the heart may 
e affected, but the hand must do its duty." 

Hereward assented, with the additional remark, "Let us then lose no 
lore time, which is already flying fast'' And, grasping his axe, he stood 
repared for combat. 

" I also am ready," said Count Robert of Paris, taking the same weapon 
om a Varangian soldier, who stood by the lists. Both were immediately 
x»n the alert, nor did further forms or circumstanoes put off the intended 
lal. 

The first blows were given and parried with great caution, and Prince 
anered and others thought that on the part of Count Robert the caution 
■a much greater than usual ; but, in combat as in food, the appetite in- 
eases with the exercr^e. The fiercer passions began, as usual, to awaken 
itb the clash of arms and the sense of deadly blows, some of which were 
ade with great furv on either side, and parried with considerable difficulty, 
id not so completely but that blood flowed on both their parts. The Greeks 
oked with astonishment on a single combat, such as they had seldom wit- 
Maed. and held their breath as they beheld the furious blows dealt by either 
arriur, and expected with each sfaroko the annihilation of one or other of 
le combatants. As yet their strength and agility seemed somewhat equally 
atched, although those who judged with more pretension to knowledge, 
ere of oninion, that Count Robert spared putting forth some part of tho 
tilitary slcill for which he was celebrated ; and the remark was generally 
lade and allowed that he had surrendered a great advantage by not insist- 
Ig upon his right to fight upon horseback. On tho other hand, it was the 
Boeral opinion that the gallant Varangian omitted to take advantage of 
ne or two opportunities afforded him by the heat of Count Robertas ten^per, 
ho obviously was incensed at the duration of the combat. 

Accident at length seemed about to decide what had been hitherto an 
|iial contest. Count Robert^ making a feint on one side of his antagonist, 
aruck him on the other, which was uncovered, with the edge of his weapon, 
> that the Varangian reeled, and seemed in the act of falling to the earth. 
he usual sound made by spectators at the sight of any painful or unplea- 
int circumstance, by drawing the breath between the teeth, was suddenly 
eard to pass through the assembly, while a female voice loud and eagerly 
Kclairoed, — " Count Robert of Paris ! — forget not this day that thou owcst 
life to Heaven and me." The Count was in the act of a^ain seconding his 
loWy with what effect could hardly be judged, wb^ti lVk\% qt^ T^AJ(^^^\i>a 
m^ and apparently took away his diapogiUon £ot iaxtlieT ^m\nX» 
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two stops from his antaji^oDist, who stood in astoui^hment, scarcely roooviTLd 
from the stanning effect of the blow by which be was so nearly prostrated. 
lie sank the bloSe of his battle-axe io imitation of his anta^nist, and 
seemed to wait in suspense what was to be the next process of the combat. 
"I acknowledge my debt," said the valiant Count of Paris, "alike to Bertha 
of Britain and to the Almighty, who has preserved mo from the crime of on- 
CTatoful blood-puil tineas. — You have soon the fight, gentlemen," turning to 
Tancred and his chivalry, ''and can testify, on your honour, that it has been 
maintained fairly on both sides, and without advantage on either. I pre- 
sume my honourable antagonist has by this time satisfied the desire which 
brought mo under his challenge, and which certainly had no taste in it of 
personal or private quarrel. On my part, I retain t4:>ward8 him such a sense 
of personal obligation as would render my continuing this combat, unless 
compelled to it by self-defence, a shameful and sinful action." 

Alexius gladly embraced the terms of truce, which he was far from ex- 
pecting, and threw down his warder, in signal that the du«l was ended. 
Tancred, though somewhat surprised, and perhaps even scandalized, that a 
private soldier of the Emperor's guard should have so long resisted the 
utmost efforts of so approved a knight, could not but own that the combat 
had been fought with perfect fairness and equality, and decided upon terms 
dishonourable to neither party. The Count's character being well known 
and established amongst the crusaders, they were compelled to believe that 
some motive of a most potent nature formed the principle upon which, very 
contrary to his general practice, he had proposed a cessation of the combat 
before it wa» brought to a deadly, or at least to a decisive conclusion. The 
edict of the Empon>r upon the occasion, therefore, passed into a law, acknow- 
ledged by the assent of the chiefs present, and especially affirmed and gratu- 
lated by the shouts of the assembled spectators. 

But perhaps the most interesting figure in the assembly was that of the 
bold Varangian, arrived so suddenly at a promotion of military renown, 
which the extreme difficulty he had experienced in keeping his ground 
against Count Robert had prevented him from anticipating, although hit 
modesty had not diminished the indomitable courage with which he main- 
tained the contest. lie stood in the middle of the lists, his faeo ruddy with 
the exertion of the combat, and not less so from the modest consciousness 
proper to the plainness and simplicity of his character, which was discon- 
certed by findmg himself the central point of the gaze of the multitude. 

** Speak to me, my soldier," said Alexius, strongly affected by the grati- 
tude which he felt was due to Ilereward upon so singular an occasion, 
" speak to thine Emperor as his superior, for such thou art at this moment, 
and tell him if there is any manner, even at the expense of half his king- 
dom, to atone for his own life saved, and, what is yet dearer, for the honour 
of his country, which thou hast so manfully defended and presonredf" 

'* My Lord," answered Ilereward, ** your Imperial liignness ynlues my 
poor services over highly, and ought to attribute them to the noble Count 
of Paris, first, for his condescending to accept of an antagonist so mean in 
quality as myself; and next, in generously relinquishing yictory when he 
might have achieved it by an additional blow : for I here confess before 
your Majesty, my brethren, and the assembled Grecians, that my power of 
protracting the combat was ended, when the gallant Count, bj nit gene- 
rosity, put a stop to it." 

" Do not thyself that wrong, brave man," s(ud Count Robert; " for I yow 
to our Lady of the Broken Lances, that the combat was yet within the 
undetermined doom of Providence, when the pressure of my own feelings 
rendered mc incapable of continuing it^ to the necessary harm, perhaps to 
tho mortal damage, of an antagonist to whom I owe so mach kindness. 
Choose, therefore, the recom\)Qn60 YiVivcXi Wx^ ^li^x^vN.^ \k'l xh^ Emperor 
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offers in a maDner bo jast and grateful, and fear not lost mortal voice pro- 
nounces that reward unmerited which Robert of Paris shall avouch with 
his sword to have been gallantly won upon his own crest." 

" You are too great, my lord, and too noble," answered the Anglo-Saxon, 
"to be gainsaid by such as I am, and I must not awaken new strife be« 
tween us by contesting the circumstances under which our combat so 
suddenly closed, nor would it be wise or prudent in me further to contradict 
von. My noble Emperor generously ofiors mc the right of naming what 
be calls my recompense ; but let not his generosity be dispraised, although 
it is from you, my lord, and not from his Imperial Highness, that I am to 
ask a boon, to me the dearest to which my voice can give utterance." 

*'And that," said the Count, "has reference to Bertha, the faithful 
attendant of my wife ?" 

"Even so," said Hereward ; " it is my proposal to request my discharge 
from the Varangian guard, and permission to share m your lordship's 
pious and honourable vow for the recovery of Palestine, with liberty to 
nght under your honoured banner, and permission from time to time to re- 
commend my love-suit to Bertha, the attendant of the Countess of Paris, 
tod the hope that it may find favour in the eyes of her noble lord and lady. 
I may thus finally hope to be restored to a country, which I have never 
ceased to love over the rest of the world." 

•' Thy service, noble soldier," said the Count, " shall be as acceptable to 
Hie as that of a bom earl ; nor is there an opportunity of acquiring honour 
'Which I can shape for thee, to which, as it occurs, I will not gladly prefer 
thee. I will not boast of what interest I have with the King of England, 
l>ut something I can do with him, and it shall be strained to the uttermost 
to settle thee in thine own beloved native country." 

The Emperor then spoke. " Bear witness, heaven and earth, and you 

Yay faithful subjects, and you my gallant allies ; above all, yon mj bold 

^nd true Varangian Quard, that we would rather have lost the brightest 

jewel from our Imperial cr<$wn, than have relinquished the service of this 

'Vme and faithful An^lo-Saxon. But since go he must and will, it shall be 

Yuy study to distinguish him by such marks of beneficence as may make it 

^nown through his future life, that ho is the person to whom the Emperor 

Alexins Comnenns acknowledged a debt larger than his empire could dis- 

«sharge. You, my Lord Tancred, and your principal leaders, will sup with 

\iB this evening, and to-morrow resume your honourable and religious pur- 

po30 of pilgrimage. We trust both the combatants will also oblige us by 

their presence. — Trumpets, give the signal for dismission." 

The trumpets sounded accordingly, and the different classes of spectators, 
unned and unarmed, broke up into various parties, or formed into their 
military ranks, for the purpose of their return to the city. 

The screams of women suddenly and strangely raised, was the first thing 
that arrested the departure of the multitude, when those who glanced their 
eyes back, saw Sylvan, the great ourang-outang, produce himself in the 
ifsts, to their surprise and astonishment. The women, and many of the 
men who were present, unaccustomed to the ghastly look and savage ap- 
pearance of a creature so extraordinary, raised a yell of terror so loud, 
that it discomposed the animal who was the occasion of its being raised. 
Sylvan, in the course of the night, having escaped over the garden-wall of 
Agelastes, and clambered over the rampart of the city, found no difficulty . 
in hiding himself in the lists which were in the act of being raised, having 
fuund a lurking-place in some dark corner under the scats of the spectators. 
From this he was probably dislodged by the tnmult of the dispersing multi- 
tude, and had been compelled, therefore, to make an appearance in public 
when he least desired it, not unlike that of the celebrated Puliccinello, at 
the conclusion of his own drama, when he enteiB in motVaX %\t\l^ ^\>^ ^^ 
fiml fiend hunMelf, a scene which scarcely exoitiM moTQ X^Tt^t %2aiQTv^ ^^ 
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juvenile audience, than did the uiifxi)0oi<.'ii ap|..iritl'n ..f S\iv:in rin. n;; 
the «pectati)M of the duel. Bows were bent, and javelins ]..-iii:.-.i ( v m • 
braver part of the 8oldiery, against an animal of an appearance so atn- 
biguoud, and M'hom hia uncommon eiie and griisly look caused most who 
beheld him to suppose either the devil himself, or the apparition of some 
fiendish deity of ancient days, whom the heathens worshipped. SyUaa 
had so far improved t^uch opportunities as bad been afforded him, as to be- 
come sufficiently aware that the attitudes assumed by so many military 
men, inferred immediate dan;;or to his person, from which he hastened to 
shelter himself by ilyinr; to the protection of Ilereward, with whom he 
had been in some degree familiariKcd. lie seized him, accordingly, by the 
cloak, and, by tiie absurd and alarmed look of his fantastic features, and a 
certain wild and gibbering chatter, endeavoured to express his fear and to 
ask protection. Ilereward understood the terrified creature, and turning to 
the Emperor's throne, said aloud, — ''Poor frightened being, turn thy 
petition, and gestures, and tones, to a quarter which, having to-day pardoned 
so many offences which were wilfully and maliciously schemed, will not be, 
I am sure, obdurate to such as thou, in thy half-reasoning capacity, may 
have been capable of committing." 

The creature, as is the nature of its tribe, caught from Ilereward him- 
self the mode of applying with most effect his gestures and pitiable sup- 
plication, while the Emperor, notwithstanding the serious scene which had 
just past, could not help laughing at the touch of comedy flung into it by 
this last incident. 

"My trusty Ilereward,'' — he said aside, (*'Iwill not again call him 
Edward if I can help it) — thou art the refuge of the distressed, whether it 
bo man or beast, and nothing that sues through thy intercession, while 
thou remainest in our service, shall find its supplication in vain. Do thou, 
good Ilereward," for the name was now pretty well established in his Im- 
perial memory, '* and such of thy companions as know the habits of the 
creature, lead him back to his old quarters in the Blacquernal ; and that 
done, my friend, observe that we request thy company, and that of thy 
faithful mate Bertha, to partake supper at our court, with our wife and 
daughter, and such of our servants and allies as we shall request to share 
the same honour. Be assured, that while thou remainest with us, there is 
no point of dignity which shall not be willingly paid to thee. — And do thou 
approach, Achilles Tatius, as much favoured by thine Emperor as before 
this day dawned. What charges are against thee have been only whispered 
in a friendly ear, which remembers them not, unless (which Ileaveo fore- 
fend M their remembrance is renewed by fresh offences." 

Acnilles Tatius bowed till the plume of his helmet mingled with the 
mane of Iiis fiery horse, but held it wisest to forbear any answer in words, 
leaving his crime and his pardon to stand upon those general terms in 
which the Emperor had expressed them. 

Once more the multitude of all ranks returned on their way to the city, 
nor did any second interruption arrest their march. Sylvan, accompanied 
by one or two Varangians, wlio led him in a sort of captivity, took his way 
to the vaults of the BIac((uernal, which were in fact his proper habitation. 
Upon the road to the city, Ilarpax, the notorious corporal of the Immortal 
Guards, held a discourse with one or two of his own soldiers, and of the 
citizens who had been members of the late conspiracy. 

** So," said Stephanos, the prize-fighter, '* a nne affair we have made of 
it, to suffer ourselves to be all anticipated and betrayed by a thick-sculled 
Varangian ; everj chance turning against us as they would against Corydon, 
the shoemaker, if he were to defy me to the circus. Ursel, whose death 
made so much work, turns out not to be dead after all ; and what is worse, 
be lives not to our advantase. This fellow Hereward, who was yesterday 
DO bettor than myself — YThat dol •a^l — \«\.\«t\ — >aft^%a ^ ^E«ut deal 
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worse — an insignificant nobody in every respect ! — is now crammed with 
honours, praises, and gifts, till ho wellnigh returns what they ha?e given 
bim, and the Csesar and the Acolyte, our associates, have lost the Emperor's 
love and confidence, and if they are suffered to survive, it must bo like the 
tame domestic poultry, whom we pamper with food, one day, that upon the 
next their necks may be twisted for spit or spot." 

" Stephanos," replied the centurion, " thy form of body fits thee well for 

the Palaestra, but tny mind is not so acuteljr formed as to detect that which 

is real from that which is only probable, in the political world, of which 

thou art now judging. Considering the risk incurred by lending a man's 

ear to a conspiracy, thou ou^htest to reckon it a saving in every particular, 

where he escapes with his life and character safe. This has been the case* 

with Achilles Tatius, and with the Csesar. They have remained also in 

their high places of trust and power, and may bo confident that the Emperor 

will hardly dare to remove them- at a future period, since the possession of 

the full knowledge of their ^uilt has not emboldened him to do so. Their 

power, thus left with them, is in fact ours ; nor is there a circumstance to 

he supposed, which can induce them to betray their confederates to the 

government. It is much more likely that they will remember them with 

t.be probability of renewing, at a finer time, the alliance which binds them 

together. Cheer up thy noble resolution, therefore, my Prifice of the Circus, 

mnd think that thou shalt still retain that predominant influence which tho 

favourites of the amphitheatre are sure to possess over the citizens of Con* 

Btantinople.'^ 

" I cannot tell," answered Stephanos ; '* but it gnaws at my heart like the 
>rorm that dieth not, to see this beggarly foreigner betray the noblest blood 
in the land, not to mention the best athlete in the Palsestra, and move off 
not only without punishment for his treachery, but with praise, honour, and 
preferment" 

•• True," said Harpaz ; " but observe, my friend, that he does move off to 
parpose. He leaves the land, quits the corps in which he might claim pre- 
lerment and a few vain honours, being valued at what such trifles amount 
to. Hereward, in the course of one or two days, shall bo little better than 
a disbanded soldier, subsisting by the poor bread which he can obtain as a 
follower of this beggarly Count, or which he is rather bound to dispute with the 
infidel, by encountering with his battle-axe the Turkish sabres. What will 
it avail him amidst the disasters, the slaughter, and the famine of Palestine, 
that he once upon a time was admitted to supper with the Emperor? We 
know Alexius Comnenus — he is willing to discharge, at the highest cost, 
such obligations as are incurred to men like this Hereward ; and, believe 
me, I think that I see the wily despot shrug his shoulders in derision, when 
one morning he is saluted with the news of a battle in Palestine lost by the 
crusaders in which his old acquaintance has fallen a dead man. I will not 
insult thee, bjr telling thee how easy it might be to acquire the favour of a 
gentlewoman in waiting upon a lady of quality ; nor do I think it would 
be difficult, should that be the object of the prize-fighter, to acquire the 
property of a large baboon like Sylvan, which no doubt would set up as a 
luggler any Frank who had meanness of spirit to propose to gain his bread 
in such a capacity, from the alms of the starving chivalry of Europe. But 
he who can stoop to envy the lot of such a person, ought not to be one whose 
chief personal aistinctions are sufficient to place him first in rank over all 
the favourites of the amphitheatre." 

There was something in this sophistical kind of reasoning, which was but 
half satisfactory to the obtuse intellect of the prize-fighter, to whom it was 
addressed, although the only answer which he attempted was couched in 
this observation : — 
"Ay, hot, noble centurion, you forget that, \>e&\dQE em^VsVxotiwa^^'^vk 
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Vaningian Ilcrcward, or Edward, wIucIilv-t i> his nmr.c, i.^ pr.niic'^l a 
mighty donative of gold." 

" 5fariT, you touch mo there," said the centurion ; *' and when jou toll 
me that tho promise is fulfilled, I will willingly aj^ree that the Anglo-Saxon 
hath gained something to be envied for; but while it remains in the shape 
of a naked promise, you shall pardon me, my worthy Stephanos, if I hold 
it of no more nccouut than the more pledges which are distributed among 
ourselves as well as to tho Varangians, promising upon future occasions 
mints of money, which wc arc likely to receive at the same time with the 
last year's snow. Keep up your heart, therefore, noble Stephanos, and 
believe not that your affairs arc worse for the miscarriage of this day ; and 
let not thy gallant courage sink, but remembering those principles upon 
which it was called into action, believe that thy objects are not the less secure 
because fate has removed their acquisition to a more distant day." The 
veteran and unbending conspirator, llarpax, thus strengthened for some 
future renewal of their enterprise the failing spirits of Stephanos. 

After this, such leaders as were included in the invitation given by the 
Emperor, repaired to the evening meal, and, from the general content and 
complaisance expressed by Alexius and his guests of every description, it 
could little have been supposed that the day just passed over was one which 
Lad inferred a purpose so dangerous and treacherous. 

Tho absence of the Countess Brenhilda, during this eventful day, created 
no small surprise to the Emperor and those in his immediate confidence, 
who knew her enterprising spirit, and the interest she must hava felt in the 
issue of the combat. Bertha had made an early communication to the 
Count, that his lady, agitated with the many anxieties of the few preceding 
days, was unable to leave her apartment. The valiant knight, therefore, 
lost no time in acquainting his faithful Countess of his safety ; and after- 
wards joining those who partook of the banquet at the palace, he bore him- 
self as if tho least recollection did not remain on his mind of the perfidioas 
conduct of the Emperor at the conclusion of the last entertainment. Ho 
know, in truth, that the knights of Prince Tancred not only maintained a 
strict watch round the house where Brenhilda remained, but also that they 
preserved a severe ward in the neighbourhood of the Blacquernal, aa well 
for the safety of their heroic leader, as for that of Count Robert, the respected 
companion of their military pilgrimage. 

It was the general principle of the European chivalry, that distrust was 
rarely permitted to survive open quarrels, and that whatever was forgiven, 
was dismissed from their recollection, as unlikely to recur ; but on the pre- 
sent occasion there was a more than usual assemblage of troops, which the 
occurrences of the day had drawn together, so that the crusaders were 
called upon to be particularly watchful. 

It may be believed that the evening passed over without any attempt to 
renew the ceremonial in the council chamber of tho Lions, which had been 
npon a former occasion terminated in such misunderstanding. Indeed it 
would have been lucky if tho explanation between the mighty Emperor of 
Orcccc and tho chivalrous Knight of Paris had taken place earlier ; for re- 
flection on what had passed, had convinced the Emperor that the Franks 
were not a people to be imposed upon by pieces of clockwork, and similar 
trifles, and that what they did not understand, was sure, instead of pro- 
curing their awe or admiration, to excite their anger and defiance. Kor 
had it altogether escaped Count Robert, that the manners of the Eastern 
people were upon a different scale from those to which he had been accus- 
tomed ; that tfiey neither were so deeply affected by the spirit of chivalry, 
nor, in his own language, was the worship of the Lady of the Broken Lances 
so congenial a subject of adoration. Tliis notwithstanding. Count Robert 
obscrvod, that Alexius Comnenua waa aw\«e ^tid \K)Utic prince ; his wisdom 
nerbaps too much allied to cunmng, \^u\ ^^\> «A$vii% VCvca \a T&MaXaSisa.^^ 
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great address that empire over the miDds of his subjects, which was neces* 
sary for their good, and for maintaining his own authority. Uo therefore 
resolved to receive with equanimity whatever should bo offered by the Em- 
peror, either in civility or in the way of jest, and not again to disturb an 
understanding which mi^ht be of advantage to Christendom, by a quarrel 
founded upon misconception of terms or misapprehension of manners. To 
this prudent resolution the Count of Paris adhered during the whole 
evening ; with some difficulty, however, since it was somewhat inconsistent 
with his own fiery and inquisitive temper, which was equally desirous to 
know the precise amount of whatever was addressed to him, and to take 
umbrage at it, should it appear in the least degree offensive, whether so 
intended or not. 



Cjinpttt tji! €yn\vi'fui\^. 



It was not until after the conquest of Jerusalem that Count Robert of 
Paris returned to Constantinople, and with his wife, and such proportion 
of his followers as the sword and pestilence had left after that bloochr war- 
fare, resumed his course to his native kingdom. Upon reaching Italy, the 
first care of the noble Count and Countess was to celebrate in princely style 
the marriage of Hereward and his faithful Bertha, who had added to their 
oiber ohiims upon their master and mistress, those acquired by Uereward's 
faithful services in Palestine, and no less by Bertha's affectionate ministry 
to her lady in Constantinople. 

As to the fate of Alexius Comnenus, it may be read at large in the his- 
tory of his daughter Anna, who has represented him as the hero of many 
a Tiotory, achieved, says the purple-born, in the third chapter and fifteenth 
iMok of her history, sometimes by his arms and sometimes by his prudence. 
** His boldness alone has gained some battles, at other times his success 
has been won bv stratagem. He has erected the most illustrious of his 
trophies by confronting danger, by combating like a simple soldier, and 
throwing himself bareheaded into the thickest of the foe. But there are 
others,'' continues the accomplished lady, " which he gained an opportunity 
of erecting by assuming the appearance of terror, and even or retreat. 
In a word, he knew alike how to triumph either in flight or in pursuit, and 
remained upright even before those enemies who appeared to have struck 
him down ; resembling the military implement termed the calthrop, which 
remains always upright in whatever direction it is thrown on the ground." 
It would be unjust to deprive the Princess of the defence she herself 
makes against the obvious charge of partiality. 

*' I must still once more repel the reproach which some bring against me, 
as if my history was composed merely according to the dictates of the 
natural love for parents which is engraved in the hearts of children. In 
truth, it is not the effect of that affection which I bear to mine, but it is the 
evidence of matter of fact, which obliges me to speak as I have done. Is 
it not possible that one can have at the same time an affection for the me- 
mory of a father and for truth 7 For myself, I have never directed my 
attampt to write history, otherwise than for the ascertainment of the matter 
of fact. With this purpose, I have taken for my subject the history of a 
worthy man. Is it just, that, by the single accident of his being the author 
of my birth, his quality of my father ought to form a prejudice against me, 
which would ruin my credit with my readers? I ba^^ ^v^«^\i^ xt^tw ^>^«t 
oeoasioDi^ proofs Bu&cientlj strong of the ardouT \«Vuc»\i V \:a^ ^vkt >^^ ^^ 
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fence of my father's intereBtd, \rhich those that know me can nerer doubt 
but, on the present, I have been limited by the inviolable fidelity with which 
I respect tne truth, which I should have felt conscience to have veiled, 
under pretence of serving the renown of my father." — Alexiad^ chap. iiL 
book XV. 

This much we have deemed it our dut^r to quote, in justice to the fair 
historian ; we will extract also her description of the Emperor's death, and 
are not unwilline to allow, that the character assigned to the Princess by 
our own Gibbon, nas in it a great deal of fairness and of truth. 

Notwithstanding her repeated protests of sacrificing rather to the exact 
and absolute truth than to the memory of her deceased parent. Gibbon re- 
marks truly, that ** instead of the simplicity of style and narrative which 
wins a belief, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric and science betrays in 
every page the vanity of a female author. The gepuine character of Alexias 
is lost in a vague constellation of virtues ; and the perpetual strain of pane* 
gyric and apology awakens our jealousy to question the veracity of the his- 
torian, and the merit of the hero. We cannot, however, refuse her judicious 
and important remark, that the disorders of the times were the misfortune 
and the glory of Alexius ; and that every calamity which can afflict a de- 
clining empire was accumulated on his reign by the justice of Heaven and 
the vices of his predecessors." — Gibbon's Roman Empire^ vol. ix. p. 83, 
foot-note. 

The Princess accordingly feels the utmost assuranpe, that a nomber of 
signs which appeared in heaven and on earth, were interpreted by the sooth- 
sayers of the day as foreboding the death of the Emperor. By these means, 
Anna Comnena assigned to ner father those indications of consequence, 
which ancient historians represent as necessary intimations of the sympathy 
of nature, with the removal of great characters from the world ; but she 
fails not to inform the Christian reader that her father's belief attached to 
none of these prognostics, and that even on the following remarkable occa- 
sion he maintained his incredulity : — A splendid statue, supposed generally 
to be a relic of paganism, holding in its hand a golden soeptre^ and stand- 
ing upon a base of porphyry, was overturned by a tempest, and was gene- 
rally believed to be an intimation of the death of the Emperor. This, now- 
ever, ho ^nerously repelled. Phidias, he said, and other great sculptors 
of antiquity, had the talent of imitating the human frame with surprising 
accuracy ; but to suppose that the power of foretelling future events was 
reposed in these master-pieces of art, would be to ascribe to their makers 
the faculties reserved by the Deity for himself, when he says, '* It is I who 
' kill and make alive." During his latter days, the Emperor was greatly 
afflicted with the gout, the nature of which has exercised the wit of many 
persons of science as well as of Anna Comnena. The poor patient was so 
much exhausted, that when the Empress was talking of most eloquent per- 
sons who should assist in the composition of his history, he said, with a 
natural contempt of such vanities, " The passages of my unhappy life call 
rather for tears and lamentation than for the praises you speak of." 

A species of asthma having come to the assistance of the gout, the reme- 
dies of the physicians became as vain as the intercession of the monks and 
clergy, as well as the alms which were indiscriminately lavished. Two or 
three deep successive swoons ^ave ominous warning of the approaching 
blow ; and at length was terminated the reign and life of Alexius Com- 
nenus, a prince who, with all the faults which may be imputed to him, still 
possesses a real right, from the purity of his general intentions, to be ac- 
counted one of the best sovereigns of the Lower Empire. 

For some time, the historian forgot her pride of Uterary rank, and, like 

an ordinary person, burst into tears and shrieks, tore her hair, and defaced 

her countenance, while the Empresa Irene cast from her her princely habits, 

cut off her hsdr, changed ber purple \>uftk\iift tot \^\aAYia^\ixi]^^%\x<;s^«D4 
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her daughter Mary, who had herself been a widow, took a bUtck robe from 
one of her own w&rdrobes, and presented it to her mother. " Even in the 
moment when she put it on/' says Anna Comnena, ** the Emperor gave up 
the ghost, and in that moment the sun of my life set." 

We shall not pursue her Lamentations farther. She upbraids herself that, 
after the death of her father, that light of the world, she had also survived 
Irene, the delieht alike of the east and of the west, and survived her hus- 
band also. "I am indignant,'' she said, '* that my soul, suffering under 
such torrents of misfortune, should still deign to animate my body. Have 
I not," said she, ** been more hard and unfeeling than the rocks themselves ; 
and is it not just that one, who could survive such a father and mother, and 
such a husband, should be subjected to the influence of so much calamity? 
But let me finish this histoi^, rather than any longer fatigue my readers 
with my unavailing and tragical lamentation." 

Having thus concluded her history, she adds the following two lines : — 

**Tlie learned Comnena lays her pen afkle. 
What time her luhiect and her falher died."* 

These quotations will probably give the readers as much as they wish to 
know of the real character of this Imperial historian. Fewer words will 
suffice to dispose of the other parties who have been selected from her pages, 
as persons In the foregoing drama. 

There is very little doubt that the Count Kobert of Paris, whoso audacity 
in seating himself upon the tlirone of the Emperor gives a peculiar interest 
to his character, was in fact a person of the highest rank ; being no other, 
as has been conjectured by the learned Du Cange, than an ancestor of the 
lioase of Bourbon, which has so long given Kings to France. lie was a 
successor, it has been conceived, of the Counts of Paris, by whom the city 



yalinntly defended against the Normans, and an ancestor of Ilugl 
Capet. There are several hypotheses upon this subject, deriving the well- 
Icnown Hugh Capet, first, from the family of Saxony ; secondly, from St. 
Amoul, afterwards Bishop of Altex; third, from Nibilong; fourth, from 
the Duke of Bavaria ; and fifth, from a natural son of the Emperor Char- 
lemagne. Variously placed, but in each of these contested pedi^ees, ap- 
pears this Robert surnamed the Strong^ who was Count of that district, of 
which Paris was the capital, most peculiarly styled the County, or Isle of 
France. Anna Comnena, who has recorded the bold usurpation of the 
Emperor's seat by this haughty chieftain, has also acquainted us with his 
receiving a severe, if not a mortal wound, at the battle of Dorylasum, owing 
to his neelectine the warlike instructions with which her father had favoured 
him on the subject of the Turkish wars. The antiquary who is disposed to 
investigate this subject, may consult the late Lord Ashburnham's elaborate 
Genealogy of the Royal House of France ; also a note of Du Cange's on 
the Princess's history, p. 362, arguing for the identity of her '* Robert of 
Paris, a haughty barbarian," with the " Robert called the Strong," men- 
tioned as an ancestor of Hugh Capet. Gibbon, voir xi. p. 52, may also be 
consulted. The French antiquary and the English historian seem alike dis- 
posed to find the church, called in the tale that of the Lady of the Broken 
Lances, in that dedicated to St. Drusas, or Drosin of Soissons, who was 
supposed to have peculiar influence on the issue of combats, and to be in 
the habit of determining them in favour of such champions as spent the 
night preceding at his shrine. 

In consideration of the sex of one of the parties concerned, the author 
has selected our Lady of the Broken Lances as a more appropriate patroness 
than St. Drusas himself, for the Amazons, who were not uncommon in that 
age. Gaita, for example, the wife of Robert Guiscard, a redoubted hero, 
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and the parent of a most heroic race of sons, was herself an Amazon, 
fought in the foremost ranks of the Normans, and is repeatedly commemo- 
rated by our Imperial historian, Anna Comnena. 

The reader can easily conceive to himself that Robert of Paris distin- 
f^ishcd himself among his brethren-at-arms and fellow-cmsaders. His 
fame resounded from the walls of Antioch ; but at the battle of Dorylaeum, 
be was so desperately wounded, as to be disabled from taking a part in the 
grandest scene of the expedition. His heroic Countess, however, enjoyed 
the greai satisfaction of mounting the walls of Jerusalem, and in so far 
discharging her own tows and those of her husband. This was the more 
fortunate, as the sentence of the physicians pronounced that the wounds of 
the Count had been inflicted by a poisoned weapon, and that complete reco-^ 
very was only to be hoped for by naving recourse to his native air. After 
some time spent in the vain hope of averting by patience this unpleasant 
alternative. Count Robert subjected himself to necessity, or what was repre- 
sented as such, and, with his wife and the faithful llereward, and all others 
of his followers who had been like himself disabled from combat, took the 
way to Europe by sea. 

A light galley, procured at a hieh rate, conducted them safely to Venice, 
and from that then glorious city, the moderate portion of spoil which had 
fallen to the Count's share among the conquerors of Palestine, served to con- 
vey them to his own dominions, which, more fortunate than those of most 
of his fellow-pilgrims, had been loft uninjured by their neighbours during 
the time of their proprietor's absence on the Crusade. The report that the 
Count had lost his health, and the power of continuing his homage to the 
Lady of the Broken Lances, brought upon him the hostilities of one or two 
ambitious or envious neighbours, whose covetousness was, however, suffi- 
ciently repressed by the brave resistance of the Countess and the resolute 
llereward. Less than a twelvemonth was required to restore the Count of 
Paris to his full health, and to render him, as formerly, the assured protector 
of his own vassals, and the subject in whom the possessors of the French 
throne reposed the utmost confidence. This latter capacity enabled Count 
Robert to discharge his debt towards llereward in a manner as ample as he 
could have hoped or expected. Being now respected alike for his wisdom 
and his sagacity, as much as he always was for nis intrepidity and his cha- 
racter as a successful crusader, he was repeatedly employed by the Court 
of France in settling the troublesome and intricate affairs in which the Nor- 
man possessions of the English crown involved the rival nations. William 
Rufus was not insensible to his merit, nor blind to the importance of gaining 
his good will ; and finding out his anxiety that Hereward should be restored 
to the land of his fathers, he took, or made an opportunity, by the forfeiture 
of some rebellious noble, of conferring upon our Varangian a large district 
adjacent to the New Forest, being part of the scenes which his father chiefly 
frequented, and where it is said the descendants of the valiant squire and 
his Bertha have subsisted for many a long year, surviving turns of time 
and chance, which are in general fatal to the continuance of more distin- 
guished families. 
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Is T itood bf fim rooflaa towtr, Tbe windf ware laid, the air ww Kill, 

Wliera the wa'flower eoente the dewjr wtr. The atan timy ahut aloof the aky; 

When the howlet moaros in her ivy bower, The Fux was howliof on the hill, 

Aad teUa the midniidit moon her care : And the diataat echoinir glena reply 

BoBnt BmnaL 



INTRODUCTION.— (1832.) 

[Tbe following Introdaetion to ** Castle Dangeroas" wag forwarded hj Sir Walter 
8cott from Naples in February 1832, together with some corrections of tbe text, and 
Botes on localities mentioned in tbe NoreL 

Tbe materials for tbe Introduction must bave been collected before be left Scotland 
in September 1831 ; but in tbe burry of preparing for bis voyage, be bad not been 
•ble to arrange tbem so as to accompany tbe first edition of tbis Komanoe. 

A few notes, supplied by tbe Bditor, are placed witbin brackets.] 

The incidents on which the ensuing Novel mainly turns, are derived from 
ihe ancient Metrical Chronicle of ** The Bruce/' by Archdeacon Barbour, 
and from the ** History of tho Houses of Douglas and Angus," by David 
Home of Godscroft ; and are sustained by the immemorial tradition of the 
irestern parts of Scotland. They are so much in consonance with the spirit 
and manners of the troubled age to which they are referred, that I can see 
BO reason for doubting their being founded in fact ; the names, indeed, of 
numberless localities in the vicinity of Douglas Castle, appear to attest, 
beyond suspicion, many even of the smallest circumstances embraced in the 
■tory of Godscroft. 

Among all the associates of Robert the Bruce, in his great enterprise of 
iMcuing Scotland from the power of Edward, the first^place is universally 
oonced^ to James, the eighth Lord Douglas, to this day venerated by his 
«>antrymen as " the Good Sir James :" 

" The God Schjr Jamea of Doaglaa, 
That in hia tune aa worthy waa, ' 

That off hia pnoe aod hia buunte, 
In fitf huidia renowiurt waa he.** 

BiMOua. 

" The Good Sir Jamea, the dreadM blacke Dooclas, 
That in hia darea ao wiM and wnrthie waa, 
Whm here, and on the infidela of Spain, 
Such honour, praiae, and iriampha did obtain.** 

OoaoOK. 

From the time when the King of England refused to reinstate him, on his 
xetum from France, where he had received the education of chivalry, in the 
extensive possessions of his familv, — which had been held forfeited by the 
exertions of his father, William the Hardy — the young knight of Douglas 
appears to have embraced the cause of Bruce with enthusiastic ardour, and 
lo nave adhered to the fortunes of his sovereign with unwearied fidelity and 
i«rotion. " Tbe Douglasse/' says Hollinshed, ** iraa nf^ti V>3^x:^i t^^\^^ 
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of King Robert, in whoso service he faithfully continued, both in peace and 
war, to his life's end. Though the surname and familio of the Douglassei 
was in some estimation of nobilitie before those daies, yet the ruing thereof 
to honour chanced through this James Douglasse ; for, by meanes of his 
advancement, others of that lineage tooke occasion, by their singular man- 
hood and noble prowess, shewed at sundrie times in defence of the realrae, 
to grow to such height in authoritie and estimation, that their migbtie 
puissance in mainrcnt,* lands, and groat possessions, at length was (throagh 
suspicion conceived by the kings that succeeded) the cause in part of their 
ruinous decay." 

In every narrative of the Scottish war of independence, a considerable 
space is devoted to those years of perilous adventui'e and suffering which 
were spent by the illustrious friend of Bruce, in harassing the English 
detachments successively occupying his paternal territory, and in repeated 
and successful attempts to wrest the formidable fortress of Douglas Castle 
itself from their possession. In the English, as well as Scotch Chronicles, 
and in Ilymer*s Foedera, occur frequent notices of the different officers 
intrusted by Edward with the keeping of this renowned stronghold ; especiailj 
Sir Robert de Clifford, ancestor of the heroic race of the Cliffords, Earls of 
Cumberland; his lieutenant, Sir Richard de Thurlewalle, (written some- 
times Thruswall,) of Thirwall Castle, on the Tippal, in Northumberland; 
and Sir John do Walton, the romantic story of wnose love pledge, to hold 
the Castle of Douglas for a year and day, or surrender all hope of obtaining 
his mistress's favour, with the tragic consequences, softened in the Novel, 
is given at length in Godscroft, and has often been pointed out as one of 
the affecting passages in the chronicles of chivalry.f 

The Author, before he had made much progress in this, probably the last 
of his Novels, undertook a journey to Douglasdale, for the purpose of ex- 
amining the remains of the famous Castle, the Kirk of St. Bride of Douglas, 
the patron saint of that great family, and the various localities alluded to 
by Godscroft, in his account of the early adventures of good Sir James; but 
though he was fortunate enough to find a zealous and well-informed cicerone 
in Mr. Thomas Haddow, and had every assistance from the kindness of 
Mr. Alexander Finlay, the resident Chamberlain of his friend Lord Douglas, 
the state of his health at the time was so feeble, that be found himself inca- 
pable of pursuing his researches, as in better days he would have delighted 
to do, and was obliged to be contented with such a cursory view of scenes, 
in themselves most interesting, as could be snatched in a single morning 
when any bodily exertion was painful. Mr. Haddow was attentive enough 
to forward subsequently some notes on the points which the Author had 
seemed desirous of investigating; but these did not reach him until. bein£ 
obliged to prepare matters for a foreign excursion in quest of health and 
strength, ho had been compelled to bring his work, such as it is, to a con- 
clusion. 

Tlie remains of the old Castle of Douglas are inconsiderable. They con- 
sist indeed of but one ruined tower, standing at a short distance from the 
modern mansion, which itself is only a fragment of the design on which 
the Duke of Douglas meant to reconstruct the edifice, after its List acci- 
dental destruction by fire.J Uis Grace had kept in view the ancient pro- 

• Vaiwnlace. 

f [ rUf. rr.iilcr will find both this itniy, and that of Robert of Paris, in Sir W. SooU'a Bnaj on ChiTalrf. pob- 
lisnt-d III 1^18. in the Supplement to the fInryciopKdia Britannica— £.1 

t [I'titt tullowini; notice of Douglas C&Kile, dec, is from the Description nf the SheriflSom of Lanark, bf 
William Hamilton of Wisihaw, written in the beg innius of the last century, and pnntMl by the SJaitUai Qw 
of GlBMtow in 1R3I :]-. 

" DiuiViaKs ninsh. and baronie and lordship, helh very Ion; appertained to the family of Donflasa, aad 
continued with the Earles of DoukIbbs antill their falall forf<>tture, anno 1I&5 ; dunni; which tvme there an 
many noble and important actions recorded in histories performed by them, by the lonls anil earls of that 

Eint family. U was thereafter fdven to Douglass, Earle of Aneuse. and continued with theni antdl Wilham, 
rie of Aninise, was created Marques* of DoUKlass, anno 10:13 ; and is now the principid seat of the Mar* 
queaa of Uouflaas hit family. It is • Uift baroni* and panab, and an* Uuck patnmagv ; and tte MartMM 
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pbeej, that as often as Douglas Csistie might be destroyed, it should rise 
acain in enlarged dimensions and improved splendour, and projected a pile 
of building, which, if it had been completed, would have much exceeded 
any nobleman's residence then existing in Scotland — as, indeed, what has 
been finished, amounting to about one-eiehth part of the plan, is sufficiently 
extensive for the accommodation of a Targe establishment, and contains 
some apartments the dimensions of which are magnificent. The situation 
is commanding ; and though the Duke's successors have allowed the mansion 
to continue as he left it, great expense has been lavished on the environs, 
which DOW present a vast sweep of richlv undulated woodland, stretching 
to the borders of the Gaimtable mountains, repeatedly mentioned as the 
fiiToarite retreat of the great ancestor of the family in the days of his hard- 
ship and persecution. There remains at the head of the acgoining bourg, 
the choir of the ancient church of St. Bride, having beneath it the vault 
which was used till lately as the burial-place of this princely race, and 
only abandoned when their stone and leaden coffins had accumulated, in 
the course of five or six hundred years, in such a way that it could accom- 
modate no more. Here a silver case, containing the oust of what was once 
the brave heart of Good Sir James, is still pointed out ; and in the dilapi- 
dated choir above appears, though in a sorely ruinous state, the once mag- 
nificent tomb of the warrior himself. After detailing the well-known 
eircumstances of Sir James's death in Spain, 20th August, 1330, where he 
fell, assisting the King of Arragon in an expedition against the Moors, 
when on his way back to Scotland from Jerusalem, to which ho had con- 
Teyed the heart of Bruce, — the old poet Barbour tells us that-^ 

*'Qiihen his men Innr had mad mornyn, 
'Ibai debowaljrt him, and syne 
Gert scher him cwa, that mycht bo taiM 
The flesch all haly frne the bane, 
And the carioune tb«r in hair plac« 
Erdyt, with ryrbt gret wurschip, waa. 

**The banys haoe thai with them tane; 
And syne ar to thair achippit irane; 
Syne towi^t Scotland held thmir way, 
And thar ar cummyn in full gret by. 
• And the banrs hnnorabillv 

In till the Kvrk uf Doucfas war 
Enlyt. with dule and mekill car. 
Schyr Archebald his aone rert sya 
Off alahavtre, bath fiiir and fyne, 
Ordane a lumbe sa nchly 
As It bebowyt to awa wurtby." 

The monument is supposed to have been wantonly mutilated and defaced 
hj a detachment of Cromwell's troops, who, as was their custom, converted 
the kirk of St. Bride of Douglas into a stable for their horses. Enough, 
however, remains to identify the resting-place of the great Sir James. The 
effiey, of dark stone, is crossed-legged, marking his character as one who 
haa died after performing the pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, and in 
actual conflict with the infidels oi Spain ; and the introduction of the heart, 
adopted as an addition to the old arms of Douglas, in consequence of the 
knight's fulfilment of Bruce's dying injunction, appears, when taken in 
connexion with the posture of the figure, to set the question at rest. The 
monument, in its original state, must have been not inferior in any respect 
to the best of the same period in Westminster Abbey; and the curious 
reader is referred for farther particulars of it to *' The Sepulchral Antiqui- 
ties of Great Britain, by Edward Blore, F.S.A." London, 4to, 1826: where 

h bnth titnlar and patron. He heth there, near to the church, a rery oonaidenible mat hoase, called tb* 
CMIe of DouKflai ; and near the church ia a fyne Tillage called the town of Doof^as. looir •>ncn erected hi a 
taMfh f*r harrinie. It betb ane handMNue church, with many anaent monameou and lOMsriptiooa ott tte old 
itfennenta of the Earlea of this place. 
'*Ttie water of Dni^aa rons qayte thmarh the whole length of this parish, and upon either aide of the 
it is called Dooclaadale. it toocheth Clyde towards the north, and ia bounded by Lasmahagow to the 



WML Kyle to tite aooUiwest, Crawford John and Carmichnell to the south and southeast. It is a jrfeasaol 
Mmth. identifall in iraM and enm. and coal ; and the minister ia well prorkled. 

"The lands of Usfalaside beloosiuf to Samuel 5)ougla8s, has a (ood house and pleaaaal isat, close bf 
V-Mi," doc—P. 66.] 
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may also bo found interesting details of some of tho other tombs and effigiei 
in the cemetery of the first house of Douglas. 

As considerable liberties have been taken with the historical incidents on 
which this novel is founded, it is due to the reader to place before him such 
extracts from Godscroft and Barbour as may enable him to correct any 
mis-impression. The passages introduced in the Appendix, from the ancient 
poem of " The Bruce, will moreover gratify those who have not in their 
possession a copy of the text of Barbour, as given in the valaable qaarto 
edition of my learned friend Dr. Jamieson, as furnishing on the whole a 
favourable specimen of the style and manner of a venerable classic, who 
wroto when Scotland was still full of the fame and glory of her liberators 
from the yoke of Plantagenet, and especially of Sir James Douglas, " of 
whom,'' says Qodscroft, '* we will not omit here, (to shat up all,) the judg- 
ment of those times concerning him, in a rude verse indeed, yet such %a 
beareth witness of his true magnanimity and invincible mind in either 
fortune : — 



' Good Sir Jnmes DocutIm (who wiar, and wight, and worthy was.) 
Wa« never over itiad in no winuinf, nor jret oventad for no tineioc; 
Good fortune and evil chance he weighed both in one balaooa.** 



APPENDIX. 
No. I. 

EXTRACTS FROM "THE HISTORY OF THE HOUSES OF DOUGLAS AND ANGUS. BT 

MASTER DAVID HUME OF QODSCROFT.** FoL. Bdr. 

*** And here indeed the course of the King's misfortunes beeins to 
make some halt and stay by thus much prosperous successe in his own 
person ; but more in the person of Sir James, by the recpnqaeets of his 
owne castles and countries. From hence he went into Douglasdale, where, 
by the means of his father's old servant, Thomas Dickson, he took in the 
Castle of Douglas, and not bein^ able to keep it, he caused bam it, ooih 
tenting himself with this, that his enemies had one strength fewer in that 
country than before. The manner of his taking of it is said to have beene 
thus : — Sir James taking only with him two of his servants, went to Thomas 
Dickson, of whom ho was received with tears, after he had revealed himself 
to him, for tho good old man knew him not at first, being in mean and 
homely apparel. There he kept him secretly in a quiet chamber, and 
brought unto him such as had been trusty servants to his father, not all at 
once, but apart by one and one, for fear of discovcrie. Their advice was, 
that on Palm-Sunday, when the English would come forth to the church, 
and his partners were conveened, that then he should give the word, and 
cry tho Douglas slogan, and presently set upon them that should happen to 
bo there, who being despatched, the Castle might be taken easily. This 
beine concluded, and they come, so soon as the English were entered into 
tho church with palms in their hands, (according to the costume of that 
day,) little suspecting or fearing any such thing. Sir James, according to 
their appointment, cryed too soon (a Douglas, a Douglas!) which being 
heard in the church, (this was Saint Bride's church of Douglas,) Thomas 
Dickson, supposing he had beene hard at hand, drew out his sword, and 
ran upon them, having none to second him but another man, so that, op 
pressed by the number of his enemies, he was beaten downe and slaine. 
in the meantime. Sir James be\n^ eom«^ the English that were in the 
ehoDcel kept off the Scots, and \ia\ui^ \.\i^ ^^'i^isX^'^^ ^1 >^^ ^\s»i!L aD4 
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narrow entrie, defended themselves manfully. Bat Sir James encoaraging 
his men, not so much by words as by deeds and good example, and having 
•lain the boldest resistors, prevailed at last, and entring the place, slew 
some twenty-six of their number, and took the rest, about ten or twelve 
persons, intending by them to get the Castle upon composition, or to enter 
with them when the gates should be opened to let them in : but it needed 
not, for they of the Castle were so secure, that there was none left to keep 
il save the porter and the cooke, who knowing nothing of what had hapncd 
at the church, which stood a large quarter of a mile from thence, had loft 
the gate wide open, the porter standing without, and the cooke dressing the 
dinner within. They entered without resistance, and meat being ready, 
and the cloth laid, they shut the gates, and tooke their' Mfection at good 
Icasure. 

Now that be had gotten the Castle into his hands, considering with him- 
■elfe (as ho was a man no Icsse advised than valiant) that it was hard for 
him to keep it, the English being as yet the stronger in that countrey, who 
if they should besie^ him, he xnewe of no reliefe, he thought better to 
carry away such thm^^ as be most easily transported, gold, silver, and 
apparel], with ammunition and armour, whereof no had greatest use and 
need, and to destroy the rest of the provision, together with the Castle 
itselfe, then to diminish the number of his followers for a garrison thore 
where it could do no good. And so he caused carrie the meale and malt, 
and other comes and graine, into the cellar, an4 laid altogether in one 
heape : then he took the prisoners and slew them, to revenge the death of 
his trustie and valiant servant, Thomas Dickson, mingling the victuals with 
their bloud, and burying their carkasses in the heap of corne : after that he 
•truck out the heads of the barrells and puncheons, and let the drink runn 
through all; and then he cast the carkasses of dead horses and other 
carrion amongst it, throwing the salt above all, so as to make altogether 
nnoseful to the encmie ; and this cellar is called yet the Douglas Lairder. 
Last of all, he set the house on fire, and burnt all the timber, and what 
•Ise the fire could overcome, leaving nothing but the scorched walls behind 
him. And this seemcs to be the first taking of the Castle of Douglas, for it 
if supposed that he took it twice. For this service, and others done to 
Lord William his father. Sir James gave unto Thomas Dickson the lands 
of Uisleside, which hath beene given him before the Castle was taken as 
ao encouragement to whet him on, and not after, for he was slain in the 
church ; which was both liberally and wisely done of him, thus to hearten 
and draw men to his service by such a noble beginning. The Castlo being 
bornt. Sir James retired, and parting his men into divers companies, so as 
they might be most secret^ he caused cure such as were wounded in the 
ftght, and he himselfe kept as close as he could, waiting ever for an occa- 
sion to enterprise something against the enemie. So soone as he was gone, 
the Lord Clifford bein^ advertised of what had happened, came himselfe in 
person to Douglas, and caused re-edifie and repair the Castle in a very short 
time, unto which be also added a Tower, which is yet called Harries Tower 
from him, and so returned into England, leaving one Thurswall to be 
Captain thereof. — Pp. 26-28. 

He (Sir James Douglas) getting him again into Donglasdale, did use this 
stratagem against Thurswall, Captain of the Castle, under the said Lord 
Clifford. He caused some of his folk drive away the cattle that fed near 
unto the Castle, and when the Captain of the garrison followed to retcoe, 
gave orders to his men to leave thorn and to flee away. Thus he did often 
to make the Captain slight such fravs, and to make him secure, that he 
might not suspect any further end to be on it ; which when he had wrought 
tofficiently (as he thought), ho laid some men in «im\>n.%Q>^Q^ ^xA %^xX 
•thers awaj to drive Buch beasia as tboy sbould &[i^ \xi ^^ Vv^^i ^^ ^^ 

VoL.Xn.^17 w2 
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Castle, as if they had been thieves and robbers, as they had done often 
before. The Captain hearing of it, and supposing there was no greater 
danger now than had been before, issued fortli of the Castle, and followed 
after them with such haste that his men (running who should be first) were 
disordered and out of their ranks. The drivers also fled as fast as thej 
could till they had drawn the Captain a little way beyond the place of 
ambuscade, which when they perceived, rising quicKly out of their covert, 
they set fiercely upon him and his company, and so slew himself and chased 
his men back to the Castle, some of whom were overtaken and slatn, others 
got into the Castle and so were saved. Sir James, not being able to 
force the house, took what booty he could get without in the fields, and 
BO departed. By this means, and such o^er exploits, he so affrighted the 
enemy, that it was counted a matter of such great jeopardy to keep this 
Castle, that it began to be called the adventurous (or hazardous) Castle of 
Douglas : Whereupon Sir John Walton being in suit of an English lady, 
she wrote to him that when he had kept the adventurous Castle of Douglas 
seven years, then he might think himself worthy to be a suitor to her. 
Upon this occasion Walton took upon him the keeping of it, ^nd succeeded 
to Thurswall ; but he ran the same fortune with the rest that were before 
him. 

For, Sir James having first dressed an ambuscade near unto the place, 
he made fourteen of bis men take so many sacks, and fill them with grass, 
as though it had been corn, which they carried in the way toward Lanark, 
the chief market town in that county : so hoping to draw forth the Captain 
by that bait, and either to take him or the Castle, or both. 

Neither was this expectation frustrate, for the Captain did bite, and canM 
forth to have taken this victual (as he supposed). But ere he could reach 
these carriers. Sir James, with his company, had gotten between the Castle 
and him ; and these disguised carriers, seeing the Cajstain following after 
them, did quickly cast off their upper garments, wherein they had masked 
themselves, and throwing off their sacks, mounted themselves on horseback, 
and met the Captain with a sharp encounter, he being so much the more 
amazed that it was unlocked for : wherefore, when he saw these carriere 
metamorphosed into warriors, and ready to assault him, fearing (that which 
was) that there was some train laid for them, he turned about to have retired 
into the Castle ; but there also he met with his enemies ; between which 
two companies he and bis followers were slain, so that none escaped ; the 
Captain afterwards being searched, they found (as it is reported) his mis- 
tress's letters about him. Then he went and took in the Castle, but it is 
uncertain (say our writers) whether by force or composition ; but it seems 
that the Constable, and those that were within, have yielded it up without 
force ; in regard that he used them so gently, which he would not have 
done if he had taken it at utterance. For he sent them all safe home to 
the Lord Clifford, and gave them also provision and money for their enter* 
tainment by the way. The Castle, which he had burnt only befors, now 
he razeth, and casts down the walls thereof to the ground. By these and 
the like proceedings, within a short while he fre^ Douglasdale, Attriof 
Forest, and Jedwiml Forest, of the English garrisons and subjectioii.— 
Ibid, p. 29. 
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No. XL 

[Extracts from The Bruci. — "Liber compoutus per Maffistnim Johannem 
Barber Archidiaconum Abyrdooensem, de gestis, bellis, et vertutibus, 
Domini Roberti Brwjss, Regis Scocie illustrissimi, et de conquestu regni 
8cocie per eundem, et de Domino Jacobo de Douglas." — Edited bj John 
Jamieson, D,D. F.K.S.F. to. to. Edinburgh, 1820.] 



Now Ukis JamM lua wmig* 
Towart Duwfclaa, hn liereUc«, 
With twm jreoMn, for bis uwtyn nu; 
That was a ajmnpla ataff to ta, 
A land or a eaatall to win. 
The qohothir ha yarnyt to basja 
Till briiur parpoaa till andiBK; 
For pid help u tn god begynnynff, 
For rad benrnntDf , and hftnljr, 
Grff it be iTiIwit wittily, 
May ger u(Uya> unhkly thing 
Cam to full oonabUI ending. 
Swa did it here : but he wee wyai 
And aaw he mycht, on nakyn wyaii, 
Werray hie ik with eryn mycht; 
Tharfi*r he thocbt to wyrk with slycbL 
And in DowgUif daile. bia country. 
Upon an evynnyng entryt he. 
And than a man wonnjrt tharby. 
That was off freyndia wedl myiditr. 
4nd ryche of mi»ble, and off caleiu : 
4nd had bene till hia fadyr leytl; 
And till him aeU£ in his yowtbed. 
He haid done many a tbankfoll deid. 
Tbom Oicaon wee hia name perlay. 
Till him he aeud; and gan ium pray. 
That he wald cam all anerly 
For to snek with him pnoely. 
And he bat dnonger till him gais : 
Bnt fra he tauld him qubat he wrata, 
He grst for joy, and for pM ; 
And him lycht till hu honm had he; 

aabar in a chunbra prioely 
e held him, and hia company, 
That nana had off him persaving. 
Off mete, and drynk. and othrr thing. 
That mycht thaim eyas, thai had plenty. 
Sa wnicht he thorow salelt#, 
lliat all the Icle men off that land, 
Ihat with his fadyr war doelland, 
Thia god man gert cam, ane and ana. 
And mak biro manrent eoir ilkane ; 
And he him selff fyrat homage maid. 
Dowglas in part giet glaidachip haid, 
Iliat the gad men on bin caotrd 
WaM swagate liJl him bundyn be. 
Be speijt the oonwyne off the land, 
And qnha the casteU bad in hand. 



And thai him taold all halil. 
Thai dnlanyt, thai he still suid be 



And syne aroanx them priue. 



J; 



la hiddillis, and in priwetA, 
Till Palme Sonday, that wee ner hand. 
The thrid day eftyr fuluwand. 
For than the folk off that countr6 
Aaeemblyt at the kyrk wald be; 
And thai, that in the castell wer, 
Wald als be ihar, thar palmy* to ber, 
As (ilk that had na dreul off ill ; 
For thai thouchl all wee st thair wilL 
Than said he cam with his twa men. 
Biit, for that men suld nochi bim ken. 
He sultl ane mantill haiff auld and bar, 
And a daill, aa be a thnwscber war. 
limiyr the roantill nrichl fur thi 
He suld be armyt pnoelv. 
And quhen the men off his coantr€. 
That sold all boane befor him be, 
His ensenve mycht ber hym cry, 
I'ben sold thai, full eufomely, 
Rycht ymyddys the kyrk assaill 
Tbe InglJas men with hard bataill 
Swa that nana mycht escbap them bu; 
Fur thar throwoh truwyt thai to ta 
The caatell. that besid wes ner. 
And qahen this, that I tell yon her. 
Wee diaisyt and uiidertane, 
Ukane tiH bis ht»wM heme is gane ; 
And held this spea in pnuei^, 
Till the day aatitar amembly. 



The folk apon the Sononoday 
Hekl to Saynct Bridis kyrk thair way, 
And tha that in the caatell war 
Jacbyt owt, Imth lea and mar. 
And went thair palmys for to ber; 
Owlane a cak and a poite^ 
James off Dowglaa off^ thair camrnyag. 
And qubat thai war, had witting; 
And sped him till the kyrk m hy 
Dot or be come, too hastily 
Ane off bis criyt, "Duwgtaal DowglMl** 
Tbomaa Dicson, that nerrest was 
TUl tbaim that war off the castell. 
That war all innooth the chanoell, 
Quhen he "Oowfj^r awm hey henl erf. 
Drew owt bis swenl ; and fsUely 
Auscbyt amang thaim to and tn. 
B<it ane or twa, for owtyn ma. 
Than in by war Ibtt lyaind 
QuhiU Oowglas come rrcht at hand. 
And then enforcyt on thaim the enr. 
Beit thai the chansell sturdety 
Held, and thaim defendyt wele, 
I'ill off tbair men war suurne sumdelL 
Bot tbe [(owglace aa waill him bar. 
That all the men. thtt with him war, 
Had comfort off bis wele doyng; 
And he him sparyt nakyn thing, 
BtA provyt swa lua forue in fvcht. 
That throw bis wonchip, and h» mycht, 
His men sa keynly helpyt than, 
I'bat thai the chanaell on thaim wan. 
Than dang thai on swa hanlyly, 
I'bat in acbort tyme men mycht ae ly 
'ilie twa part dede, or then deand. 
The laTe war sesyt sooe in band, 
Swa that off threuy kiTyt nana, 
That thai ne war alayne ilkan, or tan*. 

James off Dowglae, qvhettikb wen doM^ 
The preaooeris has be tana alaone ; 
And, wiib tbaim off bis (Mmpany, 
Towart tbe castell went in hy, 
Or noyiss. or cry. sold ryM. 
And for be wau thaim sone sappnas. 
That leryt in the caatell war, 
Thnt war but twa for owtyn mar, 
Fjnre men or sex befor send be, 
1 bat fand all opyn tbe entrd : 
And entryt, and the porter tuk 
Rycht at the gate, and sjne the eok. 
With that Dowjilaa cume to the gat, 
And entnrt in for owtjrn debate ; 
And fona the mete all ready pathit. 
With burdys set. and dathis layiL 
The faitis then he gert sper. 
And sat. and eyt alTat layaer. 
Svne all the godis toriayt thai 
liiat tbaim ibocht thai mycht baiff away; 
And nam If wapnys, and armyng, 
Siluer. snu tresoar. and elethyng. 
Vyctallis, that mycht nocht tursyt be. 
On thia manner deetroyit he. 
All the victalis. nwtane aalt, 
Ata quheyt, ami flour, and raaill, and malt 
In tbe wyne seller cert be bring; 
And samyn oo the flur ell flyng. 
And the presotieris that he had tana 
Rycht thar in gert be held ilkane ; 
Syne off the townnys he hedis oatstrak: 
A foule meM thar gane he mak. 
For meile, and malt, and bluid, and wyne 
Ran all to gidder in a roellyne, 
1 hat was unsemly fur to se. 
I'barfor tbe men of that ooontrA, 
For swa fele thar mellyt wer. 
Callit it tbe " Uowglas Lanlner." 
Syne Ink be «a\l, aa \c YatI \«\\^ 
koA ded \u>T«a, »Bfi «k<V)4 Ua ^ii&.« 
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And hryvt all, owUkfn ftnM ; 

And ta forth, with hri ni«nye. fnjme 

1*111 hw rvMtt; fur him thoucht weill, 

Giff h« had haldyn the castall, 

it bad bene assejQrt nutb; 

And that him ihoacht tn m^kill waith. 

Ftir be ne liad h«>p of reskewynf. 

And It » to peratous thing 

Jn raatell asscfyt to be, 

Quhar want is nffihir ihinipa thre; 

Victaill, or men with their armyoff, 

Ur than aud bop off refcuynf . 

And fur he dred ihir ihinms Raid faile. 

He chenyt furihwart to trawaiU, 

Quhar he mycht at his laricei he; 

And twm dryve forth his dcKtani. 

On this wise wee the castell tan. 
And slayne that war tbann ilkan. 
The Dowglas »yne all his menye 
Gert in aer placis depertyt be; 
Fur men suld wyt auhar thai war, 
I'hai yeid depertyt her and than 
Thaini that war woundyt geit be ly 
In till hiddillis. all pnaely; 
And rert gud leechia till thaim bring 
Qiihili that ihai war in till heling. 
And him selflC with a fow menre. 
Qubile ane, aahile iwa. and quhile Ibre, 
And umauhill all him allune. 
In hKldillis tiiruw the land is gane. 
8a dred he Inglts men his niycht. 
I'hat he durvt nunlit wele cum in sycht. 
For thai war that tyme all weldaod 
As maist lurdis, our all the land. 

But lythandis, that scalis snne, 
Off this deal that Dow|^la* has dune, 
Ckune tu the Clifford his ere, in hy, 
That fiir bis tynsaill wes sary : . 
And menyt his men that thai bad alayne. 
And syne has to purpos tane, 
To big the castell np aaavne. 
I'bar for, as man of mekill mayne, 
ile assemblit rret curapany. 
And till Dowglos he went in hr. 
And binrt wp the eattell swyin; 
And maid it irychl atalwart and styth 
And put tharin victallis and men 
Ane off the Thyrwallys then 
He left behind him Capttane, 
And syne tiU ingland went atayne. 

Book IV. T. 2Sfr-46a 

£oT yeit than Jamts of Dowglaa 
In Dowglaa Dnila tnnuUnnd was; 



Or ellra weill ner band thaiby. 
In hnlddlys sumdcill priueiy. 
Fur ne wald se his gouemyng. 
That had the casuU in keping: 
And gert mak mony japertv. 
To sc quhetbyr he wakl ische Uythly. 
And quhrn he penary t that be 
U'ald birihty nrha with his OMaya, 
He maid a gadnng priocly 
Off thaim that war on his party ; 
1'bat war sa fele. that thai durst fjth 
With IVrwall. and all the myclil 
Off thaim that in the castell war. 
He srbupe him m the nycht so fiir 
To Saodylandts : and Ihar ner by 
He bim enbuscbyt priueiy. 
And aend a few a trane to ma; 
I'hat sonc in tb« momyng gan ga. 
And Ink catell. that wes the castcU tf. 
And syne withdrew tbaim hastely 
Towart thairo that enbuachit war. 
ITxan Thyrwall, for owtyn mar, 
Gert arme his men, forowtyn baid; 
Aitd iscbyt with all the men he baid: 
And folowyt fast eAir the err. 
He wcM armyt at poynt clenir. 
Owtane [ihat] hw hede wes t>ar. 
llian, with the meil'tbat with him war, 
The catell folowit he gud speid. 
Rynbt as a man tliat bad na drekl, 
Till that be gat off thaim a aycbL 
1'han prekyt thai with all thajr mycht, 
Folowand ihaim owt off aray : 
And thai sped thaim lleand, qahill thai 
Fer by thair boarhement war past: 
And Thyrwall ajr cbaasyt Utat. 
And than thai that enbuscbyt war 
lacbyt till bim, bath lea and mar 
And rayasyt sudanly the erf. 
And thai that saw sa audanlj 
That folk come egyrly pnkaod 
Kvcht betuiz thaim aikl thair waxank, 
I'hai war in to full gret effiraj. 
And, for thai war owt off araj. 
Sum off ihaim fled, and aome abad. 
And Dowglas, that thar with him had 
A gret mengYe, full egraiy 
Askaylyt, and seaiyt thaim bastyly : 
And in achort tyme ourraid thaim awa. 
That weile nana eecha|>yt thaim fra. 
Thyrwall, that wea thair capttaoa, 
Wes thar in the bargaae alane : 
And off his men the mast partj. 
The lave fled full •fingrtly^^ 
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(CiinptEr t^E fixsi. 



It wu at the close of an e&rlT spring daj, when Dsture, in a cold pronDoa 
of Scotland, was reviTing from her wioter's Bleep, and tho air at least, tboucU 
not the vegetatioD, gave promise of an ahalcment of tho riEonr of the 
•eaaoD, that two travellerB. whose appearance at that eorlj period sufficientlj 
announced their wandering character, tchlch, in general, secured a free 
ptusage even through a dangerous coantry, were seen coming from tbe south- 
westward, within a few miles of the Castle of Douglas, and Beemed to t>e 
holding their course io tbe direction of the river of that name, whose dale 
afforded a species of ajiproach to that memorable feudal fbrtress. Tha 
rtream, ainall in companson to the extent of its fame, served as a kind of 
drain to tba country in its neighbourhood, and at the same time afforded 
the means of a rough road to the castle and village. The high lords to 
whom the oastls bad for ages belonged, might, had they chosen, have made 
this access a great deal smoother and more convenient ; bnt there had been 
M yet tittle or no exercise for those geniuses, who have taught all the world 
that it is better to take the more circuitous road round tbe base of a hill, 
than the direct course of ascending it on the one side, and descending it 
directjj on the other, without vielding a single stop to render the passage 
more eas; to the traveller ; still less were those mysteries dreamed of which 
M'Adam has of late davs eiponnded. But, inde^, to what purpose should 
the ancient Douglasses have emplojad his principles, even if tbej had known 
thom in ever so much pcrfectionr Wheel-carriages, esoept of the most 
"dumsj description, and for the most simple operations of agriculture, wera 
totally unknovrn. Even the most delicate female had no resource save a 
horse, or, in case of sore iofirmitj, a litter. The men used their own sturdv 
limbs, or hardy horses, to transport themselves from ))lnce to place ; and 
travellers, females in particular, experienced no small inconTemence from 
ttie rugged nature of the coontrj. A swollen torrent somatimas crossed 
their path, and compelled them to wait until the waters had abated their 
frenif. The bank of a small river was occasionallj torn awaj bj the eSecIa 
of a thnndar-storm, a recent inundation, or tbe like convulsions of nature ; 
and the wajfarer relied upon his knowledge of the district, or obtained the 
best local information in his power, how to direct bis path so as to sQrmount 
■Dcb untoward obstacles. 
The Douglu iiaaei from an Mnphithe&tK ot moaii.'lKaaiiVv^\»QXi%& 
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the valley to the south-west, from whose contributions, and the aid of sudden 
storms, it receives its scanty supplies. The general aspect of the coontrt 
is that of the pastoral bills of too south of Scotland, forming, as is usual, 
bleak and wila farms, many of which had, at no great length of time from 
the date of the story, been covered with trees ; as some of them still attest 
by bearing the name of show, that is, wild natural wood. The neighboa^ 
hood of the Douglas water itself was flat land, capable of bearing strong 
crops of oats and rye, supplying the inhabitants with what they required 
of these productions. At no groat distance from the edge of the river, % 
few special spots excepted, the soil capable of agriculture waa more and 
more mixed with the pastoral and woodland country, till both terminated in 
desolate and partly inaccessible moorlands. 

Above all, it was war-time, and of necessity all circumstances of mere 
convenience were obliged to give way to a paramount sense of danger; the 
inhabitants, therefore, instead of trying to amend the paths which connected 
them with other districts, were thankful that the natural difficulties which 
surrounded them rendered it unnecessary to break up or to fortify the acceei 
from more open countries. Their wants, with a very few exceptions, were 
completely supplied, as we have already said, by the rude and scanty pro- 
duce of their own mountains and holmSt* the last of which served for the 
exercise of their limited agriculture, while the better part of the mountaiu 
and forest glens produced pasture for their herds and flocks. The recesses 
of the unexplored depths of these sylvan retreats being seldom disturbed, 
especially smce the lords of the district had laid aside, during this time of 
strife, their constant occupation of hunting, the various kinds of game bad 
increased of late very considerably ; so that not only in crossing the rougher 
parts of the hilly and desolate country we are describing, different varieties 
of deer were occasionally seen, but even the wild cattle peculiar to Scot- 
land sometimes showed themselves, and other animals, which indicated the 
irregular and disordered state of the period. The wild-cat was frequently 
surprised in the dark ravines or the swampy thickets ; and the wolf, already 
a stranger to tho more populous districts of the Lotbians, here maintained 
his ground against the encroachments of man, and was still himself a terror 
to those by whom he was finally to be extirpated. In winter especially, and 
winter was hardly vet past, these savage animals were wont to be ariven 
to extremity for lacx of food, and used to frequent, in dangerous numbers, 
the battle-neld, tlie deserted churchyard — nay, sometimes the abodes of 
living men, there to watch for children, their defenceless prey, with as much 
familiarity as the fox now-a-days will venture to prowl near the mistress'sf 
poultry-yard. 

From what we have said, our readers, if they have made — as who in 
these days has not — the Scottish tour, will be able to form a tolerably just 
idea of the wilder and upper part of Douglas Dale, during the earlier period 
of the fourteenth century. The setting sun cast his gleams along a moor- 
land country, which to the westward broke into larger swells, terminating 
in the mountains called the Larger and Lesser Cairntable. The' first of 
these is, as it were, the father of the hills in the neighbourhood, the source 
of an hundred streams, and by far the largest of tho ridge, still holding in 
his dark bosom, and in tho ravines with which his sides are ploughed, con- 
siderable remnants of those ancient forests with which all the high ^groundp 
of that quarter were once covered, and particularly the hills, in which the 
rivers — both those which run to the east, and those which seek the west to 
discharge themselves into the Solway — hide, like so many hermits, theit 
original and scanty sources. 

The landscape was still illuminated by the reflection of the evening san, 

* Holms, or flat plaJM. bv the tides of the brooks ud riren, termed in the soatb, h^, 
f 72ie food dune, or wife of a r— pecWbl* tmaw, a tkonft tamw^naUt ^'a* <U«ctt»t>d in 
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tometimes throwD back from pool or stream; sometimes restlDi^ on ctcj 
rocks, huge camberers of the soil, which labour and agriculture have since 
removed, and sometimes contenting itself with gilding the banks of the 
stream, tinged, alternately grey, green, or ruddy, as the ground itself con* 
sisted of rock, or grassy turf, or bare earthen mound, or looked at a distance 
like a rampart of dark red porphyry. Occasionally, too, the eye rested on 
th^ steep brown extent of moorland as the sunbeam glanced back from the 
little tarn or mountain pool, whose lustre, like that of the eye in the human 
countenance, gives a life and vivacity to overy feature around. 

The elder and stouter of the two travellers whom we have mentioned, was 
a person well, and even showily dressed, according to the finery of the times, 
and bore at his back, as wandering minstrels were wont, a case, containing 
a small harp, rote or viol, or some such species of musical instrument for 
accompanying the voice. The leathern case announced so much, although 
it proclaimed not the exact nature of the instrument. The colour of the 
traveller's doublet was blue, and that of his hose violet, with slashes which 
showed a lining of the same colour with the jerkin. A mantle ought, 
according to ordmary custom, to have covered this dress ; but the beat of 
the sun, though the season was so early, had induced the wearer to fold up 
his cloak in small compass, and form it into a bundle, attached to the 
shoulders like the military greatcoat of the infantry soldier of the present 
day. The neatness with which it was made up, argued the precision of a 
practised traveller, who had been long accustomed to every resource which 
change of weather required. A great profusion of narrow ribands or points, 
constituting the loops with which our ancestors connected their doublet and 
hose, formed a kind of cordon, composed of knots of blue or violet, which 
surrounded the traveller's person, and thus assimilated in colour with the 
two garmenta which it was the office of these strings to combine. The 
bonnet usually worn with this showy dress, was of uiat kind with which 
Henry the Eighth and his son, Edward the Sixth, are usually represented. 
It was more fitted, from the gay stuff of which it was composed, to appear 
in a public place, than to encounter a storm of rain. It was party-coloured, 
being made of different stripes of blue and violet ; and the wearer arrogated 
a certain degree of gentility to himself, by wearing a plume of considerable 
dimensions of the same favourite colours. The features over which this 
feather drooped were in no degree remarkable for peculiarity of expression. 
Yet in so desolate a country as the west of Scotland, it would not have been 
easy to pass the man without more minute attention than he would have met 
with where there was more in the character of the scenery to arrest the gaze 
of the passengers. 

A quick eye, a sociable look, seeming to say, ** Ay, look at me, I am a 
man worth noticing, and not unworthy your attention," carried with it, 
nevertheless, an interpretation which might be thought favourable or other- 
wise, according to the character of the person whom the traveller met. A 
^night or soldier would merely have thought that he had met a merry fellow, 
who could sing a wild song, or tell a w^d tale, and help to empty a flagon, 
with all the accomplishments necessary for a boon companion at an hostelry, 
except perhaps an alacrity at defraying his share of the reckoning. A 
churchman, on the other hand, might have thought he of the blue and violet 
WM of too loose habits, and accustomed too little to limit himself within 
the boundaries of beseeming mirth, to be fit society for one of his sacred 
calling. Yet the Man of Song had a certain steadiness of countenance, 
which seemed fitted to hold place in scenes of serious business as well as of 
gaiety. A wayfaring passenger of wealth (not at that time a numerous 
class) might have feared in him a professional robber, or one whom oppor- 
tunity was very likely to convert into such; a female might have been 
tpprehensive of uncivil treatment ; and a youth, or timid "^^vs^^ ts^^I^ 
m% thought of murder, or Buoh direful doingiB. \]u\d«« ^^iv^^Xi^l «xiba^ 
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however, the minstrel was ill-acooatred for any dangeroiu oceapation. 
Uis only visible weapon was a small crooked sword, like what we no^ 
call a hanger; and the state of the times would have justiled any man, 
however peaceful his intentions, in being so far armed against the perils of 
the road. 

If a glance at this man had in any respect prejudiced him in the opinion 
of those whom he met on his journey, a look at his companion would, so far 
as his character could be guessed at — for he vras closely muffled up — have 
passed for an apology and warrant for his associate. The younger traveller 
was apparently in early youth, a soft and gentle boy, whose Sclavonic gown, 
the appropriate dress of the pilgrim, ho wore more closely drawn about him 
than the coldness of the weather seemed to authorize or recommend. Hit 
features, imperfectly seen under the hood of his pilgrim's dress, were pre- 
possessing in a high degree ; and though he wore a walking sword, it seemed 
rather to oe in compliance with general fashion than from &ny violent pur- 
pose he did so. There were traces of sadness upon his brow, and of tears 
upon his cheeks ; and his weariness was such, as even his rougher companioa 
seemed to sympathize with, while he privately participated also in the sorrow 
which left its marks upon a countenance so lovelv. They spoke together, 
and the elder of the two, while he assumed the deferential air proper to a 
man of inferior rank addressing a superior, showed in tone and gesture^ 
something that amounted to interest and affection. 

** Bertram, my friend," said the younger of the two, " how far are we still 
from Douglas Castle ? We have already come farther than the twenty miles, 
which thou didst say was the distance from Cammock — or how di<ut tboa 
call the last hostelrv which we left by daybreak V* 

** Cumnock, my dearest lady — I beg ten thousand excuses — my gracious 
young lord." 

'* Call me Augustine," replied his comrade, " if you mean to speak as if 
fittest for the time." 

" Nav, as for that," said Bertram, " if your ladyship can condescend to 
lay aside your quality, my own good breeding is not so firmly sewed to me 
but that 1 can doff it, and resume it again without its losine a stitch ; and 
since your ladyship, to whom I am sworn in obedience, is pleased to com- 
mand that I should treat you as my own son, shame it were to me if I were 
not to show you the affection of a father, more especially as I may well swear 
my great oath, that I owe you the duty of such, though well I wot it has, in 
our case, been the lot of the parent to be maintained by the kindness and 
liberality of the child ; for when was it that I hungered or thirsted, and the 
black stock* of Berkley did not relieve my wants?" 

** I would have it so," answered the young pilgrim ; " I would have it so. 
What use of the mountains of beef, and the oceans of beer, which they say 
our domains produce, if there is a hungrv heart among our vassalage, or 
especially if thou, Bertram, who hast served as the minstrel of our house for 
more than twenty years, shouldst experience such a feeling ?" 

" Certes, ladv," answered Bertram, *' it would be like the catastrophe 
which is told of the Baron of Fastenough, when his last mouse was starved 
to death in the very pantry ; and if I escape this journey without such a 
calamity, I shall think myself out of reach of thirst or famine for the whole 
of nay life." 

** Thou hast suffered already once or twice by these attacks, my poor 
friend," said the lady. 

" It is little," answered Bertram, ** any thine that I have sofleied ; and I 
were ungrateful to give the inconvenience of missing a breakfast, or making 
an untimely dinner, so serious a name. But then I hardly see how your 
ladyship can endure this gear much longer. You must yourself feel, that 

* Tbe table doAunt, ^\u^ ttooA tai %^iu«iLH\fla^ 
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the plodding along these high lands, of which the Soots giye ns such good 
measure in their miles, is no jesting matter ; and as for Douglas Castle, whj 
it is still three good miles off/' 

" The question then is/' quoth the lady, heaving a sigh, ** what we are to 
do when we have so far to travel, and when the castle gates must be looked 
long before we arrive there t" 

** For that I will pledge my word/' answered Bertram. " The gates of 
Donglaa, under the care of Sir John de Walton, do not open so easily 
as those of the buttery hatch at our ovm castle, when it is well oiled ; and 
if your ladyship take my advice, you will turn southward ho I and in two 
days at farthest, we shall be in a land where men's wants are provided for, 
as the inns proclaim it, with the least possible delay, and the secret of this 
little journey shall never be known to living mortal but ourselves, as sure 
as I am sworn minstrel, and man of faith/' 

"I thank thee for thy advice, mine honest Bertram," said the lady, "but 
I eannot profit by it. Should thy knowledge of these parts possess thee 
with an acquaintance with any decent house, whether it belong to rich or 
)K>or, I would willingly take quarters there, if I could obtain them from this 
time until to-morrow morning. The gates of Douglas Castle will then be 
open to guests of so peaceful an appearance as we carr^ with us, and — and 
<— it will out — we might have time to make such applications to our toilet 
as might ensure us a good reception, by drawing a comb through our locks, 
or such like foppery." 

" Ah, madam r' said Bertram, ** were not Sir John de Walton in question, 
methinks I should venture to reply, that an unwashed brow, an unkempt 
bead of hair, and a look far more saucy than your ladyship ever wears, or 
can wear, were the proper disguise to trick out that minstrel's boy, whom 
you wish to represent in the present pageant." 

'* Do you suffer your youthful pupils to be indeed so slovenly and so saucy, 
Bertram 7" answered the lady. '* I for one will not imitate them in that 

rirticular ; and whether Sir John be now in Uie Castle of Douglas or not, 
will treat the soldiers who hold so honourable a charge with a washed 
brow, and a head of hair somewhat ordered. As for going back without 
seeing a castle which has mingled even with my very dreams — at a word, 
Bertram, thou mayst eo that way, but I will not." 

" And if I part wiui your ladyship on such terms," responded the min* 
strel, '* now your frolic is so nearly accomplished, it shall oe the foul fiend 
himself, and nothing more comely or less (uuigerous, that shall tear me from 
your side ; and for lodging, there is not far from hence the house of one 
Tom Dickson of Ilazelside, one of the most honest fellows of the Dale, and 
who, although a labouring man, ranked as high as a warrior, when I was 
in this country, as any noble gentleman that rode in the band of the 
Doufflas." 

" Tie is then a soldier?" said the lady. 

'* When his country or his lord need nis sword/' replied Bertram-*'* and, 
to say the truth, they are seldom at peace ; but otherwise, he is no enemy, 
save to the wolf which plunders his nerds." 

** But forget not, my trusty guide," renlied the lady, " that the blood in 
our veins is £nglisb, and consequently, tnat we are in danger from all who 
call themselves foes to the ruddy Cross." 

" Do not fear this man's faith," answered Bertram. ** Ton may trust to 
him as to the best knight or gentleman of the land. We may make good 
our lodging by a tune or a sone ; and it may remember you that I under- 
took (provided it pleased your ladyship) to temporize a little with the Scots, 
who, poor souls, love minstrelsy, and when they have but a tilyer penny, 
will willingly bestow it to encourage the gay science — I promised you, I 
•ay, that we should be as welcome to them as if we had ma^ bcsvBL vbeiAiN 
Ifaoir oira wild hi!]*; aod fiiKT the beft that luo^ »YkOiiM iAlMu0ii^% ^^^ 
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however, tfat minifcrel wm ill^ .^ breathe a wish in rain. And now, 
Ilia only yisible weapon w . ;. Jevoted friend and adopted father, or 
call a hanger ; and tb^ ^^aidQ, Bertram the Minstrel, what it is vour 

however peaceful h^ . .;/•'* 

the road. *- ;.'>t?pt of the Scot's hospitality/' said the Udj, 

If a glance * \^'ig p^ig^^^^ ^^^ he is a true man. — Tom Dickson, 

of those who , ;.'*''" 

ashischa* . '-J' ^^ftrtan^ "such is his name; and by looking on these 
passed ' . i^-j^>i/c^< ^^ '^'^ °o^ vl^ti his land." 
was a- '^r^J'^jii^ '^^y* ^^ wom^ surprise ; " and how is yonr wisdom 

the ^u^tkf^' ' 

th "^y '^r't \^\.\jst of his name marked upon this flock/' answered the 

<* »^f^,%, iesmiog is what carries a man through the world, as well u 

/|^ ''^'ring by virtue of which old minstrels tell that Adam unde^ 

f^^}$n$a^& of the beasts in paradise. Ah, madam ! tliere is more 

^tPjIit in the shepherd's shieling than the lady thinks of, who sews her 

^tJl^eAOi in ber summer bower." 

f^fii wo, d^d Bertram. And although not so deeply skilled in the 

^alff^Sfi of written language as you are, it is impossible tor me to este«m 

.^'^lue more than I actually do ; so bold wc on the nearest road to thia 

4*001 Pickson's, whose very sheep tell of his whereabout. I trust we bsTS 

not very &r to go, although the knowledge that our journey is shortened by 

g few miles has so much recovered my fatigue, that mothinlu I could dance 

gjl the rest of the way/' 



RutUnL Well, thia is U10 Forrst of Anlm. 

"DmduUme. Ay, now ain I in Anien; the more fool I. Whan I 
boiiie I wu in ■ belter plncii; but trnTcIlcra mutt he cuutent. 

Rotalimi. Ay. be no, gmHl I'ourhitone. Look you, who oomet here ; m 
yoiuf man auil u old, la ■oleiau talk. 

As You LiKi It. Some IV. Ad 2, 

As the travellers spoke together, they reached a turn of the path which 
presented a more extensive prospect than the broken face of the country 
nad yet shown them. A valley, through which flowed a small tributary 
stream, exhibited the wild, but not unpleasant, features of **a lone vale of 
cnien brakon ;" here and there besprinkled with groups of alder-trees, of 
hazels, and of copsc-oakwood, which had maintained their stations in the 
recesses of the valloy, although they had vanished from the loftier and mnre 
exposed sides of the hills. The farm-house or mansion-house, (for, from 
its size and appearance, it mieht have been the one or the other,) was a 
large but low building, and the walls of the out-houses were sufficiently 
strong to resist any band of casual depredators. There was nothing, how* 
ever, which could withstand a more powerful force ; for, in a country laid 
waste by war, the farmer was then, as now, obliged to take his chance of 
the great evils attendant upon that state of things; and his condition, never a 
very eligible one, was rendered considerably worse by the insecurity attending 
it. About half a mile farther was seen a Gothic building of very small ex- 
tent, Imving a half dismantled chapel, which the minstrel pronounced to be 
tiic Abbey of Saint Bride. "The place/' he said, "I understand, is allowed 
to subsist, as two or throe old monks and as many nuns, whom it containSt 
Arc permitted by the English to aerre C^o^ \.\i«t«, vai\ imaftUmet to give relief 
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^io Seottiflh travellera; and who have accordingly taken aBsnrance with Sir 

Tohn de Walton, and accepted as their superior a churchman on whom he 

'links he can depend. But if these guests happen to reveal any secrets, 

ley are, by some means or other, bclieyed to fly towards the English 

Sivemor; and therefore, unless your ladyship's commands be positive, I 
ink we had best not trust ourselves to their hospitality." 

" Of a surety, no," said the lady, " if thou canst provide me with lodg- 
iogs where we shall have more prudent hosts." 

At this moment, two human forms were seen to approach the farm-house 
in a different direction from the travellers, and speaking so high, in a tone 
apparently of dispute, that the minstrel and his companion could distinguish 
their voices though the distance was considerable. Having screened his- 
•yes with his hand fur some minutes, Bertram at length exclaimed, " By 
onr Lady, it is my old friend, Tom Dickson, sure enough I — What can make 
him in such bad humour with the lad, who, I think, may be the little wild 
boy, his son Charles, who used to run about and plait rushes some twenty 
years ago ? It is lucky, however, we have found our friends astir ; for I 
warrant, Tom hath a hearty piece of beef in the pot ere he goes to bed, and 
he must have changed his wont if an old friend hath not his share ; and 
who knows, had we come later, at what hour they may now find it conve- 
Bient to drop latch and draw bolt so near a hostile garrison ; for if we call 
things by their right names, such is the proper term for an English garrison 
in the castle of a Scottish nobleman." 

'* Foolish man," answered the lady, "thou judgest of Sir John de Walton 
as thou wouldst of some rude boor, to whom the opportunity of doing what 
fie wills is a temptation and license to exercise cruelty and oppression. 
Now, I could plight you my word, that, setting apart the quarrel of the 
kingdoms, which, of course, will bo fought out in fair battles on both sides, 
you will find that English and Scottish, within this domain, and within the 
reach of Sir John de Walton's influence, live together as that same flock of 
sheep and goats do with the shepherd's dog ; a foe from whom they fly upon 
eertain occasions, but around whom they nevertheless eagerly gather for 
protection should a wolf happen to show himself." 

** It is not to jour ladyship," answered Bertram, " that I should venture 
to state my opinion of such matters ; but the young knight, when he is 
sheathed in armour, is a different being from him who feasts in halls among 

Cvss of ladies ; and he that feeds by another man's fireside, and when his 
ndlordy of all men in the world, chances to be the Black Douglas, has 
reason to keep his eyes about him as he makes his meal : — but it were 
better I looked after our own evening refreshment, than that I stood here 
piping and talking about other folk's matters." So saying, ho called out 
10 a thundering tone of voice, "Dickson! — what ho, Thomas Dickson I — 
will you not acknowledge an old friend who is much disposed to trust his 
■upper and night's lodging to your hospitality ?" 

Tne Scotchman, attracted by the call, looked first along the banks of the 
river, then upward to the bare side of the hill, and at length cast his eyes 
upon the two figures who were descending from it. - 

As if be felt the night colder while he advanced from the more sheltered 
part of the valley to meet them, the Douglas Dale farmer wrapped doser 
around him the grey plaid, which, from an early period, has been used by 
the shepherds of the south of Scotland, and the appearance of which gives 
a romantic air to the peasantry and middle classes ; and which, although 
less brilliant and gaudy in its colours, is as picturesque in its arrangement 
\m the more military tartan mantle of the Highlands. Whcii they ap- 
proached near to each other, the lady might observe that this friend of her 
guide was a stout athletic man, somewhat post the middle of life, and 
already showing marks of the approach, but none of t\\e \xk%nik\>C\^^^'l ^^IN 
ipon a ooontesAooe which had been ezpoaed to m«n^ «k «itoim» ^SfiAX^^l^t 
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too, and a quick obserrAtion, exhibited Btgnn of Tij^IanGe, aeqaired bj onf 
who had lived long in a country whore he had constant occasion for looking 
around him with caution. His features were still swollen with displeasore; 
and the handsome young man who attended him seemed to be discontented, 
like one who had undergone no gentle marks of his father's indignation, 
and who, from the sullen expression which mingled with an appearance of 
shame on his countenance, seemed at once affected by anger and remorse. 

** Do you not remember me, old friend ?" said Bertram, as thej approached 
within a distance for communing ; " or have the twenty years which hare 
marched over us since we met, carried along with them all remembranei 
of Bertram, the English minstrel?" 

"In troth," answered the Soot, "it is not for want of plentr of too 
countrymen to keep you in my remembrance, and I haye hardly neard OM 
of them so much as whistle 

* H«jr. now the daj (Uwni,*' 

but it has recalled some note of your blythe rebeck ; and jot, such animili 
are we, that 1 had forgot the mien of my old friend, and scarcely knew him 
at a distance. But we have had trouble lately ; there are a thousand of 
your countrymen that keep garrison in the Perilous Castle of Dooglai 
yonder, as well as in other places through the vale, and that is hot a wofol 
sight for a true Scotchman — even my own poor house has not escaped tbs 
dignity of a garrison of a man-at-arms, besides two or three archer knavei, 
and one or two slips of mischievous boys called pages, and so forth, who 
will not let a man say, * this is my own,' by his own fireside. Do no^ 
therefore, think hardly of me, old comrade, if I show you a welcome somO' 
thing colder than you might expect from a friend of other days ; for, bf 
Saint Bride of Douglas, I nave scarcely anything left to wUch I can njr 
welcome.'' 

*' Small welcome will serve," said Bertram. " Mj son, make thy reve- 
rence to thy father's old friend. Augustine is learning my jorous trade, 
but he will need some practice ere he can endure its fatigues, if you oonld 
give him some little matter of food, and a quiet bed for the night, there'a 
no fear but that we shall both do well enough ; for I dare say, when yoa 
travel with my friend Charles there, — ^if that tall youth chance to be my old 
acquaintance Charles,— jou will find yourself accommodated when his wants 
are once well provided for." 

" Nay, the foul fiend take me if I do," answered the Scottish hnsband* 
man. *' I know not what the lads of this day are made of — not of the same 
clay as their fathers, to be sure — not sprung from their heather, which 
fears neither wind nor rain, but from some delicate plant of a foreign coan* 
tr;^, which will not thrive unless it be nourished under glass, with a mar- 
rain to it The ^ood Lord of Douglas — I have been his henchman, and can 
vouch for it — did not in his pagehood desire such food and lodging as, in 
the present day, will hardly satisfy such a lad as your friend Charles." 

" Nay," said Bertram, " it is not that my Augustine is over nice ; bQt» 
for other reasons, I must request of you a bed to himself; he hiUh of lata 
been unwell." 

" Ay, I understand," sud Dickson, ** your son hath hod a touch of that 
illness which terminates so frequently in the block death you English folk 
die of? We hear much of the havoc it has made to the southwmnL ComM 
it hitherward T" 

Bertram nodded. 

'' Well, my father's house," continued the farmer, " hath more rooms tbia 
one, and your son shall have one well-aired and comfortable ; and for sop- 

/er, ye shall have a part of what is prepared for your conntrymen, though 
would rather have their room iVkfi^xi 1\\q\x Qom^%.Tv^, Since I am bound to 
feed a booto of them, they wiU not d^^u\A >Xyb <S^aaxa.^i «tts^^iiu&&Ql'«A» 
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■trel as thou art to a night's hospitality. I am ashamed to say that I must 
do their bidding even in my own house. Well-a-day, if my good lord were 
in possession of his own, I have heart and hand enough to turn the whole 
of them out of my house, like — like" 

" To speak plainly/' said Bertram, " like a southern strolling gang from 
Redesdale, whom I have seen you fling out of your house like a litter of blind 
puppies, when not one of them looked behind to see who had done him the 
oourtesy until he was half-way to Cairntable." 

*' Ay," answered the Scotchman, drawing himself up at least six inches 
tiller than before ; " then I had a house of my own, and a cause and an 
arm to keep it. Now I am — what signifies it what I am 7 — the noblest lord 
in Scotland is little better.'' * 

" Truly, friend," said Bertram, " now you yiew this matter in a rational 
li^ht. I do not sajr that the wisest, the richest, or the strongest man in 
this world has any right to tyrannize oyer his neighbour, because he is the 
more weak, ignorant, and the poorer ; but yet if he does enter into such a 
controyersy, he must submit to the course of nature, and that will always 
^ye the aayantage in the tide of battle to wealth, strength, and health." 

" With permission, however," answered Dickson, " the weaker party, if 
be use his faculties to the utmost, may, in the long run, obtain revenge 
upon the author of his sufferings, which would be at least compensation ^r 
his temporary submission ; and he acts simply as a man, and most foolishly 
as a Scotchman, whether he sustain these wrongs with the insensibility of 
an idiot, or whether he endeavour to revenge them before Heaven's ap- 
pointed time has arrived. — But if I talk thus I shall scare you, as I have 
scared some of ^our countrymen, from accepting a meal of meat and a 
night's lodging, m a house where you might be called with the morning to 
a bloody settlement of a national quarrel.'' 

" Never mind," said Bertram, ** we have been known to each other of old ; 
and I am no more afraid of meeting unkindness in your house, than you 
expect me to come here for the purpose of adding to the injuries of which 
you complain." 

*' So be it," said Dickson ; *' and you, my old friend, are as welcome to 
my abode as when it never held any guest, save of my own inviting. — And 
jrou, my young friend, Master Augustine, shall be looked after as well as 
if yon came with a gay brow and a light cheek, such as best becomes the 
gay science." 

" But wherefore, may I ask," said Bertram, ** so much displeased but 
DOW at my young friend Charles ?" 

The youth answered before his father had time to speak. ** My father, 
good sir, may put what show upon it he will, but shrewa and wise men wax 
weak in the Drain these troublous times. He saw two or three wolves seize 
upon three of our choicest wethers; and because I shouted to give the 
auirm to the English garrison, he was angry as if ho could have murdered 
me — just for saving the sheep from the jaws that would have devoured 
them.^' 

*' This is a strange account of thee, old friend," said Bertram. " Dost 
thou connive with the wolves in robbing thine own fold ?" 

"Why, let it pass, if thou lovest me," answered the countryman; 
'* Charles could tell thee something nearer the truth if he had a mind ; but 
for the present let it pass." 

The minstrel, perceiving that the Scotchman was fretted and embarrassed 
with the subject, pressed it no farther. 

At this moment, in crossing the threshold of Thomas Dickson's house, 
they were greeted with sounds from two English ftoldiers within. " Quiet, 
Anthony," said one voice, — *' quiet, man I — for the sake of common satma^ 
if not common manners ; — ^Robin Hood himaeU ne^ec «&X 4q^u\a\2^Vas^ 
ere the roast was readj.'^ 

z2 
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'* Ready 1'' quoth another rough voice ; " it is roasting to rags, and small 
had been the knave Dickson's share, even of these rags, nad it not been the 
express orders of the worshipful Sir John de Walton, that the soldiers who 
lie at outposts should afford to the inmates such provisions as are not neces- 
sary for tneir own subsistence." 

" Hush, Anthony, — hush, for shame I" replied his fellow-soldier, " if ever 
I heard our host's step, I heard it this instant ; so nve over thy gmmblin^ 
since our captain, as we all know, hath prohibitea, nnder atnet penaltiei, 
all quarrels oetween his followers and the people of the country/' 

"1 am sure," replied Anthony, " that I have ministered occasion to none; 
but I would I were equally certain of the eood meaning of this sullen-browed 
Thomas Dickson towards the English soldiers, for I seldom p> to bed in this 
dungeon of a house, but I expect my throat will gape as wide as a thirsty 
oyster before I awaken. Here he comes, however," added Anthony, sink- 
ing his sharp tones as he spoke ; ** and I hope to be excommunicated if he 
has not brought with him that mad animal, nis son Charles, and two other 
strangers, hungry enough, I'll be sworn, to eat up the whole supper, if tb^ 
do us no other injury." 

" Shame of thyself, Anthony," repeated his comrade ; " a good archer 
thou as ever wore Kendal green, and yet affect to l>e frightened for two 
tired travellers, and alarmed for the inroad their hunger may make on the 
night's meal. There are four or five of us here — we have our bows and 
our bills within reach, and scorn to be chased from our supper, or cheated 
out of our share of it by a dozen Scotchmen, whether stationary or strollers. 
Uow say'st thou?" he added, turning to Dickson — '* How say ye, quarter- 
master? it is no secret, that by the directions given to our post, we most 
enquire into the occupations of such guests as you may receive besides our- 
selves, your unwilling inmates ; you are as ready for supper, I warrant, as 
supper is for you, and I will only delay you and my friend Anthony, who 
becomes dreadfully impatient, until you answer two or three questions which 
you wot of." 

'* Bend-thc-Bow," answered Dickson, "thou art a civil fellow; and although 
it is something hard to be constrained to give an account of one's frien&, 
because they chance to quarter in one's own house for a night or two, yet 1 
must submit to the times, and make no vain opposition. You may mark 
down in your breviary there, that upon the fourteenth day before Palm 
Sunday, Thomas Dickson brought to nis house of llazelside, in which yoa 
hold garrison, by orders from the English governor. Sir John de Walton, 
two strangers, to whom the said Thomas Dickson had promised refreshment, 
and a bod for the evening, if it be lawful at this time and place." 

'* But what are they, these strangers?" said Anthony, somewhat sharply. 

" A fine world the while," murmured Thomas Dickson, '* that an honest 
man should be forced to answer the questions of every paltry companion I" 
— But he mitigated his voice and proceeded. " The eldest of my guests is 
Bertram, an ancient English minstrel, who is bound on his own errand to 
the Castle of Douglas, and will communicate what he has to say of news to 
Sir John de Walton himself. I have known him for twenty years, and 
never heard any thing of him save that he was eood man and true. The 
younger stranger is his son, a lad recovering from the English disorder, 
which has been raging far and wide in Westmoreland and Cumberland." 

" Tell me," said Bend-the-Bow, " this same Bertram, was he not aboat a 
year since in the service of some noble lady in our own country ?" 

" I have heard so," answered Dickson. 

" We shall, in that case, I think, incur little danger," replied Bend-the< 
Bow, " by allowing this old man and his son to proceed on their journey to 
the castle." 

" Yoa are my elder and my \)et\AT,^* axi%w«t«d kuthony ; " but I may 
remind jovt that it ie not bo cYeaxV^ o>]x ^mX.^ Xa ^i^U^\mmmc^VqS«^ % 
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garrison of a thousand men of all ranks, to a jonth who has been so lately 
attacked by a contagious disorder ; and I question if our commander would 
not rather hear that the Black Douglas, with a hundred devils as blaok as 
himself, since such is his colour, had taken possession of the outposts of 
Hazelside with sword and battle-^xe, than that one person suffering under 
this fell sickness had entered peaceably, and by the open wicket of the 
castle." 

** There is something in what thou sayest, Anthony," replied his comrade; 
'* and considering that our governor, since he has undertaken the trouble* 
some job of keeping a castle which is esteemed so much more dangerous 
than any other within Scotland, has become one of the most cautious and 
jealous men in the world, we had better, I think, inform him of the circum* 
stance, and take his commands how the stripling is to be dealt with." 

" Content am I," said the archer ; " and first, methinks, I would just, in 
order to show that we know what belongs to such a case, ask the stripling 
a few questions, as how long he has been ill, by what ph^icians he has 
been attended, when he was cured, and how his cure is certified, ko," 

" True, brother," said Bend-the-Bow. *' Thou hearest, minstrel, we would 
ask thy son some questions — What has become of him ? — he was in this 
apartment but now." 

" So please you," answered Bertram, " he did but pass through the apart- 
ment. Mr. Thomas Dickson, at my entreaty, as well as in respectful rev- 
erence to your honour's health, carried him througji the room without tar- 
riance, judging his own bed-chamber the fittest place for a young man 
recovering trom a severe illness, and after a day of no small fatigue." 

" Well," answered the elder archer, " though it is uncommon for men 
who, like us, live by bow-string and quiver, to meddle with interrogations 
and examinaUons ; yet, as the case stands, we must make some enquiries 
of your son, ere we permit him to set forth to the Castle of Douglas, where 
you say his errand leads him." 

** Bather my errand, noble sir," said the minstrel, " than that of the young 
man himself." 

** If such be the case," answered Bend-tbe-Bow, " we may sufficiently do 
our duty by sending yourself, with the first erey light of dawn, to the 
castle, and letting your son remain in bed, which I warrant is the fittest 
place for him, until we shall receive Sir John de Walton's commands 
whether he is to be brought onward or not." 

'* And we may as well," said Anthony, " since we are to have this man's 
eompany at supper, make him acquainted with the rules of the out-garrison 
Btationed here lor the time." So saying, he pulled a scroll from his leathern 
pouch, and said, " Minstrel, canst thou read ?" 

'* It becomes my calling," said the minstrel. 

'* It has nothing to do with mine, though," answered the archer, " and 
therefore do thou read these regulations aloud ; for since I do not compre- 
hend these characters by sight, I lose no chance of having them read over 
to me as often as I can, that I may fix their sense in my memory. So 
beware that thou readest the words letter for letter as they are set down ; 
for thou dost so at thy peril. Sir Minstrel, if thou readest not like a true man." 

" On my minstrel word," said Bertram, and began to read excessively 
slow ; for he wished to gain a little time for consideration, which he foresaw 
would be necessary to prevent his being separated from his mistress, which 
was likely to occasion her much anxiety and distress. He therefore began 
thus : — '* ' Outpost at Hazelside, the steading of Goodman Thomas Dickson' 
—Ay, Thomas, and is thy house so called ?" 

''It is the ancient name of the steading," said the Scot, "being sur* 
rounded by a hasel-shaw, or thicket." 

" Hold your chattering tongue, minstrel," said Anthoii3, " %sA \T^iR«^^^ 
M you yalue jour ears, which you Beom dispoaed U> m^^SfiM "^oa^ ^'^^^ 
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** * Uis garrison/ "proceeded the minstrel, reading, " ' oonsisto of a Unm 
-with its furniture.' What, then, a lance, in other words, a belted knight» 
commands this party ?" 

'* 'Tis no concern of thine," said the archer. 

'* But it is," answered the minstrel ; ** we have a right to be examined \tj 
the highest person in presence." 

** I will snow thee, thou rascal," said the archer, starting op, '' that I wm 
lance enough for thee to reply to, and I will break thy bead ii thou aay'st s 
word more.*' 

" Take care, brother Anthony," said his comrade, " Vre are to nae tnr 
Tellers courteously — and, with your leaye, those travellers best who ooiiit 
from our native land." 

" It is even so stated here," said the minstrel, and he proceeded to rvad: 
— '* * The watch at this outpost of Uazelside* shall stop and examine ill 
travellers passing by the said station, suffering such to pass onward to the 
town of liouelas or to Douglas Castle, alwajs interro^ting them with 
civility, and detaining and turning them back if there arise matter of sus- 
picion ; but conducting themselves in all matters civilly and courteoosly to 
the people of the country, and to those who travel in it.' Yoa see, most 
ezcellont and valiant archer," added the commentator Bertram, " that eoor- 
tesy and civility are, above all, recommended to your worship in your con- 
duct towards the inhabitants, and those passengers who, like as, may chance 
to fall under your rules ip such matters." 

** I am not to be told at this time of day," sud the archer, " how to con- 
duct myself in the discharge of my duties. Let me advise you. Sir Minstrdy 
to be frank and open in your answers to our enquiries, and you shall havs 
no reason to complain." 

'* I hopte at all events," said the minstrel, " to have toot favoar for mj 
son, who is a delicate stripling, and not accustomed to play his part among 
the crew which inhabit this wild world." 

** Well," continued the elder and more civil of the two archers, " if thr 
son be a novice in this terrestrial navigation, I warrant that thou, my friend, 
from thy look and manner of speech, hast enough of skill to ase thy com- 
pass. To comfort thee, althougn thou must thyself answer the questions , 
of our ^vernor or deputy-governor, in order that he may see there is no 
offence m thee, I think there may be permission granted for thy son's 
residing here in the convent hard by, (where the nuns, by the way, are as 
old as the monks, and have nearly as long beards, so thou mayst be easy 
about thy son's morals,) until thou hast done thy business at Douglts 
Castle, and art ready to resume thy Journey." 

** If such permission," said the minstrel, " can be obtiuned, I should bs 
better pleased to leave him at the abbey, and go myself, in the first place, 
to take the directions of your commanding officer." 

" Cortainljr," answered the archer, *' that will be the safest and best war; 
and with a piece or two of money, thou mayst secure the protection of the 
abbot." 

** Thou say'st well," answered the minstrel ; '* I have known life, I have 
known every stile, gap, pathway, and pass of this wilderness of ours for 
some thirty years ; and he that cannot steer his course fairly through it 
like an able seaman, afler having served such an apprenticeship, can hardly 
ever be taught, were a century to be given him to learn it in." 

** Since thou art so expert a mariner," answered the archer Anthony, 
'* thou hast, I warrant me, met in thy wanderings a potation called a morn- 
ing's draught, which they who are conducted by others, where they theift- 

• [llazeMde Plaoe.tha flef iminted to Thomac DtckMn by William the Hardj, aeventh Lnid DoivlM.ii 
■till pointad out aboat two miles to the wathwest of the Castle Daaceroua. Dickaoa was sixty jmn id Mt 
a. tii0 time when Lord James first appeared in DiiuKlaadale. His hein kept pfimssaiim o( the fief ft* om> 
turi0$:aad soom nwpectabl* gentlemeik^t faiu\M» ui \A»aa^u;tan« «u>\\, \xm UaMuaJvM to tba i 
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«k experience, are used to bestow upon those who undertake the 
^ide upoQ such an occasion ?" 

derstand you, sir," qaoth the minstrel ; " and although money, or 
U, as the Fleming calls it, is rather a scarce oommodity in the 
one of my calling, yet according to my feeble ability, thou shalt 
cause to complain that thine eyes or those of thy comrades have 
maffed by a Scottish mist, while we can find an English coin to pay 
;ood liquor which would wash them clear." 

»Dt," said the archer; "we now understand each other; and if 
M arise on the road, thou shalt not want the countenance of Anthony 
iomphontly through them. But thou hadst better let thy son know 
Jm early Tisit to the abbot to-morrow, for thou mayst guess that we 
nd dare not delay our departure for the convent a minute after the 
iky is raddy; and, with other infirmities, young men often are 
laiiness and a love of ease." 

a shalt have no reason to think so," answered the minstrel ; " not 
himself, when waked by the first ray peeping over the black cloud, 
more lightly to the sky, thjin will my Augustine answer the same 
nimmons. And now we understand each other, I would only fur- 
j you to forbear light talk while my son is in your company, — a boy 
ent life, and timid in conversation." 

f jolly minstrel," said the elder archer, " thou 21 vest us here too 
example of Satan reproving sin. If thou host followed thy crafi 
itj years, as thou pretendest, thy son, having kept thee company 
ildhood, must by this time be fit to open a school to teach even 
« practice of the seven deadly sins, of which none know the theory 
of the ffay science are lacking." 

J, comrade, thou speakest well," answered Bertram, "and I acknow- 
■t we minstrels are too much to blame in this matter. Nevertheless, 
■00th, the fault is not one of which I myself am particularly guilty ; 
cxmtrary, I think that he who would wish to nave his own hair 
d when time has strewed it with silver, should so rein his mirth 
I the presence of the young, as may show in what respect he holds 
se. I will, therefore, with your permission, speak a word to Augus- 
kl to-morrow we must be on foot early." 

10, my friend," said the English soldier; "and do the same the more 
' that our poor supper is still awaiting until thou art ready to par- 
it" 
irhich, I promise thee," said Bertram, " I am disposed to entortun 



r." 



ow me, then," said Dickson, "and I will show thee where this 
lird of thine has his nest." 

host accordingly tripped up the wooden stair, and tapped at a door, 
le thus indicated was that of his younger guest. 
ir father," continued he, as the door opened, " would speak with 
liter Augustine." 

use me, my host," answered Augustine, " the truth is, that this 
ling directly above your eating-chamber, and the flooring not in the 
•ible repair, I have been compelled to the unhandsome practice of 
>pping, and not a word has escaped me that passed concerning my 
d residence at the abbey, our journey to-morrow, and the somewhat 
rar at which I must shake off sloth, and, according to thy expres* 
' down from the roost." 

1 how dost thou relish," said Dickson, " being left with the Abbot 
b Bride's little flock here." 

y, well," said the youth, " if the abbot is a man of respect&hiUi^ 
|g his vocation, and not one of those awvif^eiVxi^ ^VsraLXcnaMm^^w 
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Btrctcb out the sword, and bear themselyeB like rank aoldiera in these troa* 
blous times." 

'* For that, young master/' said Dickson, ** if joa let him pat his hand 
deep enough into your purse, he will hardly quarrel with any thing." 

" Then I will leave him to mj father," replied Augustine, " who will not 
grudge him any thing he asks m reason." * 

** In that case," replied the Scotchman, " you may tnut to our abbot for 
good accommodation — and so both sides are pleased.'' 

"It is well, my son," said Bertram, who now ioined in the conTemtion; 
'* and that thou mayst be ready for early travelling, I shall presently get 
our host to send thee some food, after partaking of which then shonlm go 
to bed and sleep off the fatigue of to-day, since to-morrow will bring won 
for itself." 

" And as for thy engagement to these honeet archers," answered Angos- 
tine, " I hope you will be able to do what will give pleasore to onr guideti 
if they are disposed to be civil and true men." 

" God bless thee, my child I" answered Bertram ; " thon knoweat already 
what would drag afler thy beck all the English archers that were ever on 
this side of the Solway. There is no fear of a grey goose shaft, if yoo nag 
a riveillez like to that which chimed even now from that silken nest of dainty 
young goldfinches." 

" IloTd me as in readiness, then," said the seeming youth, ** when yon 
depart to-morrow morning. I am within hearing, I suppose, of the belb 
of Saint Bride's chapel, and have no fear, through my sloth, of keeping yon 
or vour company waiting." 

" Good night, and Gc^ bless thee, my child 1" again said the minstrel ; 
" remember that ^our father sleeps not far distant, and on the slightest 
alarm will not fail to be with you. I need scarce bid thee recommend 
thyself, meantime, to the ^reat Being, who is the friend and father of us ^" 

The pilgrim thanked his supposed father for his evening blessing and 
the visitors withdrew without farther speech at the time, leaving the young 
lady to those engrossing fears, which, the novelty of her situation, and tbs 
native delicacy of her sex being considered, naturally thronged upon her. 

The tramp of a horse's foot was not long after heard at ^e house of 
Hazelside, and the rider was welcomed by its garrison with marks of respeet 
Bertram understood so much as to discover from the oonversation ot the 
warders that this late arrival was Aymer de Valence, the knight who com- 
manded the little party, and to the furniture of whose lance, as it wti 
technically called, belonged the archers with whom we have already been 
acquainted, a man-at-arms or two, a certain proportion of pages or grooms, 
and, in short, the command and guidance of the gamson at Thomas 
Dickson's, while in rank he was Deputv-govemor of CSuglas Castle, 

To prevent all suspicion respecting nimself and his companion, as well 
as the risk of the latter being disturbed, the minstrel thought it proper to 

1>resent himself to the inspection of this knight, the great authority of the 
ittle place. He found him with as little scruple as &e archers heretofore, 
making a supper of the relics of the roast beef. 

Before this young knight Bertram underwent an examination, while an 
old soldier took down in writing such items of information as the examinata 
thought proper to express in his replies, both with regard to the minutiss 
of his present journey, his business at Castle Douglas, and his route when 
that business should oe accomplished ; a much more minute examination, 
in a word, than ho had hitherto undergone by the archers, or perhaps than 
was quite agreeable to him, being encumbered with at least the knowledge 
of one secret, whatever more. Not that this new examinator had any 
thing stern or severe in his looks or his questions. As to the first, he was 
mild, gentle, and '* meek aa a ma\d " «M i^Mso&sed exactly of the oourteouf 
mannerB ascribed by oox {athec CUaxic^t \a \Xi^ \a.\^Tii ^ ^taxi&rs '^hmn he 
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deieribM upon his pilgrimage to Canterbury. But with all his ^ntleness, 
I)e Valence showed a great degree of acutenoss and accuracy in his queries ; 
and well pleased was Bertram that the young knight did not insist upon 
■eeing his supposed son, although even in that case his ready wit nad 
resolved, like a seaman in a tempest, to sacrifice one part to preserve the 
rest. He was not, however, driven to this extremity, being treated by Sir 
Aymer with that degree of courtesy which in that age men of song were 
in general thought entitled to. The knight kindly and liberally consented 
to the lad's remaining in the convent, as a fit and quiet residence for a 
•tripling and an invalid, until Sir John de Walton should express his 
pleasure on the suljject ; and Sir Aymer consented to this arrangement the 
more willingly, as it averted all possible danger of bringing disease into 
^e English garrison. 

By ue young knight's order, all in Dickson's house were despatched 
•arlier to rest than usual ; the matin bell of the neighbouring chapel being 
the signal for their assembly by daybreak. They rendezvous^ accordingly, 
•od proceeded to Saint Bride's, where they heard mass, after which an 
interview took place between the abbot Jerome and the minstrel, in which 
the former undertook, with the permission of De Valence, to receive Augus- 
tine into his abbey as a guest for a few days, less or more, and for which 
Bertram promised an acknowledgment in name of alms, which was amply 
•atisfaotory. 

" So be It," siud Bertram, taking leave of his supposed son ; ** rely on it 
I will not tsjrrjT a day longer at Douglas Castle than shall suffice for trans- 
iting mv business there, which is to look afler the old books you wot of, 
and 1 will speedily return for thee to the Abbey of Saint Bride, to resume 
in company our journey homeward." 

" O nther," replied the youth, with a smile, " I fear if you get among 
lomanoes and chronicles, you will be so earnest in your researches, that 
yoa will forget poor Augustine and his concerns." 

** Never fear me, Augustine," said the old man, making the motion of 
throwing a kiss towards the boy ; ** thou art good and virtuous, and Heavea 
will not neglect thee, were thy father unnatural enough to do so. Believe 
me, all the old songs since Merlin's day shall not make me forget thee." 

Thus they separated, the minstrel, with the English knight and his 
retinue, to move towards the castle, and the youth in dutiful attendance on 
the venerable abbot, who was delighted to find that his guest's thoughts 
turned rather upon spiritual things than on the morning repast, of the ap- 
proach of which he could not help being himself sensible. 



^SAA/V>/^«/VNAAi^^W>AAA/V\Ai/>A/V\AAAAAA/>M^AAMA/N^AAAA^ 



Tkit nifht. methinki. ia bot the dayligbt $kk. 

It looks a little paler; tia a daj 

Such aa the day is when the aan ia hkl. 

MntoBAin or YtMum. 

To facilitate the progress of the party on its way to Douglas Castle, the 
Knight of Valence ofiered the minstrel the convenience of a horse, which 
the fatigues of yesterday made him gladly accept. Any one acquainted 
with equestrian exercise, is aware that no means of refreshment carries 
away the sense of fatigue from over walking so easily, as the exchangjs to 
tidine, which calls into play another set of muBcloa, «a4\%v^^^q^ ^\k\ODk 
Iwvt MAD am exert9d an opportonity of Teitm^ \kav]L|^ fibfl»^«Ai&s{QM^ 
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more completely than they could id absolute repose. ISr Aymer de Yalenee 
was sheatlied in armour, and mounted on bis oliarger ; two of the archers, a 

froom of mean rank, and a squire, who looked in his day for the honour of 
nigbtbood, completed the detachment, which seemed so disposed as to 
secure the minstrel from escape, and to protect him against violenoe. " Not," 
said the young knight, addressing himself to Bertram, ** that there is usually 
danger in travelling in this country any more than in the most quiet dis- 
tricts of England ; but some disturbances, as you may have learnt, have 
broken out here within this last year, and have caused the garrison of Castle 
Douglas to maintain a stricter watch. But let us move on, for the com- 
plexion of the day is congenial with the original derivation of the name of 
tlio country, and the description of the chiefs to whom it belonged — Sktiltr 
Dhu Glass — (sco yon dark grey man,) and dark erey will our route prort 
this morning, though by good luck it is not long,'' 

The morning was indeed what the original Gaelic words implied, a drixsly, 
dark, moist day ; the mist had settled upon the hills, and nnrolled itself upon 
brook, glade, and tarn, and the spring breeze was not powerful enough to 
raise the veil, though from the wild sounds which were heard occasionally 
on the ridges, and uirough the glens, it might be supposed to wail at a sense 
of its own inability. The route of the travellers was directed by the course 
which the river had ploughed for itself down the valley, the banks of which 
bore in general that dark grey livery which Sir Avmer de Valence had iati- 
mated to be the prevalent tint of the country. Some ineffectual struggles 
of the sun shot a ray here and there to salute the peaks of the hills ; yet 
these were unable to surmount the dulness of a March morning, and, at so 
early an hour, produced a variety of shades, rather than a gleam of brisfat* 
ness upon the eastern horizon. The view was monotonous and depressing, 
and apparently the good knight Aymer soueht some amusement in occasional 
talk with Bertram, who, as was usual wiUi his craft, possessed a fund of 
knowledge, and a power of conversation, well suited to pass away a dull 
morning. The minstrel, well pleased to pick up such information as he 
might be able concerning the present state of the country, embraced every 
opportunity of sustaining the dialogue. 

** I would speak with you. Sir Minstrel," said the young knight. '* If 
thou dost not find the air of this morning too harsh for thine organs, heartily 
do I wish thou wouldst fairly tell me what can have induced thee, being, as 
thou seemst, a man of sense, to thrust thyself into a wild country like this, 
at such a time. — And you, my masters," addressing the archers and the rest 
of the party, *' methinks it would be as fitting and seeming if you reined 
back your steeds for a horse's length or so, since I apprehend you can travel 
on your way without the pastime of minstrelsy." The bowmen took the 
hint, and fell back, but, as was expressed by their grumbling observations, 
by no means pleased that there seemed little chance of their overhearing 
what conversation should pass between the young knight and the minstrel, 
which proceeded as follows : — 

" I am, then, to understand, good minstrel," said the knight, '* that you, 
who have in your time borne arms, and even followed Saint George's red- 
cross banner to the Holy Sepulchre, are so little tired of the danger attend- 
ing our profession, that you feel yourself attracted unnecessarily to regions 
where tlie sword, for ever loose in its scabbard, is ready to start on the 
•lightest provocation ?" 

** It would be hard," replied the minstrel bluntly, " to answer such a 
question in the affirmative ; and yet, when you consider how nearly allied is 
nis profession who celebrates deeds of arms with that of the knight who 

Serforms them, your honour, I think, will hold it advisable that a minstrel 
esirous of doing his devoir, should, like a young knight^ seek the truth of 
ttdventuiea where it ia to be found, and rather visit countries where tbt 
laoffiedlge if pz«Mr?6d of big\L«Adiic\Aa^M^^dDMfiL>dMia>aK^ 
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realms, in which men live indolently, and die ignobly in peace, or by sen- 
tence of law. You yourself, sir, and those like you, who hold life cheap in 
respect of gloxr, guide your course through this world on the very same 
principle which brings your poor rhyming servant Bertram from a far 
province of merry England, to this dark country of rugged Scotland called 
Douglas Dale. You long to see adventures worthy of notice, and I (under 
favour for naming us two in the same breath] seek a scanty and precarious, 
but not a dishonourable living, b^ preparing for immortality, as well as I 
can, the particulars of such exploits, especially the names of those who were 
the heroes of these actions. Each, therefore, labours in his vocation ; nor 
ean the one be justly wondered at more than the other, seeing that if there 
be any difference in the degrees of danger to which both the hero and the 
poet are exposed, the courage, strength, arms, and address of the valiant 
Inight, render it safer for hSu to venture into scenes of peril, than for the 
poor man of rhyme." 

" You say well«'^ answered the warrior ; " and although it is something 
of novelty to me to hear your crafl represented as upon a level with my 
own mode of life, yet shame were it to say that the minstrel who toils so 
much to keep in memory the feats of gallant knights should not himself 
prefer fame to existence, and a single achievement of valour to a whole 
age without a name, or to affirm that he follows a mean and unworthy pro- 
£M8ion." 

" Your worship will then acknowledge," said the minstrel, " that it is a 
legitimate object in such as myself, who, simple as I am, have taken my 
regular degrees among the professors of the gay science at the capital town 
of Aigues-Mortes, to struggle forward into this northern district, where I 
am well assured many things have happened which have been adapted to 
ihe harp by minstrels of ^eat fame in ancient days, and have become the 
■abject of lavs which lie deposited in the library of Castle Douglas, where, 
unless copied over by some one who understands the old British characters 
and language, they must, with whatever they may contain, whether of en- 
tertainment or edification, be speedily lost to posterity. If these hidden 
treasures were preserved and recorded by the minstrel art of my poor self 
and others, it might be held well to compensate for the risk of a cnance blow 
of a broadsword, or the sweep of a brown bill, while I am engaged in col- 
lecting them ; and I were unworthy of the name of a man, mu(^ more of 
an inventor or finder,* should I weigh the loss of life, a commodity always 
•0 uncertain, against the chance of that immortality which will survive in 
my lay after my broken voice and shivered harp shall no longer be able 
either to express tune or accompany tele." 

" Certainly," said Sir Aymor, ** having a heart to feel such a motive, you 
bave an undoubted ri^ht to express it ; nor should I have been in any degree 
disposed to question it had I found many minstrels prepared, Iik|3 yourself, 
to prefer renown even to life itself, which most men think of greatly more 
consequence." 

"There are, indeed, noble sir," replied Bertram, "minstrels, and, with 
your reverence, even belted knighte themselves, who do not sufficiently value 
that renown which is acquired at the risk of life. To such ignoble men we 
must leave their own reward — let us abandon to them earth, and the things 
of earth, since they cannot aspire to that glory which is the best reward of 
others." 

The minstrel uttered these last words with such enthusiasm, that the knight 
drew his bridle, and stood fronting Bertram, with his countenance kindhne 
at the same theme, on which, after a short silence, he expressed himself 
with a like vivacity. 

* Tba MUM of Mvker rtaixls for Poet (with th« onxinal mbm of which word it txacUy oorre«pondi\ la th* 
old SoiKtiMh lanxOMite. That of Trouvntr or Troubiulour — Fiader, la thoU— \»a «l«mbi^ xoiMSNUi^^ «9dAl 
ilflMMC ia ovory eoantrjr tho pooticaJ trihos haft boea graced wilh (ha aaat «n3MtatiBBteiite%>iaA\p»BWKt 
cf thoaa wfcff iwiiphy iuffsikfQ of flinaf itwi 
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" Well fare tliy heart, gay companion I I am happy to see there is still 
so much enthusiasm surTiving in the world. Thou hast fairly won the 
minstrel groat ; and if I do not pay it in conformity to my senne of thy 
merit, it shall be the fault of dame Fortune, who has graced my labours in 
these Scottish wars with the niggard pay of Scottish money. A gold piece 
or two there must be remaining of the ransom of one French knigbt^whom 
chance threw into my hands, and that, my friend, shall surely be thine 
own ; and hark thee, I, Aymer de Valence, who now speak to thee, am born 
of the noble House of Pembroke ; and though now landless, shall, by the 
grace of Our Lady, have in time a fitting establishment, wherein I will find 
room for a minstrel like thee, if thy tidents haye not by that time found 
thoe a better patron." 

** Thank thee, noble knight," said the minstrel, '* as well for thy present 
intentions, as I hope I shall for thy future performance ; but I may say, 
with truth, that I have not the sordid inclination of many of mj brethren." 

'* He who partakes the true thirst of noble fame," said the young knight, 
** can have little room in his heart for the love of gold. But thou hast not 
yet told me, friend minstrel, what are the motives, in particular, which bare 
attracted thy wandering steps to this wild country V 

'* Were I to do so," replied Bertram, rather desirous to avoid the question, 
as in some respects too nearly bordering on the secret purpose of his jour- 
ney, " it might sound like a studied panegyric on thine own bold deeds. Sir 
Knight, and those of your companions in arms ; and such adulation, min- 
strel as I am, I hate like an empty cup at a companion's lips. Bat let me 
say in few words, that Douglas Castle, and the deeds of valour which it has 
witnessed, have sounded wide through England; nor is there a gallant 
knight or trusty minstrel, whose heart does not throb at the name of the 
stronghold, which, in former days, the foot of an Englishman never entered, 
except in hospitality. There is a magic in the very names af Sir John de 
Walton and Sir Aymer de Valence, the gallant defenders of a place so often 
won back by its ancient lords, and with such circumstances of valour and 
cruelty, that it bears, in England, the name of the Dangerous Castle." 

'* Yet I would fain hear," answered the knight, *' your own minstrel ac- 
count of those legends which have induced you, for the amusement of future 
times, to visit a country which, at this period, is so distracted and perilous." 

'*If you can endive the length of a minstrel tale," said Bertram — " I for 
one am always amused by the exercise of my vocation, and have no objec- 
tion to tell my story, provided you do not prove an impatient listener." 

*' Nay, for that matter," said the young Knight, *'a fair listener thou shalt 
have of nie ; and if my reward be not great, my attention at least shidl be 
remarkable." 

'* And he," said the minstrel, " must be a poor gleeman who does not hold 
himself better paid with that, than with gold or silver, were the pieces 
English rose-nobles. On this condition, then, I begin a long story, which 
may, in one or otlier of its details, find subject for better minstrels than 
myself, and be listened to by such warriors as you hundreds of yean 
hence." 
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Cjiojittr tjii /nnitji. 

Whi]« nuuif • meny lay and many m aoag 

Cbeer'd the roach road, we wieh'd the ruagh road kioff; 

The TDOgh road then returning in a ruuod. 

Mark'd their impatjent steps, for all waa fairy gnrand. 

Dft. JoHHSOir. 

" It was about the year of redemption one thousand two hundred and 
eighty-five years/' began the minstrel, ** when Kinr Alexander the Third 
of Scotland lost his daughter Margaret, whose only child of the same name» 
called the Maiden of Norway, (as her father was king of that country,) 
became the heiress of this kingdom of Scotland, as well as of her father's 
crown. An unhappy death was this for Alexander, who had no nearer 
heirs left of his own body than this mndchild. She indeed might claim 
his kingdom by birthright ; but the difficulty of establishing such a claim 
of inheritance must have been anticipated by all who bestowed a thought 
upon the subject. The Scottish king, theremre, endeavoured to make up 
for his loss by replacing his late Queen, who was an English princess, sister 
of our Edward the First, with Juletta, daughter of the Count de Dreuz. 
The solemnities at the nuptial ceremony, which took place in the town of % 
Jedburgh, were very great and remarkable, and particularly when, amidst 
^ the display of a pageant which was exhibited on the occasion, a ghastly 
spectre made its appearance in the form of a skeleton, as the Kin^ of Ter- 
rors is said to be represented. — Your worship is free to laugh at this, if you 
think it a proper subject for mirth ; but men are alive who viewed it with 
their own eyes, and the event showed too well of what misfortunes this 
apparition was the singular pro^ostication." 

** I have heard the story,'' said the knight ; " but the monk who told it 
me, suggested that the figure, though unhappily chosen, was perhaps pur- 
posely introduced as a part of the pageant.'' 

*' I know not that," said the minstrel, dryly ; " but there is no doubt that 
Bhortly after this apparition King Alexander died, to the great sorrow of his 
people. The Maid of Norway, his heiress, speedily followed her grandfather 
to toe grave, and our English king, Sir Knight, raked up a claim of depen- 
dency and homage due, he said, by Scotland, which neither the lawyers, 
nobles, priests, nor the very minstrels of Scotland, had ever before heard of." 

•• Now, beshrew me," interrupted Sir Avmer de Valence, " this is beyond 
l>argain. I agreed to hear your tale with patience, but I did not pledge 
niyself that it should contain matter to the reproach of Edward the First, 
of"^ blessed memory; nor will I permit his name to be mentioned in mj 
hearing without the respect due his high rank and noble qualities." 

*' Nay," said the minstrel, '* I am no highland bagpiper or genealopst, to 
carry respect for my art so far as to quarrel with a man of worship who 
stops me at the bsginning of a pibroch. I am an Englishman, and wish 
dearly well to my country ; and, above all, I must speak the truth. But I 
will avoid disputable topics. Your age, sir, though none of the ripest^ 
authorizes me to suppose you may have seen the battle of Falkirk, and 
other onslaughts in which the competition of Bruce and Baliol has been 
fiercely agitated, and you will permit me to say, that if the Scottish have 
not had the right upon their side, they have at least defended the wrong 
with the efforts of brave men and true." 

" Of brave men I grant you," said the knight, "for I have seen no cowards 
amongst them ; but as for truth, they can best iudge of it who know how 
oflen they have sworn faith to England, and elou tv^^Ii^m^^ >^^1 Vv^ 
hmketo tbeir row/' 
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"I shall not stir the question," said the minstrel, "leaving it to jnnr 
worship to determine which has most falsehood — he who compels a weaker 
person to take an unjust oath, or he who, compelled by necessity, takes the 
imposed oath without the intention of keeping his word." 

** Nay, nay," said Dc Valence, " let us keep our opinions, for we are nol 
likely to force each other from the faith we have ado|»ted on this subject 
But take my advice, and whilst thou travellest under an English pennon, 
take heed that thou keepest off this conversation in the hall and Kitchen, 
where perhaps the soldier may be less tolerant than the officer ; and now, 
in a word, wnat is thy legend of this Dangerous Castle ?" 

** For that," replied Bertram, " methinks your worship is most likely to 
have a better edition than I, who have not been in this country for man? 
years ; but it is not for me to bandy opinions with your knightahip. I wiu 
even proceed with the tale as I nave heard it. I need not, I presoxDe, 
inform your worship that the Lords of Douglas, who founded this castle, 
are second to no lineage in Scotland in the antiquity of their descent. Naj, 
they have themselves boasted that their family is not to be seen or distin- 
guished, like other great houses, until it is found at once in a certain degree 
of eminence. ' You may see us in the tree,' they say, ' you cannot discoyer 
us in the twig ; you may see us in the stream, you cannot trace ns to the 
fountain.' In a word, they deny that historians or genealogists can point 
out the first mean man named Douglas, who originally elevated the family; 
and true it is, that so far back as we have known this race, they han 
always been renowned for valour and enterprise, accompanied with tbo 
power which made that enterprise effectual." 

" Enough," said the knight, '* I have heard of the pride and power of that 
great family, nor does it interest me in the least to deny or detract from 
their bold claims to consideration in this respect." 

'* Without doubt you must also have heard, noble sir," replied the min- 
strel, ** many things of James, the present heir of the house of Douglas 7" 

** More than enough," answered the English knight ; ** he is known to 
have been a stout supporter of that outiaw^ traitor, William Wallace ; and 
again, upon the first raising of the banner by this Robert Bruce, who pre* 
tends to be King of Scotland, this young sprin^ld, James Douglas, must 
needs start into rebellion anew. lie plunders his uncle, the Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, of a considerable sum of money, to fill the Scottish Usurper's 
not over-burdened treasury, debauches the servants of his relation, takes 
arms, and though repeatedly chastised in the field, still keeps his yaunt^ and 
threatens mischief to those, who, in the name of his rightful soyereigii« 
defend the Castle of Douglasdale." 

" It is your pleasure to say so, Sir Knight," replied Bertram ; '* yet I am 
sure, were you a Scot, you would with patience hear me tell over what has 
been said of this young man by those who have known him, and whoss 
account of his adventures shows how differently the same tale may be told. 
These men talk of the present heir of this ancient family as fully adequate 




strength 
he can muster, to revon|^ himself on those Southrons who have, for several 
years, as he thinks, unjustly, possessed themselves of his father's abode." 

*'0," replied Sir Aymer de Valence, "we have heard much of his achieve- 
ments in tnis respect, and of his threats against our governor and ourselves; 
vet we think it scarce likely that Sir John de Walton will move from Dong- 
lasdalo without the King s order, althoup^h this James Douglas, a mers 
chicken, take upon himself to crack his voice by crowing like a oock of the 
game." 

*' Sir/* answered Bertram, " our acc\\x«ATi\axi<^^ Va Wt brlef^ and yet I fed 
it bBS been so beneficial to me, UiaX 1 \x\xe^ V2[i^t^\aii^V«rea.\A.^'^^a(^^&Ml 
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.T;inir-< 1) .u^];i'^ aiiil V"U inav ii;"\«m' in«''t in lM)i]ilv i»rosnn('(» till tho state of 
the two countries sliali admit of peace being between you." 

*'Thou art obliging, friend/' answered Sir Aymer, "and, I doubt not, 
sincere ; and truly thou seemeat to have a wholesome sense of the respect 
due to this young knight, when men talk of him in his native valley of 
Douglas. For me, I am only poor Aymer of Valence, without an acre of 
land, or much hppe of acquiring any, unless I cut something huge with 
my broadsword out of the middle of these hills. Onlv this, good mmstrel, 
if thou livcst to toll my story, may I pray thee to use thy scrupulous custom 
of searching out the verity, and whetner I live or die thou shaft not, I think, 
discover that thy late acquaintance of a spring morning hath added more to 
the laurels of James of Douglas, than any man's death must eive to him 
by whose stronger arm, or more lucky chance, it is his lot to fall." 

" I nothing tenT you, Sir Knight," said the minstrel, " for yours is that 
happy brain, which, bold in youth as beseems a young knight, is in more 
advanced life the happy source of prudent counsel, of which I would not, 
by an early death, wisn thy country to be deprived." 

'* Thou art so candid, then, as to wish Ola England the benefit of good 
advice," said Sir Aymer, '* though thou leanest to the side of Scotland ia 
the controversy 7" 

"Assuredly, Sir Knight," said the minstrel, "since in wishing that Scot- 
land and England each knew their own true interest, I am bound to wish 
them both alike well ; and they should, I think, desire to live in friendship 
together. Occupying each their own portion of the same island, and living 
under the same laws, and being at peace with each other, they might with- 
out fear, face the enmity of the whole world." 

" If thy faith be so liberal," answered the Knight, " as becomes a good 
man, thou must certainly pray. Sir Minstrel, for the success of England in 
the war, by which alone these murderous hostilities of the northern nation 
can end in a solid peace. The rebellions of this obstinate country are but 
the struggles of the stag when ho is mortallv wounded ; the animal grows 
weaker and weaker with every struggle, till his resistance is effectually 
tamed by the hand of death." 

*' Not so, Sir Knight," said the minstrel ; '* if my creed is well taught 
me, we ought not so to pray. We may, without offence, intimate in our 
prayers the end we wish to obtain ; but it is not for us, poor mortals, to 
point out to an all-seeing Providence the precise manner in which our peti- 
tions are to be accomplished, or to wish the downfall of a country to end 
its commotions, as the death-stab terminates the agonies of the wounded 
■tag. Whether I appeal to my heart or to my understanding, the dictate 
would be to petition Ileaven for what is just and equal in the case ; and if 
I should fear for thee. Sir Knight, in an encounter with James of Douglas, 
it ia only because he upholds, as I conceive, the better side of the debate ; 
and powers more earthly have presaged to him success." 

"Do jovL tell me so. Sir Minstrel," said De Valence in a threatening tone, 
** knowing me and m^ office ?" 

" Your personal dignity and authority," said Bertram, " cannot change 
the right into wrong, or avert what Providence has decreed to take place. 
You know, I must presume, that the Douglas hath, by various devices, 
' alreadv contrived to make himself master of this Castle of Douglas three 
several times, and that Sir John de Walton, the present governor, holds it 
with a garrison trebled in force, and under the assurance that if, without 
■urpriae, he should keep it from the Scottish power for a year and a dajr» 
he shall obtain the barony of Douglas, with its extensive appendages, m 
free property for his reward ; while, on the other hand, if he shall suffer 
the fortress auring this space to be taken, either by guile or by open force, 
M has happened successively to the holders of the Dang|aroua Cqau^^V^^^^V 
beoome liable to dishonour aa a knight, and to aX^VoAsc aa «i VQk^^<^<^^»N «sA 

t2 
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tho ohiefin who take share with him, and senre under him, will participato 
also in his guilt and his punishment?'' 

"All this I know well/' said Sir Ajmer; "and I only wonder that, hsr- 
ing become public, the conditions have, nevertheless, been told with so much 
accuracy ; but what has this to do with the issue of the combat, if the I>oae- 
las and I should chance to meet? I will not surely be disposed to fight 
with less animation because I wear my fortune upon my sword, or become 
coward because I fight for a portion of the Douglas's estate, as well as for 
fame and for fatherland? And after all" 

** Hear me," said tho minstrel ; ** an ancient gleeman has said, that in a 
false quarrel there is no true valour, and the las or praise won therein, is, 
when balanced against honest fame, as valueless as a wreath formed out of 
copper, compared to a chaplot of pure gold ; but I bid you not take me for 
thy warrant in this important question. Thou well knowest how James of 
Thirlwall, the last English commander before Sir John de Walton, was 
surprised, and the castle sacked with circumstances of great inhumanity." 

" Truly," said Sir Aymer, "I think that Scotland and England both have 
heard of that onslaught, and of the disgusting proceedings of the Scottish 
chieftain, when he caused transport into the wild forest gold, silver, ammu- 
nition, and armour, and all things that could be easily removed, and de- 
stroyed a large quantity of provbions in a manner equally savage and 
unheard-of." 

" Perhaps, Sir Knight," said Bertram, " you were yourself an eyewitness 
of that transaction, which has been spoken of far and wide, and is <aJled 
the Douglas Lardor ?" 

" I saw not the actual accomplishment of the deed," said De Valence ; 
" that is, I witnessed it not a-doing, but I beheld enough of the sad relics 
to make tho Douglas Larder never by me to be forgotten as a record of 
horror and abomination. I would speak it truly, by the hand of my father 
and by my honour as a knight I and I will leave it to thee to judge whether 
it was a deed calculated to secure the smiles of Heaven in favour of the 
actors. This is my edition of the story : — 

"A large Quantity of provisions had during two years or thereabouts 
been collected from different points, and the Castle of Douglas^ newly re* 
paired, and, as was thought, carefully guarded, was appointed as the plaes 
where the said provisions were to be put in store for the service of the Ring 
of England, or of the Lord Clifford, wnichover should first enter the Western 
Marches with an English army, and stand in need of such a supply. This 
army was also to relieve our wants, I mean those of my uncle tne Earl of 
Pembroke, who for some time beforo had lain with a considerable force in 
the town called Ayr, near the old Caledonian Forest, and where we had hot 
wars with the insurgent Scots. Well, sir, it happened, as in similar causs^ 
that Tirlwall, thougli a bold and active soldier, was surprised in the Oastls 
of Douglas, about llullowmass, by this same worthy, young James Douglas* 
In no very good humour was he, as you may suppose ; for his father, called 
William the Hardy, or William Looelegs, having refused, on any terms, to 
become Anglicized, was made a lawiul prisoner, and died as such, closely 
confined in Berwick, or, as some say, in Newcastle. The news of his 
father's death had put young Douglas into no small rage, and tended, I 
think, to suggest what he did in his resentment Embarrassed by the 
quantity of provisions which he found in the castle, which, the English 
being superior in the country, he had neither the means to remove, nor the 
leisure to stay and consume, tho fiend, as I think, inspired him with a con- 
trivance to render them unfit for human use. You shall judge yourself 
whether it was likely to be suggested by a good or an evil spirit 

" According to this device, the gold, silver, and other transportable com- 
modities boing carried to secret places of safety, Douglas caused the meat, 
the malt, and other corn or gtavn, to \)Q \)xouf^\i ^QH«\i yqNa >^<^ ^mM<^ oellar, 
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where be emptied the contents of the sacks into one loathsome heap, striking 
out the heads of the barrels and puncheons, so as to let the mingled drink 
run through the heap of meal, grain, and so forth. The bullocks provided 
for slaughter ^rere in like manner knocked on the head, and their blood 
suffered to drain into the mass of edible substances ; and lastly, the flesh 
of these oxen was buried in the same mass, in which was a!so included the 
dead bodies of those in the castle, who, receiving no quarter from the 
Douglas, paid dear enough for having kept no better watch. This base and 
unworthy abuse of provisions intended tor the use of man, together with 
throwing into the well of the castle carcasses of men and horses, and other 
filth for polluting the same, has since that time been called the Douglas 
Lakdxr.'^ 

*' I pretend not, good Sir Aymer," said the minstrel, " to vindicate what 
joo justly reprove, nor can I conceive any mode of rendering provisions 
arran^d after the form of the Douglas Larder, proper for the use of any 
Christian ; yet this young gentleman might perhaps act under the sting of 
natural resentment, rendering his singular exploit more excusable than it 
may seem at first. Think, if your own noble rather had just died in a lin- 
gering captivity, his inheritance seized upon, and occupied as a garrison by 
a forei^ enemy, would not these things stir you to a mode of resentment, 
which in cold blood, and judging of it as the action of an enemy, your 
honour might hold in natural and laudable abhorrence ? — Would you pay 
respect to dead and senseleS objects, which no one could blame your appro- 
priating to your ovm use, or even scruple the refusal of quarter to prisonerst 
which 18 so often practised even in wars which are otherwise termed fair 
and humane 7" 

'* You press me dose, minstrel,^' said Aymeri de Valenoe. '* I at least 
have no great interest to excuse the Douglas in this matter, since its conse- 
quences were, that I myself, and the rest of my uncle's host, laboured with 
Clifford and his army to rebuild this same Daneerous Castle ; and feeling 
no stomach for the cheer that the Douglas had left us, we suffered hard 
oommons, though I acknowledge we did not hesitate to adopt for our own 
use such sheep and oxen as the miserable Scots had still leu around their 
farm-houses; and I jest not. Sir Minstrel, when I acknowledge in sad 
earnest, that we martial men ought to make our petitions with peculiar 
penitence to Heaven for mercy, when we reflect on the various miseries 
which the nature of our profession compels us to inflict on each other." 

** It seems to me," answered the minstrel, " that those who feel the stings 
of their own conscience should be more lenient when they speak of the 
offences of others ; nor do I matly rely on a sort of prophecy which was 
delivered, as the men of this tiill aistrict say, to the young IJouelas, by a 
man who in the course of nature should have been long since dead, pro- 
mising him a course of suocees aeainst the English for having saorinced 
his own castle to prevent their maEing it a garrison." 

'* We have time enough Cnr tiie story," said Sir Aymer, " and methinki 
it would suit a knight and a minstrel better than the grave converse we 
have hitherto held, which would have beseemed — so God save me — the 
mouths of two travelling friars." 

'* So be it," said the minstrel ; " the zote or the tIoI easily changes ita 
time and raries its note." 
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Ctia{tttr ttit /ift^. 



A Ule of torrow, fur jrour cyw wf 
A Ule of horror, for your flMh umj tinicla; 
A Ule of wonder, for the ejrelNrowe arch, 
And the fleth oudler if fun read it rightly 

Old Plit. 

" Tour bonour must be informed, gentle Sir Aymer de Valence, thtt I 
have heard tbis story told at a great distance from the land in which it 
happened, by a sworn minstrel, the ancient friend and seirant of the boost 
of Douglas, one of tbe best, it is said, who ever belonged to that noblfl 
family. Tbis minstrel, Hugo Hugonet by name, attended his young master 
when on tbis fierce exploit, as was his wont. 

** The castle was in total tumult ; in one comer the war-men were btiiy 
breaking up and destroying provisions ; in another, they were slaying mes, 
horses, and cattle, and these actions were accompanied with appropriita 
sounds. Tbe cattle, particularly, bad become sensible of their impending 
fate, and with awkward resistance and piteous cries, testified that reluctance 
with which these poor creatures look instinctively on the shambles. The 
mans and screams of men, undergoing, or about to undergo, the stroke of 
death, and the screeches of the poor horses which were in mortal agony, 
formed a fearful chorus. Hugonet was desirous to remove himself iroiB 
such unpleasant sights and sounds ; but his master, tbe IX>uglas, had been 
a man of some reading, and his old servant was anxious to secure a book 
of poetry, to which he had been attached of old. This oontained the Ltvi 
of an ancient Scottish Bard, who, if an ordinary human creature while M 
was in tbis life, cannot now perhaps be exactly termed such. 

" He was, in short, that Thomas, distinguished by the name of tbe 
Rhymer, and whose intimacy, it is said, became so great with the gifted 
people, called the FaSry folk, that he could, like them, foretell the ftitart 
deed before it came to pass, and united in bis own pnerson the qnalitv of 
bard and of soothsayer. But of late years he had vanished almost entuelT 
from this mortal scene ; and although the time and manner of his deaa 
wore never publicly known, jret the general belief was, that he was not 
severed from tbe land of tbe living, but removed to the land of FaSry, from 
whence be sometimes made excursions, and concerned himself only about 
matters which wore to come hereafter. Hugonet was the more earnest to 
prevent the loss of the works of this ancient bard, as many of his poems 
and predictions were said to be preserved in the castle, and were supposed 
to contain much especially connected with the old house of Douelas, as well 
as other families or ancient descent, who had been subjects of this old man's 
prophecy; and accordingly ho determined to save this volume from de- 
struction in the general conflagration to which the building was about to be 
consigned by the heir of its ancient proprietors. With this view he hurried 
up into the little old vaulted room, called ' the Douglas's study/ in which 
there might be some dozen old books written by the ancient chaplains, it 
what the minstrels call the letter black. He immediately discovered thf 
celebrated lay, called Sir Tristrem, which has been so often altered and 
abridged as to boar little resemblance to the original. Hugonet, who well 
knew the value in which this poem was bold by the ancient lords of tlis 
castle, took the parchment volume from tbe shelves of the library, and Isid 
it upon a small desk adjacent to the Baron's chair. Having made soeb 
jprcparation for putting it in safety, he fell into a brief reverie, in which tbe 
decay of light, and tbe prepaia^oixa tot \3cL^\>Q^^^\itt<to^ but especially 
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> last sight of objects which had been familiar to his eyes, now on the eve 
deetructioD, engaged him at that moment 

" The bard, therefore, was thinking within himself upon the uncommon 
ztnre of the mystical scholar and warrior in his old master, when, as he 
ot his eyes upon the book of the ancient Rhymer, ho was astonished to 
lenre it slowly removed from the desk on which it lay by an inyisible 
nd. The old man looked with horror at the spontaneous motion of the 
ok, for the safety of which he was interested, and had the courage to 
proach a little nearer the table, in order to discover by what means it had 
en withdrawn. 

" I have said the room was already becoming dark, so as to render it 
Bcnlt to distinguish any pnerson in the chair, though it now appeared, on 
war examination, that a kind of shadowy outline of a human form was 
ftled in it, but neither precise enough to convey its exact figure to the 
ind, nor so detailed as to intimate distinctly its mode of action. The 
ird of Douglas, therefore, gazed upon the object of his fear, as if ho had 
>ked upon something not mortal ; nevertheless, as he ^azed more intently, 
became more capable of discovering the object which offered itself to 
■ eyes, and they gi[ew by degrees more koen to penetrate what they 
itnessed. A tall thin form, attired in, or rather shaded with, a long 
iwing dusky robe, having a face and physiognomy so wild and overgrown 
iUi hair as to be hardly human, were the only marked outlines of the 
lantom ; and, looking more attentively, Hugonet was still sensible of two 
her forms, the outlines, it seemed, of a hart and a hind, which appeared 
df to shelter themselves behind the person and under the robe of thia 
ipematural figure." 

** A probable tale,'' said the knight, '' for you. Sir Minstrel, a man of 
ose as you seem to be, to recite so gravely 1 From what wise authority 
ive jou had this tale, which, though it might pass well enough amid 
anging beakers, must be held quite apocryphal in the sober hours of the 
oniing?'' 

"By my minstrel word, Sir Knight," answered Bertram, "I am no 
ropasator of the fuble, if it be one ; Ilugonet, the violer, when he had 
ttired into a cloister near the Lake of Pembelmere in Wales, communicated 
le story to me as I now tell it. Therefore, as it was upon the authority of 
1 eyewitness, I apologise not for relating it to you, since I could hardly 
ieoover a more direct source of knowled^." 

'*Be it so, Sir Minstrel," said the knight; "tell on thy tale, and may 
ly legend escape criticism from others as well as from me." 
** Hugonet, Sir Knight," answered Bertram, "was a holj man, and 
tfdiitained a fair character during his whole life, notwithstanding his trade 
laj be esteemed a light one. The vision spoke to him in an antique 
iBgoage, like that formerly used in the kingdom of Strath-Clyde, being a 
Mcies of Scots or Gaelic, which few would have comprehended. 
'* ' You are a learned man,' said the apparition, ' and not unacquainted 
ith the dialects used in your country formerly, although they are now out 
r date, and you are obliged to translate them into the vufgar Saxon of 
•eira or Northumberland ; but highly must an ancient British bard prize 
Be in this " remote term of time," who sets upon the poetry of his native 
>iintry a value which invites him to think of its preservation at a moment 
r sacn terror as influences the present evening.' 

"*It is, indeed,' said Uugonet, *a night of terror, that calls even the 
Btd from the grave, and makes them the ghastly and fearful companions 
r the living — Who or what art thou, in Qod's name, who break est the 
irands which divide them, and revisitest thus strangely the state thou hast 
i long bid adieu to ?' 

"'I am,' replied the vision, 'that celebrated TViotma ^^ ^^^iyK&KtxV) 
MM caUed Thomu of £ro6ldaao, or Thomift \YiQ Ird^ ^^«i^«t. \^ft» 
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other saces, I am permUtod at times to revisit the scenes of my former Ufe, 
nor am I incapable of removing the shadowy clouds and darkness which 
OTcrhang futurity ; and know, tnou afflicted man, that what thou now seest 
in this woful country, is not a general emblem of what shall therein befall 
hereafter, but in proportion as the Douglasses are now suffering the loss 
and destruction of their home for their loyalty to the rightful heir of the 
Scottish kingdom, so hath Heaven appointed for them a just reward; and 
as they have not spared to burn and destroy their own house and that of 
their fathers in the Bruco's cause, so is it the doom of Ueaven, that as often 
as the walls of Douglas Castle shall be burnt to the ground, theT shall be 
again rebuilt still more stately and more magnificent than before/ 

*' A cry was now heard like that of a multitude in the courtyard, joiniag 
in a fierce shout of exultation ; at the same time a broad ana mddy glow 
seemed to burst from the beams and rafters, and sparks flew from them ss 
from the smith's stithy, while the element caught to its fuel, and the oon- 
flagration broke its way through every aperture. 

'* * See ye that?' said the vision, casting his 6ye towards the windows ind 
disappearing — ' Begone I The fated hour of removing this book is not yet 
come, nor are thine the destined hands. But it will be safe where I have 
placed it, and the time of its removal shall come.' The voice was heard 
af^cr the form had vanished, and the brain of Hugonet almost turned round 
at the wild scene which he beheld ; his utmost exertion was scarcely sof* 
ficient to withdraw him from the terrible spot, and Douglas Castle that 
night sunk into ashes and smoke, to arise, in no great length of time, in a 
form stronger than ever.'' The minstrel stopt, and his hearer, the English 
knight, remained silent for some minutes ere at length he replied. 

** It is true, minstrel," answered Sir Avmer, " that your tale is so far 
undeniable, that this castle — three times burned down by the heir of the 
house and of the barony — has hitherto been as often reared again by Henry 
Lord Clifford, and other generals of the English, who endeavoured on every 
occasion to build it up more artificially and more strongly than it bad 
formerly existed, since it occupies a position too important to the safety of 
our Scottish border to permit our yielding it up. This I jnyself have 
partly witnessed. But I cannot think, that because the castle has been so 
destroyed, it is therefore decreed so to be repaired in future, considering 
that such cruelties, as surely cannot meet the approbation of Heaven, have 
attended the feats of the Douglasses. But I see thou art determined to 
keep thine own faith, nor can I blame thee, since the wonderful turns of 
fate which have attended this fortress, are sufficient to warrant any one to 
watch for what seem the peculiar indications of the will of Heaven ; bat 
thou mayst believe, good minstrel, that the fault shall not be mine» if the 
young Douglas 'shall have opportunity to exercise his oookery upon a seoood 
edition of his family larder, or to profit by the predictions of Thomas As 
Rhymer." 

'* I do not doubt due circumspection upon your ovm part and Sir John d« 
Walton's," said Bertram ; ** but there is no crime in my saying that Heaven 
can accomplish its own purposes. I look upon Douglas Castle as in some 
decree a fated place, and I long to see what changes time may have made 
in it during the currency of twenty years. Above all, I desire to secure, if 
possible, the volume of this Thomas of Erceldoun, having in it such a fiind 
of forgotten minstrelsy, and of prophecies respecting the future fates of 
the British kingdom, both northern and southern." 

The knig^jb made no answer, but rode a little space forward, keeping ibe 
upper part of the ridge of the water, by which the road down the vale 
seemed to be rather sharply conducted. It at length attained the summit 
of an acclivity of considerable length. From this point, and behind a cob- 
BDicuouB rock, which appeared V> i\aN« b^n V^ahed aside, as it were, like 
toe scene of a theatre to adnut a "nQ^ ol ^^ ^qxl^t ^^Axi^^l. >^<i^'ni^'<^^^ 
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IntTellen beheld the extensive vale, parts of which have been already 
■hown in detail, but which, as the river became narrower, was now entirely 
laid bare in its height and depth as far as it extended, and displayed in its 
precincts, at a little distance from the coarse of tber stream, the towering 
and lordly castle to which it gave the name. The mist which eontinned to 
encumber the valley with its fleecy clouds, showed imperfectly the rude 
fortifications which served to defend the small town of Douglas, which vras 
•trong enough to repel a desultory attack, but not to vrithstand what was 
called in those days a formal siege. The most striking feature was its 
ehuroh, an ancient Gothic pile raised on an eminence in the centre of the 
town, and even then extremely ruinous. To the left, and Iving in the dis- 
tanoe, might be seen other towers and battlements ; and divided from the 
town by a piece of artificial water, which extended almost around it, aros^ 
the PangerouB Castle of Douglas. 

Sternly was it fortified, after the fashion of the middle ages, vrith donjon 
and battlements ; displaying, above others, the tall tower, which bore the 
name of Lord Henry's, or the Clifford's Tower. 

"Yonder is- the castle," said Aymer de Valence, extending his arm with 
a smile of triumph upon his brow ; ** thou mayst judge thyself, whether 
the defences added to it under the Clifford are likely to render its next cap- 
tore a more easy deed than the last" 

The minstrel barely shook his head, and quoted from the Psalmist— 
**Nin Dominus autodiet.'* Nor did he prosecute the discourse, though De 
Valence answered eagerly, " My own edition of the text is not very dif- 
ferent from thine; but, methinks thou art more spiritually-minded than 
can always be predicated of a wandering minstrel." 

'* God knows,'^ said Bertram, *' that if I, or such as I, are forgetful of 
the finger of Providence in accomplishing its purposes in this lower world, 
we have heavier blame than that of other people, since we are perpetually 
called upon, in the exercise of our fanciful profession, to admire the turns 
of fate which bring good out of evil, and which render those who think 
only of their own passions and purposes the executors of the will of 
Heaven.'^ 

" I do submit to what you say. Sir Minstrel," answered the knight, " and 
it would be unlawful to express any doubt of the truths which you speak 
io solemnly, any more than of your own belief in them. Let me add, sir, 
that I think I have power enough in this garrison to bid you welcome, and 
Sir John de Walton, I hope, wiU not refuse access to hall, castle, or knight's 
bower, to a person of your profession, and by whose conversation we shall, 
perhaps, profit somewhat I cannot, however, lead you to expect such 
indulgence for your son, considering the present state of his health ; but if 
I procure him the privile^ to remain at the convent of Saint Bride, he will 
be there unmolested and in safety, until you have renewed your acquaint- 
ance with Douglas Dale and its history, and are disposed to set forward on 
your jotfrney ." 

" I embrace your honour's proposal the more willingly," said the minstrel, 
" that I can recompense the Fotner Abbot" 

'* A main point with holy men or women," replied De Valence, " who, in 
time of warfare, subsist by affording the visitors of their shrine the meana 
of maintenance in their cloisters for a passing season." 

The party now approached the sentinels on guard at the castle, who were 
closely and thickly stationed, and who respectfully admitted Sir Aymer de 
Valence, as next in command under Sir Jonn de Walton. Fabian — for so 
was the young squire named who attended on De Valence — mentioned it 
•8 his master's pleasure that the minstrel should also be admitted. 

An old archer, however, looked hard at the minstrel as he followed Sir 
Aymer. " It is not for us," said he, ** or any of out den^^ \a ^''^^^((mi^'Oda 
ptefoiv of Sir Ajmw d$ VaUnoe, nephew to ^ 'fiiKU ci T(«i^t^^>^ 
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Buch a matter ; and for as, Master Fabian, welcome are yoa to make the 
gleeman your companion both at bed and board, as well as yonr Tisitant, a 
week or two at the Castle of Douglas ; but your worship is well aware oi 
the strict order of watch laid upon us, and if Solomon, King of Israel, wers 
to come hero as a travelling minstrel, by my faith I durst not give him 
entrance, unless I had positive authority from Sir John de Walton." 

** Do you doubt, sirran,'' said Aymer de Valence, who returned on hearing 
an altercation betwixt Fabian and the archer — *' do you doubt that I have 
good authority to entertain a guest, or do you presume to contest it?" 

** Heaven forbid 1" said the old man, ** that I should presume to |^aee my 




mine ; and so far I hold it worth while to detain yonr ^est until Sir John 
return from a ride to the outposts of the castle ; and thia, I conoeiye^ being 
my duty, will be no matter of offence to your worship." 

" Methinks," said the knight^ *' it is saucy in thee to suppose that my 
commands can have any thing in them improper, or contradictory to those 
of Sir John de Walton ; thou mayst trust to me at least that tbou shalt 
oome to no harm. Keep this man in the guard-room ; let him not want 
good cheer, and when Sir John de Walton returns, report him as a person 
admitted by my invitation, and if any thing more be wanted to make out 
your excuse, I shall not be reluctant in stating it to the governor." 

The archer made a signal of obedience with the pike which he held in 
his hand, and resumed the grave and solemn manner of a sentinel upon his 
post. He first, however, ushered in the minstrel, and furnished him with 
xbod and liquor, speaking at the same time to Fabian, who remained behind. 
The smart young striphnff had become very proud of late, in oonsequenoe 
of obtaining the name of Sir Aymer's squire, and advancing a step in 
chivalry, as Sir Aymer himself hiM, somewhat earlier than the usual period, 
been advanced from squire to knight. 

" I tell thee, Fabian," said the old archer, (whose gravity, eiMcity, and 
skill in his vocation, while they gained him the confidence orall m the 
castle, subjected him, as he himself said, occasionally to the ridicule of the 
young coxcombs ; and at the same time we may add, rendered him some- 
what pra^atio and punctilious towards those who stood higher than him- 
self in birth and rank ;) ** I tell thee, Fabian, thou wilt do thy master. Sir 
Aymer, good service, if thou wilt give him a hint to suffer an <Ud archer, 
man-at-arms, or such like, to give him a fair and civil answer respecting 
that which he commands ; for undoubtedly it is not in the first score of a 
man's years that he leams the various proper forms of military serrieo; 
and Sir John de Walton, a most excellent commander do doubt, is one 
earnestly bent on pursuing the strict lino of his duty, and will be rigorously 
severe, as well, believe me, with thy master as with a lesser person. Nay« 
he also possesses that zeal for his duty which induces him to throw blame, 
if there be the slightest ground for it, upon Aymer de Valence himself, 
although his uncle, the Earl of Pembroke, was John de Wilton's steady 
patron, and laid the beginning of his ^ood fortune ; for all which, by train- 
ing up his nephew in the true discipline of the French wars. Sir John has 
taken the best way of showing himself grateful to the old Earl." 

"Be it as yon will, old Gilbert Greenleaf," answered Fabian, "thoa 
knowest I never quarrel with thy sermonizing, and therefore give me credit 
for submitting to many a lecture from Sir John de Walton and thyself; bat 
thou drivest Siis a little too far, if thou canst not let a day pass without 
giving me a flo^ng. Credit me, Sir John de Walton will not thank thee, 
if thou term him one too old to remember that he himself had onoe some 
green sap in his veins: Ay, thus it is, the old man will not forcet that he 
Em ooco been young, nor t^ba ^oun^ ^%.^\x«in»i^iw&% ^i\i^^\ andte 
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tiie one changes his manners into the lingering formality of advanced age, 
and the other remains like a midsummer torrent swoln with rain, every 
drop of water in it noise, froth, and overflow. There is a maxim for thee, 
Gilbert ! — Ueardest thou ever better ? hang it up amidst thy axioms of wis- 
dom, and see if it will not pass among them like fifteen to the dozen. It 
will serve to bring thee off, man, when the wine-pot (thine only fault, good 
Gilbert) hath brought thee on occasion into something of a scrape." 

" Best keep it for thyself, good Sir Squire," said the old man ; ** me- 
thinks it is more like to stand thyself one day in good stead. Who ever 
beard of a knight, or of the wood of which a knight is made, and that is a 
•quire, being punished corporally like a poor old archer or horseboy? 
Your worst fault will be mended by some of these witty sayings, and your 
best service will scarce be rewarded more thankfully than by giving thee 
the name of Fabian the Fabler, or some such witty tide." 

Having unloosed his repartee to this extent, old Oreenleaf resumed a 
certain acidity of countenance, which may be said to characterise those 
whose preferment hath become frozen under the influence of the slowness 
of its progress, and who display a general spleen against such as have ob- 
tained the advancement fur which all are struggling, earlier, and, as they 
suppose, with less merit than their own. From time to time the eye of tha 
old sentinel stole from the top of his pike, and with an air of triumph rested 
upon the youne man Fabian, as if to see how deeply the wound had galled 
him, while at the same time he held himself on the alert to perform what- 
ever mechanical duty his post might require. Both Fabian and his master 
were at the happy period of life when such discontent as that of the grave 
archer affected them lightly, and, at the very worst, was considered as the 
jest of an old man and a good soldier; the more especially, as he was 
always willing to do the dutv of his companions, and was much trusted by 
Sir John de Walton, who, though very much younger, had been bred up 
like Greenleaf in the wars of Edward the First, and was tenacious in up- 
holding strict discipline, which, since the death of that great monarch, had 
been considerably neglected by the young and warm-blooded valour of 
England. 

Meantime it occurred to Sir Aymer de Valence, that though in displaying 
the usual degree of hospitality shown to such a man as Bertram, he had 
merely done what was becoming his own rank, as one possessed of the 
highest honours of chivalry — the self-styled minstrel might not in reality 
be a man of that worth which he assumed. There watf certainly something 
in bis conversation, at least more grave, if not more austere, than was com- 
mon to those of his calling ; and when he recollected many points of Sir 
John do Walton's minuteness, a doubt arose in his mind, that the governor 
might not approve of his having introduced into the castle a person of Ber- 
tram's character, who was capable of making observations from which the 
garrison might afterwards feel much danger and inconvenience. Secretly, 
therefore, he regretted that he had not mirly intimated to the wandering 
minstrel, that his reception, or that of any stranger, within the Dangerous 
Castle, was not at present permitted by the circumstances of the times* 
In this case, the express line of his duty would hate been his vindiaation| 
and instead, perhaps of discountenance and blame, he would hava had 
praise and' honour from his superior. 

With these thoughts passing through his mind, some tacit apprehension 
arose of a rebuke on the part of his commanding-officer ; for this officer, 
notwithstanding his strictness. Sir Aymer loved as well as feared. He 
went, therefore, towards the guard-room of the castle, under the pretence 
of seeing that the rites of hospitality had been duly observed towards his 
late travelling companion. The minstrel arose respectfully, and from the 
manner in which he paid his compliments, seemed, if he hA.d. TicA» «i.^^;Xft^ 
this call of eoQuirf, at leaat to be in no deg;reQ iui^\BftdL vX \\i. ^\x L^\&ssk^ 

Vol. XIL^^19 z 
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on the other hand, assumed an air soroethinfi; more distant than he had jet 
used towards Bertram, and in reverting to his former invitation, he now so 
far qualified it as to say, that the minstrel knew that he was only second ip 
command, and that effectual permission to enter the castle ought to be sanc- 
tioned by Sir John de Walton. 

There is a civil way of seeming to believe any apology which people are 
disposed to receive in payment, without alleging suFpicion of its corrency. 
The minstrel, therefore, tendered his thanks for the civility which had so 
far been shown to him. ** It was a mere wish of passing cariosity," he 
said, '* which, if not granted, could be attended with do cunsequences either 
inconvenient or disagreeable to him. Thomas of Erceldoun waa, according 
to the Welsh triads, one of the three hards of Britain, who never stained a 
spear with blood, or was guilty either of taking or retaking castles and 
fortresses, and thus far not a person likely, after death, to be suspected of 
such warlike feats. But I can easily conceive why Sir John de Walton 
should have allowed the usual rites of hospitality to fall into disuse, and 
why a man of public character like myself ou^ht not to desire food or 
lodging where it is accounted so dangerous ; and it can surprise no one why 
the governor did not even invest his worthy young lieutenant with the pow^ 
of dispensing with so strict and unusual a rule." 

These words, very coolly spoken, had something of the effect of affronting 
the young knight, as insinuating, that he was not held sufficiently trust- 
worthy by Sir John de Walton, with whom ke had lived on terms of affec- 
tion and familiarity, though the j^vernor had attained his thirtieth year 
and upwards, and his lieutenant did not yet write himself one-and-twentTt 
the full age of chivalry having been in his cose particularly dispensed with, 
owing to a feat of early manhood. Ere he had fully composed the angry 
thoughts which were chafing in his mind, the sound of a hunting bugle was 
heard at the gate, and from the sort of general stir which it spread through 
the garrison, it was plain that the governor had returned mm his ride. 
Every sentinel, seemingly animated by his presence, shouldered his pike 
more uprightly, gave the word of the post more sharply, and seemed more 
fully awake and conscious of his duty. Sir John de Walton having alighted 
from his horse, asked Greenleaf what had passed during his absence ; the 
old archer thought it his duty to say that a minstrel, who seemed like a 
Scotchman, or wandering borderer, had been admitted into the castle, while 
his son, a lad sick of the pestilence so much talked of, had been left for a 
time at the Abbey of Saint Bride. This he said on Fabian's information. 
The archer addea, that the father was a man of tale and song, who could 
keep the whole garrison amused, without giving them leave to attend to 
their own business. 

" We want no such devices to pass the time," answered the goversor ; 
** and we would have been better satisfied if our lieutenant had been pleiwd 
to find us other guests, and fitter for a direct and frank communication* than 
one who, by his profession, is a detractor of Gk)d and a deceiver of man." 

** Yet," said the old soldier, who could hardly listen even to his com- 
mander without indulging the humour of contradiction, "I have hwtd 
your honour intimate that the trade of a minstrel, when it is justly acted 
np to, is as worthy as even the degree of knighthood itself." 

" Such it may have been in former days," answered the knight ; " but in 
modern minstrelsy, the duty of rendering the art an incentive to virtue if 
forgotten, and it is well if the poetry which fired our fathers to noble deeds, 
does not now push on their children to such as are base and unworthy. 
But I will speak upon this to my friend Aymer, than whom I do not know 
a more excellent, or a more high-spirited young man." 

While discoursing with the archer in this manner. Sir John de Walton, 
of a tail and handsome &guTe, tid\\!JXQ<&d omd stood within the ample arch 
of the guard-room obimney , and waa ^^^JU[k«d \a Sxi wivtwo^wl vkMnce hf 
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trusty Gilbert, who filled up with nods and signs, as an attentive anditor, 
the pauses in the conyorsation. The conduct of another hearer of what 
passed was not equally respectful, but, from his position, he escaped obscr- 
Yation. 

This third person was no other than the squire Fabian, who was concealed 
firom observation by his position behind the hob, or projecting portion of the 
old-fashioned fireplace, and hid himself yet more carefully when he heard 
the conversation between the governor and the archer turn to the prejudice, 
«8 he thought, of his master. The squire's employment at this time was 
the servile task of cleaning Sir Aymer's arms, which was conveniently per- 
formed by heating, upon the projection already specified, the pieces of steel 
armour for the usual thin coating of varnish, lie could not, therefore, if 
he should be discovered, be considered as guilty of any thing insolent or 
disrespectful. He was better screened from view, as a thick smoke arose 
from a quantity of oak panelling, carved in many cases with the crest and 
achievements of the Douglas family, which being the fuel nearest at hand, 
lay smouldering in the chimney, and gathering to a blazer 

The governor, unconscious of this addition to his audience, pursued his 
conversation with Gilbert Greenleaf : " I need not tell you," he said, " that 
I am interested in the speedy termination of this siege or blockade, with 
which Douglas continues to threaten us ; my own honour and affections are 
engaged in keeping this Dangerous Castle safe in England's behalf, but I 
am troubled at the admission of this stranger; and youne De Valence 
would have acted more strictly in the line of his duty, if he bad refused to 
this wanderer any communication with this garrison without my per- 
mission/^ 

*' Pity it is," replied old Greenleaf, shaking his head, " that this good- 
natured and gallant young knight is somewhat drawn aside by the rash 
advices of his squire, the boy Fabian, who has bravery, but as little steadi- 
ness in him as a bottle of fermented small beer." 

** Now hang thee," thought Fabian to himself, " for an old relic of the 
wars, stuffed full of conceit and warlike terms, like the soldier who, to keep 
himself from the cold, has lapped himself so close in a tattered ensign for 
a shelter, that his very outside may show nothing but rags and blazonry." 

" I would not think twice of the matter, were the party less dear to me,'' 
said Sir John de Walton. " But I would fain be of use to this young man, 
even although I should purchase his improvement in military knowledge at 
the expense of giving him a little pain. Experience should, as it were, be 
burnt in upon the mind of a young man, and not merely impressed by 
aiarking the lines of his chart oat for him vrith chalk ; I will remember the 
hint you, Greenleaf, have given, and take an opportunity of severing these 
two ;^oang men ; and though I most dearly love the on^, and am far from 
wishing iU to the other, yet at present, as you well hint, the blind is leading 
the blind, and the young knight has for his assistant and counsellor too 
joung a squire, and that must be amended." 



■elf; 



Larry I out upon thee, old palmer-worm I" said the page within him* 



" have I found thee in the very fact of maligning myself and mj 
master, as it is thy nature to do towards all the hopeuil young bads of chi> 
yalry? If it were not to dirty the arms of an iUve of chivalry, by mea- 
Boring them with one of thy rank, I might honour thee with a knightly 
invitation to the field, while the scandal which thou hast spoken is still foul 
upon thy tongue ; as it is, thou shalt not carry one kind of language pub- 
licly in the castle, and another before the governor, upon the footing of 
having served with him under the banner of Longshanls. I will carry to 
my master this tale of thine evil intentions ; and when we have concerted 
together, it shall appear whether the youthful spirits of the garrison or the 
grej beards are most likely to be the hope and pTQVAQi>A!(>'ii ^1 ^^e^ ^^sesl^ 
CtLBtle of Doagla9/' 
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It is enough to say that Fabian parsued his pnrpose, in carrying to hit 
master, and in no very good humour, the report of what had passed be> 
tween Sir John dc Walton and the old soldier. He succeeded in represent* 
ing the whole as a formal offence intended to Sir Aymer de Valence ; while 
all that the governor did to remove the suspicions entertained by the young 
knight, could not in any respect bring him to take a kindly View of the 
feelings of his commander towards him. He retained the impression which 
be had formed from Fabian's recital of what he had heara, and did not 
think he was doing Sir John de Walton any injustice, in snpposing him 
desirous to engross the greatest share of the fame acquired in the defence 
of the castle, and thrusting back his companions, who might reasonably 
pretend to a fair portion of it 

The mother of mischief, says a Scottish proverb, is no bigger than a 
midge's wing.* In this matter of quarrel, neither the young man nor the 
older knight had afforded each other any just cause of offence. Be Walton 
was a strict observer of military discipline, in which he had been educated 
from his extreme youth, and by which he was almost as completely ruled 
as by his natural disposition ; and his present situation added force to his 
original education. 

Common report had even exaggerated the military skill, the love of ad- 
venture, and tne great variety of enterprise, ascribed to James, the young 
Lord of Douglas. lie had, in the eyes of this Southern garrison, the facul* 
ties of a fiend, rather than those of a mere mortal ; for if the English sol- 
diers cursed the tedium of the perpetual watch and ward upon tho Dangerous 
Castle, which admitted of no relaxation from the severi^ of extreme duty, 
they agreed that a tall form was sure to appear to them with a battle-axe 
in his hand, and entering into conversation m the most insinuating manner, 
never failed, with an ingenuity and eloquence equal to that of a fallen 
spirit, to recommend to the discontented sentinel some mode in which, by 
giving his assistance to betray the English, he might set himself at liberty. 
The variety of these devices, and the frequency of their recurrence, kept 
Sir John de Walton's anxiety so perpetually upon the stretch, that he at no 
time thought himself exactly out of the Black Douglas's reach, any more 
than the good Christian supposes himself out of reach of the wiles of the 
Devil ; while every new temptation, instead of confirming his hope, seems 
to announce that the immediate retreat of the Evil One will be followed by 
some new attack yet more cunningly devised. Under this general state of 
anxiety and apprehension, the temper of the governor changed somewhat 
for the worse, and they who loved him best, regretted most that he became 
addicted to complain of the want of diligence on the part of those, who» 
neither invested with responsibility like his, nor animated by the hope of 
such splendid rewards, did not entertain the same degree of watchful and 
incessant suspicion as himself. The soldiers muttered that the vigilance of 
their governor was marked with severity; the officers and men of rank, of 
whom there were several, as the castle was a renowned school of arms, ODd 
there was a certain merit attained even by serving within its walls, com- 
plained, at the same time, that Sir John de Walton no longer made parties 
for hunting, for hawkine, or for any purnose which might soften the rigours 
of warfare, and suffered nothing to go forward but the precise discipline of 
the castle. On the other hand, it may be usually granted that the castle is 
well kept where the governor is a disciplinarian ; and where feuds and per- 
sonal quarrels are found in the garrison, the young men are usually more 
in fault than those whose greater experience has convinced them of the 
necessity of using the strictest precautions. 

A generous mind — and such was Sir John de Walton's — is often in this 
way changed and corrupted by the habit of over-vigilance, and pushed 
bejODd its natural limits oi cfwudout. N<^\\K«t was Sir Aymer de Volenci 
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free from a similar change ; suspicion, though from a different cause, seemed 
also to threaten to bias his open and noble disfjosition, in those qualitiefl 
which had hitherto been proper to him. It was in vain that Sir John de 
Walton studiously sought opportunities to give his younger friend indul- 
gences, which at times were as far extended as the duty of the garrison 
germitted. The blow was struck ; the alarm had been given to a proud and 
ery temper on both sides ; and while De Valence entertained an opinion 
that he was unjustly suspected by a friend, who was in seyeral respects 
bound to him, De TValton, on the other hand, was led to conceiye that a 
young man, of whom he took a charge as affectionate as if he had been a 
•on of his own, and who owed to his lessons what he knew of warfare, and 
what success he had obtained in life, had taken offence at trifles, and con-^ 
■idered himself ill-treated on very inadequate grounds. The seeds of disar 

freement, thus sown between them, failed not, like the tares sown by the 
nemy among the wheat, to pass from one class of the garrison to another ; 
the soldiers, though without any better reason than merely to pass the time, 
took different sides between their governor and his youne lieutenant ; and 
so the ball of contention being once thrown up between them, never lacked 
■ome arm or other to keep it m motion. 
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C|[it]iter tjit Itittr. 

Alas ! thej had been frieoda in jonth ; 
Bat whiapehnf tongues can poisun truth; 
And constancy lives in realms abore ; 

And bfe is thorny, and yonth ia vain; 
And to be wroth with one we lore. 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 

• ••••• 

Each spoke words of hi|Hi disdain. 

And insntt to his heart's dear brother. 

Bat nerer either fonnd another 

To firee the hollow heart from paining— ' 

They stood aloof, the sears rsmaininf , 

Like clilb which had been rent asunder; 
A draaiy sea now flows between, 

Bnt neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween. 
The marks of that which once hath been. 

Ghbistabillb or OoiBiDaK. 

In prosecution of the intention which, when his blood was cool, seemed 
to him wisest, Sir John de Walton resolved that he would go to the TerM 
of indulgence with his lieutenant and his young officers, furnish them witli 
every species of amusement which the place rendered possible, and makit' 
them ashamed of their discontent, by overloading them with courtesy. 
The first time, therefore, that he saw Aymer de Valence after his return feO 
the castle, he addressed him in high spirits, whether real or assumed. 

" What thinkest thou, my young friend," said De Walton, " if we try 
some of the woodland sports proper, they say, to this country ? There are 
still in our neighbourhood some herds of the Caledonian breed of wild 
cattle, which are nowhere to be found except among the moorlands — the 
black and rugged frontier of what was anciently <&led the Kingdom of 
Strath-Clyde. There are some hunters, too, who have been accustomed to 
the sport, and who vouch that these animals are b^ C«x \\i^ t&»qX \)^^ v&^ 
fierce suljjects of ehaae in the ialand of Bxitain.'* 

z2 
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** You will do as you please," replied Sir Aymer, coldly ; " but it is not 
I, Sir John, who would recommend, for the sake of a hunting-match, thai 
you should involve the whole garrison in danger; you know best thi 
responsibilities incurred by your office here, and no doubt must have heed- 
fully attended to them before making a proposal of such a nature." 

" I do indeed know my own duty," replied De Walton, offended in turn, 
** and might be allowed to think of yours also, without assuming more than 
my own share of responsibility ; but it seems to me as if the commaodei 
of this Dangerous Castle, among other inabilities, were, as old people in 
this country say, subjected to a spell — and one which renders it imposaibls 
for him to guide his conduct so as to afford pleasure to those whom be is 
most desirous to oblige. Not a groat many weeks since, whose eyes would 
have sparkled like Uiose of Sir Aymer de Valence at the proposal of a 
ecneral hunting-match after a now object of game ; and now wnat is his 
bearing when such sport is proposed, merely, I think, to disappoint my 
purpose of obliging him ? — a cold acquiescence drops half frozen from his 
lips, and he proposes to go to rouso the wild cattle with an air of gravity, 
as if he were undertaking a pilgrimage to the tomb of a martyr." 

" Not so. Sir John," answered the young knight. " In our present situa- 
tion wc stand conjoined in more charges than one, and although the greater 
and controlling trust is no doubt laid upon you as the elder and abler knight, 
yet still I feel that I myself have my own share of a serious responsibility. 
I trust, therefore, you will indulgently hear «iy opinion, and bear with it, 
even though it should appear to have relation to that part of our common 
charge which is more especially intrusted to your keeping. The dignity of 
knighthood, which I have the honour to share with you, the accolade laid 
on my shoulder by the royal Plantagenet, entitles me, methinks, to so much 
grace." 

" I cry you mercy," said the elder cavalier ; " I forgot how important a 
person I had before me, dubbed by King Edward himself, who was moved 
no duubt by special reasons to confer such an early honour ; and I certainly 
feel that I overstep my duty when I propose any thing that savours like idle 
sport to a person of such grave pretensions." 

** Sir John de Walton," retorted De Valence, " we have had something 
too much of this — let it stop here. All that I mean to say is, that in this 
wardship of Douj^las Castle, it will not bo by my consent, if any amuse- 
ment, wnich distinctly infers a relaxation of discipline, be unnecessarily 
engaged in, and especially such as compels us to summon to our assistance 
a number of the Scots, whose evil disposition towards us we well know ; nor 
will I, though my years have rendered mo liable to such suspicion, suffer 
any thing of this kind to be imputed to me ; and if unfortunately — thoo^ 
I am sure I know not why — we are in future to lay aside those bonds of 
familiar friendship which formerly linked us to each other, yet I see no 
reason why we should not bear ourselves in our necessary communications 
like knights and gentlemen, and put the best construction on each other's 
motives, since there can be no reason for imputing the worst to any thing 
that comes from either oC us." 

** You may be right. Sir Aymer de Valence," said the governor, bending 
stiffly : '* and since you say we are no longer bound to each other as friends, 
you may be certain, nevertheless, that I will never permit a hostile feeling, 




patron . 
if these circumstances are well weighed, they form a connexion which il 
would be difficult, at least for me, to break through. If you feel yourself, 
as you seem to intimate, less strictly tied by former obligations, you musi 
take jour own choice in fixine out reloLtlons towards each other." 
"i can only say," replied De \e\eiiQie« ^^ \)ki«X nv^ c^xAxiicX^ir^ ^i^jsjutlbf 
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be reeulated by your own ; and you, Sir John, cannot hope more devoutly 
than I do that our military duties may be fairly discharged, without inter- 
fering with our friendly intercourse." 

The knights here parted, after a conference which once or twice had very 
nearly terminated in a full and cordial explanation ; but still there was 
wanting one kind heartfelt word from either to break, as it were, the ice 
which was fast freezing upon their intercourse, and neither chose to be the 
first in making the necessary advances with suffioient cordiality, though 
each would have gladly done so, had the other appeared desirous of meet- 
ing it with the same ardour ; but their pride was too high, and prevented 
•iUier from saying what might at once nave put them upon an open and 
manly footing. They parted, therefore, without again returning to the 
fobject of the proposea diversion ; until it was afterwards resumed in a 
formal note, praying Sir Aymer de Valence to accompany the commandant 
dT Douglas Castle upon a solemn hunting-match, which had for its object 
the wila cattle of the neighbouring; dale. 

The time of meeting was appointed at six in the morning, beyond tho 
gate of the outer barricade ; and the chase was declared to be ended in tho 
•Aernoon, when the recheai should be blown beneath the great oak, known 
by the name of Sholto's Club, which stood a remarkable object, where 
IJouglas Dale was bounded by several scattered trees, the outskirts of the 
forest and hill countrv. The usual warning was sent out to the common 
people, or vassals of the district, which the^, notwithstanding their feeling 
of antipathy, received in general with delight, upon the groat Epicurean 
principle oicarpe diem, that is to say, in whatever circumstances it nappens 
to present itself, be sure you lose no recreation which life affords. A hunting- 
match has still its attractions, even though an English knight take his plea- 
Bare in the woods of the Douglas. 

It was no doubt afflicting to these faithful vassals, to acknowledge another 
lord than the redoubted Douglas, and to wait by wood and river at the com- 
mand of English officers, and in the company of their archers, whom they 
accounted their natural enemies. Still it was the only species of amuse- 
ment which had been permitted them for a long time, and they were not 
disposed to omit the rare opportunity of joining in it. The chase of the 
wolf, the wild boar, or even the timid stag, reauired silvan arms ; the wild 
cattle still more demanded this equipment or war-bows and shafts, boar- 
spears and sharp swords, and other tools of the chase similar to those used 
in actual war. Considering this, the Scottish inhabitants were seldom 
allowed to join in the chase, except under regulations as to number and 
anns, and especially in preserving a balance of force on the side of the 
JBUigUsh soldiers, which was very offensive to them. The greater part of 
the garrison was upon such occasions kept on foot, and several detachments, 
Ibrmed according to the governor's direction, were stationed in different 
poaitions in case any quarrel should suddenly break out. 
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Cl)a{ittr tilt Itntntjr. 

« 

The driTen thoroafch th« wood wtat; 

For to raJM the dwr; 
Bowmen bickered apon the bent. 

With their broad arrowi deer. 



The wykSe Uioroagh the woods 

On erery side shear ; 
Orehoands thorough the grovet ftent, 

for to kUl thir deer. 

Ballad or Cbitt Chao^ Old JBAt 

Thb appointed morning came in cold and raw, after the manner of Uui 
Scottish March weather. Dogs yelped, yawned, and shivered, and the 
huntsmen, though hardy and ch^rtul in expectation of the day's iport, 
twitched their mauds, or Lowland plaids, close to their throats, and looked 
with some dismay at the mists which floated about the horizon, now threat- 
ening to sink down on the peaks and ridges of prominent mountains, and 
now to shift their position under the influence of some of the unoertun 
gales, which rose and fell alternately, as they swept alon^ the valley. 

Nevertheless, the appearance of the whole formed, as is nsoal in almost 
all departments of the chase, a gay and a jovial spectacle. A brief tmce 
seemed to have taken place between the nations, and the ScotUsh people 
appeared for the time rather as exhibiting the sports of their moontams in 
a iriendly manner to the accomplished knights and bonny archers of Old 
England, than as performing a feudal service, neither easy nor dignified in 
itself, at the instigation of usurping neighbours. The figures of the cava- 
liers, now half seen, now exhibited fully, and at the height of strenooai 
exertion, according to the character of the dangerous and broken ground, 
particularly attracted the attention of the pedestrians, who, leading the don 
or beating the thickets, dislodged such objects of chase as they found in the 
dingles, and kept their eyes fixed upon their companions, rendered more re- 
markable from being mounted, and the speed at which they urged thur 
horses ; the disregard of all accidents being as perfect as Melton>Mowbray 
itself, or any other noted field of hunters of the present day, can exhibit 

The principles on which modern and ancient hunting were conducted, 
are, however, as different as possible. A fox, or even a bare is, in our own 
day, considered as a sufficient apology for a day's exercise to forty or fifty 
dogs, and nearly as many men ana horses; bat the anoient chase, even 
though not terminating, as it often did, in battle, carried with it objects mors 
important, and an interest immeasurably more stirring. If indeed one 
species of exercise can be pointed out as more universally exhilarating and 
engrossing Ihan others, it is certainly that of the chase. The poor ovei^ 
laboured drudge, who has served out his day of life, and wearied all hit 
energies in the service of his fellow-mortals — he who has been for many 
years the slave of agriculture, or (still worse) of manufactures, engaged in 
raising a single peck of corn from year to year, or in the monotonoos 
labours of the desk — can hardly remain dead to the general happiness when 
the chase sweeps past him with hound and horn, and for a moment feels all 
the exultation of the proudest cavalier who partakes the amusement. Let 
any one who has witnessed the sight recall to his imagination the vigour 
and lively interest which he has seen inspired into a viTl^e, including the 
oldest and feeblest of its inhabitants. In the words of Wordsworth, it iS| 
on such occasions, 

" Dp. TioiothT. up with your ^l»tf and awar. 
Not a aottl will reinuin in the Tillage lo-oajr ; 
The hare haa ^vvsi «xxa\«d from ^aLta\\V(»iL*% ^^oatids, 
JLnd Sktddaw \a iVatX wv\^ ^JhA «ri «1 x.^ VsvoaAik?' 
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Bat compare these inspiring sounds to the hurst of a whole feudal popula- 
tion enjoying the sport, whose lives, instead of being spent in the monoto- 
nous toil of modern avocations, have been agitated by the hazards of war, 
and of the chase, its near resemblance, and you must necessarily suppose 
that the excitation is extended, like a fire which catches to dry heath. To 
use the common expression, borrowed from another amusement, all is finh 
that comes in the net on such occasions. An ancient hunting-match (the 
nature of the carnage excepted) was almost equal to a modern battle, wnen 
the strife took place on the surface of a varied and unequal country. A 
whole district poured forth its inhabitants, who formed a ring of great 
extent, called technically, a tinchel, and, advancing and narrowing their 
eircle by degrees, drove before them the alarmed animals of every kind ; all 
and each of which, as they burst from the thicket or the moorland, were 
objects of the bow, the javelin, or whatever missile* weapons the hunters 
possessed ; while others were run down and worried by large greyhounds, 
or more frequently brought to bay, when the more important persons present 
claimed for themselves the pleasure of putting them to death witn their 
ehivalrous hands, incurring individually such danger as is inferred from a 
mortal contest even with the timid buck, when he is brought to the death- 
straggle, and has no choice but yielding his life or putting himself upon the 
defensive, by the aid of his splendid antlers, and with all the courage of 
deepair. 

The quantity of game found in Douglas Dale on this occasion was very 
oonsiderable, for, as already noticed, it was a long time^ since a hunting 
apon a great scale had been attempted under the jDouglasses themselves, 
wnose misfortunes had commenced several years before, with those of their 
coantry. The English garrison, too, had not sooner judged themselves 
strong or numerous enough to exercise these valued feudal privileges. In 
the meantime, the game increased considerably. The deer, the wild cattle, 
and the wild boars, lay near the foot of the mountains, and made frequent 
irruptions into the lower part of the valley, which in Douglas Dale bears no 
small resemblance to an oasis, surrounded by tangled woods, and broken 
moors, occasionally rocky, and showing large tracts of that bleak dominion 
to which wild creatures gladly escape when pressed by the neighbourhood 
of man. 

As the hunters traversed the spots which separated the field from the 
wood, there was always a stimulating uncertain^ what sort of game was to 
be found, and the marksman, with his bow readv bent, or his javelin poised, 
and his good and well-bitted horse thrown upAi its haunches, ready for a 
sadden start, observed watchfully what should rush from the covert, so that, 
were it deer, boar, wolf, wild cattle, or any other species of game, he might 
be in readiness. 

The wolf, which, on account of its ravages, was the most obnoxious of 
the beasts of prey, did not, however, supply the de^ee of diversion which 
his name promised; he usually fied far — in some instances many miles — 
before he took courage to turn to bay, and though formidable at such mo- 
ments, destroying both dogs and men by his terrible bite, yet at other times 
was rather despised for his cowardice. The boar, on the other hand, was a 
mnch more irascible and courageous animal. 

The wild cattle, the most formidable of all the tenants of the ancient 
Caledonian forest, were, however, to the English cavaliers, by far the most 
interesting objects of pursuit.* Altogether, the ringing of bugles, the 

* These Ball* are thai described bv Hector Boetias, concemiur whom he M71— ** la this wood (buinelj the 
CUedonian wood} were toiDetime white bulls, with cri.«p and Carting manes. like fierce honii; and thoofh 
dMy seemed meek and tame m the remanent iisure of their bodies, they were more wild than any other 
beasts, and had such hatred against the society snd company of men, Itet taej nerer came in the woods nor 
kMhes where they found any foot or hand thereof, and many days after tbtf Mk BoC of the herha t^ait. ^nvt^ 
tooohed or handlea by man. These bulls were so wild, that they wero ne^«v VilMA>nlb\i] i^vi^v vcA cx^.^'l 
Mbtmr. and so impatient, that B/ter they were taken they died fntm insnovt^^tvAte ^MfMC. ka waunx ^& ^^^ 
■an iarad0l tbe$e baUw, Umj rvmbtd mth rach Urhble press uvou bim \:baiX \:b«T «ndL\^i^>A>ia» -^"^^ 
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clattering of horses' hoofs, the lowing and bellowine of the enraged monn 
tain cattle, the sobs of deer mingled by throttling dogs, the wild shouts of 
exultation of the men, — made a chorus which extended far throagh the 
scene in which it arose, and seemed to threaten the inhabitants of the 
yalley even in its inmost recesses. 

During the course of the hunting, when a stag or a boar was expected, 
one of the wild cattle often came rushing forward, bearing down the young 
trees, crashing the branches in its progress, and in general diepersinewhafc- 
evcr opposition was presented to it by the hunters. Sir John de Walton 
was the only one of the chivalry of the party who individually succeeded 
in mastering one of these powerful animals. Like a Spanish tanridor, he 
bore down and killed with nis lance a ferocious bull ; two well-grown calves 
and throe kine were also slain, being unable to carry off the quantity of 
arrows, javelins, and olhor missiles, directed against them by the archers 
and drivers ; but many others, in spite of every endeavour to intercept 
them, escaped to their gloomy haunts in the remote skirts of the mountain 
called Cairntable, with their hides well feathered with those marks of human 
enmity. 

A large portion of the morning was spent in this way, until a particular 
blast from the master of the hunt announced that he had not forgot the 
discreet custom of the repast, which, on such occasions, was provided for 
upon a scale propordonod to the multitude who had been conyened to at- 
tend the sport. 

The blast peculiar to the time, assembled the whole party in an open 
space in a wood, Vhere their numbers had room and accommodation to sit 
down upon the green turf, the slain game affording a plentiful supply for 
roastine or broiling, an employment in which the lower class were all im- 
mediately engaged ; while puncheons and pipes, placed in readiness, and 
scientifically opened, supplied Gascoigne wine, and mighty ale, at the plea- 
sure of those who chose to appesd to them. 

The knights, whose rank did not admit of interferenoe, were seated by 



taking no foar of hoandt, sharp lances, or oUier moat peneUatnre weapooa.**— Bsetef, Ckrm. Se9L VoL L 
paee xxzis. 

I'he wild cattle of this breed, which are now onlv known in one manor in Baitlaad, tliat of ChiUiaflnm 
Castle, iu Northamberland, (the neat of the Earl of Tankerrille,} were, in the memory of nnon, stili weatmd 
in tliree places m Suutland, namely. PromlaDng. Cumbernauld, and the upper park at Hamtltoo nlaoF. sft 
all (>f which places, except the last, I beliere, thejr hare now been destroyed, on aoooaBt of their foaaty. 
Bat though those of modem days are remarkable for their white colour, with black roaxxtes, and ezhiMaif, 
in R small degree, the black raaue, about three or four mches long, by which the bolls m pairtiealar are d» 
Uii^unhed, they do not by any means come near the temfic description nTon as bv the aoaaist anthon^ 
which has niade some naturalists think that these animals should probably be referreo to a diflerent spcrias, 
though ponessing the same general hwits, and included m the same genus. Tha booaa, which are oftea 
discovered in Scottish mosses, oelong certainly to a race of animals much larger than Ihoae of Qiillinghain, 
which seldom grow to above 80 stone (of U lbs.), the general weight varying from 00 to 80 atona. Wa shooU 
be accounted very negligent by one ciass of readeis, did wa not record that tha beef funuabad bgr Umms tun la 
is of excellent flavour, and fluely martded. 

fl'he following is an extract from a letter received by Sir Walter Scott, soma time aftar tka pnblkatiaa «f 
the novel .— 

•* When It is wished to kill any of the cattle at Cbillingham, the keeper goes Into tha herd am hoiMbaek, 
in which way they are quite aoorssible, and singUng out his victim, takes aim with a large nfla-gmi. aad 
seldom fails in bringing uim down. If the poor animal makes much bellowing in his agony, ami eepeeuUf 
if the ground be stained with his blood, his companions become very fohooa, and are theouehrca, I beUeva. 
accessory to his death. After which, they fly off to a disunt part <» the park, and he ia drawn aw^ m a 
sledge. Lord 'Cankerville is very tenacious of these singular animals ; he wiU on no aooooot part with a 
living one. and hardly allows of a sofBcient number being killed, to leave pasturage lor tboae thai rmnsin 

" It happened on one occasion, three or four years ago, that a party visiting at tha casUa. amooa who« 
were some men of tsar, who had hunted boffiUoes in foreign parts, obtained pemissaon to do tha kaepat*i 
work, and shoot one of the wild cattle. They sallied out on horaebaek. and dniy aqaippad far the enter* 
prise, attacked their object. The poor animal reoeived several woands, but noog of them proviag Atel, ho 
retired befiire his pursuers, roaring with pain and rage, till, planting himself againsi a wall or trsa, he Aond 
at bay, offering a front of defiance. In this position the youthful heir of the castle. Lord Oasnlstoo. rode at 
to give him the fatal shot. Though warned of the danirer of approaching near to the enraged ammaL sad 



especially of firing without first having turned his horse s head m a direction to be readr fbr flight, he di^ 
chanted his piece ; but ere he oiuld turn his horse round to make his retreat, the raging boast had plunni 
his immense horns into its flank. The horse staggered and was near falling, hat recovariiM by a violeat 
effort, he extricated himself from his infonated pursuer, making off with all the speed ha wasting stmcth 
supplied, his entrails meanwhile dragging on the ground, till at length he frll. and died at the aamo * 



The animal was now cloee upon his rear, and the youna Lord would unqoeationabty have shansd ths taXm 

, deeming it full time to onnelude the rfay's dwwjssa, fired at C 



of his unhappy steed, had not tha keeper, deeming it full time to onnelude the dtn/'g tttftttmm, fired at tha 
instant. His shot brought tha beast to the ground, and running in with his large kni/e, ha pot a period ta hm 
existence. 

" Thi$ scene of gentlemanly patftima waa t\«w«A ttom «.\xin%\ c& x^aa «»«)» b^ Lady TaakerriUa airi ImT 
tpmnlv visitan. Such a ailuatioa for tha vatiCaia ot tha ionB%^t(^'<iiaaaa4^JBa^^nai.«Ki^aMA.*^ 
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tbemselTes, and ministered to by their squires and pages, to whom such 
menial services were not accounted disgraceful, but, on the contrary, a 
proper step of their education. The number of those distinguished persons 
seated upon the present occasion at the table of dais, as it was called, (in 
virtue of a canopy of green boughs with which it was overshadowed,) com- 
prehended Sir John de Walton, Sir Avmer de Valance, and some reverend 
brethren dedicated to the service of Saint Bride, who, though Scottish 
ecclesiastics, were treated with becoming respect by the English soldiers. 
One or two Scottish retainers, or vavasours, maintaining, perhaps in pru" 
dence, a suitable deference to the English knights, sat at the bottom of the 
table, and as many English archers, peculiarly respected by their superiors* 
were invited, according to the modern phrase, to the honours of the sitting. 

Sir John de Walton sat at the head of the table ; his eye, though it 
seemed to have no certain object, yet never for a moment remained station- 
ary, but glanced from one countenance to another of the ring formed by his 
guests, for such they all were, no doubt, though he himself could hardly 
have told upon what principle he had issued the invitations ; and even ap- 
parently was at a loss to think what, in one or two cases, had procured him 
the honour of their presence. 

One person in particular caught De Walton's eye, as having the air of a 
redoubted man-at-arms, although it seemed as if fortune had not of late 
smiled upon his enterprises. He was a tall raw-boned man, of an extremely 
rugeed countenance, and his skin, which showed itself through many a 
loophole in his dress, exhibited a complexion which must have endured all 
the varieties of an outlawed life ; and akin to one who had, according to 
the customary phrase, " ta'en 'the bent with Robin Bruce," in other words 
occupied the moors with him as an insurgent. Some such idea certainly 
crossed De Walton's mind. Yet the apparent coolness, and absence of 
alarm, with which the stranger sat at the board of an English officer, at the 
same time being wholly in his power, had much in it which was irrecon- 
cilable with any such suggestion. De Walton, and several of those about 
him, had in the course of the day observed that this tattered cavalier, the 
most remarkable parts of whose garb and equipments consisted of an old 
coat-of-mail and a rusted yet massive partisan about eight feet long, was 
possessed of superior skill in the art of hunting to any individual of their 
numerous party. The governor having looked at this suspicious figure 
until he had rendered Uie stranger aware of the special interest which he 
attracted, at length filled a goblet of choice wine, and requested him, as 
one of the best pupils of Sir Tristem who had attended upon the day's 
chase, to pledge him in a vintage superior to that supplied to the general 
company. 

" I suppose, however, sir," said De Walton, " you will have no objections 
to put off my challenge of a brimmer, until you can answer my pledge in 
Gasooigne wine, which grew in the king's own demesne, was pressed for 
his own lip, and is therefore fittest to be emptied to his majesty's health and 
prosperitv." 

'* One half of the island of Britain," said the woodsman, with great con^ 

Eosure, " will be of your honour's opinion ; but as I belong to the other 
alf, even the choicest liquor in Gascony cannot render that health accept- 
able to me." 

A murmur of disapprobation ran through the warriors present: the 
priests hung their heaos, looked deadly grave, and muttered their pater- 
nosters. 

•* You see, stranger," Said De Walton sternly, ** that your speech discomr ' 
poses the company." 

" It may be so," replied the man, in the same blunt tone ; " and it may 
happen that there is no harm in the speech notwit^tondAxi^" 
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"Do yoa consider that it is made in my preieDoe?'' answered Be 
Walton. 

" Yes, Sir Governor." 

"And have you thought what must be the necessary inference!" con« 
tinued Do Walton. 

*' I may form a round f^ess" answered the stranger, "what I might hare 
to fear, if your safe conduct and word of honour, when inviting me to this 
hunting, were less trustworthy than I know full well it really is. But I am 
your guest — ^your meat is even now passing my throat — ^yoar cap, filled with 
right good wine, I have just now quaffed on — and I would not fear the 
ranke8t Paynim infidel, if we stood in such relation together, much less an 
tEnglish knight. I tell you, besides, Sir Knight, you undervalue the wine* 
we have ^uaJed. The high flavour and contents of your cap, grow where 
it will, give me spirit to tell you one or two circumstances, which cold 
cautious sobriety would, in a moment like this, have left unsaid. Ton wish, 
I doubt not, to know who I am? My christian name is Michael — my sur- 
name is that of Turnbull, a redoubted clan, to whose honours, even in the 
field of hunting or of battle, I have added something. My abode is beneath 
the mountain of Kubieslaw, by the fair streams of Teviot. You are sur- 
prised that I know how to hunt the wild cattle, — I, who have made them 
my sport from infancy in the lonely forests of Jed and Southdean, and have 
killed more of them than you or any Englishman in your host ever saw, even 
if you include the doughty deeds of this day." 

The bold borderer made this declaration with the same proToking degree 
of coolness which predominated in his whole demeanour, and was indeed 
his principal attribute. His efiProntery did not fail to produce its effect upon 
Sir John De Walton, who instantly called out, " To arms I to arms ! — Secure 
the spy and traitor ! Ho ! pages and yeomen — ^William, Anthony, Bend-the- 
bow, and Greenleaf — seize the traitor, and bind him with your bow-string 
and dog-leashes — bind him, I say, until the blood start from beneath his 
nails 1" 

" Here is a goodly summons !" said Turnbull, with a sort of horselaugh. 
" Were I as sure of being answered by twenty men I could name, there would 
be small doubt of the upshot of this day." 

The archers thickened around the hunter, yet laid no hold on him, none 
of them being willing to be the first who broke the peace proper to the 
occasion. 

" Tell me," said De Walton, "thou traitor, for what waitest thou here?" 

" Simply and solely," said the Jed forester, " that I may deliver up to the 
Douglas the castle of his ancestors, and that I may ensure thee. Sir English- 
man, the payment of thy deserts, by cutting that very throat which thou 
makest such a brawling use of." 

At the same time, perceiving that the yeomen were crowding behind him 
to carry their lord's commands into execution so soon as they should be 
reiterated, the huntsman turned himself short round upon those who ap 
penred about to surprise him, and having, by the suddenness of the action, 
induced them to step back a pace, he proceeded — " Yes, John de Walton, my 
purpose was ere now to have put thee to death, as one whom I find in pos- 
session of that castle and territory which belong to my master, a knight 
much more worthy than thyself; but I know not why I have paused — thou 
hast given me food when I nave hungered for twenty-fouc hours, I have not 
therefore had the heart to pay thee at advantage as thou hast deserved. 
Begone from this place and country, and take the fair warning of a foe; thou 
' hast constituted thyself the mortal enemy of this people, and there are those 
among them who have seldom been injured or defied with impunity. Take 
no care in searching after me, it will be in vain, — until I meet thee at a 
time which will come at my pleasure, not thine. Push not your inquisition 
into cruelty, to discover by wbal meBkDLBl\x^"s^ ^wiw^ltssx^tsa It is impot- 
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Bible for 3roa to learn ; and with this friendly advice, look at me and take 
your leave, for although we shall one day meet, it may be long ere I see yoo 
again." , 

De Walton remained silent, hoping that his prisoner, (for he saw no 
chance of his escaping,) might, in his communicative humour, drop some 
mose information, and was not desirous to precipitate a fray with which the 
scene was likely to conclude, unconscious at the same time of the advantage 
which he thereby gave the daring hunter. 

As Turnbull concluded his sentence, he made a sudden spring backwards, 
which carried him out of the circle formed around him, and before they were 
aware of his intentions, at once disappeared among the underwood. 

" Seize him — seize him T' repcatea De Walton ; *' let us have him at least 
at our discretion, unless the earth has actually swallowed him." 

This indeed appeared not unlikely, for near the place where Turnbull 
had made the spring, there yawned a steep ravine, into which he plunged, 
and descended by the assistance of branches, bushes, and copsewood, 
until he reached the bottom, where he found some road to the outokirte of 
the forest, through which he made his escape, leaving the most expert 
woodsmen among the pursuers totally at fault, and unable to trace hiB 
footsteps. 
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This interlude carried some confusion into the proceedings of the hunt, 
thus suddenly surprised by the apparition of Michael Turnbull, an armed 
and avowed follower of the House of Douglas, a sieht so little to be expected 
in the territory where his master was held a rebel and a bandit-, and where 
he himself must have been well known to most of the peasantry present. 
The circumstance made an obvious impression on the English chivalry. 
Sir John de Walton looked grave and thoughtful, ordered the hunters to be 
assembled on the spot, and directed his soldiers to commence a strict search 
among the persons who had attended the chase, so as to discover whether 
Turnbull had any companions among them ; but it was too late to make 
that enquirjr in the strict fashion which De Walton directed. 

The Scottish attendante on the chase, when they beheld that the hunting, 
under pretence of which they were called together, was interrupted for the 
purpose of laying hands upon their persons, and subjecting them to ex- 
amination, took care to suit their answers to the questions put to them ; in 
a word, they kept their own secret, if they had any. Many of them, con- 
scious of being the weaker party, became afraid of foul play, slipt away 
from the places to which they had been appointed, and left the bunting- 
match like men who conceived they had been invited with no friendly 
intent. Sir John de Walton became aware of the decreasing numbers of 
the Scottish — their ^adual disappearance awakening in the English knight 
that degree of suspicion which bad of late become nis peculiar character- 
istic. 

" Take, I pray thee," said he to Sir A^mer de Valence, " as many men- 
at-arms as thou canst get together in five minutes' space, and at least a 
hundred of the mounted archers, and ride as fast as thou canst, without 
permitting them to straggle from thy standard, to reinforce the garrison of 
Douglas ; for I have my own thoughts what may have been attempted on 
the castle, when we observe with our own eyes such a no^^ ^i \x<^\\i^^t% V^xii^ 
assembled." 

2a 
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" With reverence, Sir John," replied Aymer, " you nboot in this matter 
rather beyond the mark. That the Scottisn peasants have had bad thoughts 
a^inst us, I will bo the last to deny ; but, long debarred from any silvan 
sport, you cannot wonder at their crowding to any diversion by wood or 
river, and still less at their being easily alarmed as to the certainty of the 
safe footing on which they stand with us. The least rough usage is likely 
to strike them with fear, and with the desire of escape, and so" 

" And so," said Sir John de Walton, who had listened with a degree of 
impatience scarce consistent with the grave and formal politeness which 
one knieht was accustomed to bestow upon another, " and so I would raUier 
see Sir Aymer de Valence busy his horse's heels to execute mj orders, than 
give his tongue the trouble of impugning them." 

At this sharp reprimand, all present looked at each other with in^ca- 
tions of marked displeasure. Sir Aymer was highly offended, but saw it 
was no time to indulge in reprisal. He bowed until the feathei^which was 
in his barret-cap mingled with his horse's mane, and without reply — ^for he 
did not even choose to trust his voice in reply at the moment — headed a 
considerable body of cavalry by the straightest road back to the Castle of 
Douglas. 

When he came to one of those eminences from which he could observe 
the massive and complicated towers and walls of the old fortress, with the 
glitter of the broad lake which surrounded it on three sides, he felt much 
pleasure at the sight of the fpeat banner of England, which streamed from 
the highest part of the building. " I knew it," he internally said ; '* I was 
certain that Sir John de Walton had become a very woman in the indul- 
gence of his fears and suspicions. Alas ! that a situation of responsibility 
should so much have altered a disposition which I have known so noble and 
so knightly 1 By this good day, I scarce know in what manner I should 
demean me when thus publicly rebuked before the garrison. Certainly he 
deserves that I should, at some time or other, let him understand, that how- 
ever he may triumph in the exercise of his short-lived command, yet, when 
man is to meet with man, it will puzzle Sir John de Walton to show him- 
self the superior of Aymer do Valence, or perhaps to establish himself as 
his equal. But if, on the contrary, his fears, however fantastic, are sincere 
at the moment he expresses them, it becomes me to obey punctually com- 
mands which, however absurd, are imposed in consequence of the governor's 
belief that they are rendered necessary by the times, and not inventions 
designed to vex and domineer over his officers in the indulgence of his offi- 
cial powers. I would I knew which is the true statement of the case, and 
whether the once famed De Walton is become afraid of his enemies more 
than fits a knight, or makes imaginary doubts the pretext of tyranniztn? 
over his friend. I cannot say it would make much uifference to me, but I 
would rather have it that the man I once loved had turned a petty tyrant 
than a weak-spirited coward ; and I would be content that he Boould study 
to vex me, rather than be afraid of his own shadow." 

With these ideas passing in his mind, the young knight crossed the 
causeway which traversed the piece of water that fed the moat, and, passing 
under the strongly fortified gateway, gave strict orders for letting down the 
portcullis, and elevating the drawbridge, even at the appearance of De 
Walton's own standard before it 

A slow and guarded movement from the hunting-ground to the Castle of 
Douglas, gave the governor ample time to recover bis temper, and to forest 
that his young friend had shown less alacrity than usual in obeying his 
commands. He was even disposed to treat as a jest the length of time and 
extreme degree of ceremony with which every point of niartial discipline 
was observed on his own re-admission to the castle, though the raw air of a 
wet spriDs evening whistled around. \i\& o^TkMw«heltered person, and those 
of hiM foiiowen, as they i7a\\«d \>Qtot« X);!^ <2»aM^ ^\a ^^t^^ vuSoaa^ of 
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pa89-word8, the delivery of keys, and all the bIow minuti® attendant upon 
the movements of a garrison in a well-guarded fortress. 

** Gome,'' said he to an old knight, who was peevishly blaming the lieu- 
tenant-governor, "it was my own fault; I spoke but now to Aymcr de 
Valence with more authoritative emphasis than his newly-dubbed dignity 
was pleased with, and this precise style of obedience is a piece of not un- 
natural and very paidonable revenge. Well, we will owe him a return, Sir 
Philip — shall we not? This is not a night to keep a man at the gate." 

This dialogue, overheard by some of the squires and pages, was bandied 
about from one to another, until it entirely lost the tone of good-humour in 
which it was spoken, and the offence was one for which Sir John de Walton 
and old Sir Pnilip ^vere to meditate revenge, and was said to have been 
represented by the governor as a piece of mortal and intentional offence on 
the part of his subordinate officer. 

Thus an increasing feud went on from day to day between two warriors, 
who, with no just cause of quarrel, had at heart every reason to esteem and 
love each other. It became visible in the fortress even to those of the lower 
rank, who hoped to gain some consequence by intermingling in the species 
of emulation produced by the jealousy of the commanding officers — an 
emulation which may take place, indeed, in the present day, but can hardly 
have the same sense of wounded pride and jealous dignity attached to it, 
which existed in times when the personal honour of knighthood rendered 
those who possessed it jealous of every punctilio. 

So many little debates took place between the two knights, that Sir Aymer 
de Valence thought himself under the necessity of writing to his uncle and *" 
namesake, the Earl of Pembroke, stating that his officer, Sir John de Walton, 
had unfortunately of late taken some degree of prejudice against him, and 
that after having borne with many provoking instances of nis displeasure, 
he was now compelled to request that his place of service should be changed 
from the Castle of Douglas, to wherever honour could be acquired, and time 
might be given to put an end to his present cause of complaint against his 
commanding officer. Through the whole letter, ^oung Sir Aymer was parti- 
cularly cautious how he expressed his sense of Sir John de Walton's jealousy 
or severe usage ; but such sentiments are not easily concealed, and in spite 
of him an air of displeasure glanced out from several passa^s, and indicated 
his discontent with his uncle's old friend and companion in arms, and with 
the sphere of military duty which his uncle had himself assigned him. 

An accidental movement among the English troops brought Sir Aymer 
an answer to his letter sooner than he could have hoped for at that iifae of 
day, in the ordinary course of correspondence, which was then extremely 
slow and interrupted. 

Pembroke, a rigid -old warrior, entertained the most partial opinion of Sir 
John de WaJton, who was a work as it were of his own hands, and was 
indignant to find that his nephew, whom he considered as a mere boy, 
elated by having had the dignity of knighthood conferred upon him at an 
age unusually early, did not absolutely coincide with him in this opinion. 
He replied to him, accordingly, in a tone of high displeasure, and expressed 
himself as a person of rank would write to a youne and dependent kinsman 
upon the duties of his profession ; and, as he gathered his nephew's cause 
or complaint from his own letter, he conceived that he did him no injustice 
in making it slighter than it really was. He reminded the joung man that 
the study of chivalry consisted in the faithful and patient discharge of mili- 
tary service, whether of high or low degree, according to the circumstances 
in which war placed the champion. Th&p above all, the post of danger, 
which Douglas Castle had been termed by common consent, was also the 
post of honour ; and that a young man should be cautious how he incurred 
the supposition of being desirous of quittine hia ^^^''^^ \icm»v>xtiX\^ ^^\&!^ 
mand, Deesose he waa tired of the discij^me oi % u^^ar;} ^^ofts^f^ ^^ 
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renowned as Sir John de Walton. Much also thero was, as was natural in 
a letter of that time, concerning the duty of young men, whether in council 
or in arms, to be guided implicitly by their elders ; and it was observed, 
with justice, that the commanding officer, who had put himself into the 
situation of being responsible with his honour, if not his life, for the event 
of the siege or blockade, might, justly, and in a degree more than common, 
claim the implicit direction of the whole defence. lastly, Pembroke re- 
minded his nephew that he was, in a great measure, dependent upon the 
report of Sir John do Walton for the character which he was to sustain ia 
after life ; and reminded him, that a few actions of headlong and incon 
sidcrate valour would not so firmly found his military reputation, as months 
and years spent in regular, humble, and steady obedience to the commands 
which the governor of Douglas Castle might think necessary in so dangerous 
a conjuncture. 

This missive arrived within-so short a time afler the despatch of the letter 
to which it was a reply, that Sir Aymer was almost tempted to suppose that 
his uncle had some mode of corresponding with De Walton, unknown tc 
the young knight himself, and to the rest of the garrison. And as the earl 
alluded to some particular displeasure which had been exhibited by De 
Valence on a late trivial occasion, his uncle's knowledge of this, and other 
minutiae, seemed to confirm his idea that his own conduct was watched in a 
manner which he did not feel honourable to himself, or dignified on the part 
of his relative ; in a word, he conceived himself exposed to that sort of 
surveillance of which, in all a^cs, the young have accused the old. It hardly 
needs to say that the admonition of the Earl of Pembroke greatly chafed 
the fiery spirit of his nephew ; insomuch, that if the earl hod wished to 
write a letter purposely to increase the prejudices which he desired to put 
an end to, he could not have made use of terms better calculated for that 
effect 

The truth was, that the old archer, Gilbert Greenleaf, had, without the 
knowledge of the young knight, gone to Pembroke's camp, in Ayrshire, and 
was recommended by Sir John de Walton to the earl, as a person who could 
give such minute information respecting Aymer de Valence, as be might 
desire to receive. The old archer was, as we have seen, a formalist, and 
when pressed on some points of Sir Aymer de Valence's discipline, he did 
not hesitate to throw out hints, which, connected with those in the knight's 
letter to his uncle, made the severe old earl adopt too implicitly the idea 
that his nephew was indulging a spirit of insubordination, and a sense of 
impatience under authority, most dangerous to the character of a young 
soldier. A little explanation might have produced a complete agreement 
in the sentiments of both ; but for this, fate allowed neither time nor oppor- 
tunity ; and the old earl was unfortunately induced to become a party, 
instead of a negotiator, in the quarrel, 

"And b7 d«ci«ion mora embroird Um fnjr.** 

Sir John de Walton soon perceived, that the receipt of Pembroke's letter 
did not in any respect alter the cold ceremonious conduct of his lieutenant 
towards him, which limited their intercourse to what their situation ren- 
dered indispensable, and exhibited no advances to any more frank or inti- 
mate connexion. Thus, as may sometimes be the case between officers in 
their relative situations even at the present day, they remained in that cold 
stiff degree of official communication, in which their intercourse was limited 
to as few expressions as the respective duties of their situation absolutely 
demanded. Such a state of misunderstanding is, in fact, worse than a 
downright quarrel ; — the latter may be explained or apologiied for, or 
become the subject of mediation ; but in such a case as the former, an 
iclaircissenient is as unlikeVy to taVo -^Xtvcti ^a ^ ^tsti^T^V ^tv^ci^ment between 
two ormieB which haTe taken up atc\>ii^ ^^toivvN^ ^^vcvx^^xA^TLXncsi^iBAse!^ 
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Duty, however, obliged the two principal persons in the garrison of Douglas 
Cnstle to be often together, when they were so far from seeking an oppor 
tunity of making up matters, that they usually reviTed ancient subjects of 
debate. 

It was upon such an occasion that De Walton, in a very formal manner, 
asked De Valence in what capacity, and for how long time, it was hit 
pleasure that the minstrel, called Bertram, should remain at the castle. 

" A week," said the governor, " is certainly long enough, in this time and 
place, to express the hospitality due to a minstrel." 

" Certainly," refjlied the voung man, '* I have not interest enough in the 
subject to form a single wish upon it." 

** In that case," resumed De Walton, '* I shall request of this person to 
cut short his visit at the Castle of Douglas." 

** 1 know no particular interest," replied Aymer de Valence, ** which I 
can possibly have in this man's motions. He is here under pretence of 
-making some researches afler the writings of Thomas of Erceldoun, called 
the Rhymer, which he says are infinitely curious, and of which there is a 
volume in the old Baron's study, saved somehow from the flames at the last 
conflagration. This told, you know as much of hb errand as I do ; and if 
you hold the presence of a wandering old man, and the neighbourhood of a- 
boy, dangerous to the castle under your charge, you will no doubt do well 
to dismiss them — it will cost but a word of your mouth." 

" Pardon me," said De Walton ; ** the minstrel came here as one of your 
retinue, and I could not, in fitting courtesy, send him away without your 
leave." 

" I am sorry, then," answered Sir Aymer, '' in my turn, that yon did not 
mention your purpose sooner. I never entertained a dependent, vassal or 
servant, whose residence in the castle I would wish to have prolonged a 
moment beyond your honourable pleasure." 

" I am sorry," said Sir John de Walton, 'Hhat we two have of late grown 
so extremely courteous that it is difficult for us to understand each other. 
This minstrel and his son come from we know not where, and are bound wo 
know not whither. There is a report among some of your escort, that thii 
fellow Bertram upon the way had the audacity to impugn, even to your face, 
the Ring of England's right to the crown of Scotland, and that he debated 
the point with you, while your other attendants were desired by you to keep 
behind and out of hearing." *' 

** Uah 1" said Sir Aymer, ** do you mean to found on that circumstance 
any charge against my loyalty ? I pray you to observe, that such an aver- 
ment would touch mine honour, which I am ready and willing to defend to 
the last gasp." 

" No doubt of it, Sir Knight," answered the governor ; '' but it is the 
strolling minstrel, and not the high-born English knight, against whom the 
charge is brought. Well ! the minstrel comes to this castle, and he inti- 
mates a wish that his son should be allowed to take up his quarters at the 
little old convent of Saint Bride, where two or three Scottish nuns and 
friars are still permitted to reside, most of them rather out of respect to 
their order, than for any good will which the^ are supposed to bear the 
English or their sovereign. It may also be noticed that his leave was pur- 
chased by a larger sum of money, if my information be correct, than is 
usually to be found in the purses of travelling minstrels, a class of wan- 
derers alike remarkable for their poverty and tor their genius. What do 
you think of all this V 

" I ?" — replied De Valence ; ** I am happy t\|at my situation, as a soldier, 
under command, altogether dispenses with my thinking of it at all. My 
post, as lieutenant of your castle, is such, that if I can manage matters bo 
as to call my honour and my soul my own, I moat UiVDkXScASd Q^)jC(A ^"as^"^^ 

VoL-XU.— 20 2a2 
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of free-will is left at m j command ; and I promise joa shall not hare agjui 
to reprove, or send a bad report of me to my uncle, on that accoant." 

*' This is beyond sufferance I'' said Sir tJohn de Walton half aside, and 
then proceeded aloud — " Do not, for Ileaven's sake, do jonrself and me the 
injustice of supposing that I am endeavouring to gain an advantage ovei 
you by these questions. Recollect, young knight, that when you evade 
giving your commanding officer your aavice when required, yoa fail as much 
m point of duty, as if you declined affording him the assistance of your 
sword and lance." 

*' Such being the case," answered De Valence, " let me know plainly on 
what matter it is that you require my opinion ? I will deliver it plainly, and 
stand by the result, even if 1 should have the misfortune (a crime unpar- 
donable in so young a man, and so inferior an officer) to differ from that of 
Sir John de Walton." 

" I would ask you then, Sir Knight of Valence," answered the governor, 
" what is your opinion with respect to this minstrel, Bertram, and whether 
the suspicions respecting him and his son are not such as to call upon 
me, in performance of my duty, to put them to a close examination, with 
the question ordinary and extraordinary, as is usual in such cases, and 
to expel them not only from the castle, but from the whole territory of 
Douglas Dale, under pain of scourging, if they be again found wandering 
in these parts ?" 

*' You ask me my opinion," said De Valence, " and you shall have it, Sir 
Knight of Walton, and freely and fairly, as if matters stood betwixt us on 
a footing as friendly as they ever did. I agree with you, that most of those 
who in this day profess the science of minstrelsy, are altogether unqualified 
to support the higher pretensions of that noble order. Minstrels by right, 
are men who have dedicated themselves to the noble occupation of cele- 
bratiDg knightly deeds and generous principles ; it is in their verse that the 
valiant knight is handed down to fame, and the poet has a right, nay is 
bound, to emulate the virtues which he praises. The looseness of the times 
has diminished the consequence, and impaired the morality of this class of 
wanderers ; their satire and their praise are now too oflen distributed on no 
other principle than love of gain ; yet let us hope that there are still among 
them some who know, and also willingly perform, their duty. My own 
opinion is that this Bertram holds himself as one who has not shared in 
the degradation of his brethren, nor bent the knee to the mammon of the 
times ; it must remain with you, sir, to judge whether such a person, 
honourably and morally disposed, can cause any danger to the Castle of 
Douglas. But believing, from the sentiments he has manifested to me, that 
he is incapable of playing the part of a ft-aitor, I must strongly remonstrate 
against his being punished as one, or subjected to the torture within the 
walls of an English garrison. I should blush for my country, if it required 
of us to inflict such wanton misery upon wanderers, whose sole fault is 
poverty ; and your own knightly sentiments will suggest more than would 
become me to state to Sir John de Walton, unless in so far as is necessary 
to apologize for retaining my own opinion." 

Sir John de Walton's dark brow was stricken with red when he heard an 
opinion delivered in opposition to his own, which plainly went to stigmatiie 
his advice as ungenerous, unfeeling, and unknightly. lie made an effort to 

E reserve his temper while he thus replied with a degree of calmness. " Yoa 
ave given your opinion. Sir Aymor de Valence ; and that you have given 
it openly and bolaly, without regard to my own, I thank yon. It is not 
quite so clear that I am obliged to defer my own sentiments to yours, in 
case the rules on which I hold my office — the commands of the king — and 
the observations which I may personally have made, shall recommend to 
me a different line of conduct {rv>m X.VMvlvVvVcVi'^QkW think it right to suggest" 
Do IKaiton bowed, in concluaim, \»\\A\ Qcc^V.)ac'^Nvx>i \ wsA^^ iw«i^>m\-^V. 
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retarring tbe reverence with exactly the same degree of stiff formality, 
tuiked whether there were any particular orders respecting his duty in the 
castle ; and having received an answer in the negative took his departure. 

Sir John de Wsuton, after an expression of impatience, as if disappointed 
at finding that the advance which he had made towards an explanation with 
his young friend had proved unexpectedly abortive, composed his brow as 
if to deep thought, ana walked several times to and fro m the apartment, 
considering what course he was to take in these circumstances. "It is hard 
to censure him severely," he said, " when I recollect that, on first entering 
upon life, my own thoughts and feelings would have been the same with 
those of this giddy and hot-headed, but generous boy. Now prudence 
teaches me to suspect mankind in a thousand instances where perhaps there 
is not sufficient ground. If I am disposed to venture my own honour and 
fortune, rather than an idle travelling minstrel should suffer a little pain, 
which at all events I might make up to him by money, still, have I a right 
to run the risk of a conspiracy against the king, and thus advance the 
treasonable surrender of the Castle of Douglas, for which I know so many 
schemes are formed ; for which, too, none can be imagined so desperate but 
agents will be found bold enough to undertake the execution ? A man who 
holds my situation, although the slave of conscience, ought to learn to set 
aside those false scruples which assume the appearance of flowing from our 
own moral feeling, whereas they are in fact instilled by the suggestion of 
affected delicacy. I will not, I swear by Heaven, be infected by the follies 
of a boy, such as Aymer ; I will not, that I may defer to his caprices, lose 
all that love, honour, and ambition can propose, for the reward of twelve 
months' service, of a nature the most watchtul and unpleasant. I will go 
straight to my point, and use the ordinary precautions in Scotland which I 
should employ in Normandy or Qascoigny. — What hoi page I who waits 
there ?" 

One of his attendants replied to his summons — "Seek me out Qilberi 
Greenleaf the archer, and tell him I would speak with him touching the 
two bows and the sheaf of arrows, concerning which I gave him a commis- 
sion to Ayr." 

A few minutes intervened after the order was given, when the archex 
entered, holding in his hand two bow-staves, not yet fashioned, and a num- 
ber of arrows secured together with a thong. He bore the mysterious looks 
of one whose apparent business is not of very great consequence, but is 
meant as a passport for other affairs which are in themselves of a secret 
nature. Accordingly, as the knight was silent, and afforded no other open- 
ing for Greenleaf, uiat judicious negotiator proceeded to enter upon sucn as 
was open to him. 

" Here are the bow-staves, noble sir, which you desired me to obtain while 
I was at Ayr with the Earl of Pembroke's army. Thev are not so good as 
I could have wished, yet are perhaps of better quality than could have been 
procured by any other than a fair judge of the weapon. The Earl of Pem- 
oroke's whole camp are frantic mad in order to procure real Spanish staves 
from the Groyne, and other ports in Spain ; but though two vessels laden 
with such came into the port of Ayr, said to be for the King's army, yet I 
believe never one half of them have come into English hands. These two 

S-ew in Sherwood, which having been seasoned since the time of Robin 
ood, are not likely to fail either m strength or in aim, in so strong a hand, 
and with so just an eye, as those of the men who wait on your worship." 

"And who has got the rest, since two ships' cargoes of new bow-staves 
are arrived at Ayr, and thou with difficulty hast only procured me two old 
ones 7" said the governor. 

" Faith, I pretend not skill enough to know," answered Greenleaf, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. "Talk there is of plots in that country aa nv^VL^&\i^t^« 
It is said that their Bruce, and the rest of \i\aldun&«&^\B\ATA^\!bK«^^&a^* 
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came, and that the outlawed king proposes to land near Tarnberrj, earl^ 
m summer, with a number of stout kernes from Ireland ; and no doubt the 
men of his mock earldom of Garrick are getting them readj with bow and 
spear for so hopeful an undertaking. I reckon that it will not cost as the 
expense of more than a few score of sheayes of arrows to put all that matter 
to rights." 

" Do you talk then of conspiracies in this part of the oonntir. Green- 
leaf?" said De Walton. " I know you are a sa^acioos fellow, well bred for 
many a day to the use of the bent stick and string, and will not allow sach 
a practice to go on under thy nose, without taking notice of it.'' 

" I am old enough. Heaven knows,'' said Qreenleaf, '*and hare had good 
experience of these Scottish wars, and know well whether these native &ots 
are a people to be trusted to by knight or yeoman. Sa^ they are a false gene- 
ration, and say a good archer told you so, who, with a lair aim, seldom missed 
a handsbreadth of the white. Ah! sir, your honour knows how to deal with 
them — ride them strongly, and rein them hard, — you are not like those 
simple novices who imagine that all is to be done by gentleness, and wish 
to parade themselves as courteous and generous to those faithless mountain- 
eers, who never, in the course of their lives, knew any tincture either of 
oourtcousness or generosity." 

" Thou alludest to some one," said the governor, *' and I charge thee, 
Gilbert, to be plain and sincere with me. Thou knowest, metbinks, that in 
trusting me thou wilt come to no harm ?" 

" It IS true, it is true, sir," said the old remnant of the wars, carrying his 
hand to his brow, " but it were imprudent to communicate all the remarks 
which float through an old man's brain in the idle moments of such a garri- 
son as this. One stumbles unawares on fantasies, as well as realities, and 
thus one gets, not altogether undeservedly, the character of a tale-bearer 
and mischief-maker among his comrades, and methinks I would not will- 
ingly fall under that accusation." 

"Speak frankly to me," answered De Walton, "and have no fear of being 
misconstrued, whosoever the conversation may concern." 

" Nay, in plain truth," answered Gilbert, " I fear not the greatness of 
this young knight, being, as I am, the oldest soldier in the garrison, and 
having drawn a bow-string long and many a day ere he was weaned from 
his nurse's breast." 

** It is, then," said De Walton, " my lieutenant and friend, Aymer de 
Valence, at whom your suspicions point?" 

" At nothing," replied the archer, ** touching the honour of the Toong 
knight himself, who is as brave as the sword he wears, and, his youth con- 
sidered, stands high in the roll of English chivalry ; but he is young, as 
your worship knows, and I own that in the choice of his company he dis- 
turbs and alarms me." 

"Why, you know, Greenleaf," answered the governor, "that in the leisnra 
of a garrison a knight cannot always confine his sports and pleasures among 
those of his own rank, who are not numerous, ana may not oe so gamesome 
or fond of frolic, as he would desire them to be." 

" I know that well," answered the archer, " nor would I say a word con- 
cerning your honour^s lieutenant for joining any honest fellows, however 
inferior their rank, in the wrestling ring, or at a bout of quartcrstaff. Bat 
if Sir Aymer do Valence has a fondness for martial tales of former days, me- 
thinks he had better learn them from the ancient soldiers who have followed 
Edward the First, whom God assoilzie, and who have known before his time 
the Barons' wars and other onslaughts, in which the knights and archers 
of merry England transmitted so many gallant actions to be recorded by 
fame; this truly, I say, were more beseeming the Earl of Pembroke's 
nephew, than to see him closet himself day after day with a strolling min- 
Btrol, who gains hia livelihood b^ iQQ\tin^ia»na«iA& va^^M^^ \a amoh young 
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men as are fond enough to believe him, of whom hardly any one knows 
whether he be English or Scottish in his opinions, and still less can anj one 
pretend to say whether he is of English or Scottish birth, or with what 
purpose he lies lounging about this castle, and is left free to communicate 
every thing which passes within it to those old mutterers of matins at St. 
Bride's, who say with their tongues God save King Edward, but pray in 
their hearts God save King Robert the Bruce. Such a communication 1m 
can easily carry on by means of his son, who lies at Saint Bride's cell, u 
your worship knows, under pretence of illness/' 

"How do vou say?" exclaimed the governor, "under pretence? — is he 
not then really indisposed V* 

" Nay, he may be sick to the death for aught I know,'' said the archer ; 
" but if so, were it not then more natural that the father should attend his 
son's sick-bed, than that he should be ranging about this castle, where one 
eternally meets him in the old Baron's study, or in some comer, where you 
least expect to find him V 

** If he has no lawful object," replied the knight, '* it might be as yoa 
say ; but he is said to be in quest of ancient poems or prophecies of Merlin, 
of the Rhymer, or some other old bard ; and in truth it is natural for him 
to wish to enlarge his stock of knowledge and power of giving amusement, 
and where should he find the means save in a study filled with ancient 
books?" 

** No doubt," replied the archer, with a sort of dry civil sneer of incre- 
dulity ; " I have seldom known an insurrection in Scotland but that it was 
prophesied by some old forgotten rhyme, conjured out of dust and cobwebs, 
for the sake of giving courage to these North Country rebels, who durst not 
otherwise have abidden the whistling of the grey-goose shall ; but curled 
heads are hasty, and, with license, even your own train. Sir Knight, retains 
too much of the fire of youth for such uncertain times as the present." 

" Thou hast convinced me, Gilbert Greenleaf, and I will look into this 
man's business and occupation more closely than hitherto. This is no time 
to peril the safety of a royal castle for the sake of afiecting generosity 
towards a man of whom we know so little, an4 to whom, till we receive a 
▼ery full explanation, we may, without doing him injustice, attach grave 
suspicions. Is he now in the apartment called the Baron's study ?" 

** Your worship will bo certain to find him there," replied Greenleaf. 

" Then follow me, with two or three of thy comrades, and keep out of 
sight, but within hearing ; it may be necessary to arrest this man." 

** My assistance," said the old archer, ** shali be at hand when you call, 
but" 

*' But what ?" said the knight ; " I hope I am not to find doubts and dis- 
obedience on all hands?" 

** Certainly not on mine," replied Greenleaf; " I would only remind your 
worship that what I have said was a sincere opinion expressed in answer to 
your worship's question ; and that, as Sir Aymer de Valence has avowed 
himself the patron of this man, I would not willingly be left to the hazard 
of his revenge." 

*• Pshaw 1" answered De Walton, " is Aymer de Valence ^vemor of this 
castle, or am I ? or to whom do you imagine you are responsible for answer- 
ing such questions as I may put to you ?" , 

*' Nay," replied the archer, secretly not displeased at seeing De Walton 
show some little jealousy of his own authority, " believe me. Sir Knight, 
that I know n^y own station and your worship's, and that I am not now to 
be told to whom I owe obedience." - 

" To the study, then, and let us find the man,'' said the governor. 

*' A fine matter, indeed," subjoined Greenleaf, following him, " that your 
worship should have to go in person to look after th^ qxi^a^i ^1 ^^ "^^a^ ^k\. 
individuaL But jonr honour is rif^i; these mul«Vxe^& ex^ ^SVs^ V^^^^'^^ 
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and possess the newer of making their escape by means which borrel* folk 
like myself are aisposed to attribute to necromancy." 

Without attending to these last words, Sir John de Walton set forth 
.towards the study, walking at a quick pace, as if this conversation had 
augmented his desire to find himself in possession of the person of the 
suspected minstrel. 

TraTcrsing the anoient passages of the castle, the goyemor had no difiB- 
eolty in reaching the study, which was strongly yaulted with stone, and 
furnished with a sort of iron cabinet, intended for the presenration of articles 
and papers of yalue, in case of fire. Here he found the minstrel seated at 
a small table, sustaining before him a manuscript', apparently of great anti- 
quity, from which he seemed engaged in making extracts. The windows 
of the room were yery small, and still showed some traces that they had 
originally been glazed with a painted history of Saint Bride — another mark 
of the devotion of the great family of Douglas to their tatelar saint. 

The minstrel, who had seemed deeply wrapped in the contemplation of 
his task, on being disturbed by the unlookea-for entrance of Sir John de 
Walton, rose with every mark of respect and humility, and, remaining 
standing in the governor's presence, appeared to wait for his interrogations, 
as if he had anticipated that the visit concerned himself particularly. 

** I am to suppose. Sir Minstrel,'' said Sir John de Walton, " that you 
have been successful in your search, and have found the roll of poetry or 
prophecies that you proposed to seek after amongst these broken shelves 
and tattered volumes V* 

''More successful than I could have expected," replied the minstrel, 
" considering the efiects of the conflagration. This, Sir Knight, is appa- 
rently the fatal yolume for which I sought, and strange it is, considering 
the heavy chance of other books contained in this library, that I have been 
able to find a few though imperfect fragments of it." 

" Since, therefore, you have been permitted to indulge your cariosity," 
said the governor, '* I trust, minstrel, you will have no objection to satisfy 
mine ?" 

The minstrel replied with the same humility, " that if there was any 
thing within the poor compass of his skill which could gratify Sir John de 
Walton in any degree, he would but reach his lute, and presenUy obey bis 
commands." 

" You mistake. Sir," said Sir John, somewhat harshly. " I am none of 
those who have hours to spend in listening to tales or music of former days; 
my life has hardly given me time enough for learning the duties of my pro- 
fession, far less has it allowed me leisure for such twangling follies. I care 
not who knows it, but my ear is so incapable of judging of yoar art, which 
you doubtless think a noble one, that I can scarcely tell Uie modulation of 
one tune from another." 

*' In that case," replied the minstrel composedly, ** I can hardly promise 
myself the pleasure of affording your worship the amusement which 1 might 
otherwise haye done." 

" Nor do I look for any at your hand," said the goyemor, advancing a 
step nearer to him, and speaking in a sterner tone. *' I want information, 
sir, which I am assured you can give me, if you incline ; and it is my duty 
to tell you, that if you show unwillingness to speak the truth, I know means 
* by which it will become my painful duty to extort it in a more disagreeable 
manner than I would wish." 

" If your questions. Sir Knight," answered Bertram, '' be .sack as I can 
or ought to answer, there sjiall be no occasion to put them more than once. 
If they are such as I cannot or ought not to reply to, believe me that no 
threats of violence will extort an answer from me." * ^ 
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** You speak boldly," said Sir John de Walton ; " bat tako my word for 
it, that your courage will be put to the test. I am as little fond of proceed- 
ing to such extremities as you can be of undergoing them, but such will be 
the natural consequence of your own obstinacy. I therefore ask you, whe- 
ther Bertram be your real name — whether you have any other profession 
than that of a travelling minstrel — and, lastly, whether you have anr 
acquaintance or connexion with any Englishman or Scottishman beyond 
the walls of this Castle of Douglas V* 

" To these questions,'' replied the minstrel, " I have already answered the 
worshipful knight, Sir Aymer de Valence, and having fully satisfied him, 
it is not, I conceive, necessary that I should undergo a second examination; 
nor is it consistent either with your worship's honour, or that of the lieu- 
tenant-goyernor, that such a re-examination should take place/' 

" You are very considerate," replied the governor, " of my honour and 
of that of Sir Aymer de Valence. Take my word for it, they are both in 

r^rfect safety in our own keeping, and may dispense with your attention, 
ask you, will you answer the enquiries which it is my duty to make, or 
am I to enforce obedience by putting you under the penalties of the ques- 
tion ? I have already, it is my duty to say, seen tne answers you nave 
returned to my lieutenant, and they do not satisfy me." 

He at the same time clapped his hands, and two or three archers showed 
themselves stripped of their tunics, and only attired in their shirts and 
hose. 

" I understand," said the minstrel, ** that you intend to inflict upon me a 
punishment which is foreign to the genius of the English laws, in that no 
proof is adduced of my guilt. I have already told that I am by birth an 
SngHshman, by profession a minstrel, and tliat I am totally unconnected 
yvi£ any person likely to nourish any design against this Castle of I>ougla8» 
Sir John de Walton, or his garrison. What answers you may extort from 
me by bodily aeony, I cannot, to speak as a plain-dealing Christian, bold 
myself responsible for. I think that I can endure as much pain as any one; 
I am sure that I never yet felt a degree of agony, that I would not willingly 
prefer to breaking my plighted word, or becoming a false informer against 
innocent persons ; but 1 own I do not know the extent to which the art of 
torture may be carried ; and though I do not fear you. Sir John de Walton, 
yet I must acknowledge that I fear myself, since I know not to what extre- 
mity your cruelty may be capable of subjecting me, or how far I may be 
enabled to bear it. I, theretbre, in the first place, protest, that I shall in 
no manner be liable for any words which I may utter in the course of any 
examination enforced from me by torture ; and you must therefore, under 
such circumstances, proceed to the execution of an office, which, permit me 
to say, is hardly that which I expected to have found thus administered by 
an accomplished knight like yourself." 

'' Hark you, sir," replied the governor, " you and I are at issue, and in 
doing my duty, I ought instantly to proceed to the extremities I have threat- 
ened ; but perhaps you yourself feel less reluctance to undergo the exami- 
nation as proposed, than I shall do in command!^ it ; I will therefore con- 
sign you tor the present to a place of confinement, suitable to one who is 
suspected of being a spy upon this fortress. Until you are pleased to remove 
■ucn suspicions, your lodgings and nourishment are those of a prisoner. 
In the meantime, before subjecting you to the question, take notice, I will 
myself ride to the Abbey of Saint Bride, and satisfy myself whether the 
young person whom you would pass as your son, is possessed of the same 
determination as that which you yourself seem to assert. It may so happen 
that his examination and yours may throw such light upon each other as 
will decidedly prove either your ^ilt or innocence, without its being con- 
firmed by the use of the extraordinary question. \i V\i\m f^'Ccv&'rvv&^NsL^Tsi^^ 
fior jroor toa't atike, if act for year own. — Ua^Q 1 aYkahbsn i^^> v>x*^ — ^^ ^ 
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you fear, for yoar boy's young sinews and joints, the engines which, in yovr 
case, you seem willing to defy ?" 

" Sir," answered the minstrel, recovering from the momentary emotion 
he had shown, " I leave it to yourself, as a man of honour and candoar, 
whether you ought, in common fairness, to form a worse opinion of any man, 
because he is not unwilling to incur, in his own person, severities which be 
would not desire to be inflicted upon his child, a sickly youth, just recover 
ing from a dangerous disease." 

" It is my duty," answered De Walton, after a short pause, " to leaye no 
stone unturned by which this business may be traced to the source ; and if 
thou desirest mercy for thy son, thou wilt thyself most easily attain it, hj 
setting him the example of honesty and plain-dealing.'^ 

The minstrel threw himself bacK on the seat, as if fully resolved to besr 
every extremity that could be inflicted, rather than make any farther answer 
than he had already offered. Sir John de Walton himself seemed in some 
degree uncertain what might now be his best course. He felt an invincible 
repugnance to proceed, without due consideration, in what most people 
would have deemed the direct line of his duty, by inflicting the torture both 
upon father and son ; but deep as was bis sense of devotion towards the 
King, and numerous as were the hopes and expectations he had formed 
upon the strict discharge of his present high trust, he could not resolre 
upon having recourse at once to this cruel method of cutting the knot 
Bertram's appearance was venerable, and his power of words not unworthy 
of his aspect and bearing. The governor remembered that Aymer de 
Valence, whose judgment in general it was impossible to deny, had described 
him as one of those rare individuals, who vindicated the honour of a oo^ 
rupted profession by their personal good behaviour ; and he acknowledged 
to himself, that there was gross cruelty and injustice in refusing to admit 
the ]9risoner to the credit of bein^ a true and honest man, until, by way of 
proving his rectitude, he had strained every sinew, and crushed every joint 
m his body, as well as those of his son. " I have no touchstone," he said 
internally, " which can distinguish truth from falsehood ; the Bruce and his 
followers are on the alert, — he has certainly equipped the galleys which lay 
at Rachrin during winter. This story, too, of Qreenleaf, about arms being 
procured for a new insurrection, tallies strangely with the appearance of 
that savage-looking forester at the hunt ; and all tends to show, that some* 
thing is upon the anvil which it is my duty to provide against. I will, there- 
fore, pass over no circumstance by which I can affect the mind through 
hope or fear ; but, please Ood to give me light from any other source, I will 
not think it lavrful to torment these unfortunate, and, it may yet be, honest 
men." He accordingly took his departure from the library, whispering a 
word to Greenleaf respecting the prisoner. 

He had reached the outward aoor of the study, and his satellites had 
already taken the minstrel into their grasp, when the voice of the old man 
was heard calling upon De Walton to return for a single moment. 

" What hast thou to say, sir ?" said the governor ; ** he speedy, for I baTS 
already lost more time ii^ listening to thee than I am answerable for; and 
80 I advise thee for thine own sake" 

*' I advise thee," said the minstrel, '* for thine own sake. Sir John ds 
Walton, to beware how thou dost insist on thy present purpose, by which 
thou thyself alone, of all men living, will most severely suffer. If thou 
harmest a hair of that young man's head — nay, if thou permittest him to 
undergo any privation which it is in thy power to prevent, thou wilt, in 
doing so, prepare for thine own suffering a oegree of agony more acute than 
anything else in this mortal world could cause thee. I swear by the most 
blessed objects of our holy religion ; I call to witness that holy sepulchre, 
of which I have been au unwotlVk^ V\%\\at, \Ka.^ I e\Mak nothing but the 
iratb, and that thou mU ohq d«^^ XaaVaSs ^1 ^B^>yL^^ Vest ^^as^ ^^uf^ i im 
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now acting. It is my interest, as well as yours, to secure you in the safe 
possession of this castle, although assuredly I know some things respecting 
It, and respecting your worship, which I am not at liberty to tell without 
the consent of that youth. Bring me but a note under his hand, consent- 
ing tc my taking you into our mystery, and believe me, you will soon see 
those clouds charmed away ; since there was never a doleful uncertainty 
which more speedily changed to joy, or a thunder-cloud of adversity which 
more instantly gave way to sunshine, than would then the< suspicions which 
appear now so mrmidablc." 

lie spoke with so much earnestness as to make some impression upon Sir 
John de Walton, who was once more wholly at a loss to know what line his 
duty- called upon him to pursue. 

*• I would most gladly," said the governor, " follow out my purpose by 
the gentlest means m my power; and I shall bring no further distress upon 
this poor lad, than thine own obstinacy and his shall appear to deserve. In 
the meantime, think, Sir Minstrel, that my duty has limits, and if I slack 
U for a day, it will become thee to exert every effort in thy power to meet 
my condescension. I will ^ive thee leave to address thy son by a line under 
thy hand, and I will await his answer before I proceed farther in this matter, 
which seems to be very mysterious. Meantime, as thou hast a soul to bo 
saved, I conjure thee to speak the truth, and tell me whether the secrets of 
which thou secmest to be a too faithful treasurer, have regard to the prac- 
tices of Douglas, of Bruce, or of any in their names, against this Castie of 
Douglas ?" 

The prisoner thought a moment, and then replied — " I am aware, Sir 
Knight, of the severe charge under which this command is intrnsted to 
jour hands, and were it in my power to assist yon, as a faithful minstrel 
and loyal subject, either with hand or tongue, I should feel myself called 
upon so to do ; but so far am I from bein^ the character ^ur suspicions 
have apprehended, that I should have held it for certain that the Bruce and 
Bouglas had assembled their followers, for the purpose of renouncing their 
rebcTlious attempts, and taking their departure for the Holy Land, but for 
the apparition oi the forester, who, I hear, bearded you at the hunting, which 
impresses upon me the belief, that when so resolute a follower and hench- 
man of the Douglas was sitting fearless among you, his master and com- 
rades could be at no preat distance — how far his intentions could be friendly 
to you, I must leave it to yourself to judge ; only believe me thus far, that 
the rack, pulley, or pincers, would not have compelled me to act the in- 
former, or adviser,' in a quarrel wherein I have little or no share, if I had 
not been desirous of fixing the belief upon you, that vou are dealing with a 
true man, and one who has your welfare at heart. — Meanwhile, permit me 
to have writing materials, or let my own be restored, for I possess, in some 
degree, the higher arts of my calling ; nor do I fear but that I can pro- 
cure for you an explanation of these marvels, without much more loss 
of time." 

*' God grant it prove so,'' said the governor; "though I see not well how 
I can hope for so favourable a termination, and I may sustain great harm 
by trusting too much on the present occasion. My duty, however, requires 
that, in the meantime, you be removed into strict confinement.'' 

He handed to the prisoner, as he spoke, the writing materials, which had 
been seized upon by the archers on their first entrance, and then commanded 
those satellites to unhand the minstrel. 

*' I must, then," said Bertram, " romain subjected to all the severities of 
a strict captivity ; but I deprecate no hardship whatever in my OAvn person, 
so I may secure you from acting with a degree of rashness, of which you 
will all your life repent, without the means of atoning." 

*'No more words, minstrel," said the governor*, **b\i\i%v[i^Wv(^TSA^^ 

2b 
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my choice, perhaps a very dangerous one for myself, let qb carry this spell 
into execution, wnich thou sayest is to serve me,, as manners say that oil 
spread upon the raging billows will assuage their fury/' 



W^/^A^/^^/^^^A/^^/^^^^^l/^^/^A^^A/^A/^^^^A^^AA^^A^^^^» 



Beware ! beware ! of the Mack Friar, 

He etill retaina his sway, 
For be is yet the Charcfa's heir bgr right, 

Whttever may be the lay. 
AmondeTiUe ii lonl by day, 

Bat the monk ia lord by nHrht, 
Nor wine nor waaael ooold raiaa m Taanl 

To qaeatioo that friar's rif ht. 

Don Juan, Caxto ZYU. 

The minstrel made no vain boast of the skill which he possessed in the 
use of pen and ink. In fact, no priest of the time oonld have produced his 
little scroll more speedily, more neatly composed, or more fairly written, 
than were the lines addressed ** To the youth called Augustine, son of Be^ 
tram the Minstrel/' 

** I have not folded this letter," said he, " nor tied it with silk, for it is 
not expressed so as to explain the mystery to you ; nor, to speak frankly, 
do I think that it can convey to you any intelligence ; but it may be satis- 
factory to show you what the letter does not contain, and that it is written 
from and to a person who both mean kindly towards you and your ga^ 
rison." 

*' That,'' said the governor, " is a deceptioA which is easily practised ; it 
tends, however, to show, though not with certainty, that you are disposed to" 
act upon good faith ; and until the contrary appear, I shall consider it a 
point of duty to treat you with as much gentleness as the matter admits oC 
Meantime, I will myself ride to the Abbey of Saint Bride, and in person 
examine the young prisoner ; and as you say he has the power, so i pray 
to Heaven he may nave the will, to read this riddle, whibh seems to throw 
us all into confusion/' So saying, he ordered his horse, and while it wss 
getting ready, he perused with great composure the minstrel's letter. Its 
contents ran thus : — 

" Bear Augustine, 
** Sir John de Walton, the governor of this castle, has conceived those 
suspicions which I pointed out as likely to be the consequence of oar coming 
to this country without an avowed errand. I at least am seised, and threat- 
ened with examination under torture, to force me to tell Uie purpose of our 
journey ; but thejr shall tear the flesh from my bones, ere they force me to 
break the oath which I have taken. And the purport of this letter is to 
apprize you of the danger in which you stand of being placed in similar 
circumstances, unless you are disposed to authorise me to make the di^ 
covery to this knight ; but on this subject you are only to express your own 
wishes, being assured they shall be in every respect attcnoed to by your 
devoted " Buit&ax." 

This letter did not throw tVie &mali««t li^ht upon the mystery of the 
writer. The governor read U moi« VV»a Qia^> ^A.a \nxu^ V. nw^aAodly in 
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his band, as if he had hoped bj that mechanical process to draw something 
from the miHsive, which at a first view the words did not express ; but as no 
resalt of this sort appeared, De Walton retired to the hall, where he informed 
Sir Ajmer de Valence, that he was going abroad as far as the Abbey of 
Saint Bride, and that he would be obliged by his taking upon him the 
duties of goyemor during his absence. Sir Aymer, of course, intimated 
his acquiescence in the charge ; and the state of disunion in which they 
stood to each other, permitted no further explanation. 

Upon the arrival of Sir John do Walton at the dilapidated shrine, the 
abbot, with trembling haste, made it his business immediately to attend the 
commander of the English garrison, upon whom for the present, their house 
depended for every indulgence they experienced, as well as for the sub- 
sistence and protection necessary to them in so perilous a period. Having 
interrogated this old man respecting the youth residing in the Abbey, De 
Walton was informed that he had been indisposed since lefl there by his 
father, Bertram, a minstrel. It appeared to the abbot, that his indisposition 
might be of that contagious kind which, at that period, ravaged the English 
Borders, and made some incursions into ScoUand, where it afterwards 
worked a fearful progress. After some farther conversation, Sir John de 
Walton put into tne abbot's hand the letter to the young person under his 
roof, on delivering which to Augustine, the reverend father was charged 
with a message to the English governor, so bold, that he was afraid to be 
the bearer of it. It signified, that the youth could not, and would not, at 
that moment, receive the English knight ; but that, if he came back on the 
morrow after mass, it was probable he might learn something of what was 
requested. 

" This is not an answer," said Sir John de Walton, "to be sent by a boy 
like this to a person in my charge ; and methinks. Father Abbot, you consuU 
your own safety but slenderly in delivering such an insolent message.'' 

The abbot trembled under the folds of his large coarse habit ; and De 
Walton, imagining that his discomposure was the consequence of guilty 
fear, called upon him to remember the duties which he owed to Englana, 
the benefits which he had received from himself, and the probable conse- 
quence of taking part in a pert boy's insolent defiance of the power of the 
governor of the province. 

The abbot vindicated himself from these charges with the utmost anxiety. 
He pledged his sacred word, that the inconsiderate character of the bpVs 
nresBiige was owing to the waywardness arising from indisposition. He 
reminded the governor that, as a Christian and an Englishman, he had 
duties to observe towards the community of Saint Bride, which had never 
given the English government the least subject of complaint. As he spoke, 
Uie churchman seemed to gather courage from the immunities of his order. 
He said he could not permit a sick boy who had taken refuge within the 
sanctuary of the Churcn, to be seized or subjected to any species of force, 
unless he was accused of a specific crime, capable of being immediately 
proved. The Douglasses, a headstrong race, had, in former days, uniformly 
respected the sanctuary of Saint Bride, and it was not to be supposed that 
the king of England, the dutiful and obedient child of the Church of Rome, 
would act with less veneration for her rights, than the followers of a usurper, 
homicide, and excommunicated person nke Robert Bruce. 

Walton was considerably shaken with this remonstrance. He knew that, 
in the circumstances of the times, the Pope had great power in every con- 
troversy in which it was his pleasure to interfere. He knew that even in 
the dispute respecting the supremacy of Scotland, his Holiness had set up 
a claim to the kingdom which, in the temper of the times, might perhaps 
have been deemed superior both to that of Robert Bruce, and that of Ed- 
ward of En^nd, and he conceived his mon&T^Vi -^oxiNi^ ^^^VvQCL^^iC^^ 
lhank« for unj freab embroilment whioh migjht \Ak« \^^ao^ ^V^>dDk&^^2)KQX5S^« 
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Moreover, it was easy to place a watch, so as to prsTent Aa^stine froia 
escaping during the night ; and on the following momine he would be still 
as effectually in the power of the English goTemor as if he were seized on 
by open force at the present moment. Sir John de Walton, however, so far 
exerted his authority over the abbot, that he engaged, in consideration of 
the sanctuary being respected for this space of time, that, when it expired, 
he would bo aiding and assisting with his spiritual authority to surrender 
the youth, should ne not allege a sufficient reason to the contrary. This 
arrangement, which appeared still to flatter the governor with the prospect 
of an easy termination of this troublesome dispute, induced him to grant 
the delay which Augustine rather demanded than petitioned for. 

" At your request. Father Abbot, whom I have hitherto found a true man, 
I will indulge this youth with the grace he asks, before taking him into 
custody, understanding that he shall not be permitted to leave this place; 
and thou art to be responsible to this effect, giving thee, as is reasonable, 
power to command our little garrison at Hazelside, to which I will send a 
reinforcement on my return to the Castle, in case it should be necessary to 
use the strong hand, or circumstances impose upon me other measures." 

" Worthy Sir Knight,'' replied the Abbot, " I have no idea that the fro- 
wardness of this youth will render any course necessary, saving that of 

Sorsuasion ; and I venture to say, that you yourself will in the highest 
egrce approve of the method in which I shall acquit myself of my present 
trust." 

The abbot went through the duties of hospitality, enumerating what 
simple cheer the cloister of the convent permittea him to offer to the English 
knight. Sir John de Walton declined the offer of refreshment, however— 
took a courteous leave of the churchman, and did not spare his horse until 
the noble animal had brought him again before the Castle of Douglas. Sir 
Aymer De Valence met him dh the drawbridge, and reported the state of 
the garrison to be the same in which be had left it, excepting that intima- 
tion had been received that twelve or fifteen men were expected on their 
way to the town of Lanark ; and bein^ on march from the neighbourhood 
of Ayr, would that night take up their quarters at the outpost of Hasel- 
side. 

" I am glad of it,'' replied the governor ; " I was about to strengthen that 
detachment. This stripling, the son of Bertram the minstrel, or whoever 
he is, has engaged to deliver himself up for examination in the morning. 
As this party of soldiers are followers ot your uncle. Lord Pembroke, may 
I request you will ride to meet them, and command them to remain at 
Hazelside until you make farther enquiries about this youth, who has still 
to clear un the mystery which hangs about him, and reply to a letter which 
I deliverea with my own hand to the Abbot of Saint Bride. I have shown 
too much forbearance in this matter, and I trust to your looking to the 
security of this young man, and conveying him hither, with all due cars 
and attention, as being a prisoner of some importance.'' 

"Certsinly, Sir John," answered Sir Aymer; "your orders shall be 
obeyed, since you have none of greater importance for one who hi^ the 
honour to be second only to yourself in this place." 

"I crave your mercy, Sir Aymer," returned the goremor, "if the com- 
mission be in any degree beneath your dignity ; but it is our misfortune to 
misunderstand each other, when we endeavour to be most intelligible." 

" But what am I to do," said Sir Aymer — " no way disputing your com- 
mand, but only asking for information — what am I to do, if the Abbot of 
Saint Bride ouera opposition 7" 

" How I" answered Sir John de Walton ; " with the reinforoement firom 
my Lord of Pembroke, you will command at least twenty warHDen, with 
bow and spear, against &ve oi aVx. \AX!k\^ ^Vl xooiikm^ with only gown and 
bood.'^ 
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" True," said Sir Aymer, ** bat ban and exoommnnication are sometimes; 
In the present day, too hard for the mail coat, and I would not willingly be 
thrown out of the pale of the Christian Church." 

*' Well, then, thou yery suspicious and scrupulous young man," replied 
De Walton, " know that if this youth does not deliver himself up to thee of 
his own accord, the abbot has promised to put him into thy hands." 

There was no farther answer to be maae, and De Valence, though still 
thinking himself unnecessarily harassed with the charge of a petty commis- 
sion, took the sort of half arms which were always us^ when the knights 
stirred beyond the walls of the garrison, and proceeded to execute the com- 
mands of JOe Walton. A horseman or two, together with his squire Fabian, 
accompanied him. ' 

The evening closed in with one of those Scottish mists which are commonly 
said to be equal to the showers of happier climates ; the path became more 
and more dark, the hills more wreathed in vapours, and more difficult to 
traverse ; and all the little petty inconveniences which rendered travelling 
through the district slow ana uncertain, were augmented by the density of 
the fog which overhung every thing. 

Sir Aymer, therefore, occasionally mended his pace, and often incurred 
the fate of one who is over-late, delaying himself by his efforts to make 
greater expedition. The knight bethought himself that he would get into a 
straight road by passing through the almost deserted tovm of Douglas — the in- 
habitants of which had been treated so severely by the English, in the course 
of those fierce troubles, that most of them who were capable of bearing arms 
had left it, and withdrawn themselves to different parts of the country. This 
almost deserted place was defended by a rude palisade, and a ruder draw- 
bridge, which gave entrance into streets so narrow, as to admit with diffi- 
culty three horses, abreast, and evincing with what strictness the ancient 
lords of the village adhered to their prejudice against fortifications, and their 
opinion in favour of keeping the field, so quaintly expressed in the well- 
known proverb of the family, — ** It is better to hear the lark sing than the 
mouse cneep." The streets, or rather the lanes, were dark, but for a shifling 
gleam of moonlight, which, as that planet began to. rise, was now and then 
visible upon some steep and narrow gable. No sound of domestic industry, 
or domestic festivity, was heard, and no ray of candle or firelight glanced 
from the windows of the houses ; the ancient ordinance called the curfew, 
which the Conqueror had introduced into England, was at this time in full 
force in such parts of Scotland as were thought doubtful, and likely to rebel ; 
under which aescription it need not be said the ancient possessions of the 
Douglas were most especially regarded. The Church, whose Gothic monu- 
ments were of a magnificent character, had been, as far as possible, destroyed 
by fire ; but the ruins, held together by the weight of the massive stones of 
which they were composed, still sufficiently evinced the greatness of the 
family at whose cost it had been raised, and whose bones, from immemorial 
time, had been entombed in its crypts. 

Paying little attention to these relics of departed splendour. Sir Aymer 
de Valence advanced with his small detachment, and had passed the scat- 
tered fragments of the cemetery of the Douglasses, when to his surprise, the 
noise of his horse's feet was seemingly replied to by sounds which rung like 
those of another knightly steed advancing heavily up the street, as if it were 
to meet him. Valence was unable to conjecture what might be the cause 
of these warlike sounds ; the ring and the clang of armour was distinct, and 
the heavy tramp of a war-horse was not to be mistaken by the ear of a war- 
rior. The difficulty of keeping soldiers from straying out of quarters by 
night, would have sufficiency accounted for the appearance of a straggling 
foot-soldier; but it was more difficult to account for a mounted horseman^ ia 
full armour ; and such was the apparition wh\c\i «^ '^^vkVAxVjXirrv^^ ^vsfic^s^ 
of mooDlight now showed at the bottom oi tli« QanBeiiV)«^\i^ '^^^^^^ft^ 

2b2 
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the unknown warrior obtained at the Bame time a glanee of Armer de 
Valence and his armed followers — at least each of them sboated " Who goes 
.there V* — the alarm of the times ; and on the instant the deep answers of 
" St. George !" on the one side, and " The Douglas I" on the other, awakened 
the still echoes of the small and ruinous street and the silent arches of the 
dilapidated church. Astonished at a warKsry with which so manr recollec- 
tions were connected, the English knight spurred his horse at nill gallop 
down the steep and broken descent l^ing out at the south or souu-east 

Site of the town ; and it was the work of an instant to call out, *' Ho I Saint 
eorge 1 upon the insolent villain all of jou I — To the gate, Fabian, and cut 
him off from jQight I — Saint George I I say, for England I Bows and bills ! 
— bows and bills V At the same time Aymer de Valcnoe laid in rest his 
own long lance, which ho snatched from tne squire by whom it was carried. 
But the Tight was seen and ^ne in an instant, and though I>e Valence con- 
cluded that the hostile warrior had hardly room to avoid his career, yet he 
could take no aim for the encounter, unless by mere guess, and continued to 
plunge down the dark declivity, among shattered stones and other encum- 
orances, without groping out with his Tance the object of his pursuit. He 
rode, in short, at a orokdn gallop, a descent of about fifty or sixty yards, 
without having any reason to suppose that he had met the figure whicn had 
appeared to him, although the narrowness of the street scarcely admitted bis 
having passed him, unless both horse and horseman could have melted at 
the moment of encounter like an air-bubble. The riders of his suite, mean- 
while, were struck vrith a feeling like supernatural terror, which a number 
of singular adventures had caused most of them to attach to the name of 
Douglas ; and when he reached the gate by which the broken street was 
terminated, there was none close behind him but Fabian, in whose head no 
su^estions of a timorous nature could outlive the sound of his dear master's 
▼oice. 

Uere there were a post of English archers, who were taming out in 
considerable alarm, when De Valence and his page rode in amongst theb. 
" Villains I " shouted De Valence, " why were you not upon your duty ? 
Who was it passed through your post even now, with the traitorous cry ^f 
Douglas ?'' 

*^ We know of no such," said the captain of the watch. 

'* That is to say, you besotted villains," answered the young knight, *' you 
have been drinking, and have slept?" 

The men protested the contrary, but in a confused manner, which was 
far from overcoming De Valence's suspicions, lie called loudly to bring 
cressets, torches, and candles ; and a lew remaining inhabitants began to 
make their unwilling appearance, with such various means of giving light 
as they chanced to possess. They heard the story of the young English 
knight with wonder ; nor, although it was confirmed by all his retinue, did 
they give credit to the recital, more than that the Englishmen wished some- 
how or other to pick a quarrel with the people of the palaoe, under the pre- 
tence of their having admitted a retainer of their ancient lord by night into 
the town. They protested, therefore, their innocence of the cause of tumult, 
and endeavoured to seem active in hastening from house to house, and comer 
to corner, with their torches, in order to discover the invisible cavalier. The 
English suspected them no less of treachery, than the Scottish imagined the 
whole matter a pretext for bringing an accusation, on the part of the young 
knight, against the citizens. The women, however, who now began to issue 
from the nouses, had a key for the solution of the apparition, which at that 
time was believed of efficacy sufficient to solve any mystery. *' The devil," 
the^ said, *'must have appeared visibly amongst them," an explanatiun 
which had already occurred to the followers of the young knight ; fbr that a 
UviDg man and horse, both as \t aeom^, oi^ «» ^^tlUc aise^ cotud be conjured 
in the twinkling of wn eye, an^ ai^v^ax Va ^ iftsc^ ^aais^^x^sdi^ «aJL Vi ^ 
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beet of the ftrcbera, nnd ftl the other b^ the honemeti andnTalenee htmtelf, 
«M altogether, it Beemed, a thiag impoeeible. The inbabitnnts did not 
TBDture to put their thouKhta oa the sobject iotn l&nguKge, for fear of Kiving 
offenoe, and only indicated bj a patuing word to eaoh other the secret degree 
of pleasure which thej felt in the coofuaion and embairaaiment of tha 
English garrison. Still, however, tiiej continued to affect a great deal of 
interett in the alarm vhich DeTaJence had leoeifed, and the anxietjwhieh 
be expreuMl to discover the cause. 

At leneth a female voice spoke above the Babel of eonfuMd soanda, 
M^ing, "Where is the Southern Knight? I am sure that I can tell him 
where he can find the onlj potsOD who can help him out of bis present 
difficult V." 

" And who is that, good woman T" said AjmerdeTalenoe, who was grow- 
iDg ever; moment more impatient at tbe lose of time, which was flyiu)^ fast, 
in ao inveatigation which hod something lexatious in it, and aven ndieo- 
lous. At the same time, the sight of an Eirmed partisan of tbe Douglasses, ^ 
in their own native town, seemed to bode too serious consequences, if it 
should be suffered to pass without being probed to the bottom. 

" Come hither to me," said the female voioe, " and I will name to jon the 
onlj person who can explain all matters of this kind that chance in tbia 
cuuntrj." On this the knight saatebed a torch from some of those who 
were present, and holding it up, descried the person who spoke, a tall 
woman, who evidenttj endeavoured to render herself remarkable. When 
be approached her, she communioatod her intelligence in a grave and een- 
teotiouB tone of voice. 

"We hod once wise men, that could have answered anj parables which 
might have been put to them for explanation in this couutrj side. Whether 
jou jourselves, gentiemen, hav« not had some hand in weedinc them out, 
good troth, it is not for tbe like of me to sav ; at any rate, good connsol i* 
not BO eaij come bj as it )vas in this Douglas country, nor, may be, is it a 
safe thing to pretend to the power of giving it." 

"Good woman," said De Valence, "if vou will give me an explanation 
of this mjrete^, I will owe you a kirtle of the beet raploch grey." 

" It b not I," said the aid woman, " that jiretend to possess tbe know* 
ledge which may assist you ; but I would faiu know that the man whom I 
shall name to you shall be sliaithloss and barmlesH. Upon your knighthood 
and your honour, willyou promine to me so mnch I" 

"Assuredly," sud De Valence, "such a person shall even have thanks 
and reward, if bo is a faithful iofurmer ; ay, and pardon, moreover, although 
be may have listened to any dangerous practices, or been cooeeroed in any 
plots.''^ 

"Ohl not he," replied the female; "it is old Ooodman Powbeid, who 
has the charge of the muniments," (meaning probably monumenta,} " that 
is, such part of them as jou English have left standing; I mean the old 
teiton of the kirk of Douglas, who can tell more stories of these old folk, 
whom your honour is not very fond of bearing named, than would last us 
from this day to Yule." 

"Does anybody," sud the knight, "know whom it is that this old 
woman means!" 

" I conjecture," replied Fabian, " that she spoaks of an old dotard, who 
is, I think, the general referee oonceruing the history and antiquities of 
this old town, and of the savage family that lived here perhaps before tha 
flood." 

"And who, I dare say," said the knight, "knows as much abont the 
matter as she herself does. But where ie this man ? a sexton is he T He 
may be acquainted with places of concealment, which are oflen fabricated, 
in Qothic buildings, and known to thoaa whciw \vawaKu «i£iDb *^sro. *«> 
fnqnant them, wmo, mj good old d«iL«i ^^i>|t ^^ ™*^ ^ ™^'^ "** 
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what may be better, I will go to him, for we have already spent too much 
time." 

" Time I" replied the old woman, — " is time an object with your honour? 
I am sure I can hardly get so much for mine as will hold soal and body 
together. You are not mr from the old man's house.'' 

She led the way accordingly, blundering oyer heaps of mbbish, and 
encountering all the embarrassments of a ruinous street, in lighting the 
way to Sir Aymer, who, giying his horse to one of his attendants, and 
desiring Fabian to be ready at a call, scrambled after as well as the slow- 
ness of his guide would permit. 

Both were soon inyolyed in the remains of the old chnrch, much dilapi- 
dated as it had been by wanton damage done to it by the soldiery, and so 
much impeded by rubbish, that the knight maryelled how tho old woman 
could fina the way. She kept talking all the while as she ^tambled onward. 
Sometimes she called out in a screeching tone, *' Powheid 1 Lazams Pow- 
heid 1" — and then muttered — " Ay, ay, the old man will be busy with 
some of his duties, as he calls them ; I wonder he fashes wi' them in these 
times. But never mind, I warrant they will last for his day and for mine ; 
and the times. Lord help ns ! for all that I can see, are well enough for 
those that are to live in mem." 

*'Are you sure, good woman," replied the knight, ''that there is any 
inhabitant in these ruins ? For my part, I should rather suppose^that you 
are taking me to the charnel-house of the dead." 

"Maybe you are right," said the old woman) vrith a ghastly laugh; 
"carles and carlines agree weel with funeral vaults and charnel-houses, 
and when an auld bcdral dwells near the dead, he is living, je ken, among 
his customers — Ualioo I Powheid 1 Lazarus Powheid I there is a gentleman 
would speak with you ;" and she added, with some sort of emphasis, *' an 
English noble gentleman — one of the honourable garrison." 

An old mairs step was now heard advancing, so slowly that the glim- 
mering light which he held in his hand was visible on the rained waUs of 
tho vault some time before it showed the person who bore it. 

The shadow of the old man was also projected upon the illuminated wall 
dre his person came in view; his dress was in considerable confusion, 
owing to his havine been roused from his bed ; and since artificial lieht 
was forbidden by the regulations of the garrison, the natives of Douglas 
Dale spent in sleep the time that they could not very well get rid of by any 
other means. The sexton was a tall thin man, emaciated by years and by 
privations ; his body was bent habitually by his occupation of srave-diggin^, 
and his eye naturally inclined downward to the scene of his labours. His 
hand sustained the cruise or little lamp, which he held so as' to throw light 
upon his visitant ; at the same time it displayed to the youns knight the 
features of the person with whom he was now confronted, which, though 
neither handsome nor pleasing, were strongly marked, sagacious, and vene- 
rable, indicating, at the same time, a certain air of dignity, which age, even 
mere poverty, may be found occasionally to bestow, as conferring that last 
melancholy species of independence proper to those whose situation can 
hardly by any imaginable means, be rendered much worse than years and 
fortune have already made it. The habit of a lay brother added somewhat 
of religious importance to his appearance. 

" What would you with me, young man ?" said the sexton. " Your youth- 
ful features, and your gay dress, bespeak one who stands in need of my 
ministry neither for himself nor for others." 

" I am indeed," replied the knight, *' a living man, and therefore need not 
eidier shovel or pick-axe for my own behoof. I am not, as yoa see, attired 
in mourning, and therefore need not your offices in behalf of any friend ; I 
would only ask yoa a few qnesivons." 

" What you wcmld haye don^ mualt ii««^ \ift ^wi^^wk\«aiL%^ V^wisi^ 
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one of onr rulors, and, as I think, a roan of authority/' replied the sexton ; 
"follow me this wa^ into my poor habitatiofi ; I 'have had a better in 
my day ; and yet, Ileayen knows, it is good venough for me, when many 
men of much greater consequence must perK>rce content themselves with 



worse." 



He opened a lowly door, which was fitted, though irregularly, to serve as 
the entrance of a vaulted apartment, where it appeared that the .old man 
held, apart from the living world, his wretched and aolitary dwelling.* 
The floor, composed of paving stones, laid together with some accuracy, and 
here and there inscribed with letters and hieroglyphics, as if they had once 
upon a time served to distinguish sepulchres, was indifferently well swept, 
and a fire at the upper end directed its smoke into a hole wTiich served tor 
a chimney. The spMEido and pick-axe, (with other tools,) which the cham- 
berlain of mortality makes use of, lay scattered about tM apartment, and, 
with a rude stool or two, and a table, where some inexperienced hand had 
unquestionably supplied the labours of the joiner, were nearly the only fur* 
niture, if we include the old man's bed of straw, lying in a comer, and dis* 
composed, as if he had been just raised from it. At the lower end of the 
apartment, the wall was alm<^t entirely covered by a large escutcheon, such 
as is usually hung over the graves of men of very high rank, bavins the 
appropriate quarters, to the number of sixteen, each properly blazoned and 
distinct, placed as ornaments around the principal armorial coat itself. 

" Let us sit," said the old man ; " the posture will better enable my fail- 
ing ears to apprehend your meaning, and the asthma will deal widi me 
more mercifully in permitting me to make you understand mine." 

A peal of short asthmatic coughs attested the violence of the disorder 
which he had last named, and the young knieht followed his host's example, 
in sitting down on one of the rickety stools by the side of the fire. The 
old man brought from one comer of the apartment an apron, which he occa- 
sionally wore, full of broken boards in irregular pieces, some of which were 
covered with black cloth, or driven full of nails, black, as it might happen, 
or gilded. 

" You vrill find this fresh fuel necessary," said the old man, " to keep 
some degree of heat within this waste apartment ; nor are the vapours of 
mortality, with which this vault is apt to be filled, if the fire is permitted 
to become extinct, indifferent to the lunss of the dainty and the healthy, 
like your worship, though to me they are oecome habitual. The wood will 
catch fire, although it is some time ere the damps of the grave are overcome 
by the drier air, and the warmth of the chimney." 

Accordingly, the relics of mortality with which the old man had heaped 
his fireplace, bepan by degrees to send forth a thick unctuous vapour, which 
at length leaped to light, and blazing up the aperture, gave a degree of live- 
liness to the gloomy scene. The blazonry of the huge escutcheon met and 
returned the>ays with as brilliant a reflection as that lugubrious object was 
capable of, and the whole apartment looked with a fantastic gaiety, strang;ely 
mingled with the gloomy ideas which its ornaments were calculated to im- 
press upon the imagination. 

'* You are astonished," said the old man, " and perhaps. Sir Knight, yon 
have never before seen these relics of the dead appliea to the purpose of 
rendering the living, in some degree, more comfortable than their condition 
would otherwise admit of." 

" Comfortable !" returned the Knight of Valence, shrugging his shoul- 
ders ; *' I should be sorry, old man, to know that I had a dog that was as 
indifferently quartered as thou art, whose grey hairs have certainly seen 
better days." 

* [Tnw M a most imphic and Mcunite dwcription of the praieat aUte o( vVm T^vti. \\»\i»c«&^aR«(wv>Rf^\!A 
Ihe MxUiD as a dwelltnf-place, and Uia wUole aoene of lh« o\A maxCa \oX«r«\*>i« 'wv^Xv ^^^^^'^^"^ii^P^O^ 
daMNt mth our iUattrioaa MicJtof'a matt (alioitoQa unapoinik— NoU \f» fNa Bko. Mr. 8t«am\ «l 1mm«^b^'\ 
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** It maj be,^ answered die sextoii, ^ and h may be oibenriee ; bot it wm 
not, I prerome, eoncemiog mj own historj that jonr wiwship seemed di»- 
poeed to ask me some questions ; and I woold rentare to enqoire, therefore, 
to whom thej hare relation V 

^ I will speak plainlj to jon,^ replied Sir A jmer, " and joa will at once 
aeknowled^ the necessity of giving a short and distinct reply. I hsTe 
eren now met in the streets of this Tillage a person only shown to me by a 
■inele flash of light, who had the audacity to display the armorial insi^ia 
and utter the warcry of the Douglasses ; nay, if I ooold tmst a transient 
^ance, this darinr cavalier had tli^ features and the dark eomplezion proper 
to the Douglas. I am referred to thee as to one who posaeeaes means of 
explaining thii extraordinary circumstance, which, as an Boglish knight, 
and one holding a charge under King £dward, I am partienlarly called 
upon to make enquiry into." 

" Let me make a distinction,'' said the old man. " The Douglasses of 
former generations are mj near neighbours, and, according to my supersti- 
tious townsmen, my acquaintances and Tisitors ; I can take it apon my con- 
science to be answerable for their good behaTiour, and to become bound 
that none of the old barons, to whom the roots of that mighty tree may, it 
is said, be traced, will again disturb with their war-cry the towns or Tillages 
of their native countrv — not one will parade in moonshine the black armour 
which has long rusted upon their tombs. 

*TlM kaighls art Amt, 
And tbeu gooi t^vrdm art nM; 
Tbctr aoob ar» witk the Miata. wt 



Look around. Sir Knight, you have above and around yon the men of whom 
we speak. Beneath us, in a little aisle, (which hath not been opened since 
these thin grey locks were thick and brown,| there lies the first man whom 
I can name as memorable among those of this mighty line. It is he whom 
the Thane of Athol pointed out to the King of Scotland as Sholto Dhuglass, 
or the dark iron-coloured man, whose exertions had gained the battfo for 
his native prince ; and who, according to this legend, bequeathed his name 
to our dale and town, though others say that the race assumed the name 
of Douglass from the stream so called in unrecorded times, before they had 
their fastness on its banks. Others, his descendants, called Eachain. or 
Hector the first, and Orodh, or Hugh, William, the first of that name, and 
Gilmour, the theme of many a minstrel song, commemorating achievements 
done under the oriflamme of Charles the ureat. Emperor of France, have 
all consigned themselves to their last sleep, nor has their memory been suffi- 
ciently preserved from the waste of time. Something we know concerning 
their great deeds, their ereat power, and, alas ! their great crimes. Some- 
thing wo also know of aliord of Douelas who sat in a parliament at Forfar, 
held by Kin^ Malcolm the First, ana we are aware tnat from his attach- 
ment to hunting the wild hart, he built himself a tower c^led Blackhouse, 
in the forest of Ettrick, which perhaps still exists." 

" I crave your forgiveness, old man," said the knight, " but I have no 
time at present to bestow upon the recitation of the pedigree of the House 
of Dou|;las. A less matter would hold a weU-bretithed minstrel in sulgect 
for recitation for a calendar month, Sundays and holidays included." 

* [The author has aoiDewhat altered part of a beaatifal anpabliihed fragHMBt of Coleridge : — 

** Where is the fcnve of Sir Arthar OreUan,— 
Where mmy the grave of that itood knifht be T 

Bjr the manre of a brook, on the sloin of Helvelljo, 
Under the boughs of a young birch tree. 
The Oak thsi in sammer was pleasant to bear, 
I'hat rustled in Autumn all withered and sear. 
That whistled aiiA groan'd thro' the Winter aune. 
He haih gone, and a birch in his place is gruwn. 
The kuwUt's bones are dost, 
His toQO swotA Va nuK*. 
Ui8spUft\»vftkiUM«UAXa«^i%U««J' ««L\ 
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"What '^ther information can jou expect from me" said the sexton, 
** than that respecting those heroes, some of whom it has been mj lot to 
consign to that eternal rest, which will for eyer divide the dead from the 
duties of this world ? I have told joa where the race sleep, down to the 
reign of the royal Malcolm. I can tell you also of another vault, in which 
lie Sir John of Douglas-bum, with his son Lord Archibald, and a third 
William, known by an indenture with Lord Abemetby. Lastly, I can teU 
you of him to whom that escutcheon, with its appurtenances of splendour 
and dignity, justly belong. Do you envy that nobleman, whom, if death 
were in the sound, I would not hesitate to term my honourable patron ? and 
have you any design of dishonouring his remains ? It will be a poor vio- 
tory ! nor does it become a knight and nobleman to come in person to eirioy 
such a triumph over the dead, against whom, when he lived, there were few 
knights dared spur their horses. He fought in defence of his country, but 
he had not the good fortune of most of his ancestors, to die on the field of 
battle. Captivity, sickness, and regret for the misfortunes of his native 
land, brougnt his head to the grave in his prison-house, in the land of the 
stranger." 

The old man's voice here became interrupted by emotion, and the Eng- 
lish knight found it difficult to continue his examination in the stem fashion 
which his duty required. 

*' Old man," he said, " I do not require from thee this detail, which must 
be useless to me, as well as painfol to thyself. Thou dost but thy duty in 
rendering justice to thy ancient lord ; but thou hast not yet explained to 
me why 1 have met in this town, this very night, and not halt an hour 
since, a person in the arms, and bearing the complexion, of one of the Black 
Douglasses, who cried his war-cry as if in contempt of his conquerors." 

" Surely," replied the sexton, " it is not my business to explain such a 
fancy, otherwise than by supposing that the natural fears of the Southron 
will raise the spectre of a Douglas at any time, when he is within sight of 
their sepulchre. Methinks, in such a night as this, the fairest cavalier 
would wear the complexion of this swarthy race, nor can I hold it wonder* 
ful that the war-cry which was once in the throats of so many thousands in 
this country, should issue upon occasion from the mouth of a single cham- 
pion." 

" You are bold, old man," retumed the English knight; ''do you con- 
sider that your life is in my power, and that it may, in certain cases, be my 
duty to inflict death with that decree of pain at which humanity shudders?" 

Ihe old man rose up slowly m the light of the blazing fire, displaving 
his emaciated features, which resembled those ascribed l>y artists to Saint 
Anthony of the desert ; and pointing to the feeble lamp, which he placed 
upon the coarse table, thus addressed his interrogator, with an appearance 
ot perfect firmness, and something even resembling dignity : — 

** Young knight of England, you see that utensil constructed for the pur- 
pose of dispensing light amid these fatal vaults, — it is as frail as any thing 
can well be, whose flame is supplied by living element, contained in a frame 
composed of iron. It is doubtless in your power entirely to end its service, 
by destroying the frame, or extinguishing tne light. Threaten it with such 
annihilation. Sir Knight, and see whether your menace will impress any 
sense of fear either on the element or the iron. Know that you have no 
more power over the frail mortal whom you threaten with similar annihila- 
tion. You may tear from my body the skin in which it is now swathed, 
but although my nerves might glow with agony during the inhuman ope* 
ration, it would produce no more impression on me than flaying on the 
stag which an arrow has previously pierced through the heart. My age 
sets me beyond your cruelty : if you tnink otherwise, call your agents, and 
commence your operations; neither threats nor infliQdorA ^\\\. ^\wi2^^^^s^ 
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to extort from me any thing that I am not ready to tell yon of my own 
accord." 

*' You trifle with me, old man/' said De Valence ; " yon talk as if yon 
poesessed some secret respecting the motions of those IJooglasses, who are 
to you OS godS) yet you communicate no intelligence to me whaterer." 

** You may soon know/' replied the old man, " all that a poor sexton has 
to communicate ; and it will not increase your knowledge respecting the 
living, though it may throw some light upon my proper dorafuns, which are 
those of the dead. The spirits of the deceased Douglasses do not rest in 
their graves during the dishonour of their monuments, and the downfall of 
their house. That, upon death, the greater part of any line are consigned 
to the regions of eternal bliss, or of never-ending misery, religion will not" 
suffer us to believe, and amidst a race who had so great a share of worldly 
triumph and prosperity, we must suppose there have existed many who 
have been jusUy subjected to the doom of an intermediate space of punish- 
ment. You have destroyed the temples which were built by their posterity 
to propitiate Heaven for the welfare of their souls ; yon have silenced the 
prayers and stopt the choirs, by the mediation of which the piety of child" 
ren had sought to appease the wrath of Heaven in behalf of their ances- 
tors, subjected to expiatory fires. Can you wonder that the tormented 
spirits, thus deprived of the relief which had been propoeed to them, should 
not, according to the common phrase, rest in their naves ? Can you won- 
der they should show themselves like discontented loiterers near to the 
places which, but for the manner in which you have prosecuted your re- 
morseless warfare, might have ere now afforded them rest? Or do yon 
marvel that these fleshless warriors should interrupt your marches, and do 
what else their airy nature may permit to disturb your councils, and meet 
as far as they may the hostilities which you make it your boast to carry on, 
as well against those who are deceased, as against any who may yet survive 
your cruelty ?" 

" Old man," replied Aymer de Valence, " you cannot expect that I am to 
take for answer a story like this, being a fiction too gross to charm to sleep 
a schoolboy tormented with the toothache ; nevertheless, I thank God that 
thy doom does not remain in my hands. My squire and two archers shall 
carry thee captive to the worshipful Sir John de Walton, Governor of the 
Castle and Valley, that he may deal with thee as seems meet ; nor is he a 
person to believe in ymir apparitions and ghosts from purgatory. — What ho ! 
Fabian ! Come hither, and bring with thee two archers of the euard." 

Fabian accordingly, who had waited at the entrance of the ruined build- 
ing, now found his way, by the light of the old sexton's lamp, and the 
sound of his master's voice, into the singular apartment of the old man, the 
•tranee decorations of which struck the youth with great surpriae, and 
some norror. 

" Take the two archers with thee, Fabian," said the Knight of Valence, 
" and, with their assistance, convey this old man, on horseback, or in a 
litter, to the presence of the worshipful Sir John de Walton. Tell him 
what we have seen, which thou didst witness as well as I ; and tell him 
that this old sexton, whom I send to be examined by his superior wisdom, 
^ 0eems to know more than he is willing to disclose respecting our ghostly 




my belief is, either that the sexton is crazed by age, want, and enthusiasm, 
or that he is connected with some plot which the country people are hatch- 
ing. You may also say that I shall not use much ceremony with the youth 
under the care of the Abbot of St. Bride ; there is something suspicious in 
mU the occurrences that are now pa%%\n^«iXo\md us." 
Fabian promised obedience *, and \^q \Lm^\»,\K]^^^^\AXEk^\\^^^Qksi^ him 
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an additional caution, to behave with attention in this business, seeing he 
must recollect that neither the judgment of himself, nor that of his master, 
were apparently held in very much esteem by the governor ; aud that it 
would iU become them to make any mistake in a matter where the safety 
of the Castle was perhaps concerned. 

" Fear me not, worshipful sir,'' replied the youth ; " I am returning to 
pure air in the first place, and a good fire in the second, both acceptable 
exchanges for this dungeon of suffocating vapours and execrable smells. 
You may trust to my making no delay ; a ver^ short time will carry me 
back to Castle Douglas, even moving with suitable attention to this old 
man's bones." 

" Use him humanely/' answered the knight. " And thou, old man, if 
thou art insensible to threats of personal danger in this matter, remember, 
that if thou art found palterinz with us, thy punishment will perhaps be 
more severe than any we can inflict upon thy person." 

'* Can you administer the torture to the soul ?" said the sexton. 
*' As to thee," answered the knight, " we have that power ; — ^we will die- 
solve every monastery or religious establishment held tor the souls of these 
Douglasses, and will only allow the religious people to hold their residence 
there upon condition of their praying for the soul of King Edward the First 
of glorious memory, the malleus Scotorum; and if the Douglasses are 
deprived of the ghostly benefit of the prayers and services of such shrines, 
they may term thy obstinacy the cause." 

** Such a species of vengeance," answered the old man, in the same bold 
unsubdued tone which he had hitherto used, " were more worthy of the in- 
fernal fiends than of Christian men." 

The squire raised his hand. The knight interposed : " Forbear him," he 
said, "Fabian, he is very old, and perhaps insane. — And you, sexton, re- 
member that the vengeance threatened is lawfully directed towards a family 
which have been the obstinate supporters of the excommunicated rebel, who 
murdered the Red Comyn at the High Church in Dumfries." 

So saying, Aymer strode out of the ruins, picking his way with much 
difficulty — took his horse, which he found at the entrance — repeated a cau- 
tion to Fabian, to conduct himself with prudence — and, passing on to the 
south-western ^te, gave the strongest injunctions concerning the necessity 
of keeping a vigilant watch, both by patrols and by sentinels, intimating, 
at the same time, that it must have oeen neglected during the preceding 
part of the evening. The men murmured an apology, the confusion of 
which seemed to express that there had existed some occasion for the re- 
primand. 

Sir Aymer then proceeded on his ioumej to Ilazelside, his train dimi- 
nished by the absence of Fabian and his assistants. After a hasty, but not 
a short journey, the knight alighted at Thomas Dickson's, where he found 
the detachment from Ayr had arrived before him, and were snugly housed 
for the night. He sent one of the archers to announce his approach to the 
Abbot of Saint Bride and his young euest, intimating at the same time, that 
the archer must keep sight of the latter until he himself arrived at the 
chapel, which would be instantly. 
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m Apnl 1 
■ to BTW^wft* gamt wuk oam qwa 
Idar ■? blMd k|t dryako, aiM Iwfi* dalk 

JCSESLJUL OMMftf 

Sii Ami DK Valkxcs had oo sooner followed his archer to the oooTent 
of Saint Bride, than he sammoned the ahhot to his presence, who came 
with the air of a man who loves his ease, and who is 8odd<mly caHed from 
the cooch where he has consigned himself to a comfortable repoee, at the 
summons of one whom he does not think it safe to disobey, and to whom he 
would not disguise his sense of peeyishness, if he dorst. 

*^ It is a late ride," he said, ** which has brought your worthy honour 
luther from the castle. May I be informed of the cause, after the arrange- 
ment so recently gone into with the goTemor?" 

** It is my hope," replied the knight, " that you. Father Abbot, are not 
already conscious of it ; suspicions are afloat, and I myself hare this night 
seen something to confirm them, that some of the obstinate rebels of this 
country are again setting afoot dangerous practices, to the peril of the gar- 
rison ; and I come, father, to see whether, in requital of many farours re- 
ceived from the English monarch, you will not merit his bounty and pro- 
tection, by contributing to the discovery of the designs of his enemies." 

** Assuredly so," answered Father Jerome, in an agitated voice. " Most 
unquestionably my information should stand at your command ; that is, if 
I knew any thing the communication of which could be of advantage to 
you." 

'* Father Abbot," replied the English knight, *' although it is rash to make 
myself responsible for a North-country man in these times, yet I own I do 
consider you as one who has ever been faithfully subject to the King of 
England, and I willingly hope that you will still continue so." 

"And a fine encouragement I have!" said the abbot; "to be called out 
of mj bed at midnight, in this raw weather, to undergo the examination of 
a knight, who is the youngest, perhaps, of his own honourable rank, and 
who will not tell me the subject of the interro^tories, but detains me on 
this cold pavement, till, according to the opinion of Celsus, the podagra 
which lurks in my feet may be driven into my stomach, and then good- 
night to abbacy and examinations from henceforward." 

" Good father," said the young man, " the spirit of the times- must teach 
thee patience ; recollect that I can feel no pleasure in this duty, an3 that if 
an insurrection should take place, the rebels, who are sufficiently displeased 
with thee for acknowledging the English monarch, would hang thee from 
thino own steeple to feed the crows ; or that, if thou hast secured thy peace 
by some private compact with the insurants, the English governor, who 
will sooner or later gain the advantage, will not fail to &eat thee as a rebel 
to his s'^vereign." 

" It may appear to you, my noble son," answered the abbot, obviously 

diecomposcd, " that I am hung up, in this case, on the horns of the dilemma 

which you have stated ; nevertheless, I protest to you, that if any one accuses 

me of conspiring with the rebels against the Ring of England, I am ready, 

provided you give me time to swallow a potion recommended by Celsus m 

. mv perilous cose, to answer with the most perfect sincerity every question 

which you can put to me upon that subject" So saying, he called upon a 

monk who had attended at biaWfe^, wi^ ^N\i\^\m«.tog<9 key, whispered 

Bomething in big ear. The oup "vtlnjc^'h. VXvft xxtf^'D^\)rcn<Qi^^«%a ^*l v^^^as^ 
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city as proved Celsus's draught re(]^uired to be administered in considerable 
quantity, and a strong smell which it spread through the apartment, 
accredited the knight's suspicion that the medicine chiefly consisted of 
what were then termed distilled waters, a preparation known in the monas- 
teries for some time before that comfortable secret had reached the laity in 
general. The abbot, neither overawed by the strength nor by the quantity 
of the potion, took it off with what he himself would have called a feeling 
of solace and pleasance, and his voice became much more composed ; he 
signified himself as comforted extraordinarily by the medicine, and willing 
to proceed to answer any questions which could be put to him by his gallant 
young friend. 

*' At present," said the knight, " you are aware, father, that stran^rs 
travelling through this country, must be the first objects of our suspicions 
and cncjuiries. What is, for example, your own 'opinion of the youth termed 
Augustine, the son, or calling himself so, of a person called Bertram tho 
minstrel, who has resided for some days in your convent V* 

The abbot heard the question with eyes expressive of sorprise at the 
quarter from which it came. 

" Assuredly," said he, " I think of him as a youth who, from any thing 
I have seen, is of that excellent disposition, both with respect to loyalty and 
religion, which I should have expected, were I to judge trom the Estimable 
person who committed him to my care." 

With this the abbot bowed to the knight, as if he had conceived that this 
repartee gave him a silencing advantage in any question which could follow 
upon that subject; and he was probably, therefore, surprised when Sir 
Aymer replied as follows : 

** It is very true. Father Abbot, that I myself did recommend this strip- 
ling to you as a youth of a harmless disposition, and with respect to whom 
it would be unnecessary to exercise the strict vigilance extended to others 
in similar circumstances ; but the evidence which seemed to me to vouch for 
this young man's innocence, has not appeared so satisfactonr to my superior 
and commander ; and it is by his orders that I now make mrther enquiries 
of you. You must think they are of consequence, since we again trouble 
you, and at so unwonted an hour." 

" I can only protest by my order, and by the veil of Saint Bride," replied 
the abbot, the spirit of Celsus appearing to fail his pupil, *' that whatever 
evil ma^ be in this matter, is totally unknown to me — nor could it be ex- 
torted from me by racks or implements of torture. Whatever signs of dis- 
loyalty may have been evinced by this youn^ man, I have witnessed none 
of them,' although I have been strictly attentive to his behaviour." 

"In what respect?" said the knight — **and what is the result of your 
observation 7" 

" My answer," said the abbot of Saint Bride, *' shall be sincere and down- 
right. The youth condescended upon payment of a certain number of gold 
crowns, not by any means to repay the hospitality of the church of Saint 
'Bride, but merely" 

** Nayj father," interrupted the knight, ** yon may cut that short, since 
the governor and I well understand the terms upon which the monks of 
Saint Bride exercise their hospitality. In what manner, it is more neces- 
sary to ask, was it received by this boy ?" 

" With the utmost gentleness and moderation, noble sir," answered the 
abbot ; " indeed it appeared to me, at first, that he might be a troublesome 
guest, since the amount of his benevolence to the convent was such as to 
encourage, and, in some degree, to authorise, his demanding aoeommodation 
of a kind superior to what we had to bestow." 

'* In which case," said Sir Aymer, " yon would have had the disoomfiici 
of returning some part of the money you b&ve T«Qfi\'^Q^\^* 

** Tkuu," replied the abbot, " would haye Yteeu «b m^^ ^l ifiM^^snnc^ 
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trary to onr vows. What is paid to the treasury of Saint Bridget, cannot, 
agreeably to our rule, be on any account restored. But, noble knight, there 
was no occasion for this ; a crust of white bread and a draught of milk 
wero diet sufficient to nourish this poor youth for a day, and it was my own 
anxiety for his health that dictated the furnishing of his cell with a softer 
bed and coverlet than are quite consistent with the rules of our order." 

" Now hearken to what I say, Sir Abbot, and ans?rer me truly," said the 
Knight of Valence — "What communication has this youth held with the 
inmates of your convent, or with those beyond your house? Search your 
memory concerning this, and let nie have a distinct answer, for your guest's 
safety and your own depend upon it." 

"As I am a Christian man," said the abbot, " I have observed nothing 
which could give ground for your worship's suspicions. The boy Augus- 
tine, unlike those whom I have observed who have been educated in the 
world, showed a marked preference to the company of sach sisters as the 
house of Saint Bride contains, rather than for that of the monks, my bre- 
thren, although there are among them pleasant and conversible men." 

** Scandal," said the young knight, " might find a reason for that prefer- 



ence." 



" Not in the case of the sisters of Saint Bridget," said the abbot, "most 
of whom have been either sorely misused by time, or their comeliness de- 
stroyed by some mishap previously to their being received into the seclusion 
of the house." 

This observation the good father made with some internal movement of 
mirth, which was apparently excited at the idea of the sisterhood of Saint 
Bridget becoming attractive to any one by dint of their personal beauty, in 
which, as it happened, they were all notably, and almost ludicrously, defi- 
cient. The Enghsh knight, to whom the sisterhood were well known, felt 
also inclined to smile at this conversation. 

"I acquit," he said, "the pious sisterhood of charming, otherwise than 
by their kind wishes, and attention to the wants of the suffering stranger." 

" Sister Beatrice," continued the father, resuming his gravity, " is in- 
deed blessed with a winning gift of making comfits and syllabubs ; but, on 
minute enquiry, I do not find that the youth has tasted any of then). 
Neither is sister Ursula so hard-favoured by nature, as from the effects of 
an accident ; but your honour knows that when a woman is ugly, the men 
do not trouble themselves about the cause of her hard favour. I will go, 
with your leave, and see in what state the youth now is, and summon him 
before you." 

" I request you to do so, father, for the affair is instant : and I earnestly 
advise you to watch, in the closest manner, this Augustine's behaviour: 
you cannot be too particular. I will wait your return, and either carry 
the boy to the castle, or leave him here, as ciroumstamces may seem to 
require." 

The abbot bowed, promised his utmost exertions, and hobbled out of the 
room to wait on the youth Augustine in his cell, anxious to favour, if 
possible, the wishes of Do Valence, whom he looked upon as rendered by 
circumstances his military patron. 

He remained lonj^ ab^nt, and Sir Aymer began to be of opinion that 
the delay was suspicious, when the abbot returned with perplexity and dis- 
composure in his countenance. 

" I crave your pardon for keeping your worship waiting," said Jerome, 
with much anxiety ; " but I have myself been detained and vexed by un- 
necessary formalities and scruples on the part of this peevish boy. In the 
first place, hearing my foot approaching his bedroom, my youth, instead of 
ondoiog the door, which would have been but proper respect to my place, 
. OD the contrary draws a Btroixtt \>o\\. oiv \\v^ \ii»\Sft\ w\\ \V»\^ fastening, for- 
Bootb, ha» been placed on bi» o\i«Ai\Mit X^^ >^TVi]^% c»o»&a»A^ >daa^\fiak 
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slumbers might be suitably respected. I intimated to him as I best could, 
that he must attend you without delay, and prepare to accompany you to 
the Castle of Douglas; but he would -not answer a single word, save re- 
commending to me patience, to which I was fain to have recourse, as well 
as your archer, whom I found standing sentinel before the door of the cell« 
and contenting himself with the assurance of the sisters that there was no 
other passage by which Augustine could make his escape. At length the 
door opens, and my young master presents himself fully arrayed for hif 
journey. The truth is, I think some fresh attack of his malady has affected 
the youth ; he may perhaps be disturbed with some touch of hypochondrist 
or black choler, a species of dotage of the mind, which is sometimes found 
concomitant with and symptomatic of this disorder ; but he is at present 
composed, and if your worship chooses to see him, he is at your com* 
mand." 

'* Call him hither," said the knight. And a considerable space of time 
again elapsed ere the eloquence of the abbot, half chiding and half soothing, 
proyailed on the lady, in her adopted character, to approach the parlour, in 
which at last she made her appearance, with a countenance on which the 
marks of tears might still be discovered, and a pettish sullenncss, like that 
of a boy, or, with reyerence, that of a girl, who is determined upon taking 
her own way in any matter, and equally resolved to give no reason for her 
doing so. Her hurried lev6e had not prevented her attending closely to all 
the mufflings and disguisings by whicn her pilgrim's dress was arranged, 
so as to alter her appearance, and effectually disguise her sex. But as 
civility prevented her wearing her large slouched hat, she necessarily 
exposed ner countenance more than in the open air ; and though the knight 
beneld a most lovely set of features, yet they were not such as were incon- 
sistent with the character she had adopted, and which she had resolved 
upon maintaining to the last She had, accordingly, mustered up a degree 
ot courage which was not natural to her, and which she perhaps supported 
by hopes which her situation hardly admitted. So soon as she found her- 
self in the same apartment with De Valence, she assumed a stylo of manners, 
bolder and more determined than she had hitherto displayed. 

*' Your worship," she said, addressing him even before he spoke, ** is a 
knight of England, and possessed, doubtless, of the virtues which become 
that noble station. I am an unfortunate lad, obli^d, by reasons which I 
am under the necessity of keeping secret, to travel in a dangerous country, 
where I am suspected, without any just cause, of becoming accessory to 
plots and conspiracies which are contrary to my own interest, and which 
my very soul abhors; and which I might safely abjure, by imprecating 
uDon myself all the curses of our religion and renouncing all its promises, 
it I were accessory to such designs, in thought, word, or deed. Neverthe* 
less, you, who will not believe my solemn protestations, are about to pro- 
ceed against me as a guilty person, and in so doing I must warn you, Sir 
Knieht, that you will commit a great and cruel injustice." 

*'i shall endeavour to avoid that," said the knight, *' by referring the 
duty to Sir John de Walton, the governor, who will decide what is to be 
done; in this case, my only duty will be to place you in his hands at 
Douglas Castle." 

" Must you do this ?" said Augustine. 

'* Certainly," replied the knight, " or be answerable for neglecting my 
duty." 

'* But if I become bound to answer your loss with a large sum of money, 
a large tract of land" 

" No treasure, no land, — supposing such at your disposal,'' answered the 
knight, "can atone for disgrace; and, besides, boy, how should I teaa^tA 
your warrant, were my avarice such as would m^xxoft XGA\A\ate^V^ 

2c2 
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" I must then pmpare to attend you instantly to the Castle of Donglai 
and the presence of Sir John de Walton ?" replied Augustine. 

*' Young man/' answered De Valence, "there is no remedy, since if you 
delay me longer, I must carry you thither by force." 

" What wiU be the consequence to my father?" said the youth. 

** That," replied the knight, " will depend exactly on the nature of your 
confession ana his ; something you both have to say, as is eTident from the 
terms of the letter Sir John de Walton conveyed to you ; and I assure yoa, 
you were better to speak it out at once than to risk the consequences of 
more delay. I can admit of no more trifling ; and, believe me, that yoor 
fate will be entirely ruled by your own frankness and candour." 

*'I must prepare, then, to travel at your command," said the youth. 
'* But this cruel disease still hangs around me, and Abbot Jerome, whose 
leech-craft is famous, will himself assure you that I cannot travel without 
danger of my life ; and that while I was residing in this convent^ I de- 
clined every opportunity of exercise which was offered me by the kindness 
of the garrison at llazelside, lest I might by mishap bring the conta^on 
among your men." 

** The youth says right," said the abbot ; " the archers and men-at-arms 
have more than once sent to invite this lad to join in some of their military 
camcs, or to amuse them, perhaps, with some of his minstrelsy ; but he 
has uniformly declined doing so ; and, according to my belief, it is the 
effects of this disorder which have prevented his accepting an indul<^nce 
80 natural to his age, and in so dull a place as the convent of Saint Bride 
must needs seem to a youth bred up in the world." 

" Do you then hold, reverend father," said Sir Aymer, " that there is 
real danger in carrying this youth to the castle to-night, as I proposed?" 

'* I conceive such danger," replied the abbot, ** to exist, not only as it 
may occasion the relapse of the poor youth himself, but "its particularly 
likely, no preparations having been made, to introduce the infection 
among your honourable garrison ; for it is in these relapses, more than in 
the first violence of the malady, that it has been found most contagious." 

" Then," said the knight, *' you must be content, my friend, to give a 
share of your room to an archer, by way of sentinel." 

*' I cannot object," said Augustine, " provided my unfortunate vicinity 
does not endanger the health of the poor soldier." 

*' He will be as ready to do his duty," said the abbot, ** without the door 
of the apartment as within it ; and if the youth should sleep soundly, which 
the presence of a guard in his chamber might prevent, he is the more likely 
to answer your purpose on the morrow." 

'* Let it be so," said Sir Aymer ; " so you are sure that you do not minister 
any facility of escape." 

**The apartment," said the monk, '*hath no other entrance than that 
which is guarded by the archer ; but, to content you, I shall secure the door 
in your presence." 

*'So be it, then," said the Knight of Valence ; " this done, I myself will 
lie down without doffing my maU-shirt, and snatch a sleep till the ruddy 
dawn calls me again to duty, when you, Augustine, will hold yourself ready 
to attend me to our Castle of Douglas." 

The bells of the convent summoned the inhabitants and inmates of Saint 
Bride to morning prayers at the first poop of day. When this duty was 
over, the knight demanded his prisoner. The abbot marshalled him to the 
door of Augustine's chamber. The sentinel who was stationed there, armed 
with a brown-bill, or species of partisan, reported that he bad heard no 
motion in the apartment during the whole night The abbot tapped at the 
door, but received no answer. lie knocked again louder, but toe silenes 
WM8 unbroken from within. 
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" Wbat means this V said the rcTerend ruler of the conTent of Saint 
Bride ; " myroung patient has certainly fallen into a syncope or swoon I'' 

*' I wish, Father Abbot/' said the knight, ** that he may not have made 
his escape instead, an accident which both you and I may be required to 
answer, since, according to our Hrict duty, we ought to have kept sight of 
him, and detained him in close custody until dav break." 

'* I trust your worship,'' said the abbot, " only anticipates a misfortune 
which I cannot think possible." 

*' We shall speedily see," said the knight ; and raising his voice, he called 
aloud, so as to be heard within, ** Bring crow-bars and levers, and burst me 
that door into splinters without an instant's delay." 

The loudness of his voice, and the stem tone in which he spoke, soon 
brought around him the brethren of the house, and two or three soldiers 
of his own party, who were already busy in caparisoning their horses. The 
displeasure of tne young knight was manifested b^ his flushed features^ and 
the abrupt manner in which he again repeated his commands for breaking 
open the door. This was speedily performed, though it rec|uired the appli- 
cation of considerable strength, and as the shattered remains fell crasnmg 
into the apartment, De Valence sprung, and the abbot hobbled, into the 
cell of the prisoner, which, to the fulfilment of their worst suspicions, they 
found empty. 



MA/\^i/M^«^^W«A^rfSAAM^^>M^^^«A^rf'«M^lMA««A^^^S^^^n^ai«<M^ 



Where is he 7 Hai the deep earth nnillow'd him f 
Or hath he melted Uke lome airy i^antom 
That sbons the approach of mora »iid the joang aan T 
Or halb he wrapt him in Cimmeriaii daricnea, 
And pav'd beyond the circoit of the eight 
With things of the night's shadows T 

AiroinicouB. 

The disappearance of the youth, whose disguise and whose fate have, w* 
hope, inclined our readers to take some interest in him, will require some 
explanation ere we proceed with the other personages of the story, and we 
shall set about giving it accordingly. 

When Augustine was consign^ to his cell for the second time on the 
preceding evening, both the monk and the young Knight of Valence had 
seen the key turned upon him, and had heard him secure the door in the 
inside with the bolt which had been put on at his request by sister Ursula, 
in whoso affections the youth of Augustine, his extreme handsomeness, and, 
above all, his indisposition of body and his melancholy of mind, had gained 
bim considerable interest. 

So soon, accordingly, as Augustine re-entered his apartment, he was 
ejected in a whisper by the sister, who, during the interval of his absence, 
bad contrived to slip into the cell, and having tappiced herself behind the 
little bed, came out with great appearance of joy, to greet the return of the 
youth. The number of little attentions, the disposal of holly boughs, and 
such other evergreens as the season permitted, showed the anxietj^ of the 
holy sisters to £corate the chamber of their guest, and the greetings of 
sister Ursula expressed the same friendly interest, at the same time inti- 
mating that she was already in some degree in possession of the stranger's 
mystery. 

As Augustine and the holy sister were bw^d vci «iLc^vci^ ^1 ^iajDi!^^^\NR^^ 
tiie axtrikirdiiiarf diference between theii Qauii\AU%Ti&n^ «^u.^%vt'^Kt«ReBi 
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mast havo Btruok any one who might have been aocidentally a witness of 
their interview. The dark pilgrim's robe of the disguised iemale was not 
a stronger contrast to the white woollen garment worn by the votaress of 
Saint Bride, than the visage of the nun, seamed vrith many a ghasUy scar, 
and the light of one of her eyes extinguished for ever, oaosing it to roll a 
sightless luminary in her head, was to the beautiful countenance of Angus- 
tine, now bent with a confidential, and even affectionate look, upon the 
extraordinary features of her companion. 

** You know," said the supposed Augustine, " the principal part of my 
story ; can you, or will you, lend me your assistance 7 If not, my dearest 
sister, you must consent to witness my death, rather than my shame. Yes, 
sister Ursula, I will not bo pointed at by the finger of soom, as the thought- 
less maiden who sacrificed so much for a young man, of whose attachment 
she was not so well assured as she ought to have been. I will not be 
dragged before De Walton, for the purpose of being compelled, by threats 
of torture, to declare myself the female in honour of whom he holds the 
Dangerous Castle. No doubt, he might be glad to give his hand in wed- 
' lock to a damsel whose dowry is so ample; but who can tell whether he will 
regard me with that respect which every woman would wish to command, 
or pardon that boldness of which I have been guilty, even though its conse- 
quences have been in his own favour?" 

" Nay, my darling daughter," answered the nun, ** comfort yourself; for 
in all I can aid you, be assured I will. My means are somewhat more than 
my present situation may express, and, be assured, they shall be tried to 
the uttermost. Mothinks, I still hear that lay which you sung to the other 
sisters and myself, although I alone, touched by feelings kindred to yours, 
had the address to comprehend that it told your own tale." 

**I am yet surprised," said Augustine, speaking beneath her breath, "how 
I had the boldness to sing in your cars the lay, which, in fact, was the his- 
tory of my disgrace." 

'* Alas I that you will say so," returned the nun ; '* there was not a word 
but what resembled those tales of love and of high-spirited daring which 
the best minstrels love to celebrate, and the noblest knights and maidens 
weep at once and smile to hear. The Lady Augusta of Berkely, a great 
heiress, according to the world, both in land and movable goods, becomes 
the King's ward b^ the death of her parents ; and thus is on the point of 
being given away in marriage to a minion of the King of Englana, when 
in these Scottish valleys, we scruple not to call a peremptory tyrant" 

** I must not say so, my sister," said the pilgrim ; " and yet, true it is, 
that the cousin of the obscure parasite Gaviston, on whom the Idng wished 
to confer my poor hand, was neither by birth, merit, nor circumstance, 
worthy of such an alliance. Meantime, I heard of the fame of Sir John 
de Walton ; and I heard of it not with the less interest that his feats of 
chivalry were said to adorn a knij^ht, who, rich in everything else, was poor 
in worldly ^oods, and in the smiles of fortune. I saw this Sir John de 
Walton, and I acknowledge that a thought, which had already intruded 
itself on my imagination, became, after this interview, by frequent recur- 
rence, more familiar, and more welcome to me. Methought that the daughter 
of a powerful English family, if she could give away with her hand such 
wealth as the world spoke of, would more justly and honourably bestow it 
in remedying the errors of fortune in regard to a gallant knight like De 
Walton, than in patching the revenues of a beggarly Frenchman, whose 
only merit was in being the kinsman of a man who was very generally de- 
tested by the wholo kingdom of England, excepting the infatuated monarch 
himself." 

" Nobly designed, my daughter," said the nun ; " what more worthy of a 
itobio heart, possessing riches, \)QQkU\>3, V>vt\.h, sAd lank^ thiui to confer them 
Mil upon indigent and ohivakoua in«t\^V^ 
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"Snch, dearest sister, was my intention," replied Angustine; "bat I 
have, perhaps, scarce sufficiently explained the manner in which I meant 
to proceed. By the advice of a minstrel of onr house, the same who is now 
prisoner at Douglas, I caused exhibit a large feast upon Christmas eve, and ' 
sent invitations abroad to the young knights of noble name who were known 
to spend their leisure in quest of arms and adventures. When the tables 
were drawn, and the feast concluded, Bertram, as had been before de« 
vised, was called upon to take his harp. He sung, receiving from all who 
were present the attention due to a minstrel of so much fame. The theme 
which he chose, was the frequent capture of this Douglas Castle, or, as the 
poet termed it. Castle Dangerous. ' Where are the champions of the re- 
nowned Edward the First,' said the minstrel, ' when the realm of England 
cannot furnish a man brave enough, or sufficiently expert in the wars, to 
defend a miserable hamlet of the North against the Scottish rebels, who 
have vowed to retake it over our soldiers' heads ore the year rolls to an end? 
Where are the noble ladies, whose smiles used to give countenance to the 
Knights of Saint George's Cross ? Alas I the spirit of love and of chivalry 
is alike dead amongst us — our knights are limited to petty enterprises — and 
our noblest heiresses are given as prizes to strangers, as if their own country 
bad no one to deserve them.' — Ilere stopt the narp ;" and I shame to say, 
that I myself, as if moved to enthusiasm by the song of the minstrel, arose, 
and taking from my neck the chain of gold which supported a crucifix of 
special sanctity, I made my vow, always under the King's permission, that 
I would give my hand, and the inheritance of my fathers, to the good knight, 
being of noble birth and lineage, who should keep the Castle of Douglas in 
the King of England's name, for a year and a day. I sat down, my dearest 
sister, deafened with the jubilee in which my guests expressed their applause 
of my supposed patriotism. Yet some degree of pause took place amidst 
the young knights, who might reasonably have been supposed ready to 
embrace this offer, although at the risk of being encumberea with Augusta 
of Berkely." 

** Shame on the man," said sister Ursula, ** who should think so I Put 
your beauty alone, my dearest, into consideration, and a true knight ought 
to have embraced the dangers of twenty Castles of Douglas, rather than 
let such an invaluable opportunity of gaining your favour be lost." 

" It may be that some in reality thought so," said the pilgrim ; " but it 
was supposed that the king's favour might be lost by those wno seemed too 
anxious to thwart his royal purpose upon his ward's hand. At any rate, 
greatly to my joy, the only person who availed himself of the offer I had 
made was Sir John de Walton ; and as his acceptance of it was guarded by 
a clause, saving and reserving the king's approbation, I hope he has not suf- 
fered any diminution of Edward's favour." 

" Assure yourself, noble and high-spirited young lady," replied the nun, 
" that there is no fear of thy generous devotion hurting thy lover with the 
King of England. Something we hear concerning worldly passages, even 
in this remote nook of Saint Bride's cloister; and the report goes among 
the English soldiers that their king was indeed offended at your putting 
your will in opposition to his own ; yet, on the other hand, this preferred 
lover. Sir John de Walton, was a man of such extensive fame, and your 
offer was so much in the character of better but not forgotten times, that 
even a king oould not at the beginning of a long and stubborn war deprive 
an errant cavalier of his bride, if she should bo duly won by his swora and 
lance." . 

'* Ah ! dearest sister Ursula I" sighed the disguised pilgrim, " but, on the 
other hand, how much time must pass by in the siege, by defeating which 
that suit must needs be advanced ? While I sat in my lonely castle, tidings 
came to astound me with the numerous, or ratVv^t XVi^ <:^^ta\»ciX ^vcw^|^t^^ 
with wbioh mj lorer w&a Burroanded, until al V^ti^^»\si ^^lassiaKo^'V vs>2^»^ 
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of madnoM, I resoWed to set oot in this maneoline disffoise ; and haTrne 
myself with my own eyes seen in what situation I bad puu^ed my knight, 1 
determined to take soch measorcs in respect to shortening the tenn of his 
trial, or otherwise, as a sieht of Dooglas Castle, and — why should I deny 
it ? — of Sir John de Wslton, might sug^t. Perhaps yoo, my dearest 
sister, may not so well understand my bemg tempted into flinching from 
the resolution which I had laid down for my own honour, and that of my 
lov^r ; but consider, that my resolution was the consequence of a moment 
of excitation, and that the course which I adopted was the conclusion of a 
long, wasting, sickening state of uncertainty, the effect of which was to 
weaken the nerves which were once highly strung with lore of my country, 
as I thought ; but in reality, alas I with fond and anxious feelings of a mors 
selfish description." 

'* Alas !" said sister Ursula, evincing the strongest symptoms of interest 
and compassion, ** am I the person, dearest child, whom you suspect of in- 
sensibility to the distresses which are the fruit of true love? Do you sup- 
pose that the air which is breathed within these walls has the property upon 
the female heart, of such marvellous fountains as they say change into stone 
the substances which are immersed into their wsters? Hear my tale, and 
judge if it can be thus with one who possesses my causes of grief. And 
do not fear for loss of time ; we must let our neighbours at Hazelside be 
settled for the evening, ere I furnish you with the means of escape ; and 
you must have a trusty guide, for whose fidelity I will be responsible, to 
direct your path through these woods, and protect you in case of any danger, 
too likely to occur in these troublesome times. It will thus be nigh an hour 
ere you depart ; and sure I am that in no manner can you spend the time 
better than in listening to distresses too similar to your own, and flowing 
from the source of disappointed affection which you must needs sympathise 
with." 

The distresses of the Lady Augusta did not prevent her being in some 
degree affected, almost ludicrously, with the singular contrast between the 
hideous countenance of this victim of the tender passion, and the cause to 
which she imputed her sorrows ; but it was not a moment for ^ving way to 
a sense of the ridiculous, which would have been in the highest degree 
offensive to tho sistor of Saint Bride, whose good-will she had so many 
reasons to conciliate. She readily, therefore, succeeded in preparing her- 
self to listen to the votary with an appearance of sympathy, wnioh might 
reward that which she had herself experienced at the hands of sister Ursiua; 
while the unfortunate recluse, with an agitation which made her ueliness 
still more conspicuous, narrated, nearly in a whisper, the following circum- 
stances : — 

'* My misfortunes commenced long before I was called sister Ursula, or 
secluded as a votaress within these walls. My father was a noble Norman, 
who, like many of his countrymen, sought and found fortune at the court of 
tho King of Scotland. He was endowed with tho sheriffdom of this county, 
and Maurice do Uattely, or Hautlieu, was numbered among tho wealthy 
and powerful barons of Scotland. Wherefore should I deny it, that the 
daughter of this baron, then called Margaret de HauUieu, was also distin- 
tinguishod among the great and fair of me land ? It can be no censurable 
vanity which provokes me to speak the truth, and unless I tell it myself, 

iou could haraly suspect what a resemblance I once bore eyen to the lovely 
lady Augusta of Berkcly. About this time broke out those unfortunate 
feuds of Bruce and Baliol, which have been so long the curse of this coon- 
try. My father, determined in his ohoioe'of party by the arguments of his 
wealthy kinsmen at the court of Edwa^, embraced with passion the faction 
of the English interest, and became one of the keenest partisans, at first of 
John Baliol, and afterwards o£ Wi^ ^liaU^h. monarch. None among ths 
Anglociaed'SdoitABhf aa bia i^axtj ^^Raa Q2i«\«^«t^iAiMiki«ia %a ^€ac ths 
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red CT088, and do 3ne was more detested by his conntrymen who followed 
the national standard of Saint Andrew and the patriot Wallace. Among 
those soldiers of the soil, Malcolm FlemiDg of Biggar was one of the most 
distinguished by his noble birth, his high acquirements, and his fame in 
chivalry. I saw him ; and the ghastly spectre who now addresses you must 
not be ashamed to say, that she loved, and was beloved by, one of the hand* 
Bomest youths in Scotland. Our attachment was discovered to my father 
almost ere we had owned it to each other, and he was furious both against 
my lover and myself; he placed me under the charge of a religious woman 
of this rule, and I was immured within the house of Saint Bride, where my 
father shamed not to announce he would cause me to take the veil by force, 
unless I agreed to wed a youth bred at the English court, his nephew ; and« 
as Heaven had granted him no son, the heir, as he had resolved, of the 
house of Hautlieu. I was not long in making my election. I protested 
that death should be my choice, rather than any other husband excepting 
Malcolm Fleming. Neither was my lover less faithful ; he found means to 
communicate to me a particular night on which he proposed to attempt to 
storm the nunnery of Saint Bride, and carry me from hence to freedom and 
the greenwood, of which Wallace was ^nerally called the king. In an 
evil hour — an hour I think of infatuation and witchery — I suffered the 
abbess to wheedle the secret out of me, which I might have been sensible 
would appear more horribly flagitious to her than to any other woman that 
breathed ; but I had not taken the vows, and I thought Wallace and Fleming 
had the same charms for every body as for me, and the artful woman gavo 
me reason to believe that her loyalty to Bruce was without a flaw of sua* 
picion, and she took part in a plot of which my freedom was the object 
The. abbess engaged to have the Knglish guards removed to a distance, and 
in appearance the troops were withdrawn. Accordingly, in the middle of 
the nisht appointed, the window of my cell, which was two stories from the 
ground, was opened without noise ; and never were m jr eyes more gladdened 
than, as ready disguised and arrayed for flight, even in a horseman's dress, 
like yourself, fairest Lady Augusta, I saw Malcolm Fleming spring into the 
apartment. He rushed towards me ; but at the same time my father with 
ton of his strongest men filled the room, and cried their war-cry of Baliol. 
Blows were instantly dealt on every side. A form like a giant, however, 
appeared in the midst of the tumult, and distinguished himself, even to my 
half-giddy eye, by the ease with which he bore down and dispersed those 
who fought against our freedom. My father alone offered an opposition 
which threatened to prove fatal to him ; for Wallace, it was said, could foil 
any two martial champions that ever drew sword. Brushing from him the 
armed men, as a lady would drive away with her fan a swarm of trouble- 
some flies, he secured me in one arm, used his other for our mutual pro- 
tection, and I found myself in the act of being borne in safety down the 
ladder by which my deliverers had ascended from without, — but an evil fato 
awaited this attempt. 

** My father, whom the Champion of Scotland had spared for my sake, or 
rather for Fleming's, gained by his victor's compassion and lenity a fearful 
advantage, and made a remorseless use of it. Having only his left hand to 
oppose to the maniac attempts of my father, even the strength of Wallace 
could not prevent the assailant, with all the energy of desperation, from 
throwing down the ladder, on which his daughter was perched like a dove 
in Uie grasp of an eagle. The champion saw our danger, and exerting hia 
inimitf^le strength and agility, cleared himself and me from the ladder, and 
leaped free of the moat of the oonvent, into which we must otherwise have 
been precipitated. The Champion of Sootland was saved in the desperate 
attempt, but I who fell among a heap of stones and rubbish, X the disobe- 
dient daughter, wellnigh the apostate vestal, waked onl^ CcQiiBk ^ V^-^^Xsr^ 
of sickness, to &nd mjuolii the oiifigQied yrrQ\A\i«^\ii<c^iiQ>ii.\LQ^iA%Ts^^« ^ 
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I«sr2€d tL&t 3Uc:Im bsi e«i?»ped from the firaj* and thortlj after I 
}^nr*L vl:s f*^l:sr^ I*m k*^n r<^rta^ than tbej oo^t to bare been, that 
mj ix'J^tr va§ »l^n :n c^'^ 'if Tc-^ ex:il^9« battles vhich took place betireen 
the c'.ct^r.iirz fa*L^ti'^n«. If he bid lirei, 1 mi^t hare sobmitted to the 
€fyciz,'.*Z'.--n 'A zct (ate: bot il&w be vas no more, 1 felt that it would be a 
pr*-f^n*',Ie lit &) li« a c-^z^u* in the <treets of a Scottish village, than an 
abbesf in this mifcrable b oase of Saint Bride ; nor was eren that poor object 
of ambition, on vkicb mj father used to extkatiate when desirous of per- 
saading me to enter the monasuc stale bj mifder means than throwing me 
ofT the batijemenia, lonz open to me. The old abbess died of a cold caogfat 
the ereniDg of the fn&j : and the place, which might have been kept open 
vntii I was capable of fiilin:* it, was disposed of otherwise, when the English 
thoajrht fit to refurm. as tLej termed it, the discipline of the hoose ; and 
innead of electing a new abbess, sent hither two or three friendlj monks, 
who hare now the abs'ilute goTemment of the commanitj, and wield it 
entirelj according to the pleasure of the English. But I, for one, who have 
had the honour to be supported bv the arms of the Champion of my coun- 
try, will not remain here to be commanded by this Abbot JeroiD^. I will 
So forth, nor do I fear to find relations and friends, who will provide a more 
tting place of refuge for Margaret de Uautlien than the convent of Siint 
Bride ; yon, too, dearest la>iy, shall obtain your freedom, and it will be well 
to leave such information as will make Sir John de Walton aware of the 
devotion with which his happy fate has inspired you." 

" It is not, then, your own intention," said the'Lady Angnsta, "to return 
into the world again, and you are about to renounce the lover, in a union 
with whom you and he once saw your joint happiness?" 

** It is a question, my dearest child," said sister Ursula, " which I dare 
not ask mvseif, and to which I am absolutely uncertain what answer I should 
return. 1 have not taken the final and irrevocable vows; I have done 
nothing to alter my situation with regard to Malcolm Fleming. lie also, 
by the vows plighted in the Chancery of Heaven, is my affianced bridegroom, 
nor am I conscious that I less deserve his faith, in any respect now, than at 
the moment when it was pled;^ to me ; but, I confess, dearest lady, that 
rumours have reached me, which sting me to the quick ; the reports of my 
wounds and scars are said to have estranged the knight of my choice, I 
am now, indeed, poor," she added, with a sigh, *' and I am no longer pos- 
sessed of those personal charms, which they say attract the love, and fix 
the fidelity, of the other sex. I teach myself, therefore, to think, in my 
moments of settled resolution, that all betwixt me and Malcolm Fleming is 
at an end, saving good wishes on the part of both towards the other ; and 
yet there is a sensation in my bosom which whispers, in spite of my reason, 
that if I absolutely believed that which I now say, there would be no object 
on earth worthy my living for in order to attain it This insinuating pre- 
possession whispers, to my secret soul, and in very opposition to my reason 
and understanding, that Malcolm Fleming, who could pledge his all upon 
the service of his country, is incapable of nourishing tne versatile affection 
of an ordinary, a coarse, or a venal character. Methinks, were tiie difference 
upon his part instead of mine, he would not lose his interest in my eyes, 
because he was seamed with honourable scars, obtained in aaserting'tho 
freedom of his choice, but that such wounds would, in my opinion, add to 
his merit, whatever they took away from his personal comeliness. Ideas 
rise on my soul, as if >lalcolm and Mar^ret might vet be to each other all 
that their affections once anticipated with so much security, and that a 
ohango, which took nothing from the honour and virtue of the beloved per- 
aon, must rather add to, than diminish, the charms of the union. Look at 
mo, dearest Lady Augusta ! — look me — if you have courage — full in the 
fsLce, and tell mo whetboi 1 do not la.'va when my fancy is was oonTertiDg 
mon poff ibiiitiea into that ^bicVi \a niiVvnl %Xk^\ftfj^A2(^ft:« 
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The Ladj of B«rket^, consciona of the neccmitj, raised her eyes on tha 
unfortunate nun, itfrnid of losing ber own chance of deliverance b; the 
mode in which she ehoald conduct herself in this crisis ; yet not willing at 
the same time to flutter the unfortunato Ureula, wllh suggesting ideas for 
which her own senso told her she could hnrdlj find anj rSitional grounds. 
But her imi^inatian, stored with the mioHtrela; of the time, brought boek 
to her recollection the Loathly Lidy in " The marriage of Sir Gawain," and 
she conducted her reply in the following manner : — 

. " You ask me, mj dear Lady Margaret, a trying qnestioD, which it wonld 
bo unfriendly to answer otherwise than sincerclyi and most cruel to answer 
with too much rashness. It is true, that what is called beauty, is the first 
fjuiility on which we of the weaker sex learn to set a vaJno ; we are flattered 
by the imputation of personal charms, whether we actually possess them or 
not; and no doubt we learn to place upon them 'a great deal more conM- 
quence than in reality is found to belonc to thom. Women, howeTCr, even 
such OS are held by their own sei, and perhaps in secret by themselves, 
as devoi^of all pretensions to beauty, bare been known to become, from 
their ur^Rrelnnding, their talents, or their accomplishments, the undoubted 
objects of the warmest attachment. Wherefore then should you, in the 
mere rashness of your apprehension, deem it iropossiblo that your Maloolm 
Fleming should bo made of Chat porcelain clay of the earth, which despises 
tha passing captivations uf outward form in comparison to the charms of 
true aficction, and the eicellence of talents and virtue?" 

The nun pressed her companion's hand to ber bosom, and answered her 
with a deep sigh. 

" I fear." she said, " you flatter me ; and yet in a crisis like this, it does 
one good to be flattered, even as cordials, otherwise dangerous to the consti- 
tution, are wincly given to support a patient through a paroxysm of agony, 
and enable him to endure at least what thej cannot cure. Answer only one 
question, and it will bo time to drop this conversation. Could you, sweet 
lady — you upon whom fortune has bestowed so many charms — could any 
argument make you patient under the irrDtrievable loss of your personal 
advantages, with the concomitant loss, as in my case is most probable, of that 
lover for whom you have already dune so much I" 

The English iody cost her eyes again on her friend, and could not help 
shuddering a little at the thought of her own beautiful countenance Ifcipg 
exchanged for the seamed and scarred features of the Lady of Hautlieu, 
irrecularly lighted by the beams of a single eye, 

"Believe mc," she said, looking solemnly upwards, "that even in the 
ease which you suppose, I would not sorrow so much for myself, as I would 
fur the poor-spirited thoughts of the lover who could leave me because those 
transitory charms (which must in any case erelong tako their departure) 
had fled ere j'et the bridal day. It is, however, concealed by the decrees of 
Providence, in what manner, or to what extent, other persons, with whose 
disposition we arc not fully acquainted, may be affected by such changes. 
I can only assure you that my hopes go with yours, and that there is no 
difficulty which shall remain in your path in future, if it is in my power to 

" It is the signal of our freedom," rejilied Crania, giving attention to 
something rescmhliog the whoop of the night-owl. "We must prepare to 
leave the convent in a few minutes. Have yon anything to take with you T" 

"Nothing," answered the Lady of Berkely, "except tho few valuable*, 
which I scarce know why I brought with ma on my flight hither. This 
scroll, which I shall leave behind, eives my faithful minstrel permission to 
save himscir, by confessing to Sir John de Walton who the person really is 
whom he has had within his reach," 

" It is strange," said the novice of Stunt Bride, " thn^^ii^aik m^xMsvi 
dinary Isbyriaibs this Love, thii Will-of-tb«-'yiSi«, «aS»t 'ipji t*****.. 
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Take heed as you descend ; this trap-door, carefully ooDOealed, cnrionslj 
jointed and oiled, leads to a secret postenii, where I conceive the horses 
already wait, which will enable us speedily to bid adieu to Saint Bride's ^- 
Ileaven's blessing on her, and on her convent ! We can have no advantage 
from any light, until we are in the open air." 

During this time, sister Ursula, to give her for the last time her conventual 
name, exchanged her stole, or loose upper garment, for the more succinct 
cloak and hood of a horseman. She led the way through divers passages, 
studiously complicated, until the Lady of Berkely, with throbbing hwt, 
stood in the pale and doubtful moonlight, which was shining with rrey 
uncertainty upon the walls of the ancient buildine. The imitation of ait 
owlet's cry directed them to a neighbouring large elm, and on approaching 
it, they were aware of three horses, held oy one, concerning wnom they 
cbuld only see that he was tall, strong, and accoutred in the dress of a man 
at-arms. 

** The sooner," he said, ** we are gone from this place, Lady Margaret, it 
is so much the better. Tou have only to direct the course whicl^Ke shall 
hold." ^ 

Lady Margaret's answer was ^ven beneath her breath ; and replied to 
with a caution from the guide to ride slowly and silently for the first quarter 
of an hour, by which time inhabited places would be left at a distance. 



(Cjfaptir tjii 'a^milft^. 

Great was the astonishment of the young Knight of Valence and the 
reverend Father Jerome, when, upon breaking into the cell, they discovered 
the youthful pilgrim's absence ; and, from the garments which were left, 
saw every reason to think that the one-eyed novice, sister Ursula, had ac- 
companied him in his escape from custody. A thousand thoughts thronged 
upon Sir Aymer, how shamefully he had suffered himself to be outwitted 
by the artifices of a boy and of a novice. His reverend companion in error 
felt no less contrition for having recommended to the knight a mild exer- 
cise of his authority. Father Jerome had obtained his preferment as abbot 
upon the faith of his zeal for the cause of the English monarch, with the 
affected interest in which he was at a loss to reconcile his proceedings of 
the last night. A hurried enquiry took place, from which little could be 
learned, save that the young pilgrim had most certainly gone off with the 
Lady Margaret de Hautlieu, an incident at which the females of the convent 
expressed sui*prise, mingled with a great deal of horror ; while that of the 
males, whom the news soon reached, was qualified with a degree of wonder, 
which seemed to be founded upon the very different personal appearance of 
the two fugitives. 

** Sacred Virgin," said a nun, " who could have conceived the hopeful 
votaress, sister Ursula, so lately drowned in tears for her father's untimely 
fate, capable of eloping with a boy scarce fourteen years old I" 

" Anu, holy Saint Bride 1" said the Abbot Jerome, '* what could have made 
80 handsome a young man lend his arm to assist such a nightmare as sister 
Ursula, in the commission of so great an enormity? Certainly he can neither 
plead temptation nor seduction, but must have gone, as the worldly phrass 
18, — to the devil with a dish-clout." 

**I must disperse the soldiers to pursue the fugitives," said De Valence, 
"unlean this letter, which the '^W^m iii\)A\>Vv9^\^^\A^\Tvd him, shall con- 
ttdn iomo explanaUoxu xes^^V^uf^ ova mi^\«n»^^ "^Tooiivt^ 
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After viewing fhe contents with some surprise, he read aloud, — " The 
undersigned, late residing in the house of Saint Bride, do jou, father 
Jerome, the abbot of said house, to know, that finding you were disposed to 
treat me as a prisoner and a spy, in tha sanctuary to which you had received 
me as a distressed person, I have resolved to use my natural liberty, with 
which you have no right to interfere, and therefore have withdrawn myself 
from your abbacy. Moreover, finding that the novice called in your 
convent sister Ursula (who hath, by monastic rule and discipline, a fair 
title to return to the world unless she is pleased, after a year's novitiate, 
to profess herself sister of your order) is determined to use such privilege, 
I joyfully take the opfyortunity of her company in this her lawful resolu- 
tion, as being what is in conformity to the law of Ood, and the f>recept8- 
of Saint Bride, which eave you no authority to detain any nerson in your 
convent by force, who hath not taken upon her irrevocably tne vows oi the 
order. 

"To you. Sir John de Walton, and Sir Aymer de Valence, knights of 
England, commanding the garrison of Douglas Dale, I have only to say, 
that yo^'have acted and are acting against me under a mystery, the solution 
of which is comprehended in a secret known only to my faithful minstrel, 
Bertram of the many Lays, as whose son I have found it convenient to pass 
myself. But as I cannot at this time prevail upon myself personally to 
discover a secret which cannot well be unfolded without feelings of shame, 
I not only give permission to the said Bertram the minstrel, out I charge 
and command him that he tell to you the purpose with which I came orij^i- 
nally to the Castle of Douglas. W hen this is discovered, it will only remain 
to express my feelings towards the two knights, in return for the pain and 
agony of mind which their violence and threats of further severities have 
occasioned me. 

** And first respecting Sir Aymer de Valence, I freely and willingly forgive 
him for having been involved in a mistake to which I myself led the way, 
and I shall at all times be happy to meet with him as an acquaintance, and 
never to think farther of his part in these few days' history, saving as matter 
of mirth and ridicule. 

** But respecting Sir John de Walton, I must request of him to consider 
whether his conduct towards me, standing as we at present do towards each 
other, lA such as he himself oueht to forget or I ought to forgive ; and I trust 
he will understand me when I tell him, that all former connexions must 
henceforth be at an end between him and the supposed ** Auqustini." 

'* This is madness," said the abbot, when he had read the letter, — " very 
midsummer madness ; not un frequently an accompaniment of this pestilent 
tial disease, and I should do well in requiring of^ those soldiers who shall 
first apprehend this youth Augustine, that they reduce his victuals imme- 
diateljr to water and bread, taking care that the diet do not exceed in measure 
what is necessary to sustain nature ; nay, I should be warranted by the 
learned, did I recommend a sufficient intermixture of flagellation with belts, 
stirrup-leathers, or surcingles, and failing those, with ridmg-whips, switches, 
and the like." 

" Hush ! my reverend father," said De Valence, " a light begins to break 
in upon me. John de Walton, if my suspicions bo true, would sooner expose 
his own flesh to be hewn from his bones, than have this Augustine's finger 
stung by a gnat. Instead of treating this youth as a madman, I for my own 
part, will be contented to avow that I myself have been bewitched and fasci- 
nated ; and by my honour, if I send out my attendants in quest of the fugi- 
tives, it shall be with the strict charge, that, when apprehended, they treat 
them with all respect, and protect them, if they object to return to this housei 
to any honourable place or refuge which they may desire/' 

"I hope," said the abbots looking Btxang^^V^ ooiiixiE^/^^ i^kS^Xk^ %3^ 
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heard in behalf of the Church concerning this affair of an abducted nun f 
You Bee yourself, Sir Knight, that this scape^ace of a minstrel avouche* 
neither repentance nor contrition at his share in a matter so flagitious/' 

" You snail be secured an opporttlnity of being fully heard," replied the 
knight, *' if you shall find at last that you really desire one. Meantime, I 
must back, without a moment's delay, to inform Sir John de Walton of the 
turn which affairs haTO taken. Farewell, reverend father. By my honoin 
we may wish each other joy that we have escaped from a troublesome 
charge, which brought as much terror with it as the phantoms of a fearful 
dream, and is yet round capable of being dispelled by a cure as simple as 
that of awakenine the sleeper. But, by Saint Bride! both churchmen and 
laymen are lt)ound to sympathise with the unfortunate Sir John de Walton. 
I tell thee, father, that if this letter '' — touching the missive with his finger — 
*' is to be construed literally, as far as respects him, he is the man most to 
be pitied betwixt the brink of Solway and the place where we now stand. 
Suspend thy curiosity, most worthy churchman, lest there should be more in 
this matter than I myself see ; so that, while thinking that I have lighted on 
the true explanation, I may not have to acknowledge that I have been again 
leading you into error. Sound to horse there ! Ho I'' he called out from 
the window of the apartment ; " and let the party I brought hither prepare 
to scour the woods on their return." 

*' By my faith 1" said Father Jerome, " I am right glad that this young 
nut-cracker is going to leave me to my own meditation. I hate when a 
young person pretends to understand whatever passes, while his betters are 
obliged to confess that it is all a mystery to them. Such an assumption is 
like that of the conceited fool, sister Ursula, who pretended to read with a 
single eye a manuscript which I myself could not find intelligible with the 
assistance of- my spectacles." 

This might not have quite pleased the young knight, nor was it one of 
those truths which the abbot would have chosen to deliver in his hearing. 
But the knight had shaken him by the hand, said adieu, and was already 
at Hazelside, issuing particular orders to little troops of the archers and 
others, and occasionally chiding Thomas Dickson, who, vrith a degree of 
curiosity which the English knight was not vei*y willing to excuse, had 
been endeavouring to get some account of the occurrences of the night. 

"Peace, fellow!" he said, "and mind thine own business, being weD 
assured that the hour will come in which it will require all the attention 
thou canst give, leaving others to take care of their own affairs." 

" If I am suspected of any thing," answered Dickson, in a tone rather 
dogged and surly than otherwise, " methinks it were but fair to let me know 
what accusation is brought against me. I need not tell you that chivalry 
prescribes that a knight should not attack an enemy undefied." 

" When you are a knight," answered Sir Aymer do Valence, " it will be 
time enough for me to reckon with you upon the points of form due to yoa 
by the laws of chivalry. Meanwhile, you had best let me know what share 
you have had in playing off the martial phantom which sounded the rebel- 
lious slogan of Douglas in the town of that name ?" 

" I know nothing of what you speak," answered the goodman of Hazel- 
Bide. 

" See then," said the knight, " tfiat you do not engage yourself in the 
affairs of other people, even if your conscience warrants that you are in no 
danger from your own." 

So saying, he rode off, not waiting any answer. The ideas which filled 
his head were to the following purpose. 

" I know not how it is, but one mist seems no sooner to clear away than 
we find ourselves engaged in another. I take it for granted that the dis- 
guised damsel is no oihei th&n Ihe ^dd^ss of Walton's private idolatry, 
who hoB cost him and me bo muc\x \*tQ^\A«« «iXi^ «nm^ ^wcNsJoa^. ^%^<^g:n^ nf mis- 
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understanding doling these last weeks. By my honour I this fair lady is 
right lavish in the pardon which she has so fnuikly bestowed upon me, and 
if she is willing to oe less complaisant to Sir John de Walton, why then — 
And what then ? — It surely does not infer that she would receive me into 
that place in her affections, from which she has just expelled De Walton ? 
Nor, if she did, could I avail myself of a change in favour of myself, at 
the expense of my friend and companion in arms. It were a folly even to 
dream of a thing so improbable, out with respect to the other business, it 
is worth serious consideration. Ton sexton seems to have kept company 
with dead bodies, until he is unfit for the society of the living ; and as to 
that Dickson of Ilazelside, as they call him, there is no attempt aeainst the 
English during these endless wars, in which that man has not been con«^ 
oerned ; had my life depended upon it, I could not have prevented myself 
from intimating my suspicions of him, let him take it as he lists." 

So saying, the knight spurred his horse, and arriving at Douglas Castle 
without farther adventure, demanded in a tone of greater cordiality than he 
had of late used, whether he could be admitted to Sir John de Walton, 
having something of consequence to report to him.^ He was immediately 
ushered into an apartment, in which the governor was seated at his solitary 
breakfast. Considering the terms upon which they had lately stood, the 
governor of Douglas Dale was somewhat surprised at the easy familiarity 
with which De Valence now approached him. 

*' Some uncommon news," said Sir John, rather eravely, " have brought 
me the honour of Sir Aymer de Valence's company." 

" It is," answered Sir Avmer, '* what seems of high importance to your 
interest. Sir John de Walton, and therefore I were to blame if I lost a 
moment in communicating it." 

''I shall bo proud to profit by your intelligence," said Sir John de 
Walton. 

*' And I too," said the voung knight, ''am loth to lose the credit of having 
penetrated a mystery which blinded Sir John de Walton. At the same 
time, I do not wish to be thought capable of jesting with you, which might 
be the case were I, from misapprehension, to give a false key to this matter. 
With your permission, then, we will proceed thus : We go together to the 
place of Bertram the minstrel's confinement. I have in my possession a 
scroll from the young person who was intrusted to the care of the Abbot 
Jerome; it is written in a delicate female hand, and gives authority to 
the minstrel to declare the purpose which brought them to this vale of 
Douglas." 

'* It must be as you say," said Sir John de Walton, " although I can 
scarce see occasion for adding so much form to a mystery which can be ex- 
pressed in such small compass." 

Accordingly the two knights, the warder leading the way, proceeded to 
the dungeon to which the minstrel had been removed. 



C|lo|thr ti[> <E^I|irtttnt|i. 

• 

Thi doors of the stronghold being undone, displayed a dungeon such as 
in those days held victims hopeless of escape, but in which the ingenious 
knave of modem times would scarcely have deigned to remain many hours* 
The huge rings by which the fetters were soldered tc^^Wi^x.^ «sA «^^aM^^^ 
to the hujoMo boaj, were, when examined miBuU^^, l^ioaA M^ ^ <^k&s^^ 

2d2 
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together bj riTetini; so xerj thin, thai when nibbed with corromre acid, or 
patiently eround with a bit of sandstone, the hold of the fetters upon each 
other mient easily be forced asunder, and the purpose of them entirely 
frustrated. The locks also, large, and apjMirently Tery strong, were so 
coarsely made, that an artist of small ingenuity could easily contnTe to get 
the better of their fastenings upon the same principle. The daylight found 
its way to the subterranean dungeon only at noon, and through a passage 
which was purposely made tortuous, so as to exclude the rays of the sun, 
while it presented no obstacle to wind or rain. The doctrine that a prisoner 
was to be esteemed innocent until he should be found guilty by his peers, 
was not understood in those days of brute force, and he was only accom- 
modated with a lamp or other alleviation of his misery, if his demeanour 
was quiet, and he appeared disposed to give his jailor no trouble by attempt- 
ing to make his escape. Such a cell of confinement was that of Bertram, 
whose moderation of temper and patience had nevertheless procured for 
him such mitigations of his fate as the warder could grant. He was per- 
mitted to carry into his cell the old book, in the perusal of which he found 
an amusement of his solitude, together with writing materials, and such 
other helps towards spending his time as were consistent with his abode in 
the bosom of the rock, and the degree of information with which his min- 
strel craft had possessed him. He raised his head from the table as the 
knights entered, while the governor observed to the young knight: — 

** As you seem to think yourself possessed of the secret of this prisoner, 
I leave it to you. Sir Aymer de Valence, to bring it to light in the manner 
which you shall judge most expedient If the man or his son have suffered 
unnecessary hardship, it shall be my duty to make amends — ^which, I sup- 
pose, can be no very important matter." 

Bertram looked up, and fixed his eyes full upon the governor, but read 
nothing in his looks which indicated his being better acquainted than before 
with the secret of his imprisonment Yet, upon turning his eye towards 
Sir Aymer, his countenance evidently lighted up, and the glance which 
passed between them was one of intelligence. 

" You have my secret, then," said he, " and you know who it is that 
passes under the name of Augustine ?" 

Sir Aymer exchan^d with him a look of acquiescence ; while the eyes 
of the governor glancing wildly from the prisoner to the knight of Valence, 
exclaimed, — 

** Sir Aymer de Valence, as you are belted knicht and Christian man, as 
you have honour to preserve on earth, and a soul to rescue after death, I 
charge you to tell me the meaning of this mystery I It may be that you 
conceive, with truth, that you have subject of complaint against me ; — If 
80, I will satisfy you as a knight may." 

The minstrel spoke at the same moment 

" I charge this kniffht,'^ he said, ** by his vow of chivalry, that he do not 
divulge any secret belonging to a person of honour and of character, unless 
he has positive assurance that it is done entirely by that person's own 
consent" 



into 



" Let this note remove your scruples," said Sir Aymer, putting the soroU 
to the hands of the minstrel ; " and for you, Sir John de Walton, far from 
retaining the least feeling of any misunderstanding which may have existed 
between us, I am disposed entirely to bury it in forgetfulness, as baring 
arisen out of a series of mistakes which no mortal could have comprehended. 
And do not be offended, my dear Sir John, when I protest, on my knightly 
fiiith, that I pity the pain which I think this scroll is likely to give you, and 
that if my utmost efforts can be of the least service to you in unravelling 
this tangled skein, I will contribute them with as much earnestness as ever 
I did aught in my life. Tbia faUViM iv\\t\%\x^\n7\11 uqw see that he can have 
119 dijffioaitj in yielding up a aecx^\», w\)^<:^\ ^<ivi\^V wtai^XsskNi^ist ^^1^^we^Un^ 
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I have just put into his hands, he would have continned to keep with un- 
shaken fidelity." 

Sir Aymer now placed in De Walton's hand a note, in which he had, ere 
he led Saint Bride s convent, signified his own interpretation of the mys- 
tery ; and the governor had scarcely read the name it contained, before the 
same name was pronounced aloud by Bertram, who, at the same moment, 
handed to the governor the scroll which he had received from the Knight 
of Valence. 

The white plume which floated over the knight's cap of maintenance, 
which was worn as a headpiece within doers, was not more pale in com- 
plexion than was the knight himself at the unexpected and surprising in- 
formation, that the lady who was, in chivalrous phrase, empress of his 
thoughts, and commander of his actions, and to whom, even in less fantastic 
times, he must have owed the deepest gratitude for the generous election 
which she had made in his favour, was the same person whom he had 
threatened with personal violence, and subjected to hardships and affronts 
which he would not willingly have bestowed even upon the meanest of her 
sex. 

Yet Sir John de Walton seemed at first scarcely to comprehend the 
numerous ill consequences which might probably follow this unhappy com- 
plication of mistakes. lie took the paper from the minstrers band, and 
while his eye, assisted by the lamp, wandered over the characters without 
apparently their conveying any distinct impression to his understanding, 
De Valence even became alarmed that he was about to lose his faculties. 

'* For Ileaven's sake, sir,'' he said, " be a man, and support with manly 
steadiness these unexpected occurrences — I would fain tbinx they will reach 
to nothing else — which the wit of man could not have prevented. This fair 
lady, I would fain hope, cannot bo much hurt or deeply offended by a train 
of circumstances, the natural consequence of your anxiety to discharge 
perfectly a duty upon which must depend the accomplishment of all the 
nopes she had permitted you to entertain. In God's name, rouse up, sir ; 
let it not be said, that an apprehended frown of a fair lady hath damped to 
such ^ degree the courage ot the boldest knisht in England ; be what men 
have called you, 'Walton the Unwavering;' in Heaven's name, let us at 
least see that the lady is indeed offended, boibre we conclude that she is 
irreconcilably so. To whose fault arc we to ascribe the source of all these 
errors ? Surely, with all due respect, to the caprice of the lady herself, 
which has engendered such a nest of mistakes. Think of it as a man, and 
as a soldier. Suppose that you yourself, or I, desirous of proving the 
fidelity of our sentinels, or for any other reason, good or bad, attempted to 
enter this Dangerous Castle of Douglas without giving the password to the 
warders, would we be entitled to blame those upon duty, if, not knowing 
our persons, they manfully refused us entrance, made us prisoners, ana 
mishandled us while resisting our attempt, in terms of the orders which wo 
ourselves had imposed upon them ? What is there that makes a difference 
between such a sentinel and yourself, John de Walton, in this curious 
affair, which, by Heaven ! would rather form a gay subject for the min- 
Btrelsv of this excellent bard, than the theme of a tragic lay ? Come ! look 
not thus. Sir John de Walton ; be angry, if you will, with the lady who 
has committed such a piece of folly, or with me who have rode up and down 
neatly all nieht on a fool's errand, and spoiled my best horse, in absolute 
uncertainty how I shall get another till my uncle of Pembroke and I shall 
be reconciled ; or, lastly, if you desire to be totally absurd in your wrath, 
direct it against this worthy minstrel on account of his rare fidelity, and 
punish him for that for which he better deserves a chain of gold. Let pas- 
sion out, if you will ; but chaso this desponding gloom from the brow of % 
man and a belted knight.'' 
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Sir John do Walton made an effort to speak, and anoeeeded with some 
difficulty. 

** Aymer de Valence," he said, " in irritating a madman yon do bat sport 
with year own life ;'' and then remained silent 

** I am glad you can say so much,'' replied his friend ; '' for I was not 
jesting when I said I woold rather that you were at yarianoe with me, than 
that you laid the whole blame on yourself. It would bo courteous, I think, 
to set this minstrel instantly at liberty. Meantime, for his lady's sake, I 
will entreat him, in all honour, to be our guest till the Lady Augusta de 
Berkely shall do us the same honour, and to assist us in our search after 
her place of retirement. — Qood minstrel/' he continued, '* you hear what 
I say, and you will not, I suppose, be surprised, that in all honour and 
kind usage, you find yourself detained for a short space in this Castle of 
Douelas ?" 

** You seemt Sir Knight," replied the minstrel, " not so much to keep 
your eye upon the right of doing what you should, as to possess the mi^ht 
of doing what you would. I must necessarily be guidect by your adyioe, 
since you ha?e the power to make it a command." 

" And I trust," continued De Valence, ** that when your mistress and 
you again meet, we shall have the benefit of your intercession for any thing 
which we may have done to displeasure her, considering that the purpose 
of our action was exactly the reverse." 

** Let me," said Sir John de Walton, "say a single word. I will offer 
thee a chain of gold, heavy enough to bear down the weight of these 
shackles, as a sign of regret for having condemned thee to suffer so many 
indignities." 

*' Enough said, Sir John," said De Valence ; '' let us promise no more till 
this good minstrel shall see some sign of performance. Follow me this 
way, and I will tell thee in private of other tidings, which it is important 
that you should know." 

So saying, he withdrew De Walton from the dungeon, and sending for 
the old knight. Sir Philip de Montenay, already mentioned, who acted as 
seneschal of the castle, he commanded that the minstrel should be enlarged 
from the dungeon, well looked to in other respects, yet prohibited, though 
with every mark of civility^ from leaving the castle without a trusty 
attendant. 

*' And now, Sir John de Walton," he said, '* methinks you are a little 
churlish in not ordering me some breakfast^ after I have been all night 
engaged in your affairs ; and a cup of muscadel would, I think, be no 1^ 
inauction to a full consideration of this perplexed matter." 

*' Thou knowest," answered De Walton, ** that thou mayest call for what 
thou wilt, provided always thou tellest me, without loss of time, what else 
thou knowest respecting the will of the lady, against whom we haye aU 
sinned so grievously — and I, alas, beyond hope of forgiveness I" 

** Trust me, I hope." said the Knight of Valence, " the good lady bean 
me no malice, as indeed she has expressly renounced any ill-will against 
me. The words, you see, are as plain as you jourself may read — ' The 
lady pardons poor Aymer de Valence, and willingly, for having been in> 
volved in a mistake, to which she herself led the way ; she herself will at 
all times be hap{nr to meet with him as an acquaintance, and neyer to think 
farther of these few days' history, except as matter of mirUi and xidioala.' 
So it is expressly written and set down." 

** Yes," replied Sir John de Walton, *' but see you not that her oflbndiiiff 
lover is expressly excluded from the amnesty granted to the lesser o£fonder? 
Mark jou not the concluding paragraph?" He took the scroll with a 
trembling hand, and read with a discomposed voice its closing words. " It 
is eren so : ' All former connexion m:vi%t henceforth be at an end between 
him And the supposed Au|^\x%tvn«.' 'E^x'^^a^ V^ xa.^ \ksini ^^ \»idin^ of 
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QiAae yrorie is reconcilable to an^thin^ but their pluin aeose of eondcmnai- 
tian nnd forfeiture of contract, implying dcstraction of the hopoa of Sir 
Jobn da Walton T" 

" You arc someirbnt an older man than I, Sir Knight," ansirered Pe' 
Valence, " and I will erant, by far the wiser and more eiporienced ; yet I 
will uphold that there la no adopting the interpretation which you seem lo 
haTo affiled in your tnind to this letter, without supposing the prclirainnry, 
that the fiiir writor was distracted in her understnnding, — nay, never start, 
look wildly, or lay your hand on your sword, I do not affirm this is the 
cave. 1 Bay again, that no woman in her Benscs would have pardoned a 
eomoion acquaintance for his behaving to her with unintentional disre- 
BpecC and unkindnesa, during the currency of a certain masquerade, and, 
at the same time, aternly and irroToc:ibly broke off with the lover to whom 
her troth was plighted, although his error in joining in the offence wnB 
neither grosser nor more protracted than that of the person indifferent to 
her love." 

" Do not blaapbeme," said Sir John do Walton : " and forgive roe, if, in 
justice to truth and to the angel whom I fear I have furfoiled for ever, I 
point out to you the difference which a maiden of dignity and of feeliof; 
muBt make between an offence towards her, committed by an ordinary 
scquaintance, and one of precisoiy the same kind offered by a person who 
is bound by the most undeserved jircference, by the most generous benefits, 
and by every thing which can bind human feeling, to chink nnd reflect 
ere he bccoroea an actor in any cose in which it is possible for her to 
be concerned." 

" Now, by mine honour," said Aymer do Valence, " I am glad to hear 
thee make some attempt at reason, although it is but an unreasonable kind 
of reason too, siuce its object is to destroy thine own hopes, and argue 
sway (hine own chance of happiness -, bnt if I have, in tLe progress of 
tbJB affair, borne me sometimes towards thee, as to giva not only the 
^vemor, but even the friend, some cause of dinpteasure, I will make it up 
to thee now, John de Walton, by trying to convince thee in spite of thine 
own perverse logic. But hero comes the muacadel and the breakfast; wilt 
thou take some refreshment; — or sball we go on without the spirit of 
muBcadel 1" 

" For Heaven's saVe," replied Dc Walton, " do as thou wilt, so thou make 
mo clear of thy well-intended babble." 

" Naj, thou shalt not brawl me out of my powers of argument," said De 
Valence, laughing, and helping himself to a brimming cup of wine ; " if 
thou acknowledgest thyself conquered, I am contented to give the victory 
to the inspiring Btrengui of the ]ovial liquor." 

" Do as thou listcst," said Dc Walton, " but moke an end of an argument 
vbich thon const not comprehend." 

" I donjf the chnree," answered the younger knight, wiping his lips, after 
having finished bis draught ; " and listen, Walton the Warlike, to a chapter 
ig, the history of women, in which thou art more unskilled than I would 
wish thee to be. Thou canst not deny that, be it ri^ht or wrong, the lady 
Augusta bath ventured more forward with you than is usual upon the sea 
of affecVon ; she boldly made thee her choice, while thon wert as yet known 
to her only as a flower of English chivalry, — faith, and I respect her for 
Iier InuknesB — but it was a choice, which the more cold of her own sex 
might perhaps claim occasion to term rash and precipitate, — ^Nay, be not, I 

Rj thee, offended — I nm far from thinking or sayine so ; on the contrary, 
ill uphold with my lance, her selection of John do Walton azaiust the 
minions of a court, to be a wise and eenerous choice, and her own behaviour 
M alike dandid and noble, Bnt she oerself is not unlikely to dread unjust 
mfsconatmction ; a fetr of which may not improbably utdicA ^%1,'q.Y'''^ '^^I 
"~""i, to Miie Mae Ofportunitj of sboinng oa iiai«!i"tvUA.«A.'Wi'>»»-^ 
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rigour towards her lover, in order to balance her having extended towards 
him, in the beginning of their intercourse, somewhat of an unusual degree 
of frank encouragement. Na^, it might be easy for her lover so far to take 
part against himself, by arguing as thou dost, when out of thy senses, as to 
make it difficult for her to withdraw from an argument which he himself 
was foolish enough to strengthen ; and thus, like a maiden too soon taken at 
her first nay-say, she shall perhaps be allowed no opportunity of bearing 
herself according to her real feelings, or retracting a sentence issued with 
consent of the party whose hopes it destroys." 

"I have heard thee, De Valence,'' answered the governor of Douglas 
Dale ; " nor is it difficult for me to admit, that these thy lessons may serve 
as a chart to many a female heart, but not to that of Augusta de Berkely. 
By my life, I say I would much sooner be deprived of the merit of those 
few deeds of chivalry which thou sayest have procured for me such enviable 
distinction, than I would act upon them with the insolence, aa if I said that 
my place in the lady's bosom was too firmly fixed to be shaken even by the 
success of a worthier man, or by my own gross failure in respect to the 
object of my attachment. No, herself alone shall have power to persuade 
me that even goodness equal to that of an interceding saint will restore me 
to the place in her affections which I have most unworthily forfeited, by a 
stupidity only to be compared to that of brutes." 

" If you are so minded," said Aymer De Valence, " I have only one word 
more — forgive me if I speak it peremptorily — the lady, as you say, and say 
truly, must be the final arbitress in this question. My arguments do not 
extend to insisting that you should claim her hand, whether she herself 
will or no ; but, to learn ner determination, it is necessary that you should 
find out where she is, of which I am unfortunately not able to inform you." 

*' How I what moan you 1" exclaimed the governor, who now only began 
to comprehend the extent of his misfortune; *' whither hath she fled? or 
with whom ?" 

*' She is fled, for what I know," said De Valence, *' in search of a more 
enterprising lover than one who is so willing to interpret every air of frost 
as a killing blight to his hopes ; perhaps she seeks the Black Douglas, or 
some such nero of the Thistle, to reward with her lands, her lordships, and 
beauty, those virtues of enterprise and courage, of which John de Walton 
was at one time thought possessed. But, seriously, events are passing 
around us of strange import. I saw enough last night, on my way to Saint 
Bride's, to make me suspicious of every one. I sent to you as a prisoner 
the old sexton of the church of Douglas. I found him contumacious as to 
some enquiries which I thought it proper to prosecute ; but of this more at 
another time. The escape of this lady adds greatly to the difficulties which 
encircle this devoted castle." 

" Aymer de Valence," replied De Walton, in a solemn and animated tone, 
''Douglas Castle shall be defended, as we have hitherto been able, with the , 
aid of heaven, to spread from its battlements the broad banner of St. Greorce. * 
Come of me what lists during my life, I will die the faithful lover of Au- 
susta de Berkely, even although I no longer live as her chosen knight 
There are cloisters and hermitages" 

*' Ay, marry are there," replied Sir Aymer ; " and girdles of hemp, more- 
over, and beads of oak ; but all these we omit in our reckoningSy till ws 
discover whore the Lady Augusta is, and what she purposes to do in this 
matter." 

" You say well," rei)lied De Walton ; '' let us hold counsel together by 
what means we shall, if possible, discover the lady's too hastj retreat, by 
which she has done me great wrong ; I mean, if she supposed her com- 
mands would not have been fully obeyed, had she honoured with thiun tbt 
governor of Douglas Dale, or any who are under his command." 

" Now/' replied De YeieuQe, '' ^ou «.^g^ v^a^ >^i^ % teae son of ohi* 
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Talry. With yoar permission I woald summon this minstrel to oar 
presence. His fidelity to his mistress has been remarkable ; and, as mat- 
ters stand now, we most take instant measures for tracing tiie place of hex 
retreat" 



^<»^^^^<»^^^^/«^^^>^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^o 
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TIm waj ia loaf, mj difldren. lonff moil roagh— 
TIm moors are dreary, and the woods are dark; 
Bal he that creeps from cradle on to crave, 
UnskiU*d save ia the velvet coarse of fortoae, 
Hath miss'd the diacipUne of noble hearta. 

Old Plat. 

It was yet early in the day, when, after the Qovemor and Be Valence 
had again summoned Bertram to their councils, the garrison of Douglas was 
mastered, and a number of small parties, in addition to those already des- 
patched by De Valence from'Haselside, were sent out to scour the woods in 
pursuit of the fugitives, with strict iniunctions to treat them, if overtaken, 
with the utmost respect, and to obey their commands, keeping an eye, how- 
ever, on the place where they might take refuge. To facilitate this result^ 
some who were men of discretion were intrusted with the secret who the 
sapposed pilgrim and the fugitive nun reall;^ were. The whole ground, 
whether forest or moorland, within many miles of Douglas Castle, was 
covered and traversed by parties, whose anxiety to detect the fugitives was 
equal to the reward for their safe recovery, liberally offered by De Walton 
and De Valence. They spared not, meantime, to make such enquiries in 
all directions as might bring to light any machinations of the Scottish in- 
surgents which might be on toot in those wild districts, of which, as we have 
said before, De Valence, in particular, entertained strong suspicions. Their 
instructions were, in case of finding such, to proceed against the persons 
engaged, by arrest and otherwise, in the most rigorous manner, such as 
had been commanded by De Walton himself at the time when the Black 
Douelos and his accomplices had been the principal objects of his wakeful 
suspicions. These various detachments haa greatly reduced the strength 
of the garrison; yet, although numerous, alert, and despatched in every 
direction, they hall not the rortune either to fall on the trace of the Lady 
of Berkely, or to encounter any party whatever of the insurgent Scottish. 

Meanwhile, our fugitives had, as we have seen, set out from the convent 
of St. Bride under the guidance of a cavalier, of whom the Lady Augusta 
knew nothing, save that he was to guide their steps in a direction where 
they would not be exposed to the risk of bein^ overtaken. At length Mar- 
garet de Hautlieu herself spoke upon the subject. 

"You have made no enquiry," she said, "Lady Aueusta, whither yoa 
are travelling, or under whose charge, although methinks it should much 
oonoem you to know.'^ 

'* Is it not enough for me to be aware,'' answered Lady Augusta, ** that I 
am travelling, kind sister, under the protection of one to whom you yourself 
trust as to a friend ; and why need I be anxious for any farther assurance 
of my safety ?" 

" Simply,'' said Margaret de Hautlieu, " because the persons with whom, 
from national as well as personal circumstances, I stand connected, are per* 
haps not exactly the protectors to whom ^o\i,\^^^Qa^m^vQ>5^\^^'^ 
§sueij intruBt jownMr 
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" In what seDse," said the Lady Augusta, " do you use these words ?" 

" Because/' replied Margaret de Uautlieu, ** the Brace, the Douglas, Mai 
colm Fleming, and others of that party, although they are incapable of 
abusing such an advantage to any dishonourable purpose, might never 
thcless, under a strong temptation, consider you as an hostage thrown into 
their hands by Providence, through whom they might meditate the poaai« 
bility of gaining some benefit to their dispersed and dispirited party.'' 

" They might make me," answered the Lady Augusta, " the subject of 
such a treaty, when I was dead, but, believe me, never while I drew vital 
breath. Believe me also that, with whatever pain, shame, or agony, I would 
again deliver myself up to the power of De Walton, yes, I would rather put 
myself in his hands — what do I say? hu! — I would rather surrender my- 
self to the meanest archer of my native country, than combine with its foes 
to work mischief to merry £ngland — my own England — that country 
which is the envy of every other country, and the pride of all who can term 
themselves her natives !" 

** I thought that your choice might prove so," said Lady Margaret; " and 
since you have honoured me with your confidence, gladly would I provide 
for your liberty by placing you as nearly in the situation which you your- 
self desire, as my {>oor means have the power of accomplishing. In half an 
hour wo shall be in danger of being taken by the English parties, which 
will be instantly dispersed in every direction in quest of us. Now, take 
notice, lady, I know a place in which I can take refuge with my friends and 
countrymen, those gallant Scots, who have never even in this dishonoured 
ago bent the knee to Baal. For their honour, their nicety of honour, I 
could in other days have answered with my own ; but of late^ I am bound 
to tell you, they have been put to those trials by which the most generous 
afiections may be soured, and driven to a species of frenzy, the more wild 
that it is founded originally on the noblest feelings. A person who feels 
himself deprived of his natural birthright, denounced, exposed to confisca- 
tion and death, because he avouches the rights of his king, the cause of his 
country, ceases on his part to be nice or precise in estimating the degree of 
retaliation which it is lawful for him to exercise in the requital of such in- 
juries ; and, believe me, bitterly should I lament having guided you into a 
situation which you might consider afflicting or degrading." 

*' In u word then," said the English lady, " what is it you apprehend I 
am like to suffer at the hands of your friends, whom I must be excused for 
terming rebels ?" 

*' If," said the sister Ursula, ** your friends, whom I should term oppres- 
Bors and tyrants, take our land and our lives, seize our castles, and confis- 
cate our property, you must confess, that the rough laws of war indulge 
mine with the privilege of retaliation. There can be no fear, that such 
men, under any circumstandes, would ever exercise cruelty or insult upon 
a lady of your rank ; but it is another thing to calculate that they will 
abstain from such means of extorting advantage from your captivity as are 
cojnmon in warfare. You would not, I think, wish to be delivered up to 
the English, on consideration of Sir John de Walton surrendering the Castle 
of Douglas to its natural lord ; yet, wefe you in the hands of the Bruce or 
Douglas, although I can answer for your being treated with all the respect 
which they have the means of showing, yet I own, their putting you at auch 
a ransom might be by no means unlikely." 

*'I would sooner die," said the Lady Berkely, ''than have my name 
mixed up in a treaty so disgraceful ; and De Walton's reply to it would, I 
am certain, be to strike the head from the messenger, and throw it from the 
highest tower of Douglas Castle." 

** Where, then, lady, would you now go/' said sister Ursula, " were the 
choice in your power V 
"To my own castle," ana^w^^ lioA^ Kxi^«N»^^^^\Mtt^^VL^u(M«anr^^I 
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eoald be defended eveD against the king himself, until I could place at least 
mj person under the protection of the Church." 

** In that case/' replied Margaret dc Hautlieu, " mj power of rendering 
you assistance is only precarious, yet it comprehends a choice which I wiU 
willingly submit to your decision, notwithstanding I thereby subject the 
Becrets of my friends to some risk of being discovered and frustrated. But 
the confidence which you have placed in me, imposes on me the necessity 
of committing to you a like trust. It rests with you, whether you will pro- 
ceed with me to the secret rendezvous of the Douglas and his friends, which 
I may be blamed for making known, and there take your chance of the re- 
ception which YOU may encounter, since I cannot warrant you of any thing 
save honourable treatment, so far as your person is concerned ; or if you 
should think this too hazardous, make the best of your way at once for the 
Border ; in which last case I will proceed as far as I can with you towards 
the English line, and then leave you to pursue your journey, and to obtain 
a guard and a conductor among your own countrymen. Meantime, it will 
be well for me if I escape being taken, since the abbot would not shrink at 
inflicting upon me the death due to an apostate nun." 

'* Such cruelty, my sister, could hardly be inflicted upon one who had 
never taken the religious vows, and who still, according to the laws of the 
Church, had a right to make a choice between the world and the veil." 

" Such choice as they gave their gallant victims," said Lady Margaret, 
" who have fallen into English hands during these merciless wars, — such 
choice as they gave to WaUace, the Champion of Scotland, — such as they 
gave to Hay, the gentle and the free, — to Sommerville, the flower of chi- 
valry, — and to Atnol, the blood relation of King Edward himself — all of 
whom were as much traitors, under which name they were executed, as 
Margaret de Hautlieu is an apostate nun, and subject to the rule of the 
cloister." 

- She spoke with some eagerness, for she felt as if the English lady imputed 
to her g^re coldness than she was, in such doubtful circumstances, conscious 
of manifesting. 

** And after all," she proceeded, " you, Lady Augusta de Berkely, what 
do you venture, if you run the risk of falling into the hands of your lover? 
What dreadful risk do you incur ? You need not, methinks, fear being im- 
mured between four walls, with a basket of bread and a cruise of water, 
which, were I seized, would be the only support allowed to me for the short 
•pace that my life would be prolonged. Nay, even were you to be betrayed 
to the rebel Scots, as you csul them, a captivity among the hills, sweetened 
by the hope of deliverance, and rendered tolerable by all the alleviations 
which the circumstances of your captors allowed them the means of supply- 
ing, were not, I think, a lot so very hard to endure." 

** Nevertheless," answered the Lady of Berkely, "frightful enough it 
must have appeared to me, since, to fly from such, I threw myself upon 
your guidance." 

''And, whatever you think or suspect," answered the novice, " I am as 
true to you as ever was one maiden to another ; and as sure as ever sister 
Ursula was true to her vows, although they were never completed, so will I 
be faithful to your secret, even at the risk of betraying my own." 

" Hearken, lady I" she said, suddenly pausing, '* do you hear that?" 

The sound to which she alluded was the same imitation of the cry of an 
owlet, which the lady had before heard under the walls of the convent. 

" These sounds," said Margaret de Hautlieu, *' announce that one is near, 
more able than I am to direct us in this matter. I must go forward and 
•peak with him ; and this man, our guide, will remain by you for a little 
•pace ; nor, when he quits your bridle, need you waLt for any other signal, 
but ride forward on the woodland path, and obey the advice aad <U£«Ati<;v&i3k 
which will be given you." 

2m 
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" Stay I stay ! Bister Ursula !" cried the Lady de Berkely — " abandon mt 
not in this moment of uncertainty and distress I" 

*' It must be, for the sake of both," returned Margaret de Hautlien. "I 
also am in uncertainty — I also am in distress — and patience and obedience 
are the only virtues which can save us both." 

So saying, she struck her horse with the riding rod, and moTing^ briskly 
forward, disappeared among the tangled boughs of a thicket. The Lady 
of Berkely would have followed her companion, but the cavalier who at* 
tended them laid a strong hand upon the oridle of her palfrey, with a look 
which implied that he would not permit her to proceed in that direction. 
Terrified, therefore, though she could not exactly state a reason why, the 
Lady of Berkely remained with her eyes fixed upon the thicket, instinct- 
ively, as it were, expecting to see a band of English archers, or rugged 
Scottish insurgents, issue from its tangled skirts, and doubtful which she 
should have most considered as the otijects of her terror. In the distress 
of her uncertainty, she again attempted to move forward, but the stem 
check which her attendant again bestowed upon her bridle, proved suffi- 
ciently that in restraining her wishes, the stranger was not likely to spare 
the strength which he certainly possessed. At leneth, after some ten mi- 
nutes had elapsed, the cavalier withdrew his hand from her bridle, and 
pointing with nis lance towards the thicket, through which there winded a 
narrow, scarce visible path, seemed to intimate to the lady that her road 
lay in that direction, and that he would no longer prevent her following it. 

** Do you not go with me V* said the lady, who, having been accustomed 
to this man's company since they left the convent, had by degrees come to 
.look upon him as a sort of protector. He, however, gravely shook his head, 
as if to excuse complying with a reouest, which it was not in his power tc 
grant ; and turning his steed in a different direction, retired at a pace which 
soon carried him trom her sight. She had then no alternative but to take 
the path of the thicket, which had been followed by Margaret de Hautlieu, 
nor did she pursue it long before coming in sight of a singular spectacle. 

The trees grew wider as the lady advanced, and when she entered the 
thicket, she perceived that, though hedged in as it were by an enclosure of 
copsewood, it was in the interior altogether occupied by a few of the mag- 
nificent trees, such as seemed to have been the ancestors of the forest, and 
which, though few in number, were sufficient to overshade all the unoccu- 
pied ground, by the great extent of their complicated branches. Beneath 
one of these lay stretched something of a grey colour, which, as it drew 
itself together, exhibited the figure of a man sheathed in armour, but 
strangely accoutred, and in a manner so bizarre, as to indicate some of the 
wild fancies peculiar to the knights of that period. His armour was inge* 
niously painted, so as to represent a skeleton ; the ribs being constituted by 
the corselet and its back-piece. The shield represented an owl with its 
wings spread, a device which was repeated upon the helmet, which appeared 
to be completely covered by an image of the same bird of ill omen. But 
that which was particularly calculated to excite surprise in the spectator, 
was the great height and thinness of the figure, which, as it arose from the 
ground, and placed itself in an erect posture, seemed rather to resemble an 
apparition in the act of extricating itself from the grave, than that of an 
ordinary man rising upon his feet. The horse, too, upon which the lady 
rode, started baek and snorted, either at the sudden change of posture of 
this ghastly specimen of chivalry, or disagreeably affected by some odour 
which accompanied his presence. The lady herself manifested some alarm, 
for although she did not utterly believe she was in the presence of a super 
natural being, yet, among^all the strange half-fVantic disguises of chivalry 
this was assuredly the most uncouth which she had ever seen ; and, con- 
sidering how often th^ knlgbtB of the period pushed their dreamy fancies 
to the borders of insanity, il Boem^^ ^\>\)^%\» hq ^vrj %^^ ^\^\i\»x« to meet 
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one accoutred in the emblenui of the King of Terrors himself, alone, rnnd 
ID the midat of n wild forest. Be the knight's character and purposes what 
thej might, she resolTod, howercr, to accost him in the laagunge and mnn- 
ner obaerved in romaaces upon sucli occasions, in tlie hope even that if he 
were a mndman he might pruTO a peacoable one, and acccseible to ciTilitj. 

" Sii Knight," she said, in as firm a tone as she could aeaume, " right 
•orry am I, if, hy my hasty approach, I have disturbed your solitary medi- 
tations. My horse, sensible I think of the presence of yours, brought me 
hither, without mj being aware whom or what 1 was to encounter." 

" I am one," answered the stranger, in a solemn tone, " whom few men 
seek to meet, till the time comes that they can avoid me do longer." 

" You speak. Sir Knight," replied the Lady de Berkely, "Bccordinc to 
the dismal character of which it has pleased you to assume the distinctjon. 
Hay I appeal to one whose sitcrior is so furmidnble, fur the purpose of 
requeatiug some dircotiuns to cuide me through this wild wood ; as, for in- 
stance, what la the name of the nearest castle, town, or hostelry, and by 
what course 1 am best likely to reach such?" 

"It is a singular audacity," answered the Knight of the Tomh, "that 
would enter into conTcrsatiun with him who is termed the Inexorable, the 
Unsparing, and the Pitiless, whom even the most miserable forbears to call 
to his assistance, lest his prayers should be too soon answered." , 

"Sir Knight," replied the Lady Augusta, " the character which you have 
assumed, unquestionably for good rewons, dictates to you a peculiar course 
of speech ; bat although your part is a sad one, it does not, I should sup- 
poee, render it necessary for jou to refuse those acts of civility to which 
you must have bound yourself in taking the high vows of chivalry." 

" If you will trust to my guidance," replied the ghastly figure, " there is 
only one condition upon which I con grant you the information which yoa 
require ; aud that is, that you follow my footsteps without any questions 
asked as to the tendency of our journey. 

" 1 suppose I must submit to your conditions," she answered, " if you aro 
indeed pleased to take upon yourself the task of being my guide. In my 
heart I conceive you to be one of the unh^ipy gentlemen of Scotland, who 
are now in arms, as they say, for the defence of their liberties. A rash 
nndortaking boa brought me within the sphere of your influenco,Vind now 
the only favour I have to request of you, against whom I never did, nor 
planned any evil, is the guidance which your knowledge of the country 
its you easily to aSbrd mo in my way to the frODtiers of England. Be- 

that what 1 may see of your haunts or of your practices, shall bo to 

me thiugs invisible, ae if they vrero actually concealed by the sepulchre 
itself, of the king of which it has pleased you to assume the attributes ; 
and if a sum of money, enough to be the ransom of a wealthy earl, will 
purchase such a favour at need, suoh a ransom will be frankly paid, and 
with as much fidelity as ever it was rendered hy a prisoner to the knight by 
whom ho was taken. Do ndt reject me, princely Bruce — noble Douglas — 
if indeed it ia to eicber of these that I address myself in this my last extre- 
mity — men speak of both as fearful enemies, but generous knights and 
fuitLful A'iends. Let tuo entreat you to remember how much you would 
wish your own friends and connexions to meet with compassion under 
similar circumstances, at the hands of the knights of England." 

"And have they done sof" replied the Kuight, in a voice more gloomy 
tban before, " or do you act wisely, while imploring the protection of one 
whom you believe to be a true Scottish knight, for no other reason than the 
extreme and extravagant misery of his appearancsT — is it, I say, well or 
wise to remind him ot the mode in which the lords of England have treated 
the lovely maidens and the bieh~born damca of Scotlandl Uave not their 
prison cages been suspendetl from tha battlemeate q£ «w«^s», S^ia^ '4^^ 
capUvitj la'tgbt be kept in Tiew of evoiy bww \jiK^»t,'«^a iJiin[ti.^^»»i* 
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to look open the miseries of the noblest peeroses, jes, eren the Qaeen of 
ScotlADd 7* Is this a recollection which can inspire a Scottish knieht with 
eom passion towards an English ladj ? or is it a tnonght which can do aaght 
bat swell the deeply sworn hatred of Edward Plantagenet, the author of 
these erils, that boils in eyenr drop of Scottish blood which stiU feels the 
throb of liief No; — it is ail joa can expect, if, cold and pitiless as the 
sepulchre I represent, I leave jou unassisted in the helpless condition in 
which JOU describe yourself to be." 

** You will not be so inhuman," replied the ladj ; " in doing so jou most 
surrender every right to honest fame, which you hare won either by sword 
or lance. You must surrender every pretence to that justice which affects 
the merit of supporting the weak against the strong. Yoa must make it 
your principle to avenge the wrongs and tyranny of Edward Plantagenet 
upon the dames and damosels of England, who have neither access to bis 
councils, nor perhaps give him their approbation in his wars against Scot- 
hind." 

'* It would not then/' said the Knight of the Sepulchre, " induce yoa to 
depart from your request, should I tell you the evils to which you would 
subject yourself should we fall into the hands of the English troops, and 
should they find you under such ill-omened protection as my own 7" 

'* Be assured," said the lady, *' the consideration of such an event does 
not in the least shake my resolution, or desire of confiding in your protec- 
tion. You may probably know who I am, and may judge how far even 
Edward would hold himself entitled to extend punishment towards me." 

" Uow am I to know you," replied the ghastly cavalier, ** or your circum- 
stances ? They must be extraordinary indeed, if they could form a check, 
either of justice or humanity, upon the revengeful feelings of Edward. All 
who know him are well assured that it is no ordinary motive that will in- 
duce him to depart from the indulgence of his evil temper. But be it as ir 
may, you, lady, if a lady you be, throw yourself as a burden upon me, and 
I must discbarge myself of my trust as I best may ; for this purpose you 
must be guided implicitly by my directions, which will be given after the 
fashion of those of the spiritual world, being intimations, rather than de- 
tailed instructions for your conduct, and expressed rather by commands, 
than by any reason or argument. In this way it is possible that I may be 
of service to you ; in any other case, it is most likely that I may fail you at 
need, and melt from your side like a phantom which dreads tne approach 
of day." 

'* xou cannot be so cruel !" answered the la^y. '* A gentleman, a knight, 
and a nobleman — and I persuade myself I speak to alF— hath duties which 
ho cannot abandon." 

"He has, I grant it, and they are most sacred to me,'' answered the 
Spectral Knight; *'but I have also duties whose obligations are doubly 
binding, and to which I must sacrifice those which would otherwise lead 
me to devote myself to your rescue. The only question is whether you feel 
inclined to accept my protection on the limited terms on which alone I can 
extend it, or whether ^ou deem it better that each go their own way, and 
limit themselves to their own resources, and trust the rest to Providence V 

*' Alas I" replied the lady, " beset and hard pressed as I am, to ask me to 
form a resolution for myself, is like calling on the wretch in the act of fall- 
ing from a precipice, to form a calm judgment by what twig he may best 
gain the chance of breaking his fall. His answer must necessarily be, that 
he will cling to that which he can easiest lay hold of, and trust the rest to 
Providence. I accept therefore your offer of protection in the modified way 
you are pleased to limit it, and I put my faith in Heaven and in you. To 
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ud me effectually, howeTer, jou mast know mj name and my circom« 
stances/' 

*' All these/' answered the Knight of the Sepulchre, " hare already been 
told me by your late companion ; for deem not, youns lady, that either 
beauty, rank, extendeii domains, unlimited wealth, or uie highest accom* 
plishments, can weigh any thing in the consideration of him who wears the 
trappings of the tomb, and who<»e affections and desires are long buried in 
the charnel-house." 

*' May your faith,'' said the Lady Augusta de Berkely, " be as steady as 
your words appear severe, and I submit to your guidance, without the least 
doubt or fear that it will prove otherwise than as I venture to hope." 
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Like the dog following its master, when engaged in training him to the 
sport in which be desires he should excel, the Lady Augusta felt herself 
occasionally treated with a severity, calculated to impress upon her the 
most implicit obedience and attention to the Knight of the Tomb, in whom 
she had speedily persuaded herself she saw a principal man among the 
retainers of Douglas, if not James of Douglas himself. Still, however, the 
ideas which the lady had formed of the redoubted Douglas, were those of 
a knight highly accomplished in the duties of chivalry, devoted in particular 
to the service of the fair sex, and altoj^ether unlike the personage with 
whom she found herself so strangely united, or rather for the present en- 
thralled to. Nevertheless, when, as if to abridge farther communication, 
he turned short into one of the mazes of the wood, and seemed to adopt a 
pace, which, from the nature of the ground, the horse on which the Lady 
Augusta was mounted had difficulty to keep up with, she followed him with 
the alarm and speed of the young spaniel, which from fear rather than 
fondness, endeavours to keep up vnth the track of its severe master. The 
simile, it is true, is not a very polite one, nor entirely becoming an age, 
when women were worshipped with a certain degree of devotion ; but such 
circumstances as the present were also rare, and the Lady Augusta de 
Berkely could not but persuade herself that the terrible champion, whose 
name had been so long the theme of her anxiety, and the terror indeed of 
the whole country, might be able, some way or other, to accomplish her 
deliverance. She, therefore, exerted herself to the utmost, so as to keep 
pace with the phantom-like apparition, and followed the knight, as the 
evening shadow keeps watch upon the belated rustic. 

As the lady obviously suffered under the degree of exertion necessary to 
keep her palfrey from stumbling in these steep and broken paths, the Knight 
of tne Tomb slackened his pace, looked anxiously around him, and muttered 
apparently to himself, though probably intended for his companion's ear, 
" There is no occasion for so much haste." 

He proceeded at a slower rate, until they seemed to be on the brink of a 
ravine, being one of many irregularities on the surface of the ground, effected 
by the sudden torrents peculiar to that country, and which, winding among 
the trees and copse-wood, formed, as it were, a net of places of conceaT 
ment, opening into each other, so that there was perhaps no place in the 
world so fit for the purpose of ambuscade. The spot where the borderer 
TumbuU had made his escape at the hunting match, was one specimen of 
this broken country, and perhaps connected itself with the various thickets 
and passes through which the luigbt and ^iWvov q^%&\^xa^^ ^a>%\sw<<^ Nc^ 
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take their way, though that raTiue was at a considerable distance from their 
present route. 

Meanwhile the knight led the way, as if rather with the pufpose of be- 
wildering the Lady Augusta amidst these interminable woods, than follow- 
ing any exact or fixed path. Here they ascended, and anon appeared to 
descend in the same direction, finding only boundless wildernesses, and 
Taried combinations of tangled woodland scenery. Such part of the conn- 
try as seemed arable, the knight appeared carefully to avoid ; yet he could 
not direct his course with so much certainty but that he occasionally crossed 
the path of inhabitants and cultivators, who showed a consciousness of so 
singular a presence, but never as the lady observed evinced any symptoms 
of recognition. The inference was obvious, that the spectre knight was 
known m the country, and that he possessed adherents or accomplices there, 
who were at least so far his friends, as to avoid giving any alarm, which 
might be the means of his discovery. The well-imitated cry of the ni^ht- 
owl, too frequent a guest in the wilderness that its call should be a subject 
of surprise, seemed to be a signal generally understood among them ; for it 
was heard in diferent parts of the wood, and the Lady Augusta, experienced 
in such journeys by her former travels under the guidance of the minstrel 
Bertram, was led to observe, that on hearine such wild notes, her guide 
changed the direction of his course, and betook himself to paths which led 
through deeper wilds, and more impenetrable thickets. This happened so 
often, that a new alarm came upon the unfortunate pilgrim, which suggested 
other motives of terror. Was she not the confidant, and almost the tool of 
some artful design, laid with a view to an extensive operation, which was 
destined to terminate, as the efforts of Douglas had before done, in the sur- 
prise of his hereditary castle, the massacre of the Enzlish garrison — and 
finally in the dishonour and death of that Sir John de W alton, upon whose 
fate she had long believed, or taught herself to believe, that her own was 
dependent ? 

It no sooner flashed across the mind of the Lady Augusta that she was 
engaged in some such conspiracy with a Scottish insurgent, than she shud- 
dered at the consequences of the dark transactions in which she had now 
become involved, and which appeared to have a tendency so very different 
from what she had at first apprehended. ~ 

The hours of the morning of this remarkable day, being that of Palm 
Sunday, were thus drawn out in wandering from place to place ; while the 
Lady de Berkely occasionally interposed by petitions for liberty, which she 
endeavoured to express in the most moving and pathetic manner, and by 
offers of wealth and treasures, to which no answer whatever was returned 
by her strange ^uide. 

At length, as if worn out by his captive's importunity, the knight, coming 
close up to the bridle-rein of the Lady Augusta, said in a solemn tone — 

** I am, as you may well believe, none of those knights who roam through 
wood and wild, seeking adventures, by which I may obtain grace in the eyes 
of a fair lady ; Yet will I to a certain degree grant the request which thou 
dost solicit so anxiously, and the arbitration of thy fate shall depend upon 
the pleasure of him to whose will thou hast expressed thyself re^y to sub- 
mit thine own. I will, on our arrival at the place of our destination, which 
is now at hand, write to Sir John de Walton, and send my letter, together 
with thy fair self, by a special messenger. He will, no doubt, speedily attend 
our summons, and thou shalt thyself be satisfied, that even he who has as 
yet appeared deaf to entreaty, and insensible to earthly affections, has still 
some sympathy for beauty and for virtue. I will put the choice of safety, 
and thy future happiness, into thine own hands, and those of the man whom 
thou hast chosen ; and thou mayst select which thou wilt betwixt those and 
misery." 

While he thus spoke, ona oi \!hoaQiaiVMi^t& Oix ^^ Si^n^qa «c«Ul seemed to 
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^wn before them, and entering it at the upper end, the spectre knight, 
with an attention which he had not yet shown, guided the laaj's courser by 
the rein down the broken and steep path by which alone the bottom of the 
tangled dingle was acce^ible. 

When placed on firm ground after the dangers of a desoent, in which her 
palfrey seemed to be sustained by the personal strength and address of the 
sin^lar being who had hold of the bridle, the lady looked with some as- 
tonishment at a place so well adapted for concealment as that which she 
had now reached. It appeared evident that it was used for this purpose, 
for more than one stiflea answer was given to a very low bugle-note emitted 
by- the Knight of the Tomb ; and when the same noto was repeated, about 
half a score of armed men, some wearing the dress of soldiers, others those 
of shepherds and agriculturists, showed themselves imperfectly, as if ao- 
knowledging the summons. 
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" Hail to you, my gallant friends I" said the Knight of the Tomb to his 
companions, who seemed to welcome him with the eagerness of men en- 
gaged in the same perilous undertaking. " The winter has passed over, 
the festival of Palm Sunday is come, and as surely as the ice and snow of 
this season shall not remain to chill the earth through the ensuing summer, 
so surely we, in a few hours, keep our word to those southern braggarts, 
who think their language of boasting and malice has as much force over 
our Scottish bosoms, as the blast possesses over the autumn fruits ; but it is 
not so. While we choose to remain concealed, they may as vainly seek to 
descry us, as a housewife would search for the needle she has dropped 
among the withered foliage of yon gigantic oak. Yet a few hours, ana the 
lost needle shall become tne exterminating sword of the Qenius of Scotland, 
avenging ten thousand injuries, and especially the life of the gallant Lord 
Douglas, cruelly done to death as an exile from his native country." 

An exclamation between a yell and a groan burst from the assembled 
retainers of Douglas, upon being reminded of the recent death of their 
chieftain ; while they seemed at the same time sensible of the necessity of 
making^ little noise, lest they should give the alarm to some of the numerous 
English parties which were then traversing different parte of the forest. 
The acclamation, so cautiously uttered, had scarce died away in silence, 
when the Knight of the Tomb, or, to call him by his proper name. Sir 
James Douglas, again addressed his handful of faithful followers. 

** One effort, my friends, may yet be made to end our strife with the 
Southron without bloodshed. Fate has within a few hours thrown into my 
power the youn^ heiress of Berkely, for whose sake it is said Sir John de 
Walton keeps with such obstinacy the castle which is mine by inheritance. 
Is there one among you who dare go, as the honourable escort of Augusta 
de Berkely, bearing a letter, explaining the terms on which I am willing to 
restore her to her lover, to freedom, and to her English lordships ?" 

'* If there is none other," said a tall man, dressed in the tattered attire 
of a woodsman, and being, in fact, no other than the very Michael Turn- 
bull, who had already given so extraordinary a proof of his undaunted man- 
hood, " I will gladly be the person who will be the lady's henchman on this 
expedition." 

** Thou art never wanting," said the Doug|LaA« ^^ n«W^ ^isas^^ ^^^Vv^Nk. 
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be done ; bat remember, tbis lady must pledge to na her word and oath 
that she will hold herself our faithful pnsoner, reacae or no rescue ; that 
she will consider herself as pledged for the life, freedom, and fair usage of 
Michael Turnbull ; and that if Sir John de Walton refuse tay terms, she 
must hold herself obliged to return with Turnbull to our presence, in order 
to bo dispose of at our pleasure." 

There was much in these conditions, which struck the Ladj Augusta with 
natural doubt and horror ; ncTertheless, strange as it may seem, the decla- 
ration of the Douglas gave a species of decision to her situation, which 
might have otherwise been unattainable ; and from the high opinion- which 
she entertained of the Douglas's chivalry, she could not bring herself to 
think, that any part which he might play in the approaching drama would 
be other than tnat which a perfect good knight would, under all circum- 
stances, maintain towards his enemy. Even with respect to De Walton, she 
felt herself relieved of a painful difficulty. The idea of her being dis- 
covered by the knight himself, in a male disguise, had preyed upon her 
spirits ; and she felt as if guilty of a departure from the laws of woman- 
hood, in having extended her favour towards him beyond maidenly limits ; 
a step, too, which might tend to lessen her in the eyes of the lover for whom 
she had hazarded so much. 

"The heart, ^e nkl, ■ liffhtly prized. 
That M hut lurtitly woo; 
And lone shall mourn the heartleas man. 
That leaves his love too sooo." 

On the other hand, to be brought before him as a prisoner, was indeed a 
circumstance equally perplexing as unpleasing, but it was one which was 
beyond her control, aqd the Douglas, into whose hands she had fallen, aph 
pearcd to her to represent the deity in the play, whose entrance was almost 
sufficient to bring its perplexities to a conclusion ; she therefore not unwill- 
ingly submitted to take what oaths and promises were required by the 
party in whoso hands she found herself, and accordingly engaged to be a 
true prisoner, whatever might occur. Meantime she strictly obeyed the 
directions of those who had her motions at command, devoutly praying that 
circumstances, in themselves so adverse, might nevertheless work together 
for the safety of her lover and her own freedom. 

A pause ensued, during which a slight repast was placed before the Lady 
Augusta, who was well-nigh exhausted with the fatigues of her journey. 

IX)uglas and his partisans, meanwhile, whispered together, as if unwilling 
•he should hear their conference ; while, to purchase Uieir good-will, if pos- 
sible, she studiously avoided every appearance of listening. 

After some conversation, Turnbull, who appeared to consider the lady as 
peculiarly his charge, said to her in a harsh voice, " Do not fear, lady ; no 
wrong shall be done you ; nevertheless, you must be content for a space to 
be blindfolded." 

She submitted to this in silent terror ; and the trooper, wrapping part 
of a mantle round her head, did not assist her to remount her paUrey, but 
lent her his arm to support her in this blinded state. 
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The ground which they traversed was, as Lady Augusta oonld feel, very 
broken and uneven, and someUmQs, as she thought, encumbered with ruins, 
which were difficult to BaTmount. TVi^ ^Vc^u^^IYax ^KQa:%4a syniatad her 
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forward on such occasions ; but his help was so roughly administered, that 
the ladj once or twice, in fear or suffering, was compelled to groan .or sigh 
heayily, whatever was her desire to suppress such evidence of the apprehen* 
sion whicfr she underwent, or the pain which she endured. Presently, upon 
an occasion of this kind, she was distinctly sensible that the rough woodsman 
was removed from her side, and another of the part^ substitntedin his stead, 
whose voice, more gentle than that of his companions, she thought she had 
lately heard. ^ ^ i 

'* Noble lady," were the words, " fear not the slightest injury at our hands, 
and accept of my ministry instead of that of my henchman, who has gone 
forward with our letter ; do not think me presuming on my situation if I 
bear you in my arms through ruins where you could not Easily move alone 
and blindfold/' 

At the same time the Lady Augusta Berkely felt herself raised from the 
earth in the strong arms of a man, and borne onward with the utmost 
gentleness, without the necessity of making those painful exertions which 
had been formerly required. She was ashamed of her situation ; but, how- 
ever delicate, it was no time to give vent to complaints, which might have 
given offence to persons whom it was her interest to conciliate. She, 
therefore, submitted to necessity, and heard the following words whispered 
in her ear. 

** Fear nothing ; there is no evil intended you ; nor shall Sir John de Walton, 
if he loves you as you deserve at his hand, receive any harm on our part. 
We call on him but to do justice to ourselves and to ^ou ; and be assured 
you will best accomplish your own happiness by aiding our views, which 
are equally in favour of your yrishes and your freedom." 

The Lady Augusta would have made some answer to this, but her breath, 
betwixt fear and the speed with which she was transported, refused to permit 
her to use intelligible accents. Meantime she began to be sensible that 
she was enclosed within some building, and probably a ruinous one — for 
although the mode of her transportation no longer permitted her to ascertain 
the nature of her path in any respect distinctly, yet the absence of the 
external air — which was, however, sometimes excluded, and sometimes ad- 
mitted in furious gusts — intimated that she was conducted through buildings 
partly entire, and in other places admitting the wind through wide rents 
and gaps. In one place it seemed to the lady as if she passed throneh a 
considerable body of people, all of whom observed silence, although there 
was sometimes heard among them a murmur, to which every one present 
in some degree contributed, although the general sound did not exceed a 
whisper. Uer situation made her attend to every circumstance, and she did 
not fail to observe that these persons made way for him who bore her, until 
at length she became sensible that he descended by the regular steps of a 
stair, and that she was now alone excepting his company. Arrived, as it 
appeared to the lady, on more level ground, they proceeded on their singular 
f^oad by a course which appeared neither direct nor easy, and through an 
atmosphere which was close to a smothering degree, and felt at the same 
time aamp and disagreeable, as if from the vapours of a new-made grave. 
Her guide again spoke. 

" Bear up. Lady Augusta, for a little longer, and continue to endure that 
atmosphere which must be one day common to us all. By the necessity of 
my situation, I must resign my present office to your original guide, and can 
only give you my assurance, that neither he, nor any one else, shall offer 
you the least incivility or insult — and on this you may rely, on the faith of 
a man of honour." 

lie placed her, as he said these words, upon the Boh turf, and, to her 
infinite refreshment, made her sensible that she was once more in the open 
air, and free from the smothering atmosphere which had before Qt^^TC«&^<l 
her like that o£ a obamel-house. At tV\e aa.m« \^^^ ^^ Xstl^aAci^ \s^ ^ 
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whifpisr SB Bsxi':'Qi v:«h thftt ebe mi^l be pemutted to diseueuuibef 
bf-rKif fri>m tb* f-/A§ of \ht m\zkiit which excluded almost the power of 
breathici^ th.njrh ii:.itz:i-^i o^^It to prevect her feeing bj what road th* 
traT'IIe*!. She imme-iiii'^lT f..u£i it unfv^lded, agreeablj to her request, 
aad hastened, with czkccTen»i tjir^ to take note of the ecene around her. 

It waf f:*Te»hadowe>l bj thick -jak tree*, among which stood some rem- 
naots of ball dings, cr what mi^bt have seemed soch, beine perhaps the 
tame in which »b-» L&i l-e^n lat<tlj wandering. A clear fountain of liTiDg 
water bubb'.^i f.>nh fr:,m nn-i«-r the twi«ted roots of one of those trees, and 
off^7e>l the ladr the opportcnitj of a draught of the pure element, and in 
which «he aUvbathc-I b*:r face, which had received more than one scratch 
in the course of her joumeT. in spite of the care, and almost the tenderness, 
with wL::h she La/i lancrlv been borne along. The cool water speedil? 
EtoT't the bleeding of xhcfse trifling injuries, and the application serred at 
th^' same time to recall the scattered senses of the damsel herself. Her 
fir«: iioa was, whether an attempt to escape, if such should appear possi- 
ble, was n<ji advi^ble. A moment's refiection, however, satisfied her that 
suoh a scheme was not to be thought of; and such second thoughts were 
c<>nfinDed bj the approach of the gigantic form of the huntsman Tumbuli, 
the rough tones of whose Toice were heard before his figure was obvious to 
her eve. 

** Were jou impatient for mv return, (air ladj? Such as I," he continued 
in an ironical tone of voice, ** who are foremost in the chase of wild stags 
and silvan cattle, are not in use to lag behind, when fair ladies, like vou, 
are the objects of pursuit ; and if I am not so constant in mj attendance as 
jou might expect, believe me, it is because I was engaged in another matter, 
to which I must sacrifice for a little even the duty of attending on jou." 

" I offer no resistance/' said the lady ; ** forbear, however, in discharging 
thy duty, to augment my uneasiness by thy conversation, for thy master 
hath pledged me his woiti that he will not suffer me to be alamied or ill 
treated." 

** Nay, fair one," replied the huntsman, " I ever thought it was fit to make 
interest hj soft words with fair ladies ; but if tou like it not, I have no such 

Eleasure m hunting for fine holyday terms, but that I can with equal ease 
old myself silent. Come, then, since we must wait upon this lover of yours 
ere morning closes, and learn his last resolution touching a matter which is 
become so strangely complicated, I will hold no more intercourse with you 
a female, but talk to you as a person of sense, although an Englishwo- 



man" 
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You will," replied the lady, " best fulfil the intentions of those by whose 
orders you act, by holding no society with me whatever, otherwise than ii 
necessary in the character of guide." 

The man lowered his brows, yet seemed to assent to what the Lady of 
Berkely proposed, and remained silent as they for some time pursued their 
course, each pondering over their own share of meditation, which probably 
turned upon matters essentially different At length the loud blast of a 
bugle was heard at no great distance from the unsocial fellow-travellers. 
*' That is the person we seek," said Tumbuli ; " I know his blast from any 
other who frequents this forest, and my orders are to bring you to speech 
of him." 

The blood darted rapidly through the lady's veins at the thought of being 
thus unceremoniously presented to the knight, in whose favour she had con- 
fessed a rash preference more agreeable to the manners of those times, when 
exaggerated sentiments often inspired actions of extravagant generosity, than 
in our days, when every thin^ is accounted absurd which does not turn upon 
a motive connected with the immediate selfish interests of the actor himself. 
When Tumbuli, therefore, winded his hom, as if in answer to the blast 
which the J had heard, tho \ady '^tA ^v&'^q^^Xq ^1 ^N^^i^^sot im^olse H 
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■hunfl and of fear. Tunibull perceived her intention, ftud Cftught hold of 
her with no Terj geotte grasp, Bujing — " Nay, ladj, it is to bo understood 
thnt jou pla; your own part in the drama, wliicli, unless yon continoo on 
the BtAge, will conclude unsatisractorily to us nil, in a comWt at outrnncfl 
between youc lorer and me, when it wiU appear -nbicb of us ia most worthy 
of your favour." 

"1 will bfl patient," aoid tho lady, bethinking her that even this stnuige 
mtui's presence, and the compulsion which he appeared to use towards her, 
wu a sort of eicase to ber female scruples, for coming into tho presenco of 
her lover, at least at her first appearance before bim, in a disguise which 
her feelings confessed was not extremely decorous, or recoacilable to the* 
dimity of her soi. 

The moment after tbeso thoughts had passed through hor mind, the tramp 
of a horse was heard approaching ', and Sir John de Walton, presainK 
through (he trees, became aworo of the presenco of his lady, captive, as it 
seemed, in the grasp of n Scottish outlaw, who was only known to bim by 
bis former audacity at the hontiog-match. 

Uis surprise and joy only Bopplicd the knight with those hasty espre» 
sions — "Caitiff, let eo thy hold' or die in thy profane attempt to control 
the motions of one whom the very sun in heaven should be proud to obey." 
At the same time, apprehensive that the huntsman might hurry the lady 
from his sight hy means of some entangled path — suob as upon a former 
occasion had served bim for escape Sir John de Walton dropt hiscnmbTOUS 
lance, of which the trees did not permit bim the perfect use, and springing 
from his horse, approached Tumbull with bis drawn sword. 

The Scotchman, keeping his left hand stilt upon the lady's mantle, 
nplifted with his right bis battle-axe, or Jedwood staff, for tho purnoso of 
parrying and returning the blow of bis antagonist, but the lady spolfe. 

" Sir John de Walton," she said, " for heaven's soke, forbear all violence, 
till you hear upon what pacific object I am brought hither, and by what 
peaceful means these wars may be put an end to. This man, though an 
enemy of yours, has been to me a civil and respectful guardian ; and I 
entreat you to forbear bim while he speaks the purpose for which he has 
brought ma hither." 

" To speak of compulsion and the Lady do Berkely in the some breath, 
would itself be cause enough (jr instant death," said the OoTenior of 
Douglas Castle ; " but you command, lady, and I spare bis insignificant lifo, 
although I have causes of complaint against him, the least of which wen 
good warrant, had be a thousand lives, for the forfeiture of them all." 

■' John de Walton," replied Tumbull, " this lady well knows that no fear -*"; 
of thee operates in my mind to render this a peaceful meeting ; and were I 
not withheld by otiier circumstances of great consideration to the Douglas 
as well OS thyself, I should have no more fear in facing the utmost toon 
couldst do, than I have nuw in levelling that sapling to the earth it grows 

So najing, Michael Turnbull raised his battle-aie, and struck from ft 
neighbouring oak-tree a brancli, wcUnigh as thick as a man's arm, whii-h 
(with all its twigs and leaves] rushed to tho ground between De Walton and 
the Scotebman, giving a singular instance oi the keenness of his weapon, 
and tbc strength and dexterity with which he used it. 

"Let there be truce, then, between as, good fcUow," said Sir John do 
Walton, " since it is tbo lady's pleasure that such should be the case, and 
let mo know what thou bast to say to tne respecting her?" 

"On that Bubject," said Turnbull, "my words are few, but mark them. 
Sir Knglishman. Tho Lady Augusta Berkely, wandering in this country, 
has become a prisoner of the noble Lord Douglas, the rightful inheritor of 
the Castle and lordship, aad he finds himself ottUged. to Utoc^^n^^^^]«^^ 
of thii bdy tlie AnUovjjig conditioni, \wuk£ in. t^ tu^wte vft!^ u %«A v^ 
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lawfal warfare entitles a knight to exact That is to say, in all honour and 
safety the Lady Augusta shall be delivered to Sir John de Walton, or those 
whom he shall name, for the purpose of receiving her. On the other hand, 
the Castle of Douglas itself, together with all out-posts or garrisons there- 
unto belonging, shall be made over and surrendered by Sir John dc Walton, 
in the same situation, and containing the same provisions and artillery, as 
are now within their walls ; and the space of a month of trace shall be per- 
mitted to Sir James Douglas and Sir John de Walton farther to regulate the 
terms of surrender on both parts, having first plighted their knightly irord 
and oath, that in the exchange of the honourable lady for the foresaid castle, 
lies the full import of the present agreement, and that every other subject 
of dispute shall, at the pleasure of the noble knights foresaid, be honourably 
compounded and agreed betwixt them ; or at their pleasure, settled knightlj 
by single combat according to usage, and in a fair field, before any honour- 
able person, that may possess power enough to preside." 

It IS not easy to conceive the astonishment of Sir John de Walton at 
hearing the contents of this extraordinary cartel ; he looked towards the 
Lady of Berkely with that aspect of despair with which a criminal may be 
supposed to see his guardian angel prepare for departure. Through her 
mind also similar ideas flowed, as if they containea a concession of what 
she had considered as the summit of her wishes, but under conditions 
disgraceful to her lover, like the cherub's fiery sword of yore, which was a 
barrier between our first parents and the blessings of Paradise. Sir John 
de Walton, after a moment's hesitation, broke silence in these words : — 

** Noble lady, you may be surprised if a condition be imposed upon me, 
having for its obiect your freedom ; and if Sir John de Walton, already 
standing under those obligations to you, which he is proud of acknow- 
ledging, should yet hesitate on accepting, with the utmost eagerness, what 
must ensure your restoration to freedom and independence ; but so it is, 
that the words now spoken have thrilled in mine ear without reaching to 
my understanding, and I must pray the Lady of Berkely for pardon if I 
take time to reconsider them for a short space." 

" And I," replied Tumbull, '* have only power to allow yoa half an hour 
for the consideration of an offer, in acceptine which, methinks, you should 
jump shoulder-height instead of asking any time for reflection. What does 
this cartel exact, save what your duty as % knight implicitly obliges you to? 
You have engaged yourself to become the agent of the tyrant £dward, in 
holding Douglas Castle, as his commander, to the prejudice of the Scottish 
nation, and of the Knight of Douglas Dale, who never, as a community or 
as an individual, were guilty of the least injury towards you ; yon are there- 
fore prosecuting a false path, unworthy of a good knight. On the other 
hand, the freedom and satcty of your lady is now proposed to be pledged to 
you, with a full assurance of her liberty and honour, on consideration of 
your withdrawing from the unjust line of conduct, in which you have suf- 
fered yourself to be imprudently engaged. If you persevere in it, you place 
your own honour, and the lady s happiness, in the nands of men whom you 
have done everything in your power to render desperate, and whom, thus 
irritated, it is most probable you may find such." 

'* It is not from thee at least," said the knight, *' that I shall learn to esti- 
mate the manner in which Douglas will explain the laws of war, or De 
Walton receive them at his dictating." 

"I am not, then," said Turnbufi, "received as a friendly messenger? 
Farewell, and think of this lady as being in any hands but those which are 
safe, while you make up at leisure your mind upon the message I hare 
brought you. Come, maidam, we must be gone." 

So saying, he seised upon the lady's hand, and puUed her, as if to force 
lier to withdraw. The lady Yi^d «\jc^q4 TSi^cA\<(mUsa, and almost senselesi, 
while these tpeeches ^ete «xc\x«Afg^\M\.'^^«a ^^iRisn»c\\\8^^VMiiL ahs 
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fijlt the grasp of Michael Turnbull, she exclaimed, like one olmoit bwidi 
herself with tear — " ilelp me, Do Walton I" 

The IcDiclit, elung to iDat4Uit rage, assaulted the forester with the utmost 
fury, and dealt him with hla long swurd, ainiost at unawares, two or three 
heavy blows, by which he was au wounded that he sunk backwards in the 
thicket, and Do Walton was about to despatch him, when he w 
■ ■ ' '"thelady — "Alasl De Walton, wbatha' 

• ambassador, and should have passed free from injury. 



cry of the lady — "Alas 1 De Walton, what have you done! 
J.IIIB mau was ooly a« ambassador, and should have passed free from injury, 
while he confined himself tu the delivery of what be was charged with ; and 
if thou hast shun him, who knows how frightful may prove the vengeanca 
exacted !" 

Tbo Tolce of the lady seemed to recover the huntsman from the effects 
of tho hlowB he bad receiicd; he sprung on his feet, saying — "Never mind 
me, nor think of my twcomiag the means of making mischief. The knigbt, 
in his haste, spoke without giving me warning and defiance, which gave 
him an advantage which, 1 think, oe would otherwise have scorned to have 
taken in such a case. 1 will renew the cumbnt on fairer terms, or call 
another champion, as the knight pleases." With these words he disap- 
peared. 

" Fear not, empress of De Walton's thoughts," answered the knight, 
"but belisve, that if we regain together the shelter of Douglas Castle, and 
tbo safeguard of Saint George's Cross, thou may'st laugh at all. And if 
Tou can but pardon, what I sliall never be able to forsivo myself, the mole- 
like blindness which did not recognise tho son while under a temporary 
«cLipae, the task cannot be namea too hard fur mortal valour to achieve 
which I shall not willingly undertake, to wipe out the memory of my 
grievous fault." 

" Mention it no more," scud tho lady ; " it is Qot at such a time as this, 
when our lives are for the moment at stake, that quarrels upoD slighter 
topics are to be recurred to. I can tell you, if yon do not yet koow, that 
tlie Scots are in arms in this vicinity, and that even the earth has yawned 
to conceal tbera from the sight of your garrison." 

"Let it yawn, tboo," said Sir John de Walton, "and suffer every fiend ia 
the infernal abyss to escape from his prison-bouse and reinforce our ene- 
mies ~ still, fairest, having received in thee a pear! of matchless price, mj 
■purs shall be hacked from my heels by the basest scullion, if I turn my 
horse's head to the rear before the ulroost force these ruffians can ossemblo, 
either upon earth or from underneath it. In thy name 1 defy them »U to 
instant combat" 

As Sir John de Walton pronounced these last words, in something of aa 
exalted tone, a tail cavalier, arrayed in black armour of the simplest form, 
stepped forth from that part of the thicket where Turnbull had disappeared. 
" I am," he said, "James of Douglas, and your challenge is accepted. I, 
(ho challenged, name tbe arms our knightly weapons as we now wear them, 
and our place of combat this field or dingle, called the Bloody Sf kca, the 
time being instant, and the combatants, like true knights, foregoing each 
advaotage on either side."* 

" So be it, in God's name," said the English knigh^ who, though •or- 
prised at being called upon to so sudden an encounter with so formiuable a 
warrior as young Douglas, was too proud to dream of avoiding the combat. 
Making a sign to the lady to retire behind him, that be might not lose the 
advantage which he bad gained by setting her at liberty from the forester, 
he drew his sword, and with a deliberate and prepared attitude of offence, 
moved slowly to tho encounter. It was a dreadful one, for tbe courage and 
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skill both of the natiTe Lord of Douglas Dale, and of De Walton, were 
among the most renowned of the times, and perhaps the world of cbiralrj 
could hardly hare produced two knights more famous. Their blows fell as 
if urged bj some mighty engine, where they were met and parried with 
equal strength and dexterity ; nor seemed ii likely, in the course of ten 
minutes' encounter, that an adyantage would be gained by either combatant 
OTer the other. An instant they stopped by mutual) v implied assent, as it 
seemed, for the purpose of taking breath, during wbfRh Doaglas said, " I 
beg that this noble lady may understand, that her own freedom is no way 
oonccmcd in the present contest, which entirely regards the injastice done 
by this Sir John de Walton, and by his nation of England, to the memory 
of niy father, and to my own natural rights." 

•• You are generous, Sir Knight," replied the lady ; " but in what circum- 
stances do you place me, if ]^ou deprive me of my protector by death or 
captivity, and leave me aione in a foreign land ?" 

*' If such should be the event of the combat," replied Sir James, " the 
Douglas himself, lady, will safriy restore thee to thy native land ; for never 
did his sword do an injury for which he was not willing to make amends 
with the same weapon ; and if Sir John de Walton will make the slightest 
admission that he renounces maintaining the present strife, were it only by 
yielding up a feather from the plume of his helmet, Douglas will renounce 
every purpose on his part which can touch the lady's honour or safety, and 
the combat may be suspended until the national quarrel again brings us 
together." 

Sir John de Walton pondered a moment, and the lady, although she did 
not speak, looked at him with eyes which plainly expressed how moch she 
wished that he would choose the less hazardous alternative. But the 
knight's own scruples prevented his bringing the case to so favourable an 
arbitrement. 

" Never shall it be said of Sir John de Walton," he replied, " that he 
compromised, in the slightest degree, his own honour, or that of his country. 
This battle may end in my deteat, or rather death, and in that case my 
earthly prospects are closed, and I resign to Douglas, with my last breath, 
the charge of the Lady Augusta, trusting that he will defend her with his 
life, and find the means of replacing her with safety in the halls of her 
fathers. But while I survive, she may have a better, but will not need 
another protector than he who is honoured by being her own choice ; nor 
will I yield up, were it a plume from my helmet, implying that I have 
maintained an unjust quarrel, either in the cause of England, or of the 
fairest of her daughters. Thus far alone I will concede to Douglas — an 
instant truce, provided the lady shall not be interrupted in her retreat to 
England, and the combat be fought out upon another day. The castle and 
territory of Douglas is the property of Edward of England, the governor in 
his name is the rightful governor, and on this point I will fight while my 
eyelids are unclosed." 

" Time flies," said Douglas, " withobt waiting for our resolves ; nor is 
there any part of his motions of such value as that which is passing with 
every breath of vital air which we presently draw. Why shoula we adjourn 
till to-morrow that which can be as well finished to-day ? Will our swords 
be sharper, or our arms stronger to wield them, than they are at this 
moment ? Douglas will do all which knight can do to succour a lady in 
distress ; but he will not grant to her knight the slightest mark of deference, 
which Sir John de Walton vainly supposes himself able to extort by force 
of arms." 

With these words, the knights engaged once more in mortal combat, and 

the lady felt uncertain whether she should attempt her escape through the 

devious paths of the wood, ot &\yid^ VXv^ Sai&vk^ ^^ ihla obstinate fight It 

WM rather her desire to see tihe le^A qI ^vc ^q\xti ^^^^\i;sii^^i»\.^xi^ ^thtf 
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eonsideratioD, which induced her to remain, as if fascinated, upon the spot, 
where one of the fiercest quarrels ever fought was disputed by two of the 
bravest champions that ever drew sword. At last the lady attempted to put 
a stop to the combat, by appealing to the bells which began to ring for the 
service of the day, which was Palm Sunday. 

"For Heaven's sake," she said — "for your own sakes, and for that of 
lady's love, and the duties of chivalry, hold your hands only for an hour, 
and take chance, that where strength is so equal, means will be found of 
converting the truce into a solid peace. Think this is Palm Sunday, and 
will you defile with blood such a peculiar festival of Christianity I Intermit 
your feud at least so far as to pass to the nearest church, bearing with you 
branches, not in the ostentatious mode of earthly conquerors, but as render-*' 
ing due homage to the rules of the blessed Church, and the institutions of 
our holy religion." 

"I was on my road, fair lady, for that purpose, to the holy church of 
Douglas," said the Englishman, " when I was so fortunate as to meet you 
at this place ; nor do I object to proceed thither even now, holding truce for 
an hour, and I fear not to find there friends to whom I can commit you with 
assurance of safety, in case I am unfortunate in the combat which is now 
broken off, to be resumed after the service of the day." 

" I also assent," said the Douglas, " to a truce for such short space ; nor 
do I fear that there may be good Christians enough at the church, who will 
not see their master overpowered by odds. Let us go thither, and each take 
the chance of what Heaven shall please to send us." 

From these words Sir John de Walton little doubted that Douglas had 
assured himself of a party among those who should there assemble ; but he 
doubted not of so many of the garrison being present as would bridle every 
attempt at rising ; and the risk, he thought, was worth incurring, since he 
should thereby secure an opportunity to place Lady Augusta de Berkely in 
safety, at least so far as to make her liberty depend on the event of a general 
conflict, instead of the precarious issue of a combat between himself and 
Douglas. 

Both these distinguished knights were inwardly of opinion, that the pro- 
posal of the lady, though it relieved them from their present conflict, by no 
means bound them to abstain from the consequences which an accession of 
force might add to their general strength, and each relied upon his supe- 
riority, in some degree provided for by their previous proceeding. Sir 
John de Walton made almost certain of meeting with several of his bandi 
of soldiers, who were scouring the country and traversing the woods by his 
direction ; and Douglas, it may be supposed, had not ventured himself in 
person, where a price was set upon his head, without being attended by a 
sufficient number of approved adherents, placed in more or less connexion 
with each other, and stationed for mutual support. Each, therefore, enter- 
tained well-grounded hopes, that by adopting the truce proposed, he would 
ensure himself an advantage over his antagonist, although neither exactly 
knew in what manner or to what extent this success was to be obtained. 
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(hr the Mune Palm SoDday when De Waltoo and Douglas measared to- 
gether their mighty swords, the minstrel Bertram was busied with ths 
ancient Book of Prophecies, which we hare already mentioned as the sup- 
posed composition of Thomas the Rhymer, bat not without many anxieties 
as to the (ate of his lady, and the events which were passing around him. 
As a minstrel he was desirous of an auditor to enter into the discoTeries 
which he should make in that mystic Tolume, as well as to assist in passing 
away the time ; Sir John de Walton had furnished him, in Gilbert Green- 
leaf the archer, with one who was well contented to play the Ibtener 
** from mom to dewy eve," provided a flask of Gascon wine, or a stoup of 
good English ale, remained on the board. It may be remembered that De 
nalton, when he dismissed the minstrel from the dungeon, was sensible 
that he owed him some compensation for the causeless suspicion which had 
dictated his imprisonment, more particularly as he was a valued serrant^ 
and had shown himself the faithful confident of the Lady Augusta da 
Berkely, and the person who was moreover likely to know all the motives 
and circumstances of her Scottish journey. To secure his good wishes 
was, therefore, politic ; and De Walton had intimated to his faithful archer 
that he was to lay aside all suspicion of Bertram, but at the same time keep 
him in sight, and, if possible, in good humour with the governor of the 
castle, and his adherents. Greenleaf accordingly had no doubt in his own 
mind, that the only way to please a minstrel was to listen with patience 
and commendation to the lays which he liked best to sing, or tne tales 
which he most loved to tell ; and in order to ensure the execution of his 
master's commands, he judged it necessary to demand of the butler such 
store of good liquor, as could not fail to enhance the pleasure of his society. 

Having thus fortified himself with the means of bearing a long interview 
with the minstrel, Gilbert Greenleaf proposed to confer upon him the bounty 
of an early breakfast, which, if it pleased him, they miglit wash down with 
a cup of sack, and, having his master's commands to show the minstrel any 
thin^ about the castle which he might wish to see, refresh their overwearied 
spirits by attending a part of the garrison of Douglas t^he service of the 
day, which, as we have already seen, was of peculiar'ianctity. Against 
such a proposal the minstrel, a good Christian by profession, and, by his 
connexion with the joyous science, a good fellow, having no objections to 
ofier, the two comrades, who had formerly little good-will towards each 
other, commenced their morning's repast on that fated Palm Sunday, with 
all manner of cordiality and ^od fellowship. 

" Do not believe, worthy mmstrel,'' said the archer, '* that my master in 
any respect disparages your worth or rank in referring you for company or 
conversation to so poor a man as myself. It is true 1 am no officer of this 
garrison ; yet for an old archer, who, for these thirty years, has lived by 
bow and bowstring, I do not (Our Lady make me thankful I) hold less 
share in the grace of Sir John de Walton, the Earl of Pembroke, and other 
approved good soldiers, than many of those giddy younz men on whom com- 
juissions are conferred, and Ia Ntnom. confidences are intrusted, not on ao- 
OOUDt o£ what they have dotiQ>\>\A >r\i^x* \Xi^vc ^xi^^aXax^ \2a.\^ d^ne befui* 
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then. I pnj ;jj to notice unong them one youth plaoed at onr head in 
De WaltoD'i nbeence, and who bean the honoured Bama of Aymer de Vft- 
lence, beio^ the tame with that of the Earl of Pembroke, of whom I hav« 
apaken ; this knight has also a brisk joong page, whom men eall Fslnaa 
Harbothel." 

"Is it to theso gentlemen that todt eensare applies f" answered the mii^ 
■trel ; " I should have judged differently, having never, ia the ooarse of my 
•sperience, seen a yoang man more eoarteoua and amiable than the young 
knight yoa nsined. ' 

"I nothing dispute that it may be so," said the archer, hastening to 
amend the f^ae step which ha had made ; " but in order that it should be 
so, it will be necessary that he conform to the asages of bis UDole, taking 
the advice of eiperienced old soldiers in the emergencies which may present 
themselves ; and not believing, that the knowledira which it takes ma«y 
years of observation to acquire, can be at once conferred by the slap of the 
flat of a sword, and the magic words, 'Rise up. Sir Arthur' — or bowever 
the case may be." 

" Doubt not, Sir Archer," replied Bertram, " that I am fully aware of 
the advantage to be derived from conversing with men of experience like 
yon: it benefiteth men of every persuasion, and I myself am aft reduced 
to lament my want of sufficient knowledge of armorial bearings, signs, and 
cognizances, and would right fain have thy assistanca, where I am » 
stranger alike to the names of places, of persons, and descriptioD of banners 
and emblems by which groat families are distinguished from each other, so 
absoiutfly necessary to the accomplishment of my present task." 

" Pennons and banners," answered the archer, " I have seen right many, 
and can assign, as is a soldier's wont, tho name of the leader to the emblom 
under which he musters his followers ; nevertheless, worthy minstrel. I can- 
not presume to understand what you call prophecies, with or under war- 
ranted authority of old painted books, expositions of dreams, oracles, 
revelations, invocations of damned spirits, juoicials, astrological s, and other 
gross and palpable offences, whereby men, pretending to have the assistance 
of the devil, do impose upon the common people, in spite of the warnings 
of the Privy Counuil ; not bowever, that I suspect yon, worthy minstrel, of 
busying yourself with these attempts to explain fnturity, which are danger- 
ous attempts, and may be truly said to be penal, and part of treason." 

" There is something in what you say," replied the minstrel ; " yet it 
applietb not to books and manuscripts such as I have been consulting; 
part of which things therein written having already come to pass, authoriie 
us surely to expect the completion of the rest ; nor wonld I have much diffi- 
culty in showing yoa from this volume, that enough has been already proved 
true, to entitle us to look with certainty to the accomplishment of that which 



I should be glad to bear that," answered the archer, who entertained 
little more than a soldier's belief respecting prophecies and augnries, but 
yet cared not bluntly to contradict the minstrel upon such subjects, as he 
bad been instructed by Sir John de Wnllon to comply with bis humour. 
Accordingly the minstrel began to reoite verses, which, in our time, the 
ablest interpreter could not make sense out of. 
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Tbea tnitli mralf shall \m tiat. and imhm sIuO bppn to 
The one eixMinK »hall m* ira«c thm crfber, 
Noc lh« aoo th« fetbcr. oar ih« fMbmr tkm ana : 
Fur to hav« ha goniM bm woaU have hiat haafvi.* 
4cc. Ac Ac 

The archer listened to these mystic prognostications, which were not the 
less wearisome that they were, in a considerahle degree, unintelligible ; at 
the same time subduing his Hotspur-like disf>oeition to tire of the recitation, 
yet at brief intervals comforting himself with an application to the wioe 
flagon, and enduring as he might what he neither understood nor took 
interest in. Meanwhile the minstrel proceeded with his explanation of the 
dubious and imperfect Taticinations of which we have given a sufficient 
spocimen. 

" Could you wish," said he to Grecnleaf. "a more exact description of the 
miseries which have passed over Scotland in these latter days ? Have not 
tRese the raven and rook, the fox and the fulmart, explained ; either because 
the nature of the birds or beasts bear an individual resemblance to those 
of the knights who display them on their banners, or otherwise are bodied 
forth by actual blazonry on their sbielda, and come openly into the field to 
ravage and destroy ? Is not the total disunion of the land plainly indicated 
by these words, that connexions of blood shall be broken asunder, that'lLins- 
men shall not trust each other, and that the father and son, instead of put- 
ting faith in their natural connexion, shall seek each other's life, in order to 
enjoy his inheritance ? The lecU men of Lothian are distinctly mentioned as 
taking arms, and there is plainly allusion to the other events of these late 
Scottish troubles. The death of this last William is obscurely intimated 
under the type of a hound, which was that good lord's occasional oogni- 
zance. 

The hoand that was hatm'd then roozxied shall ba. 
Who loved him worst shall weep fur his wrsck ; 



Yet shall a whelp nse of the same raoe. 
n» 

quii 

iKh 
True Thomas tuld mo this io a trmiblesooie time. 



sip 
That rodeljr shall roar, and rale the whole north, 

qoi 
Thookh he from his noUl be kepi back awhile. 



elf 
And quit the whole qaarral of old deed s done. 
Thooch he from his nold be kepi bad 
True Thomas tuld me this in a troublt 
In a harrest moruing at fellduan hills.' 



** This hath a meaning, Sir Archer,'' continued the minstrel, " and which 
flies as directly to its mark as one of your own arrows, although there may 
be some want of wisdom in making the direct explication. Being, however, 
upon assurance with you, I do not hesitate to tell you, that in my opinion 
this lion's whelp that awaits its time, means this same celebrated Scottish 

Erince, Robert the Bruce, who, though repeatedly defeated, has still, while 
unted with bloodhounds, and sorroundea by enemies of every sort, nfltin- 
tained his pretensions to the crown of Scotland, in despite of King £dward, 
now reignlnz." 

*' Minstrel," answered the soldier, '' you are my guest, and we have sat 
down together as friends to this simple meal in good comradeship. I must 
tell thee, however, though I am loath to disturb our harmony, that thou art 
the first who hast adventured to speak a word before Gilbert Greenleaf in 
favour of that outlawed traitor, Robert Bruce, who has by his seditions so 
long disturbed the peace of this realm. Take my advice, and be silent on 
this topic ; for, believe me, the sword of a true English areher will spring 
from ito scabbard without consent of its master, should it hear aught said 
to the disparagement of bonny St. George and his ruddy cross ; nor shall 
the authority of Thomas the Rhymer, or any other prophet in Scotland, 
England, or Wales, be considered as an apology for such unbecoming pro- 
dictions." 

" I were loth to give offence at any time," said the minstrel, "much more 

to provoke you to anger, when I am in the very act of experiencing your 

hospitality. I trust, however, you will remember that I do not come voar 

uninvited guest, and that \{ 1 bidq^V V> ^o\i <^C future events, I do so withoal 

bATiDg the least intention to «Ad m^ ^n^QAc^QraiT \.Q\yrvsi%>^«Bi\i;^^%M\ ^« 
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God knows, it is many years since my sincere prayer has been for peace 
and happiness to all men, and particularly honour and happiness to the 
land of Bowmen, in which I was born, and which I am bound to remember 
in my prayers beyond all other nations in the world." 

" It 18 well that you do so," said the archer ; " for so you shall best main- 
tain your bounden duty to the fair land of your birth, which is the richest 
that the sun shines upon. Something, however, I would know, if it suits 
with your pleasure to tell me, and that is, whether you find anything in these 
rude rhymes appearing to affect the safety of the Castle of Douglas, where 
we now are ? — for, mark me, Sir Minstrel, I have observed that these 
mouldering parchments, when or by whomsoever composed, have so far a 
certain coincidence ii^ith the truth, that when such predictions which they 
contain are spread abroad in the country, and create rumours of plots, con- 
spiracies, ana bloody wars, they are very apt to cause the very mischances 
which they would be thought only to predict." 

" It were not very cautious in me," said the minstrel, "to choose a pro- 
phecy for my theme, which had reference to any attack on this garrison ; 
for in such case I should, according to your ideas, lay myself under sus- 
picion of endeavouring to forward what no person could more heartily regret 
than myself." 

•• Take my word for it, good friend," said the archer, " that it shall not 
be thus with thee ; for I neither will myself conceive ill of thee, nor report 
thee to Sir John de Walton as meditating harm against him or his garrison 
— nor, to speak truth, would Sir John de Walton be willing to believe any 
one who did. He thinks highly, and no doubt deservedly, of thy good faith 
towards thy lady, and would conceive it unjust to suspect the fidelity of one 
who has given evidence of his willingness to meet death rather than betray 
the least secret of his mistress." 

" In preserving her secret," said Bertram, " I only discharged the duty . 
of a faithful servant, leaving it to her to judge how long such a secret ought 
to be preserved ; for a faithful servant ought to think as little of the issue 
towards himself of the commission which he bears, as the band of flock silk 
concerns itself with the secret of the letter which it secures. And, touching 
your question — I have no objections, although merely to satisfy yout 
curiosity, to unfold to you that. these old prophecies do contain some intima- 
tions of wars befalling in Douglas Dale, oetween an haggard, or wild hawk, 
which I take to be the cognizance of Sir John de >VaTton, and the three 
stars, or martlets, which is the cognizance of the Douglas; and more par- 
ticulars I could tell of these onslaughts, did I know whereabouts is a place 
in these woods termed Bloody Sykes, the scene also, as I comprehend, of 
slaughter and death, between the followers of the three stars and those who 
hold the part of the Saxon, or King of England." 

" Such a place," replied Gilbert Greenleaf, " I have heard often mentioned 
by that name among the natives of these parts : nevertheless it is vain to 
seek to discover the precise spot, as these wily Scots conceal from us with 
care every thing respecting the geography of their country, as it is called 
by IcarnM men ; but we may here mention the Bloody i^kes. Bottomless 
Myre, and other places, as portentous names, to which tircir traditions 
attach some signification of war and slaughter. If it suits your wish, how- 
ever, we can, on our way to the church, try to find this place called Bloody 
Sykes, which I doubt not we shall trace out long before the traitors who 
meditate an attack upon us will find a power sufficient for the attempt." 

Accordingly the minstrel and archer, the latter of whom was by this 
time reasonably well refreshed with wine, marched out of the castle of 
Douglas, without waiting for others of the garrison, resolving to seek the 
dingle bearing the ominous name of Bloody Sykes, concerning which the 
archer only knew that by mere accident he had heard qC ^'^\»s^^\^^\^'^ 
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0odi m same, si die Iraiitbig maldi made vnder the anspiees of Sir John 
de Waltos, Aod knev thml h Uj in the voods somewhere oesr the town of 
JkmgUs mad. in the Tieiosge off the esstle. 
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The conTenation between the minstrel and the ancient archer natnrally 
pursued a train somewhat resembling that of Hotspar and Glendower, in 
which Gilbert Greenleaf bj degrees took a larger share than was appareotlj 
eonsistent with his habits and education: but the truth was that as ho 
exerted himself to recall the recognisances of militai^ chieftains, their 
war-cries, emblems, and other types bj which thej distinguished them- 
seWes in battle, and might undouDtedly be indicated in prophetic rhymes, 
he began to experience the pleasure which most men entertain when they 
find themselves unexpectedly possessed of a faculty which the moment calls 
upon them to employ, and renders them important in the possession of. 
Too minstrel's sound good sense was certainly somewhat surprised at the 
inconsistencies sometimes displayed by his companion, as he was carried 
off by the willingness to make show of his newly-discoTcred faculty on the 
one hand, and, on the other, to call to mind the prejudices which he bad 
nourished during his whole life against minstrels, who, with the train of 
legends and fables, were the more likely to be false, as being generally de- 
rived from the " North Countrie." 

As they strolled from one glade of the forest to another, the minstrel 
began to be surprised at the number of Scottish votaries whom they met, 
and who seemed to be hastening to the church, and, as it appeared by the 
boughs which they carried, to assist in the ceremony of the day. To each 
of these the archer put a question respecting the existence of a place called 
Bloody Sykcs, and where it was to be found — but all seemed either to be 
ignorant on the subject, or desirous of evading it, for which they found 
some pretext in the jolly archer's manner of interrogation, which savoured 
a good deal of the genial breakfast. The general answer was, that they 
knew no such place, or had other matters to attend to upon the mgrn of a 
holy-tide than answering frivolous questions. At last, when, in one or two 
instances, the answer of the Scottish almost approached to suUenncss, the 
minstrel remarked it, observing that thero was ever some mischief on foot 
when the people of this country could not find a civil answer to their betters, 
which is usually so ready among them, and that they appeared to be making 
a strong muster for the service of Palm Sunday. ^ 

•* You will doubtless. Sir Archer," continued the minstrel, ** make your 
report to your knight accordingly ; for I promise you, that if you do not, I 
myself, whose lady's freedom is also concerned, will feel it my duty to 
place beforo Sir John de Walton the circumstances which make me enter* 
tuin suspicion of this extraoTdvivfcT^ <^Qii^vi^Tv<^^ ^^ ^^\X\%hL xnen^ and the 
BurliDoaM which has replaced Uiftii woTv^^d <io\«\fcW3 ^l xa»x«iwk:^ 
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"Tush, Sir Minstrel," replied the archer, dinpleased at Bertram's inter* 
ference, ** believe me, that armies have ere now depended on my report to 
the general, which has always been perspicuous ana clear, according to the 
duties of war. Your walk, my worthy triend, has been in a separate de- 
partment, such as afiiiirs of peace, old songs, prophecies, and the like, in 
which it is far from my thoughts to contend with you ; but credit me, it 
will be most for the reputation of both, that we do not attempt to interfere 
with what concerns each other." - 

** It is far from my wish to do so," replied the minstrel ; " but I would 
wish that a speedy return should be maae to the castle, in order to ask Sir 
John de Walton's opinion of that which we have but just seen." 

" To this," replied Greenleaf, " there can be no objection ; but, would 
you seek the governor ^ the hour which now i8> you will find him most 
readily by going to the church of Douglas, to which be regularly wends on 
occasions such as the present, with the principal part of his officers, to 
ensure, by his presence, that no tumult arise (of which there is no little 
dread) between the English and the Scottish. Let us therefore hold to our 
original intention of attending the service of the day, and we shall rid our- 
selves of these entangled woods, and gain the shortest road to the church 
of Douglas." 

** Let us go, then, with all despatch," said the minstrel ; '' and with the 
greater haste, that it appears to me that something has passed on this very 
spot this morning, which argues that the Christian peace due to the day 
has not been inviolably observed. What mean these drops of blood?'' 
alluding to those which had flowed from the wounds of Turnbull-^ 
"Wherefore is the earth impressed with these deep tints, the footsteps of 
armed men advancing and retreating, doubtless, according to the chances 
of a fierce and heady conflict?" 

'* By Our Lady," returned Qreenleaf, " I must ovm that thou seest clear. 
What were my eyes made of when they permitted thee to be the first 
discoverer of these signs of conflict? Hero are feathers of a blue plume* 
which I ought to remember, seeing my knight assumed it, or at least per- 
mitted me to place it in his helmet, this morning, in sign of returning hope, 
from the liveliness of its colour. But here it lies, shorn from his head, 
and, if I may guess, by no friendly hand. Come, friend, to the church — to 
the church — and thou shalt have my example of the manner in which De 
Walton ought to be supported when in danger." 

He led the way through the town of Douglas, entering at the sonthern 
gate, and up the very street in "which Sir Aymer de Valence bad charged 
the Phantom Knight. 

We can now say more fully, that the church of Douglas had originally 
been a stately Gothic building, whose towers, arising high above the walls 
of the town, bore witness to the grandeur of its original construction. It 
was now partly ruinous, and the small portion of open space which waa 
retained for public worship was fitted up in the family aisle where its 
deceased lords rested from worldly labours and the strife of war. From 
the open'-gronnd in the front of the building, their eye could pursue a con- 
siderafblc part of the course of the river Douglas, which approached the 
town from the south-west, bordered by a line of hills fantastically diver- 
sified in their appearance, and in many places covered with copsewood, 
which descended towards the valley, and formed a part of the tangled and 
intricate woodland by which the town was surrounded. The river itself, 
sweeping round the west side of the town, and from thence northward, 
suppliea that large inundation or artificial piece of water which we 
have already mentioned. Several of the Scottish people, bearing willow 
branches, or those of yew, to represent the palms which were the symbol of 
the day, seemed wandering in tne churchyard as if to attend the approach 
Df some person of peculiair sanctity, ot pt^Q%^\otL ^1 \fiLV^x^«& ^jsA ^xv»5%^ 
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come to render tfje homage dae to the solemnity. At the moment almost 
that Bertram and his companion entered the charohyard, the Lady of 
Berkely, who was in the act of following Sir John de Walton into the 
church, after havin^r witnessed his conflict with the young Knight of 
Douglas, caught a glimpse of her faithful minstrel, and instantly deter- 
mined to regain the company of that old servant of her hoase and con- 
fidant of her fortunes, ana trust to the chance afterwards of being rejoined 
*by Sir John de Walton, with a sufficient party to provide for her safety, 
which she in no respect doubted it would be his care to collect. She darted 
away accordingly from the path in which she was advancing, and reached 
tlie place where Bertram, with his new acouaintance Greenleaj, were making 
some enquiries of the soldiers of the English garrison, whom the service of 
the day had brought there. 

Lady Augusta Berkely, in the meantime, had an oppjortunity to tay 
privately to her faithful attendant and guide, " Take no notice of me, friend 
Bertram, but take heed, if possible, that we be not again separated from 
each other.'' Having given him this hint, she observed that it was adopted 
by the minstrel, and that he presently afterwards looked round and set bia 
eye upon her, as, muffled in her pilgrim's cloak, she slowly withdrew to 
another part of the cemetery, and seemed to halt, until, detaching himself 
from Grcenleaf, he should find an opportunity of joining her. 

Nothing, in truth, could have more sensibly affected 3ie faithful minstrel 
than the singular mode of communication which acquainted him that his 
mistress was safe, and at liberty to choose her own motions, and, as he 
might hope, disposed to extricate herself from the dangers which sur- 
rounded her in Scotland, by an immediate retreat to her own country and 
domain. He would gladly have approached and joined her, but she took 
an opportunity by a sign to caution him against doing so, while at the same 
time he remained somewhat apprehensive of the consequences of bringing 
her under the notice of his new friend, Qreenleaf, who might perhaps think 
it proper to busy himself so as to gain some favour with the knight who 
was at the head of the garrison. >leantime the old archer continued his 
conversation with Bertram, while the minstrel, like many other men simi- 
larly situated, heartily wished that his well-meaning companion bad been a 
hundred fathoms under ground, so his evanishment had given him license 
to join his mistress; but all he had in his power was to approach her as 
near as he could, without creating any suspicion. 

" I would pray yoQ, worthy minstrel," said Greenleaf, after looking care- 
fully round, *' that wo may prosecute together the theme which we were 
agitating before we came hitner ; is it not your opinion, that the Scottish 
natives nave fixed this very morning for some of those dangerous attempts 
which they have repeatedly made, and which are so carefully guarded 
against by the governors placed in this district of Douglas by our good 
King Edward, our rightful sovereign?" 

** 1 cannot sec," replied the minstrel, " on what grounds you found such 
an apprehension, or what you see here in the churchyard different from 
that jrou talked of as we approached it, when you held me ratha* in scorn, 
for giving way to some suspicions of the same kind." 

"Do you not see," addea the archer, " the numbers of men, with strange 
faces, and in various disguisements, who are thronging about these ancient 
ruins, which are usually so solitary ? Yonder, for example, sits a boy who 
seems to shun observation, and whose dress, I will be sworn, has never been 
shaped in Scotland." 

" And if he^ is an English pilgrim," replied the minstrel, observing that 
the archer pointed towards tho Lady of Berkely, ** he surely affords less 
matter of suspicion." 

'*! know not that," said old Greenleaf, " but I think it will bo my duty 
to inform Sir John de Walton, \i 1 c^isx t^Q^\mii^>3DA&k^«tQ are many pe^ 
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•ons here, who in outward appearance neither belong to the garrison, nor 
to this part of the country .'' 

'* Consider," said Bertram, ** before you harass with accusation a poor 
youne man, and subject him to the consequeoces which must necessarily 
attend upon suspicions of this nature, how many circumstances call forth 
men peculiarly to devotion at this period. Not only is this the time of the 
triumphal entrance of the founder of the Christian religion into Jerusalem, 
but the day itself is called Dominica Confitentium, or the Sunday of Con« 
fessors, ana the palm-tree, or the box and yew, which are used as its sub- 
stitutes, and which are distributed to the priests, are burnt solemnly to 
ashes, and those ashes distributed among the pious, by the priests, upon the 
Ash- Wednesday of the succeeding year, all which rites and ceremonies in 
our country, are observed, by order of the Christian Church ; nor ought you, 

gentle archer, nor can jou without a crime, persecute those as guilty of 
esigDS upon your garrison, who can ascribe their presence here to tneir 
desire to discharge the duties of the day ; and loos ye at yon numerous 
procession approaching with banner and cross, and, as it appears, consist-^ 
ing of some churchman of rank, and his attendants ; let us first enquire 
who he island it is probable we shall find in his name and rank sufficient 
security for the peaceable and orderly behaviour of those whom piety has 
this day assembled at the church of Douglas." 

Groenleaf accordingly made the investigation recommended by his com- 
panion, and received information that the holy man who headed the pro- 
cession, was no other than the diocesan of the district, the Bishop of Glas- 
gow, who had come to give his countenance to the rites with which the day 
was to be sanctified. 

The prelate accordingly entered the walls of the dilapidated churchvard, 
preceded by his cross-bearers, and attended by numbers, with boughs of 
yew and other evergreens, used on the festivity instead of palms. Among 
them the holy father showered his blessing, accompanied by signs of the 
cross, which Were met with devout exclamations by such of the worshippers 
AS crowded around him : — '* To thee, reverend father, we apply for pardon 
for our offences, which we humbly desire to confess to thee, in order that 
we may obtain pardon from Ilcaven." 

In this manner the congregation and the dignified clergyman met together, 
exchanging pious greeting, and seemingly intent upon nothing but the rites 
of the day. The acclamations of the congregation, mingled with the deep 
voice of the officiating priest, dispensing the sacred ritual; the whole form- 
ing a scene which, conducted with the Catholic skill and ceremonial, was 
at once imposing and affecting. 

The archer, on seeing the zeal with which the people in the churchyard, 
as well as a number who issued from the church, hastened proudly to salute 
the bishop of the diocese, was rather ashamed of the suspicions which he 
had entertained of the sincerity of the good man's purpose in coming 
hither. Taking advantage of a fit of devotion, not perhaps very common 
with old Grecnleaf, who at this moment thrust himself forward to sharo in 
those spiritual advantages which the prelate was dispensing, Bertram 
slipped clear of his English friend, and, gliding to the side of the Lady 
Augusta, exchaneed, by the pressure of the hand, a mutual congratulation 
upon having rejoined company. On a sign by the minstrel, they withdrew 
to the inside of the church, so as to remain unobserved amidst the crowd, 
in which they were favoured by the dark shadows of some parts of the 
building. 

The body of the church, broken as it was, and hung round with the ar- 
morial trophies of thelast Lords of Douglas, furnished rather the appearance 
of a sacrilegiously desecrated ruin, than the inside of a holy place ; yet 
some care appeared to have been taken to prc\)are it fot t.V\^ ^ftx^^^^ ^*v n^^ 
dsj. At the Joirer end hung the gcea^ ««Q\i\A\kftQii q1 ^*^vbs&. \a^^ ^ 
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Douglas, who had lately died a prisoner in llngland ; around that esc«tch« 
eon were placed the smaller shields of his sixteen ancestors, and a deep 
black shadow was diffused by the whole mass, unless where relioTed by the 
clance of the coronets, or the glimmer of bearings particularly eay in em- 
blazonry. I need not say that in other respects the interior of we church 
was much dismantled, it being the very same place in which Sir Aymer d» 
Valence held an interview with the old sexton ; and who now, drawing inttt 
a separate comer some of the straggling parties whom he had collected and 
brought to the church, kept on the alert, and appeared ready for an attack 
as well at mid-day as at the witching hour or midnight. This was the 
more necessary, as the eye of Sir John de Walton seemed busied in search- 
ing from one place to another, as if unable to find the object he was in qnesf 
of, which the reader will easily understand to be the Lady Augusta de 
Berkcly, of whom he had lust sight in the pressure of the multitude. 
At the eastern part of the church was fitted up a temporary altar, by the 
side of which, arra^d in his robes, the Bishop of Glasgow had taken his 
place, with such pnests and attendants as composed his episcopal retinue. 
His suite was neither numerous nor richly attired, nor did his own appear- 
ance present a splendid specimen of the wealth and dignity of the epis- 
copal order. When ho laid down, however, his golden cross, at the stem 
command of the King of England, that of simple wood, which he assumed 
instead thereof, did not possess less authority, nor command less awe among 
the clergy and people of the diocese. 

The various persons, natives of Scotland, now gathered aronnd, seemed 
to watch his motions, as those of a descended saint, and the English waited 
in mute astonishment, apprehensive that at some unexpected signal an 
attack would be made upon them, either by the powaps of earth or heaven, 
or perhaps by both in combination. The truth is, that so great was the de- 
votion of the Scottish clergy of the higher ranks to the interests of the 
party of Bruce, that the English had become jealous of permitting them to 
interfere even with those ceremonies of the Church which were placed under 
their proper management, and thence the presence of the Bishop of Glas- 
gow, officiating at a' high festival in the church of Douglas, was a circum- 
stance of rare occurrence, and not unattended both with wonder and 
suspicion. A council of the Church, however, had lately called the distin- 
guished prelates of Scotland to the discharge of their duty on the festivity 
of Palm Sunday, and neither English nor Scottish saw the ceremony with 
indijBfercnce. An unwonted silence which prevailed in the church, filled, 
as it appeared, with persons of different views, hopes, wishes, and expecta- 
tions, resembled one of those solemn pauses which often take place before 
a strife of the elements, and are well understood to be the forerunners of 
some dreadful concussion of nature. All animals, according to their 
various nature, express their sense of the approaching tempest ; the cattle, 
the deer, and other inhabitants of the walks of the forest, withdraw to the 
inmost recesses of their pastures ; the sheep crowd into their fold ; and the 
dull stupor of universal nature, whether animate or inanimate, presages its 
speedily awakening into general convulsion and disturbance, when the lurid 
bghtning shall hiss at command of the diapason of the thunder. 

It was thus that, in deep suspense, those who had come to the church in 
arms, at the summons of Douglas, awaited and expected every moment a 
signal to attack, while the soldiers of the English garrison, aware of the 
evil disposition of the natives towards them, were reckoning every moment 
when the well-known shouts of '' Bows and bills V should give signal for a 
^ general conflict, and both parties, gazing fiercely upon each other, seemed 
to expect the fatal onset. 

Notwithstanding the tempest, which appeared every moment ready to 

burst, the Bishop of Glasgow pto^^ee^^^ ^'\\.Vi iVi^ utmost solemnity to ptr* 

form the coremonies proper lo 0;\e ^^ \ ^^^ ^^^^i^^ \x^t^ >Ax&i^ v^ \ima .to 
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tmnj tbs tbroiiE, aa if to calculate whether tbe turbuleDtpuaions of those 
ftTound him nould be ao long kept ooder as la admit of bis dudea being 
brought to a cloae in a manner becoming the time and place. 

Tbe preUte bad just t^ncludad tba service, whoa a person advanced 
towards him with a solemn and moomful aspect, and aakod if the reverend 
father could devote a few moments to administer comfort to a dying man, 
nho was Ijing wounded close bj. 

The churchman signified a ready acqnieecenco, amidst a stillness which, 
when he surveyed the lowering brows of one party at least of those who 
were in the church, boded no peaceful termination to this fated day. Tbo 
father motioned to tbe messenger to show him tbe way, and proceeded on 
bis mission, attended by BOme of those who were understood to be followers 
of tbe Douglas. 

- There was sometbioe peculiarly striking, if not suspicious, in the inter- 
Tiew which followed. In a subterranean vault was deposited the person of 
I. large tall man, whose blood Sowed copiously through two or tlirce ghastly 
woutidx, and streamed amongst tbe trusses of straw on which he lay ; while 
bis features exhibited a mixture of aterntieea and ferocity, which seemed 
prompt to kindle into a still more savage expression. 

The reader will probably conjecture that the person in question was no 
Other than Michael Tumbull, who, wounded in the rencounter of tbe morn- 
ing, had been left by some of bis friends upon tbe straw, which was ar- 
ranged for him by way of couch, to live or die as he best could. Tho pre- 
late, on entering the vault, lost no time in calling the attention of the 
wounded man to the state of his spiritual affairs, aod assisting him to such 
comfort OS tbe doctrine of tbe Church directed should be administered to 
departing sinners. Tbe words osohangcd between them were of that grove 
and severe character which posses between the ghostly father and his pupil, 
when one world is rolling away from tbe view of the sinoer, and another in 
displaying itself in all its terrors, and tliundering in the ear of tbe penitent 
that retribution which the deeds done in tbe fiesb must needs prepare him 
to expect. This is one of the most solemn meetings which can lake place 
between earthly beings; and the courageous character of tho Jedwood 
forester, as well as tbe benevolent and pious expression of tbe old church- 
man, considerably eubonced the pathos of tbe scene. 

" TurnbuU," said the churchman, " I trust jon will believe me when I say 
that it grieves my heart to seo thee brought to this situation by wounds 
which it is my duty to tell you, you must consider mortal." 

" Is tbe cbase ended, then t" said the Jedwood man with a ueb. " I cars 
not, good father, for I think I have borne me as becomes a gallant quarry, 
and that tbe old forest has lost no credit by me, whether in pursuit, or in 
bringing to hay ; and even in this lost matter, metbiuks this gay English 
knight would not have come off with such advantage bad the ground on 
which we stood been alike indifferent to both, or had I been aware of bis 
onset; but it will be seen, by any one who takes the trouble to examine, 
that poor Michael Tumbull's foot alipped twice in the miUt, otherwise it 
had not been his fate to be lying here in the dead-tbraw ;* while yonder 
•outbron would probably have died like a dog, upon this bloody straw, in bii 

The bishop replied, advising hia penitent to turn from vindictive thoughts 
respecting tho death of others, and endeavour to fix his attention upon bis 
own departure from existence, which seemed shortly about to take place. 

" Nay," replied tbe wounded man, " you, father, undoubtedly know best 
what is Gt for me to do ; yet mcthinks it would not be very well with me if 
I had prolonged to Uiis time of day tbe task of revising my life, and I am 
not the man to deny that mine bu been a bloody and a desperate one. Bat 
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TOO will arrant mc I nerer bore malice to a brare eoemj trnr having: done mo , 
an iojunr, and phow me the man, being a Scotchman bom, and haying a 
natural I'^ve for his own countrr, who hath npt, in these times, rather pre 
ferred a steel cap to a hat and feather, or who hath not been more conver- 
sant with drawn blades than with prayer-book ; and roa yoarself know, 
father, whether, in our proceeding a^rainst the English interest, we have 
n'^'t uniformly had«tbe countenance of the sincere fathers of the Scottish 
Church, and whether we have not been exhorted to take arms and make use 
of them for the honour of the King of Scotland, and the defence of our own 
riphti." 

•• rndoubtcdlj," said the prelate, ** such have been our exhortations 
towards our oppressed countrymen, nor do I now teach jon a different doc- 
trine ; nevertheless, having now blood around me, and a dying man before 
me, I have need to pray that I have not been misled from the true path, and 
thus become the means of misdirecting others. May HeaTen forgive me if 
I have done so, since I have only to nlcad my sincere and honest intention 
in excuse for the erroneous counsel which I may have given to you and 
others touching these wars. I am conscious that encouraging you so to 
stain your swords in blood, I haye departed in some degree from' the cha- 
racter of my profession, which enjoins that we neither shed blood, nor are 
the occasion of its being shed. May ileaven enable us to obey our duties, 
and to repent of our errors, especially such as have occasioned 'the death or 
distress of our fellow-creatures. And, aboYe all, may this dying Christian 
become aware of his errors, and repent with sincerity of having done to 
others that which he would not willingly have suffered at their hand I'' 

" For that matter,'' answered Tumbull, " the time has never been when I 
would not exchange a blow with the best man who ever lived ; and if I was 
not in constant practice of the sword, it was because I have been lm>ught 
up to the use of the Jcdwood-axe, which the English call a partisan, and 
which makes little difference, I understand, from the sword and poniard." 

" The distinction is not great/' said the bishop ; *' but I fear, my friend, 
that life taken with what you call a Jedwood-axe, gives yoa no privilege 
over him who commits the same deed, and inflicts the same injaiy, with any 
other weapon." 

" Nay, worthy father," said the penitent, " I most own that the effect of 
the weapons is the same, as far as concerns the man who saffera ; but I 
would pray of you information, why a Jedwood man ought not to use, as is 
the custom of his country, a Jedwood-axe, being, as is implied in the name, 
the offensive weapon proper to his country?" 

*' The crime of murder," said the bishop, '' consists not in the weapon 
with which the crime is inflicted, but in the pain which the murderer inflicts 
upon his fellow-creature, and the breach of good order which he introduces 
into heaven's lovely and peaceable creation; and it is by turning your 
repentance upon this crime that you may fairly expect to propitiate Ileaven 
for your offences, and at the same time to escape the consequences which 
arc denounced in Uoly Writ against those by whom man's blood shall be 
shed." 

" But, ^ood father," said the wounded man, " yon know as well as any 
one, that in this company, and in this very church, there are upon the watch 
scores of both Scotchmen and Englishmen, who come here not so much to 
discharge the religious duties of the day, as literally to bereave each other 
of their lives, and give a new example of the horror of those feuds which 
the two extremities of Britain nourish against each other. What conduct, 
then, is a poor man like me to hold? Am I not to raise this hand against 
the Knj!;li8n, which methinks I still can make a tolerably efficient one — or 
An) J, for the first time in my life, to hoar the war-cry when it is raised, and 
ijoJd back my sword from lYie «\a»^\.^Tl '^V^^(Jci\\\>iA\\.'wvll be diffioaiti pei^ 
baps oltogotber impoBsiUo, lot m^ \ft ^o %q \ XjwX^M iM^S]k>^^^^Mrat% ^ 
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HeaTen, and jour advice, most reverend father, unquestionably I must do 
my best to be governed by jour directions, as of one who has a right and 
title to direct us in every dilemma, or case, as they term it, of troubled con- 
science." 

'* Unquestionably,'' said the bishop, " it is my duty« as I have already 
said, to give no occasion this day for the shedding of blood, or the breach 
of peace ; and I must charge you, as my penitent, that upon your soul's 
safety, you do not minister any occasion to affray or bloodshed, either by 
maintaining such in your own person, or inciting others to the same ; for by 
following a different course ot advice, I am certain that you, as well as 
myself, would act sinfully and out of character." 

*' So I will endeavour to think, reverend father," answered the hunts- 
man ; " nevertheless, I hope it will be remembered in my favour that I am 
the first person bearing the surname of Turnbull, together with the proper 
name of the Prince of Archaneels himself, who has at any time been able 
to sustain the affront occasioned by the presence of a southron with a drawn 
sword, and was not thereby provoked to pluck forth his own weapon, and to 
lay about him." 

** Take care, my son," returned the Prelate of Glasgow, " and observe, 
that even now thou art departing from those resolutions which, but a few 
minutes since, thou didst auopt upon serious and just consideration ; where- 
fore do not be, my son I like the sow that has wallowed in the mire, an^ 
having been washed, repeats its act of pollution, and becomes again yet 
fouler than it was before." 

" Well, reverend father," replied the wounded man, " although it seems 
almost unnatural for Scottishmen and English to meet and part without a 
buffet, yet I will endeavour most faithfully not to minister any occasion of 
Btrife, nor, if possible, to snatch at any such occasion as shall be ministered 
to me." 

** In doing so," returned the bishop, " thou wilt best atone for the injury 
which thou hast done to the law of Heaven upon former occasions, and thou 
shalt prevent the causes for strife betwixt thee and thy brethren of the 
Bonthem land, and shalt eschew the temptation towards that blood-guiltiness 
which is so rife in this our day and generation. And do not think that I 
am imposing upon thee, by these admonitions, a duty more difficult than it 
is in thy covenant to bear, as a man and as a Christian. I myself am a 
man ana a Scotchman, and, as such, I feel offended at the unjust conduct 
of the English towards our country and sovereign ; and thinking as you do 
yourself, I know what you must suffer when you are obliged to submit to 
national insults, unretaliated and unrevenged. But let us not conceive our- 
selves the agents of that retributive vengeance which Ueaven has, in a pe- 
culiar degree, declared to be its own attribute. Let us, while we see and 
feel the injuries inflicted on our own country, not forget that our own raids, 
ambuscades, and surprisals, have been at least equally fatal to the English 
as their attacks and forays have been to us; and, in short, let the mutual 
injuries of the crosses of Saint Andrew and of Saint Qeor^ be no longer 
considered as hostile to the inhabitants of the opposite district, at least 
during the festivals of religion ; but as they are mutually signs of redemp- 
tion, let them be, in like manner, intimations of forbearance and peace on 
both sides." 

•*I am contented," answered Turnbull, "to abstain from all offences 
towards others, and shall even endeavour to keep myself from resenting 
those of others towards me, in the hope of bringing to pass such a quiet 
and godly state of things as your words, reverend father, induce me to 
expect." Turning his face to the wall, the Borderer lay in stern expectation 
of approaching death, which the bishop left him to contemplate. 

Tne peaceful disposition whicl^tho prolate had inspired into MicliQ.e.1 
Tambull, had in aome degree diffused lUeiU «a£iQi[i^^Q%^\t^^^\i^tN^^V'^'^^. 
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with awe the spiritual admonition to raspend the national antipathy, and 
remain in trace and amity with each other. Heaven had, however, decreed 
thai the national quarrel, in which so mach blood had been sacrificed, should 
that day acain be the occasion of deadly strife. 

A loud nourish of trumpets, seeming to proceed from beneath the earth, 
BOW rung through the church, and roused the attention of the soldiers and 
worshippers then assembled. Most of those who heard these warlike sounds 
bcto'jk themselves to their weapons, as if they considered it useless to wait 
any loneer for the signal of conflict. Hoarse voices, rude exclamations, the 
rattle of swords against their sheaths, or their clashing against other pieces 
of armour, gave an awful presage of an onset, which, however, was for a 
time averted by the exhortations of the bishop. A second flourish of trum- 
pets having taken place, the voice of a herald made proclamation to the 
tullowiDg purpose: — 

** That whereas there were many noble pursuivants of chivalry presently 
assembled in the Kirk of Douglas, and whereas there existed among them 
the usual causes of quarrel and points of debate for their advancement in 
chivalry, therefore the Scottish knights were ready to fight any number of 
the English who might be agreed, either upon the superior beauty of their 
ladies, or upon the national quarrel in any of its branches, or upon what- 
ever point might be at issue between them, which should be deemed satis- 
factory ground of quarrel by both ; and the knights who should chance to 
be worsted in such dispute should renounce the prosecution thereof, or the 
bearing arms therein tbereafler, with such other conditions to ensue upon 
their defeat as might be agreed upon by a council of the knights present at 
the Kirk of Douglas aforesaid. But foremost of all, any number of Scottish 
knights, from one to twenty, will defend the quarrel which has already 
drawn bloo<l, touching the freedom of Lady Augusta de Berkely, and the 
rendition of Douglas Castle to the owner here present Wherefore it is 
required that the English knights do intimate their consent that such trial 
of valour take place, which, according to the rules of chiviUry, they cannot 
refuse, without losing utterly the reputation of valour, and incurring the 
diminution of such other degree of estimation as a courageous pursuivant 
of arms would willingly be held in, both by the good knights of his own 
country, and those of others." 

This unexpected gage of battle realited the worst fears of those who had 
looked with suspicion on the extraordinary assemblage this day of the de« 
pendents of the House of Douglas. After a short pause, the trumpets again 
flourished lustily, when the reply of the English knights was mode in the 
following terms: — 

" That God forbid the rights and privileges of England's knights, and the 
beauty of her damsels, should not be asserted by her children, or that such 
English knights as were here assembled, should show the least backward- 
ness to accept the combat offered, whether grounded upon the superior 
beauty of their ladies, or whether upon the causes of dispute between the 
countries, for either or all of which the knishts of England here present 
were willing to do battle in the terms of the indenture aforesaid, while sword 
and lance shall endure. Saving and excepting the surrender of the Castle 
of Douglas, which can be rendered to no one but England's king, or those 
acting under his orders." 
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(£|io]ittr tilt ^nttntittji. 

C17 the wild wir-note, let the chanpkws pe«b 

Do brirely each, and God defend the rifbt; 

Upon Saint Andrew thrice can they thu ay, 

And thrice they ahont on height. 

And then marked them un the £n(liBhmen« 

Aa I hare told yon riftht. 

Saint Oeorire the brixbt, oar ladiea* knight, 

To name they were fall fain ; 

Our Enfliabmen they cried on heicht. 

And thrice they shout again. 

Ou> Baixid. 

The extraordiDary crisis mentioned in the preceding chapter, was the 
cause, as may be supposed, of the leaders on both sides now throwine aside 
all concealment, ana displaying their utmost strength, by marsnallinj^ 
their respective adherents ; the renowned Knight of Douglas, with Sir 
Malcolm Fleming and other distinguished cayaliers, were seen in close con- 
sultation. 

Sir John de Walton, startled by the first flourish of trumpets, -while 
anxiously cndeayouring to secure a retreat for the Lady Augusta, was in a 
moment seen collecting his followers, in which he was assisted by the active 
friendship of the Knight of Valence. 

The Lady of Berkely showed no craven spirit at these warlike prepara- 
tions ; she advanced, closely followed by the faithful Bertram, and a female 
in a riding-hood, whose face, though carefully concealed, was no other than 
that of the unfortunate Margaret do Hautlieu, whose worst fears had been 
realized as to the faithlessness of her betrothed knight 

A pause ensued, which for some time no one present thought himself of 
authority suflScient to break. 

At last the Knight of Douglas stepped forward and said, loudly, " I wait 
to know whether Sir John de Walton requests leave of James of Douglas 
to evacuate his castle without further wasting that daylight which might 
show U8 to judge a fair field, and whether he craves Douglas's protection in 
doing so V 

The Knight of Walton drew his sword. ** I hold the Castle of Douglas," 
he said, "in spite of all deadly, — and never will I ask the protection from 
any one which my own sword is competent to afford me !" 

" I stand by you. Sir John," said Aymer de Valence, " as your true com- 
rade, against whatever odds may oppose themselves to us." 

"Courage, noble English," saia the voice of Grcenleaf; "take your 
weapons in God's name. Bows and bills I bows and bills I — A messenger 
brings un notice that Pembroke is in full march hither from the borders of 
Ayrshire, and will be with us in half an hour. Fight on, gallant English ! 
Valence to the rescue I and long life to the gallant Earl of Pembroke !" 

Those English within and around the church no longer delayed to take 
arms, and De Walton, crying out at the height of his voice, ** I implore the 
Douglas to look nearly to the safety of the ladies," fought his way to the 
church door ; the Scottish finding themselves unable to resist the impres- 
sion of terror which affected them at the sight of this renowned knight, 
seconded by his brother-in-arms, both of whom had been so long the terror 
of the district. In the meantime, it is possible that De Walton might alto- 

f other have forced his way out of the church, had he not been met bcldly 
y the young son of Thomas Dickson of Ilazclside, while his father waa 
receiving from Douglas the charge of preserving the stranger ladies from all 
harm from the fight, which, so long suspended, was now on the point oC 
taking place. 

2q2 
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• 
m Walton caM. his ere uyn the LaAr Avpista. with a de«ire of nx^hiDg 
to ihe i^^-^a* : bui was f„rc*-A to eoncfode. that he ppc«Tided best for her 
aaf^tT bv I^aricg her under the protection of Doogbu*9 honour. 

Yonn^ hicV^'ju. in the meantime, heaped blow on blow, seconding with 
ail his juveni«e courage everj effort he c«.-u1d make, in order to attain the 
prize due t«> the c-jcqueror of the renowned De Walton. 

*' .Sillj l»j." a: length said Sir John, nTho had for some time forborne the 
f tripling, **'take, then, thj death from a noble hand, eince thou preferreftt 
that to peace and length of dars." 

*' I care not," said the S^'otti&h youth, with his dying breath ; " I hare 
livcl I'.-ng enough, since I haxe kept tou so long in the pUce where yon now 
stand/' 

And the youth said truly, for as he fell nerer again to rise, the Douglas 
9UxA in hijf'place, and without a word spoken, again engaged with De Walton 
in the 8ame formidable single combat, by which they had already been dis- 
tjn;;uished. but with eren additional fury. Aymer de Valence drew up to 
his friend De Walton's left hand, and seemed but to desire the apology of 
one of Douglas's people attempting to second him, to join in the fray ; but 
as he saw no person who seemed disposed to give him such opportunity, he 
repref;.sed the inclination, and remained an unwilling spectator. At length 
it seemed as if Fleming, who stood foremost among the Scottish knights, 
was desirous to measure his sword with De Valence. Aymer himself, 
burning with the desire of combat, at last called out, ** Faithless Knight of 
Boghall! step forth and defend yourself against the imputation of having 
deserted your lady-love, and of being a mon-swom disgrace to the rolls of 
chivalry I " 

** My answer,'' said Fleming, ** even to a less gross taunt, hangs by my 
Bido." In an instant his sword was in his hand, and even the practised 
warriors who looked on felt difficulty in discovering the progress of tne strife, 
which rather resembled a thunder storm in a mountainous coantry than the 
stroke and parry of two swords, offending on the one side, and keeping the 
defenflivc on the other. 

Their blows were exchanged with surprising rapidity ; and although the 
two combatants did not equal Douglas and De Walton in maintaining a 
certain degree of reserve, founded upon a respect which these knights mu- 
tually entertained for each other, yet the want of art was supplied by a 
degree of fur^', which gave chance at least an equal share in the issue. 

Seeing their superiors thus desperately engaged, the partisans, as they 
were accuHtomcd, stood still on either side, and looked on with the reve- 
rence which they instinctively paid to their commanders and leaders in 
arms. One or two of the women were in the meanwhile attracted, accord- 
ing to the nature of the sex, by compassion for those who had already 
experienced the casualties of war. Young Dickson, breathing his last 
among the feet of the combatants,* was in some sort rescued from the 
tumult by the Lady of Berkcly, in whom the action seemed less strange, 
owing to the pilgrim's dress which she still retained, and who in vain en- 
deavoured to solicit the attention of the boy's father to the task in which 
•ho was engaged. 

"Cumber yourself not, lady, about that which is bootless," said old 

* [llift fall of this brare striplingr by the hand of Uie Enflish (roremnr. and Uie atern heroisni uf th« fktb^r 
in turniiu; from tlia apor where he lay. "a rooilel of beauty and ainength ," that ha nuxht not be wtUidra«B 
trom the duly vvlncli OouRJaa had luiaifned him uf prutectioK the Lady of UerkeW, exdtra an interest fur 
both, with whirh it i« alnnvt U> be regretted that hiMory inturfrres. It was the old man, lliomaa Dickson, 
not hi« mm. who fi-11. The slOffiM, "a Duu^lajt. a Doagiu*,'* having tieen preniatunrly rauted, DickaiMi. who 
waa wiiliiii the church, thinking that hw yuunjr L<>nl with his arniod band was at hand, drvw his swi>rd, 
and with only «iiie man to nwai hmi, uppoaed the Kiighsh, who now ruslMid to the duor. Cot arroas tlie 
nnildir l>y un KiiKli>li swoid, ho suU Continued his opposition, till he fril lirdeat at the threshold. SoHi is 
tia<liiiuii, and It in hnpiiorted by a memonal of some aathnrity — a tonibsttHia. still to be aeen io (be rliordi- 
)Oiilof iiuti^'lii". Mil wliuli IH Hculptiirvd a fieurR of Dickson, snppitrttu;; with his left iirm bis pioirudiaf 
«nir,i'ln, aud ruthiitg hik bwuid vviih lUa uiU«t \u VtA aWvV\b^«v>\ cuw^vaV.V- NoteAy (te Rtv. Mr. Hkwati 
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Dickson, *' and distract not yoar own attention and mine from preservine 
you, whom it is the Douglas's wish to rescue, and whom, so please Goa 
and St. Bride, I consider as placed hy my Chieftain under my charge. 
Believe me, this youth's death is in no way forgotten, though this be not 
the time to remember it. A time will come for recollection, and an hour 
for revenge." 

So said the stem old man, reverting his eyes from the bloody corpse 
which lay at his foot, a model of beauty and strength. Having taken one 
more anxious look, he turned round, and placed himself where ho could 
best protect the Lidj of Berkely, not again turning his eyes on his son's 
body. 

In the interim the combat continued, without the least cessation on either 
side, and without a decided advantage. At length, however, fate seemed 
disposed to interfere ; the Knight of Fleming, pushing fiercely forward, and 
brought by chance almost close to the person of die Lady Margaret de 
Ilautlicu, missed his blow, and his foot sliding in the blood of the young 
victim, Dickson, he fell before his antagonist, and was in imminent danger 
of being at his mercy, when Margaret de Uautlieu, who inherited the soul 
of a warrior, and, besides, was a very strong, as well as an undaunted 
person, seeing a mace of no ^eat weight lying on the floor, where it had 
Deen dropped by the fallen Dickson, it, at the same instant, caught her eye, 
armed her hand, and intercepted, or struck down the sword of Sir Aymer 
dc Valence, who would otherwise have remained the master of the dav at 
that interesting moment. Fleming had more to do to avail himself of an 
unexpected chance of recovery, than to make a commentary upon tho 
manner in which it had been so singularly brought about; ho instantly 
recovered the advantage he had lost, and was able in the ensuing close to 
trip up the feet of his antagonist, who fell on the pavement, while tho voice 
of his conqueror, if he could properly be termed such, resounded tlirough 
the church with the fatid words, '* Yield thee, Aymer de Valence — rescue or 
no rescue — yield thee I — ^vield ye !" he added, as he placed his sword to the 
throat of the fallen knight, "not to me, but to this noblo lady — rescue or 
no rescue." 

With a heavy heart the English knight perceived that ho had lost so 
favourable an opportunity of acquiring fame, and was obliged to submit to 
his destiny, or be slain upon tho spot. There was only one consolation, 
that no battle was ever more honourably sustained, being gained as much 
by accident as by valour. 

The fate of tho protracted and desperate combat between Douglas and 
De Walton did not much longer remain in suspense ; indeed, the number 
of conquests in single combat achieved by tho Douglas in these wars, waa 
so great, as tb make it doubtful whether he was not, in personal strength 
and skill, even a superior knight to Bruce himself, and ho was at least 
acknowledged nearly his equal in the art of war. 

So however it was, that when three quarters of an hour had passed in 
hard contest, Douglas and De Walton, whoso nerves were not actually of 
iron, began to show some signs that their human bodies were feeling the 
effect of the dreadful exertion. Their blows began to ))o drawn more slowlyp 
and were parried with less celerity. Douglas, seeing that tho combat muife 
soon como to an end, generously made a signal, intimating to his antagonufe 
to hold his hand for an instant. 

" Bravo De Walton," ho said, " there is no mortal ouarrel between as, 
and you must be sensible that in this passage of arms, Douglas, though he 
is only worth his sword and his cloak, has abstained from taking a decisive 
advantage when the chance of arms has more than onco offered it. My 
father's house, the broad domains around it, tho dwelling, and the graves 
of my ancestors, form a reasonable reward for a knight to fight for, and 
call upon mc in an imperative voioQ the ^iob^c^mVa \a «\iv^^N!(Viv£V'&a» v:^^^^ 
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object, while Ton are m welcome to the noble lady, in all honour and lafety, 
an if jou had received her from the hands of King Edward himself ; and I 
give you my word, that the utmost honours which can attend a prisoner, 
and a careful absence of every thin^ like injury or insult, shall attend Ds 
Walton when he yields up the castle, as well as his sword to James of 
Douj:las." 

*' It is the fate to which I am perhaps doomed/' replied Sir John ds 
Walton ; ** but never will I voluntarily embrace it, and never shall it be 
•aid that my own tongue, saving in the last extremity, pronounced upon me 
the fatal sentence to sink the point of my own sword. Pembroke is upon 
the march with his whole army, to rescue the garrison of Douglas. I hear 
the tramp of his horse's feet even now ; and I will maintain my ground 
while I am within reach of support ; nor do I fear that the breath which 
now begins to fail will not last long enough to uphold the struggle till the 
arrival of the expected succour. Come on, then, and treat me not as a 
child, but as one who, whether I stand or fall, fears not to encounter the 
utmost force of my knightly antagonist" 

** So be it then," said liou^las, a darksome hue, like the lurid colour of 
the thunder-cloud, changing his brow as he spoke, intimating that he medi- 
tated a speedy end to the contest, when, just as the noise of horses' feet 
drew ni^h, a Welsh knight, known as such by the diminutive aise of hii 
steed, his naked limbs, and his bloody spear, called out loudly to the com- 
batants to hold their hands. 

" Is Pembroke near?" said De Walton. 

" No nearer than Loudon Hill," sidd the PrestanUn ; " but I bring his. 
eoramands to John de Walton." 

"I stand ready to obey them through eveiy danger/' answered the 
knight. 

*' Woe is me," said the Welshman, "that my mouth should brins to the 
ears of so brave a man tidings so unwelcome I The Earl of PembroKe yes- 
terday received information that the castle of Douglas was attacked by the 
son of the deceased Earl, and Uie whole inhabitants of the district. Pem- 
broke, on hearing this, resolved to march to your support, noble knight, 
with all the forces he had at his disposal. He did so, and accordingly en- 
tertained every assurance of relieving the castle, when unexpectedly he met, 
on Loudon Ilill, a body of men of no very inferior force to his own, and 
having at their head that famous Bruce whom the Scottish rebels acknow- 
ledge as their king. He marched instantly to the attack, swearing he would 
not even draw a comb through his grey beard until he had rid England of 
his recurring plague. But the fate of war was against us/' 

He stopt here for lack of breath. 

" I thought so 1" exclaimed Douglas. " Robert Bruce will now sleep at 
night, since he has paid home Pembroke for the slauf^hter of his friends 
and the dispersion of his army at Methuen Wood. His men are, indeed, 
accustomed to meet with dangers, and to conquer them : those who follow 
him have been trained under Wallace, besides being partakers of the perils 
of Bruce himself. It was thought that the waves h^ swallowed them when 
they shipped themselves from the west ; but know, that the Bruce was de- 
terminea with the present reviving spring to awaken his pretensions, and 
that he retires not from Scotland again while he lives, and while a single 
lord remains to set his foot by his sovereign, in spite of all the power which 
has been so feloniously employed against him." 

'* It is even too true," said the Welshman Meredith, " although it is said 
by a proud Scotchman. — Tho Earl of Pembroke, completely defeated, is 
nnable to stir from Ayr, towards which ho has retreated with great loss: 
and he sends his instructions to Sir John de Walton, to make the oest termi 
be can for the Borrender of the Castle of Douglas, and trait nothing to hii 
Mupport'* 
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The Soottisb, who heard this unexpected news, joined in a shout so 
load and energetic, that the ruins of the ancient church seemed actually, 
to rock, and threaten to fall on the heads of those who were crowded 
within it 

The brow of De Walton was overclouded at the news of Pembroke's de- 
feat, although in somo respects it placed him at liberty to take measures for 
the safety or the Lady of Berkely. lie could not, however, claim the same 
honourable terms which had been offered to him by Douglas before the 
news of the battle of Loudon Hill had arrived. 

" Noble knight,'' he said, " it is entirely at your pleasure to dictate the 
terms of surrender of your paternal castle ; nor have I a right to claim 
from you those conditions which, a little while since, your generosity put 
in my offer. But I submit to my fate ; and upon whatever terms you think 
fit to ^ant me, I must be content to offer to surrender to you the weapon, 
of which I now put the point in the earth, in evidence that I will never 
more direct it against you until a fair ransom shall place it once more at 
my own disposal." 

" God forbid,'' answered the noble James of Douglas, '* that I should take 
such advantage of the bravest knight out of not a few who have found me 
work in battle I I will take example from the Knight of Fleming, who has 
gallantly bestowed his captive in guerdon upon a noble damsel here present ; 
and in like manner I transfer my claim upon the person of the redoubted 
Knight of Walton, to the high and noble Lady Augusta Berkely, who, I 
hope, will not Bcom to accept from the Douglas a gift which the chance of 
war has thrown into his hands." 

Sir John de Walton, on hearing this unexpected decision, looked up like 
the traveller who discovers the beams of the sun breaking through and dis- 
persing the tempest which has accompanied him for a whole morning. The 
Lady of Berkely recollected what became her rank, and showed her sense 
of the Douglas's chivalry. Hastily wiping off the tears which had unwill- 
ingly flowed to her eyes, while her lover's safety and her own were resting 
on toe precarious issue of a desperate combat, she assumed the look proper 
to a heroine of that age, who did not feel averse to accept the importance 
which was conceded to her by the general voice of the chivalry of the 
period. Stopping forward, bearing her person gracefully, yet modestly, in 
the attitude of a lady accustomed to be looked to in difficulties like the 
present, she addressed the audience in a tone which might not have misbe- 
come the Goddess of Battle dispersing her influence at the close of a field 
covered with the dead and the dying. 

" The noble Douglas," she said, " shall not pass without a prize from the 
field which he has so nobly won. This rich string of brilliants, which mj 
ancestor won from the Sultan of Trebisond, itself a prize of battle, will be 
honoured by sustaining, under the Douglas's armour, a lock of hair of the 
fortunate lady whom the victorious lord has adopted for his guide in 
chivalry ; and if the Douglas, till he shall adorn it with that lock, will per- 
mit the honoured lock of hair which it now bears to retain its station, she 
on whose head it grew will hold it as a signal that poor Augusta de Berkely 
is pardoned for having gaged any mortal man in strife with the Knight of 
Douglas." 

** Woman's love," replied the Douglas, " shall not divorce this locket from 
my bosom, which I will keep till the last day of my life, as emblematic of 
female worth and female virtue. And, not to encroach upon the valued and 
honoured province of Sir John de Walton, be it known to all men, that 
whoever snail say that the I^dy Augusta of Berkely has, in this entangled 
matter, acted otherwise than becomes the noblest of her sex, he will do well 
to be ready to maintain such a proposition with his lance, against James 
of Douglas, in a fair field." 

TbiB Bpeech woi heard with apptoba^iQU oiv i2\ ^\\^\ ^\A "^^ t)»«%. 
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brought by Meredith of the defeat of the Earl of Pembroke, and his sabte* 
qucnt retreat, reconciled the fiercest of the English soldiers to the sarrendei 
of Douglas Castle. The necessary conditions were speedily agreed on, 
which put the Scottish in possession of this stronghold, together with the 
stores, both of arms and ammunition, of every kind which it contained. 
The garrison had it to boast, that they obtained a free passage, with their 
horses and arms, to return by the shortest and safest route to the marches 
of England, without either suffering or inflicting damage. 

Margaret of Ilautlieu was not behind in acting a generous part; the 
gallant Knight of Valence was allowed to accompany his friend De Walton 
and the Lady Augusta to England, and without ransom. 

The venerable prelate of Glasgow, seeing what appeared at one time 
likely to end in a general conflict, terminate so auspiciously for his country, 
contented himself with bestowing his blessing on the assembled multitude, 
and retiring with those who came to assist in the senrice of the day. 

This surrender of Douglas Castle upon the Palm Sunday of 19th March, 
130G-7, was the beginning of a career of conquest which was uninterrupted, 
in which the greater part of the strengths and fortresses of Scotland were 
Tieldod to those who asserted the liberty of their country, until the crown- 
ing mercy was gained in the celebrated field of Bannockbum, where the 
English sustained a defeat more disastrous than is mentioned opon any 
other occasion in their annals. 

Little need be said of the fate of the persons of this story. Kine Edward 
was greatly enraged at Sir John de Walton for having surrendered the 
Castle of Douglas, securing at the same time his own object, the envied 
hand of the heiress of Berkely. The kniehts to whom he referred the 
matter as a subject of enquiry, gave it nevertheless as their opinion that De 
Walton was void of all censure, having discharged his duty in its fullest 
extent till the commands of his soperior officer obliged him to surrender 
the Dangerous Castle. 

A singular renewal of intercourse took place, many months afterwards, 
between Margaret of Hautlien and her lover, Sir Malcolm Fleming. The 
use which the lady made of her freedom, and of the doom of the Scottish 
Parliament, which put her in possession of her father's inheritance, was to 
follow her adventurous spirit through dangers not usually encountered by 
those of her sex ; and the Lady of Ilautlieu was not only a daring follower 
of the chase, but it was said that she was even not daunted in the battle- 
field. She remained faithful to the political principles which she had 
adopted at an early period ; and it seemed as if she had formed the gallant 
resolution of shaking the god Cupid from her horse's mane, if not treading 
him beneath her horse's feet. 

The Fleming, although he had vanished from the neighbourhood of the 
counties of Lanark and Ayr, made an attempt to state his apology to the 
Lady do Hautlieu herself, who returned his letter unopened, and remained 
to all appearance resolved never again to enter upon the topic of their 
original engagement. It chanced, however, at a later period of the war 
with England, while Fleming was one night travelling upon the Border, 
after the ordinary fashion of one who sought adventures, a waiting-maid, 
equipped in a fantastic habit, asked the protection of his arm in the name 
of her lady, who, late in the evening, had been made captive, she said, by 
certain ill-disposed caitiffs, who were carrying her by force through the 
forest. The Fleming's lance was, of course, in its rest, and woe betide the 
faitour whose lot it was to encounter its thrust ; the first fell, incapable of 
further combat, and another of the felons encountered the same Kite with 
little more resistance. The lady, released from the discourteous cord which 
restrained her liberty, did not hesitate to join company with the brave 
knight by whom she bad been tfb&eM^^\ xsixvA. ^\x\\<^\i^b the darkness did not 
permit iier to recognise hei o\vi\o'««cm\i«t\i\MkT^Vm«^sX^<^^\i\i\.^<^b^^ 
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lend c willing ear to the conversation With which he entertained her, as the^ 
proceeded on the way. He spoke of the fallen caitiffs as bein^ Englishmen, 
who found a pleasure in exercising oppression and barbarities upon the 
wandering damsels of Scotland, and whose cause, therefore, the champions 
of that country were bound to avenge while the blood throbbed in their 
veins. He spoke of the injustice of the national quarrel which had afforded 
a pretence for such deliberate oppression ; and the lady, who herself had 
suffered so much by the interference of the English in the affairs of Scot- 
land, readily acquiesced in the sentiments which he expressed on a subject 
which she had so much reason for regarding as an afflicting one. Her 
answer was given in the spirit of a person wno would not hesitate, if the 
times should call for such an example, to defend even with her hand the 
rights which she asserted with her tongue. 

Pleased with the sentiments which sne expressed, and recognising in her 
voice that secret charm, which, once impressed upon the human heart, is 
rarely wrought out of the remembrance by a long train of subsequent 
events, he almost persuaded himself that the tones were familiar to hira, 
and had at one time formed the kev to his innermost affections. In pro- 
ceeding on their journey, the knight s troubled state of mind wat augmented 
instead of being diminished. The scenes of his earliest youth were recalled 
by circumstances so slight, as would in ordinary cases have produced no 
effect whatever ; the sentiments appeared similar to those which his life had 
been devoted to enforce, and he half persuaded himself that the dawn of 
day was to be to him the beginning of a fortune equally singular and ex- 
traordinary. 

In the midst of this anxiety. Sir Malcolm Fleming had no anticipation 
that the lady whom he had heretofore rejected was again thrown into his 
path, after years of absence ; still less, when daylight gave him a partial 
view of his fair companion's countenance, was he prepared to believe thafe 
he was once again to term himself the champion of Margaret de Hautliea, 
but it was so. The lady, on that direful momine when she retired from the 
church of Douglas^ had not resolved (indeed what ladv ever did ?) to re- 
nounce, without some struggle, the beauties which she had once possessed. 
A long process of time, employed under skilful hands, had succeeded ia 
obliterating the scars which remained as the marks of her fall. These were 
now considerably effaced, and the lost organ of sight no longer appeared 
so great a blemish, concealed, as it was, by a black ribbon, and the arts of 
the tirewoman, who made it her business to shadow it over by a lock of hair. 
In a word, he saw the same Margaret de Ilautlieu, with no very different 
style of expression from that which her face, partaking of the high and 
passionate character of her soul, had always presented. It seemed to both, 
therefore, that their fate, by bringing them together after a separation which 
appeared so decisive, had intimated its ^o/ that their fortunes were insepa- 
rable from each other. By the time that the summer sun had climbed high 
in the heavens, the two travellers rode apart from their retinue, conversing 
together with an eagerness which marked the important matters of discus- 
sion between them ; and in a short time it was made generally known 
throuj^h Scotland, that Sir Malcolm Fleming and the Lady Margaret da 
Hautheu were to be united at the court of the eood King Robert, and the 
husband invested with the honours of Biggar and Cumbernauld, an earldom 
BO long known in the family of Fleming. 

The gentle reader is acquainted, that these are, in all probability, the last 
tales which it will be the lot of the Author to submit to the public. He is 
now on the eve of visiting foreign parts ; a ship of war is commissioned by 
its Royal Master to carry the Autnor of Waverley to climates in which he 
may possibly obtain such a restoration of health as may SQrv<& bvcKv t^ v^vow 
his thread to «i end in his own coutvIt^, IIbAXi^ Wi\i<vsk>i.ANft^i^ 
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his ufoil literary labours, it seems indead probable, that at the tsrm of 

years he has already attained, the bowl, to use the pathetic language of 
Scripture, would have been broken at the fountain ; and little can one, who 
has enjoyed on the whule an uncommon share of the most inestimable of 
worldly blessings, be entitled to complain, that life, adyancing to its period, 
should be attended with its usual proportions of shadows and storms. 
They have affected him at least in no more painful manner than is insepa- 
rable from the discharge of this part of the debt of humanity. Of tb(»8e 
whose relation to him m tbe ranks of life might have ensured him their 
sympathy under indisposition, many are now no more ; and those who maj 
yet tollow in bis wake, are entitled to expect, in bearing ineyitable evils, an 
example of firmness and patience, more especially on the part of one who 
has enjoyed no small good fortune during the courso of his pilgrimage. 

The public have claims on his gratitude, for which the Autnor of Waverley 
has no adequate moans of expression ; but he may be permitted to hope, that 
the powers of his mind, such as they are, may not have a different date 
from those of his body ; and that he may again meet his patronising friends, 
if not exactly in his old fashion of literature, at least in some braachi 
which may not call forth the remark, that — 



"SBperfloow lagi Um 



»Um 



Abbotsfobd, SepUmher, 1881. 
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MY AUNT MARGARET'S MIRROR 



INTRODUCTION.— (1831.) 



Tbi species of publication which has come to be gcnerallj known by tbo 
title of Annual, beine a miscellany of prose and verse, equipped with nume- 
rous engravings, and put forth every year about Ctiristmas, bad flourished 
for a long while in Germany, before it was imitated in this country by an 
enterprising; bookseller, a German by birth, Mr. Ackermann. The rapid 
success of his work, as is the custom of the time, gave birth to a host of 
rivals, and, among others, to an Annual styled The Keepsake, the first 
▼olume of which appeared in 1828, and attracted much notice, chiefly in 
consequence of the very uncommon splendour of its illustrative accompani- 
ments. The expenditure which the spirited proprietors lavished on this 
magnificent volume, is understood to have bccfn not less than from ten to 
twelve thousand pounds sterling I 

Various gentlemen, of such literary reputation that any one might think 
it an honour to be associated with them, had been announced as contribu- 
tors to this Annual, before application was made to me to assist in it ; and 
I accordingly placed with much pleasure at the Editor's disposal a few frag- 
ments, originally designed to have been worked into the Chronicles of the 
Canongate, besides a MS. Drama, the long-neglected performance of my 
youthful days, — the House of Aspen. 

The Keepsake for 1828 included, however, only three of these little prose 
tales — of which the first in order was that entitled " My Aunt Margaret's 
Mirror." By way of introduction to this, when now included in a general 
collection of my lucubrations, I have only to say that it is a mere transcript, 
or at least with very little embellishment, of a story that I remembered 
being struck with in my childhood, when told at the fireside by a lady of 
eminent virtues, and no inconsiderable share of talent, one of the ancient 
and honourable bouse of Swinton. She was a kind relation of m^ own, and 
met her death in a manner so shocking, being killed in a fit of msanit^ by 
a female attendant who had been attached to her person for half a lifetime, 
that I cannot now recall her memory, chil(^as I was when the catastrophe 
occurred, without a painful reawakening of perhaps the first images of 
horror that the scenes of real life stamped on my mind. 
^ This good spinster had in her composition a strong vein of the supersti- 
tious, and was pleased, among other fancies, to read alone in her chamber 
by a taper fixed in a candlestick which she had formed out of a human 
skull. One night, this strange piece of furniture acquired suddenly the 
power of locomotion, and, after performin^j some odd circles on her chimney- 

£iece, fairly leaped on the floor, and continued to roll about the apartment, 
[rs. Swinton calmly proceeded to the adjoining room for another light, and 
had the satisfaction to penetrate the mystery on the spot. Rats abounded 
in the ancient building she inhabil«L, and on^ ol >a»ia '^Mi TAM^^^et^ >a 
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ensconce itself within her favourite memaUo mori. Though thas endowed 
with a more than feminine share of nerve, she entertained largely that 
belief in supernaturals, which in those times was not considered as sitting 
nngracefuUj on the grave and aged of her condition ; and the story of the 
Magic Mirror was one for which she vouched with particular ooafidence, 
alleging indeed that one of her own family had been an eye-witness of the 
incidents recorded in it. 

•■I UU Uie tal« tt it wu lold to m." 

Stories enow of much the same cast will present themselves to the recol- 
lection of such of my readers as have ever dabbled in a species of lore to 
which I certainly gave more hours, at one^riod of my life, than I should 
gain any credit by confessing. 

Augutt, 1831. 



i 



MY AUNT MARGARET'S MIRROR. 



'*Ther»ara timM 
When Fancj plays her gambols, im despile 
Even of our watchful aenaea, when in aooth 
Substance aeean ahadow, shadow aubetaooe seems, 
When Um brand, palpable, and mark'd partitioo, 



Twixt that which is and is not, eeema disnhrad. 
As if the mental ejm irain'd power to faze 
Beyond the limits of the ezistinf world. 
Such hours of shadowy dreams 1 better lore 
Than all the gross realities of life." 

Axoamoni. 



Mr Aunt Margaret was one of that respected sisterhood, upon whom 
deyolve all the trouble and solicitude incidental to the possession of children, 
excepting only that which attends their entrance into the world. We were a 
iarge family, of yery different dispositions and constitutions. Some wer« 
dull and peevish — they were sent to^unt Margaret to be amused ; some 
were rude, romping, and boisterous — they were sent to Aunt Margaret to 
be kept quiet, or rather that their noise mieht be removed out of hearing : 
those who were indisposed were sent with the prospect of being nursed — 
those who were stubborn, with the hope of tneir being subdued by the 
kindness of Aunt Margaret's discipline ; in short, she had all the yariout 
duties of a mother, without the credit and dignity of the maternal charao* 
tcr. The busy scene of her various cares is now over — of the invalids and 
the robust, the kind and the rough, the peevish and pleased children, who 
thronged her little parlour from morning to night, not one now remains 
alive but myself; who, afflicted by early infirmity, was one of the most de- 
licate of her nurslings, yet nevertheless, have outlived them all. 

It is still my custom, and shall be so while I have the use of my limbs, 
to visit my re8{)ected relation at least three times a-week. Her abode is 
about half a mile from the suburbs of the town in which I reside ; and is 
accessible, not only by the high-road, from which it stands at some dis- 
tance, but by means of a greensward footpath, leading through some pretty 
meadows. I have so little left to torment me in life, that it is one of my 
greatest vexations to know that several of these sec|ue8tered fields have 
been devoted as sites for building. In that which is nearest the town, 
wheelbarrows have l>een at work for several weeks in such numbers, that, I 
verily believo, its whole surface, to the depth of at least eighteen inches, 
was mounUid in these monotrochs at the same moment, ana in the act of 
being transported from one place to another. Huge triangular piles of 
pliinks are also roared in different narts of the devoted messuage ; and a 
little group of trees, that still grace tne eastern end, which rises in a gentle 
ascent, have just received warning to quit, expressed by a daub of white 
paint, and are to give place to a curious grove of chimneys. 

It would, perhaps, hurt others in my situation to reflect that this little 
range of pasturage once belonged to my father, (whose family was of some 
consideration in Sie world,) and was sold by patohes to remedy distresses 
in which be involved himself in an attempt by^ commercial adventure to. 
redeem hii diminished fortune. Wbile \&!a YvosS^!^^ vdDAis&s^^vA.'''CBL\3ii^ 
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operation, this circumstaDoe was often pointed oat to me bj the cltM of 
friendii who are anxious that no part of your misfortunes should escape 
your ob«erTation. *• Such pastare-gronnd I — ^Ijinjc at the very town's end — 
in turnips and potatoes, the parks would brio^ 20/. per acre, and if leased 
for building — Oh, it was a fruld mine ! — And all sold for an old song out of 
the ancient possessor's hands !" My comforters cannot bring me to repine 
much on this subject. If I could be allowed to look back on the past with- 
out interruption, I could willingly give up the enjoyment of present income, 
and the hope of future profit, to those who have purchased what my father 
sold. I regret the alteration of the ground only because it destroys asso- 
ciations, and I would more willingly (I think) see the Earl's Clones in the 
hands of strangers, retaining their silvan appearance, than know them for* 
my own, if torn up by agriculture, or covered with buildings. Mine are 
the sensations of poor Logan : 

"The hnmd ploarh has niMd the tjttm 
Mhere vet a ciiiU] I vtnj'd; 
The aie daa ft.'.l'il the hawthorn icrMtt, 
The acfauolbur'i ■amnier ■hade.'* 

I hope, however, the threatened devastation will not be consummated in 
my day. Although the adventurous spirit of times short while since passed 
gave rise to the undertaking, I have been encouraged to think, that the sub- 
sequent changes have so far damped the spirit of speculation, that the rest 
of the woodland footpath leading to Aunt Margaret's retreat will be left 
undisturbed for her time and mine. I am interested in this, for every step 
of the way, after I have passed through the green already mentioned, has 
for me something of early remembrance : — There is the stile at which I can 
recollect a cross child's-maid upbraiding me with my infirmity, as she lifted 
me coarsely and carelessly over the flinty steps, which my brothers traversed 
with shout and bound. I remember the suppressed bitterness of the mo- 
ment, and, conscious of my own inferiority, the feeling of envy with which 
I regarded the easy movements and elastic steps of my more happily formed 
brethren. Alas I these goodly barks have all perished on life's wide ocean, 
and only that which seemed so little seaworthy, as the naval phrase goes, 
has reached the port when the tempest is over. Then there is the pool, 
where, manoeuvring our little navy, constructed out of the broad water 
flags, my elder brother fell in, and was scarce saved from the watery 
element to die under Nelson's banner. There is the hazel copse also, in 
which my brother Henry used to gather nuts, thinking little that he was to 
die in an Indian jungle m quest of rupees. 

There is so much more of remembrance about the little walk, that — as I 
stop, rest on my crutch-headed cane, and look round with that species of 
comparison between the thing I was and that which I now am — it almost 
induces me to doubt my own identity ; until I find myself in face of the 
honeysuckle porch of Aunt Margaret's dwelling, with its irregularity of 
front, and its odd projecting latticed windows ; where the workmen seem 
to have made a study that no one of them should resemble another, in form, 
size, or in the old-fashioned stone entablature and labels which adorn them. 
This tenement, once the manoi^houso of Earl's Closes, we still retain a 
slight hold upon ; for, in some family arrangements, it had been settled 
upon Aunt Margaret during the term of her life. Upon this frail tenure 
depends, in a great measure, the last shadow of the family of Bothwell of 
Earl's Closes, and their last slight connection with their paternal inherit- 
ance. The only representative will then be an infirm old man, moving not 
unwillingly to the grave, which has devoured all that were dear to hit 
aiTcctions. 

When I have indulged such thoughts for a minute or two, I enter the 
mnnaion, which is said to bivve b^eiv tK« ^tehouse only of the original 
building, and find one beini^ ou N«\iom X^m^ «A«ma xa Vx^^\BAJ\!^^oMJA\!ifei 
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pression ; for the Aunt Margaret of to-day bears the same proportional age 
to the Aunt Margaret of my early youth, that the boy of ten years old does 
to the man of (by'r Lady I) some fift^-six years. The old ladfy's invariable 
costume has doubtless some share in confirming one in the opinion, that 
time has stood still with Aunt Margaret 

The brown or chocolate-coloured silk gown, with ruffles of the same stuff 
at the elbow, within which are others of Mechlin lace — the black silk gloves, 
or mitts, the white hair combed back upon a roll, and the cap of spotless 
cambric, which closes around the venerable countenance, as they were not 
the costume of 1780, so neither were they that of 1826 ; they are altogether 
a stylo peculiar to the individual Aunt Margaret. There she still sits, as 
she sat thirty years since, with her wheel or the stocking, which she works 
by the fire in winter, and by the window in summer ; or, perhaps, venturing 
as far as the porch in an unusually fine summer evening. Her frame, like 
some well-constructed piece of mechanics, still performs the operations for 
which it bad seemed destined ; ^ing its round with an activity which is 
gradually diminished, yet indicating no probability that it will soon come 
to a period. 

The solicitude and affection which had made Aunt Margaret the willing 
slave to the inflictions of a whole nursery, have now for their object the 
health and comfort of one old and infirm man, the last remaining relative 
of her family, and the only one who can still find interest in the traditional 
stores which she hoards as some miser hidee the gold which he desires that 
no one should enjoy after bis death. 

My conversation with Aunt Margaret generally relates little either to the 
present or to the future : for the passing day we possess as much as we 
require, and we neither of us wish for more; and far that which is to fol- 
low we have on this side of the grave neither hopes, nor fears, nor anxiety. 
We therefore naturally look back to the past ; and foreet the present fallen 
fortunes and declined importance of our family, in reculing the hours when 
it was wealthy and prosperous. 

With this slight mtroduction, the reader will know as much of Aunt 
Margaret and her nephew as is necessary to comprehend the following con- 
versation and narrative. 

Last week, when, late in a summer evening, I went to call on the old ladj 
to whom my reader is now introduced, I was received by her with all her 
usual affection and benignity ; while, at the same time, she seemed abstracted 
and disposed to silence. I asked her the reason. " They have been clear- 
ing out the old chapel," she said ; '* John Glayhudgeons having, it seems, 
discovered that the stuff within — being, I suppose, the Temams of our 
ancestors — was excellent for top-dressing the meadows." 

Here 1 started up with more alacrity than I have displayed for some 
years ; but sat down while my aunt added, laying her hand upon my sleeve, 
'* The chapel has been long considered as common ground, my dear, and 
nsed for a penfold, and what objection can we have to the man for employ- 
ing what is his own, to his own profit? Besides, I did speak to him, and 
he very readily and civilly promised, that, if he found bones or monuments, 
they should be carefully respected and reinstated ; and what more could I 
ask ? So, the first stone they found bore the name of Mar^iret Bothwell, 
1585, and 1 have caused it to be laid carefully aside, as I think it betokens 
death ; and having served my namesake two hundred years, it has just been 
cast up in time to do me the same good turn. My house has been lone put 
in order, as for as the small earthly concerns require it, but- who shall say 
that their account with Heaven is sufficiently revised ?'' 

" After what you have said, aunt," I replied, " perhaps I ought to take 
my hat and p) away, and so 1 should, but that there is on this occasion a 
little alloy mingled with our devotion. To think of death at all times la e» 
duty — to suppose it nearer, from the ^ndm^^Qi Mi ^^ ^g^j^^t^w^^^N^^s^c^wte- 
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BtitioD ; and joa, with yoar strong useful common sense, which wm so lone 
the prop of a fallen family, are the last person whom I should have sospected 
of such weakness." 

** Neither would I have deserved your suspicions, kinsman," answered 
Aunt Margaret, "if we were speaking of any incident occurring in the 
actual business of human life. But for all this I have a sense ot supersti- 
iion about me, which I do not wish to part with. It is a feeling which 
separates me from this ago, and links me with that to which I am hastening; 
and even when it seems, as now, to lead me to the brink of the grave, and 
bids me ^ze on it, I do not love that it should be dispelled. It soothes my 
imagination, without influencing my reason or conduct." 

" I profess, my good lady," replied I, " that had any one but yon made 
such a declaration, I should have thought it as capricious as that of the 
clergyman, who, without vindicating his false reading, preferred, from 
habit's sake, his old Mumpsimus to the modern SumpMrnus." 

" Well," answered my aunt, " I must explain my inconsistency in this 
particular, by comparing it to another. I am, as you know, a piece of that 
old-fashioned thing called a Jacobite ; but I am so in sentiment and feeling 
only ; for a more loyal subject never joined in prayers, for the health and 
wealth of Qeorge the Fourth, whom God long preserve ! But I dare say 
that kind-hearted sovereign would not deem that an old woman did him 
much iniury if she leaned back in her arm-chair, just in such a twilight as 
this, and thought of the high-mettled men, whose sense of duty called them 
to arms against his grandfather ; and how, in a cause which they deemed 
that of their rightful prince and country, 

'Tbey fooirht till their hands to tb« broadsword wars j^oad. 
They fbo^ anaiait fortune with hearts ansnbducd.* 

Do not come at such a moment, when my head is full of plaids, pibrocfas, 
and cl^mores, and ask my reason to admit what, I am afraid, it cannot 
deny — 1 mean, that the public advantage peremptorily demanded that these 
things should cease to exist. I cannot, indeed, refuse to allow the justice 
of your reasoning; but yet, being convinced against mjr will, you will gain 
little by your motion. You might as well read to an infatuated lover the 
catalogue of his mistress's imperfections ; for, when he has been compelled 
to listen to the summary, you will only get for answer, that, 'he lo'es her 
a' the better.' " 

I was not sorry to have changed the gloomy train of Aunt Margaret's 
thoughts, and replied in the same tone, " Well, I can't help being persuaded 
that our good king is the more sure of Mrs. Bothwell's loyal affection, that 
he has the Stuart right of birth, as well as the Act of oucceesion in his 
favour." 

" Perhaps my attachment, were its source of consequence, might be found 
warmer for the union of the rights you mention," said Aunt Margaret; 
*' but, upon my word, it would be as sincere if the king's right were founded 
only on the wul of the nation, as declared at the Revolution. I am none of 
your jure dwino folk." 

** And a Jacobite notwithstanding." 

** And a Jacobite notwithstanding ; or rather, I will give Tou leave to call 
me one of the party which, in Queen Anne's time, were called Whimsieals; 
because they icere sometimes oi)erated upon by feelings, sometimes, by prin- 
ciple. ^ After all, it is very hard that you will not allow an old woman to 
be as inconsistent in her political sentiments, as mankind in general show 
themselves in all the various courses of life ; since you cannot point out one 
of them, in which the passions and prejudices of those who pursue it are 
not perpetually carrying us away from the path which our reason points out." 

"True, aunt ; but you axe & wilful ^anderer^ who should be forced back 
into the right path." 
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" Spare me, I entreat yoq," replied Aunt Margaret " You remember 
the Gielic song, though I dare say I mispronounce the words — 

*Hatil nohatil, na dowiki ml* 
'I am aalecp, do not walwa m*.' 

I tell you, kinsman, that the sort of waking dreams which my imagination 
spins out, in what your favourite Wordsworth calls 'moods of my own 
mind,' are worth all the rest of my more active days. Then, instead of 
looking forwards as I did in youth, and forming for myself fairy palaces, 
upon the verge of the grave, I turn my eyes backward upon the days and 
manners of my better time ; and the sad, yet soothing recollections come so 
close nnd interesting, that I almost think it sacrilege to be wiser, or more 
rational, or less prejudiced, than those to whom I looked up in my younger 
years." 

" I think I now understand what yon mean," I answered, " and oan com- 
prehend why yon should occasionally prefer the twilight of illusion to the 
steady light of reason." 

** Where there is no task," she rejoined, ** to be performed, we may sit in 
the dark if we like it — if we go to work, we must ring for candles." 

*' And amidst such shadowy and doubtful light," continued I, " imagina- 
tion frames her enchanted and enchanting visions, and sometimes passes 
them upon the senses for reality." 

'* Yes," said Aunt Margaret, who is a well-read woman, " to those who 
resemble the translator of Tasso, 

* Prevailing poet, wboM nndoatatlnc mind 
Believed the mafic wooden whiok he sunf.' 

It is not required for this purpose, that yon should be sensible of the pain- 
ful horrors which an actual belief in such prodigies inflicts — such a belief, 
now-a-days, belongs only to fools and children. It is not necessary that your 
ears should tingle, and your complexion change, like that of Theodore, at 
the approach of the spectral huntsman. All that is indispensable for the 
enjoyment of the milder feeling of supernatural awe is, that you should be 
susceptible of the slight shuddering which creeps over yon when you hear 
a tale of terror — that well-vouched tale which the narrator, having first 
expressed his general disbelief of all such legendary lore, selects and pro- 
duces, as having something in it which he has been always obliged to give 
np as inexplicable. Another symptom is, a momentary hesitation to look 
round you, when the interest of the narrative is at the highest ; and the 
third, a desire to avoid looking into a mirror, when you are alone, in your 
chamber, for the evening. I mean such are signs which indicate the crisis, 
when a female imagination is in due temperature to enjoy a ^host story. I 
do not pretend to describo those which express the same disposition in a 
gentleman." 

" This last symptom, dear aunt, of shunning the mirror, seems likely to 
be a rare occurrence amongst the fair sex." 

*' You are a novice in toilet fashions, my dear kinsman. All women con- 
sult the looking-glass with anxiety before they go into company ;' but when 
they return home, the mirror has not the same charm. The die has been 
oast — the party has been successful or unsuccessful, in the impression which 
she desirea to make. But, without going deeper into the mysteries of the 
dressing-table, I will tell you that I myself, like many other honest folk, do not 
like to see the blank black front of a large mirror in a room dimly lighted, 
and where the reflection of the candle seems rather to lose itself in the deep 
obscurity of the glass, than to be reflected back again into the apartment. 
That space of inky darkness seems to be a field for Fancy to play ner revels 
in. She may call up other features to meet us, instead of the reflection of 
our own ; or, as in tne spells of Hallowe'en, which we learned ia ^KvldbL<yyl« 
some unknown form may be seen ]^ei9\ii|^ o^ti Q>xt t^^xW^x. ^''^ ^^^ts^ 
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when I am in a gbost-ficcing hamoar, I make my bandmaiden draw tbe 

E»eD cartains orer tbe mirror, before I ap into tbe room, so tbal sbe maj 
re tbe first sbock of the apfHuition, if tbere be any to be seen. Bat, to 
tell you the tmtb, this dislike to look into a mirror in particular times and 
places, has, I believe, its original foandation in a story whicb came to mo 
DT tradition from my mndmotber, who was a party ooncemed in tbe aoeno 
et wbidi I will now tdl you." 



THE MIRROR. 



Cl|E]itrr tjit /irst* 

Tou are fond (said my annt) of sketches of the society which baa passed 
away. I wish I could describe to you Sir Philip Forester, the " chartered 
libertine" of Scottish good company 'about the end of the last century. I never 
saw him indeed ; but my mother's traditions were full of his wit, gallantry 
and dissipation. This gay knight flourished about the end of the 17th and 
beginning of tbe 18th century. He was the Sir Charles Easy and the Love- 
lace of his day and country; renowned for the number of duels he had 
fought, and the successful intrigues which he had carried on. The supre- 
macy which he had attained in the fashionable world was absolute ; and 
when we combine with it one or two anecdotes, for which, *' if laws wece made 
for every degree," he ought certainly to have been hanged, the popularity 
of such a person really serves to show, either that the present times are 
much more decent, if not more virtuous, than they formerly were ; or, that 
high breeding then was of more difficult attainment than that which is now 
so called ; and, consequently, entitled the successful professor to a propor- 
tionable degree of plenary indulgences and privileges. No beau of this day 
could have borne out so ugly a story as that of Pretty Peggy Grindstone, 
the miller's daughter at Sillermills — it had well-nigh made work for the 
Lord Advocate. But it hurt Sir Philip Forester no more than the hail hurts 
the hearth-stone. He was as weU received in society as ever, and dined 
with the Duke of A the day the poor girl was buried. She died of heart- 
break. But that has nothing to do with my story. 

Now, jou must listen to a single word upon kith, kin, and ally ; I pro- 
mise you I will not be prolix. But it is necessary to the authenticity of my 
legend, that you shoula know that Sir Philip Forester, with his handsome 
person, elcjpnt accomplishments, and fashionable manners, married the 
younger Miss Falconer of King's Copland. The elder sister of this lady 
Lad previously become tbe wife of my grandfather. Sir Oboffrey Bothwelt 
and brought into our family a good fortune. Miss Jemima, or Miss Jemmie 
Falconer, as she was usually called, had also about ten thousand pounds 
sterling — then thought a very handsome portion indeed. 

The two sisters were extremely different, though each had their admirers 
while they remained single. Lady Bothwell had some touch of the old 
King's-Copland blood about her. She was bold, though not to the degree 
of audacity ; ambitious, and desirous to raise her house and family ; and 
was, as has been said, a considerable spur to my grand&ther, who was 
Otherwise an indolent man*, \>\it wViom, xiiAA^a Ia baa been slandered, his 
Ittdj'B influence inyolyed m aom^ -^^i^oi^inaitXi^^^^Xitf^XaAJiXMsa.m^ 
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wisely let alone. She was a woman of high principle, however, and mas- 
culine good sense, as some of her letters testify, which are still in my wain- 
scot cabinet. 

Jemmie Falconer was the reverse of her sister in every respect. Her 
understanding did not reach above the ordinary pitoh, if, indeed, she could 
bo said to have attained it. Her beauty, while it lasted, consisted, in a great 
measure, of delicacy of complexion and regularity of features, without any 
peculiar force of expression. Even these charms faded under the sufferings 
attendant on an ill-sorted match. She was passionately attached to her 
husband, by whom she was treated with a callous, yet polite indifference, 
which, to one whose heart was as tender as her judgment was weak, was 
more painful perhaps than absolute ill-usage. Sir Philip was a voluptuary, 
that is, a completely selfish egotist, whose disposition and character resem- 
bled the rapier he wore, polished, keen, and brilliant, but inflexible and 
unpitying. As he observed carefully all the usual forms towards his lady, 
be had the art to deprive her even of the compassion of the world ; and 
useless and unavailing as that may be while actualli^ possessed by the suf- 
ferer, it is, to a mind like Lady forester's, most painful to know she has 
it not. 

The tattle of society did its best to place the peccant husband above the 
suffering wife. Some called her a poor spiritless thing, and declared, that, 
with a little of her sister's spirit, she mignt have brought to reason any Sir 
Philip whatsoever, were it the termagant Falconbridge himself. But the 
greater part of their acquaintance affected candour, and saw faults on both 
sides ; tnough, in fact, there only existed the oppressor and the oppressed. 
The tone of such critics was — *'To be sure, no one will justify Sir Philip 
Forester, but then we all know Sir Philip, and Jemmie Falconer might 
have known what she had to expect from toe beginning. — What made her 
set her cap at Sir Philip ? — He would never have looked at her if she had 
not thrown herself at his head, with her poor ten thousand pounds. I am 
sure, if it is money he wanted, she spoiled his market. I know where Sir 
Philip could have done much better. — And then, if she would have the man, 
could not she try to make him more comfortable at home, and have his 
friends oftener, and not plague him with the squalling children, and take 
care all was handsome and in good style about the house? I declare I 
think Sir Philip would have made a very domestic man, with a woman who 
knew how to manage him." 

Now these fair critics, in raising their profound edifice of domestic feli- 
city, did not recollect that the corner-stone was wanting ; and that to receive 
good company with ^ood cheer, the means of. the banquet ou^ht to have 
been furnished by Sir Philip ; whose income (dilapidated as it was) was 
not equal to the displav of hospitality required, ana, at the same time, to 
the supply of the good knight's menus plaiwrs. So, in spite of all that was 
so sagely suggested by female friends. Sir Philip carried his good-humour 
every where abroad, and left at home a solitary mansion and a pining 
spouse. 

At length, inconvenienced in his money affairs, and tired even of the 
short time which he spent in his own dull house, Sir Philip Forester deter- 
mined to take a trip to the Continent, in the capacity of a volunteer. It 
was then common for men of fashion to do so ; and our knight perhaps was 
of opinion that a touch bf the military character, just enough to exalt, but 
not render pedantic, his qualities as a heau garcon, was necessary to main- 
tain possession of the elevated situation which he held in the ranks of 
fashion. 

Sir Philip's resolution threw his wife into agonies of terror, by whioh 
the worthy baronet was so much annoyed, that, contrary to his wont, he 
took some trouble to soothe her apprehensions ; and once more brou^^t hAi: 
to shed tears, in whioh sorrow WM not «iltA|(|^\]lDAX ^xsuEMa^fia^"""**'^ ^— .««^ 
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Lady Both well asked, as a favour, Sir Philip's permission to recmye h« 
sister and her family into her own house durinjs; his absence on the CoDtt- 
nent Sir Philip readily assented to a proposition which saved ezpenae, 
silenced the foolish people who might have talked of a deserted wile aod 
family, and gratified Lady Bothwell, for whom he felt some respect, as for 
one who often spoke to him, always with freedom, and sometimes with ssts- 
rity, without being deterred either by his raillery, or the prtstige of hit 
reputation. 

A day or two before Sir Philip's departure. Lady Bothwell took the liberty 
of anking him, in her sister's presence, the direct question, which his timid 
wife had often desired, but never ventured, to put to him. 

*' Pray, Sir Philip, what route do you take when you reach the Coiitinentf 

" I go from Leitn to Helvoet by a packet with advices." 

** That I comprehend perfectly," said Lady Bothwell dryly ; " but you do 
not mean to remain long at Helvoet, I presume, and I should like to know 
what is your next object?" 

*' You ask me, my dear lady," answered Sir Philip, " a question which I 
have not dared to ask myself. The answer depends on the fate of war. I 
shall, of course, go to headquarters, wherever they may happen to be for the 
time ; deliver my letters of introduction ; learn as much of the noble art 
of war as may suffice a poor interloping amateur ; and then take a glance 
at the sort of thing of wnich we reaa so much in the Gazette." 

** And I trust. Sir Philip," said Lady Bothwell, "that you will remember 
that you are a husband and a father ; and that though you think fit to in- 
dulge this military fancy, you will not let it hurry you into dangers which 
it is certainly unnecessary for any save professional persons to encoun- 
ter?" 

''Lady Bothwell does me too much honour," replied the adventurooi 
knight, *' in regarding such a circumstance with the slightest interest Bol 
to soothe your flattering anxiety, I trust your ladyship will recollect, that I 
cannot expose to hazard the venerable and paternal character which you so 
obligingly recommend to my protection, without putting in some peril an 
honest fellow, called Philip Forester, with whom I have kept company for 
thirty years, and vnth whom, though some folk consider him a coxcomb, I 
have not the least desire to part." 

" Well, Sir Philip, you are the best judge of your own affairs ; I have 
little right to interfere — you are not my husband." 

" Grod forbid 1" — said Sir Philip hastily ; instantly adding, however, "God 
forbid that I should deprive my friend Sir Geoffrey of so inestimable a 
treasure." 

" But you are my sister's husband," replied the lady ; " and I suppose 
you are aware of her present distress of mind " 

" If hearing of nothine else from morning to night can make me awars 
of it," said Sir Philip, "I should know something of the matter." 

" I do not pretend to reply to your wit. Sir Philip," answered Lady Both- 
well , " but you must be sensible that all this distress is on account of 
apprehensions for your personal safety." 

" In that case, I am surprised that Lady Bothwell, at least, should give 
herself so much trouble upon so insignificant a subject.' 

" My sister's interest may account for my being anxious to learn some- 
thing of Sir Philip Forester's motions ; about which otherwise, I know, he 
would not wish me to concern myself. I have a brother's safety, too, to he 
anxious for." 

"You mean Major Falconer, your brother by the mother's side: — What 
ean he possibly have to do with our present agreeable conversation T" 

" You have had words together. Sir Philip," said Lady Bothwell. 

"Naturally ; we are coniie<i\Aon%,** t^^^VkML^is PhUi^, *< and as lach havf 
Alwajf had tn« uauil mVAicounb.'* 
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*' Tbat is an evasion of the snbjeot/' answered the lady. ** By words, I 
mean angry words, on the subject of your usage of your wife." 

" If/' replied Sir Philip Forester, '* you suppose Major Falconer simple 
enough to intrude his advice upon mo, Laay Bothwell, in my domestio 
matters, you are indeed warranted in believing that I might possibly be so 
far displeased with the interference, as to request him to reserve his advice 
till it was asked.'' 

'* And, beine on these terms, you are going to join the very army in which 
my brother Ffuconer is now serving V 

** No man knows the path of honour better than Major Falconer," said 
Sir Philip. " An aspirant after fame, like me, cannot chose a better guide 
than his footsteps." 

Lady Bothwell rose and went to the window, the tears gushing from her 
eyes. 

" And this heartless raillery," she said, '* is all the consideration that is 
to be given to our apprehensions of a quarrel which may bring on the most 
terrible oonsequences ? Good God ! of what can men's hearts be made, who 
Mn thus dally with the agony of others ?" 

Sir Philip Forester was moved ; he laid aside the mocking tone in which 
he had hitherto spoken. 

" Dear Lady Bothwell," he said, taking her reluctant hand, ** we are 
both wrong: — you are too deeply serious ; I, perhaps, too little. The dis- 
pute I had with Major Falconer was of no earthly consequence. Had any 
thing occurred betwixt us that ought to have been settled vor vote dufaii, 
as we say in France, neither of us are persons that are likely to postpone 
such a meeting. Permit me to say, that were it generally known that you 
or my Lady Forester are apprehensive of such a catastrophe, it might be 
the very means of bringing about what would not otherwise be likely to 
happen. I know your good sense, Lady Bothwell, and that you will under- 
stand me when I say, that really my affairs require my absence for some 
months ; — this Jemima cannot understand ; it is a perpetual recurrence of 
questions, why can you not do this, or that, or the third thing; and, when 
you have proved to her that her expedients are totally ineffectual, you have 
just to begin the whole round again. Now, do you tell her, dear Lady 
Bothwell, that you are satisfied. She is, you must confess, one of those 
persons with whom authority goes farther than reasoning. Do but repose 
a littlo confidence in me, and you shall see how amply I will repay it" 

Lady Bothwell shook her head, as one but half satisfied. " How difficult 
it is to extend confidence, when the basis on which it ought to rest has 
been so much shaken I But I will do my best to make Jemima easy ; and 
farther, I can only say, that for keeping your present purpose, I hold you 
responsible both to God and man." 

" Do not fear that I will deceive you," said Sir Philip ; " the safest con- 
veyance to me will be through the general postK>ffice, Helvoetsluys, where 
I will take care to leave orders for forwarding my letters. As forTalooner, 
our only encounter will be over a bottle of Burgundy 1 so make yourself 
perfectly easy on his score." 

Lady Bothwell could not make herself easy ; yet she was sensible that 
her sister hurt her own cause by taking on, as the maid-servants call it, too 
vehemently ; and by showing before every stranger, by manner, and some- 
times by words also, a dissatisfaction with her husband's journey, that was 
sure to come to his ears, and equally certaii) to displease him. But there 
was no help for this domestic dissension, which ended only with the day of 
separation. 

1 am sorry I cannot tell, with precision, the year in which Sir Philip 
Forester went over to Flanders; t>ut it was one of those in which the 
campaign opened with extraordinary fury ; and many bloody, though in^ 
decisive, skirmishes were fought betweeu \Vi^ ¥t%Ti!C^ ^tl >^^ ^"Ois^ v&<k%&^ 
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the Allies on the othef. In all our modem improvements, there are none, 
perhaps, greater than in the aoooracy and speed with which intelligence ii 
transmitted from any scene of action to those in this country whom it may 
ooncem. During Marlborough's campugns, the sufferings of the many 
who had relations in, or along with, the army, were greatly augmentna 
by the suspense in which they were detained for weeks, after they had 
heard of bloody battles in which, in all probability, those for whom their 
bosoms throbbed with anxiety had been personally engaged. Amongst 
those who were most agonized by this state of uncertainty, was the — I hsd 
almost said deserted — wife of the gay Sir Philip Forester. A single letter 
had informed her of his arrival on the Continent — no others were received. 
One notice occurred in the newspapers, in which Volunteer Sir Philip Fores- 
ter was mentioned as having been entrusted with a dangerous roconnois- 
sance, which he had executed with the greatest courage, dexterity, and 
intelligence, and received the thanks of the commanding officer. The sense 
of his having acquired distinction brought a momentary glow into the 
lady's pale cheek; but it was instantly lost in ashen whiteness at tbt 
recollection of his danger. After this, they had no news whatever, neither 
from' Sir Philip, nor even from their brother Falconer. The case of Lady 
Forester was not indeed different from that of hundreds in the same situa- 
tion ; but a feeble mind is necessarily an irritable one, and the suspense 
which some bear with constitutional indifference or philosophical resigna- 
tion, and some with a disposition to believe and hope the best, waa intole- 
rable to Lady Forester, at once solitary and sensitive, low-flpirited, and 
devoid of strength of mind, whether natural or acquired. 
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A.S she received no farther news of Sir Philip, whether directly or indi- 
rectly, his unfortunate lady began now to feel a sort of consolation, even in 
those careless habits which had so often given her pain. ** He is so thought- 
less," she repeated a hundred times a day to her sister, '* he never writes 
when things are going on smoothly ; it is his way : had any thing happened 
he would have informed us." 

Lady Bothwell listened to her sister without attempting to console her. 
Probably she might be of opinion, that even the worst intelligence which 
could be received from Flanaers might not be without some touch of conso- 
lation ; and that the Dowager Lady Forester, if so she was doomed to be 
called, might have a source of happiness unknown to the wife of the gayest 
and finest gentleman in Scotland. This conviction became stronger as 
they learned from inquiries made at headquarters, that Sir Philip was no 
longer with the army ; though whether he had been taken or slain in some 
of those skirmishes which were perpetually occurring, and in which he 
loved to distinguish himself, or whether he had, for some unknown reason 
or capricious change of mind, voluntarily left the service, none of his 
countrymen in the camp of the Allies coula form even a conjecture. Mean- 
time his creditors at home became clamorous, enter€»d into possession of his 
property, and threatened his person, should he be rash enough to return to 
Scotland. These additional disadvantages aggravated Lady Both well's 
displeasure against the fugitive husband ; while ber sister saw nothing in 
any of them, save what tended to increase her grief for the absence of him 
whom her imagination now Te^te«ented, — as it had before marriage,— 
gall&nt, gay, and affectionaU. 
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About this period there appeared in Edinburgh a man of singular ap- 
pearance and pretensions. He was commonly called the Paduan Doctor, 
from having received his education at that famous university. lie -was 
supposed to possess some rare receipt9 in medicine, with which, it was 
affirmed, he had wrought remarkable cures. But though, on the one hand, 
the physicians of Edinburgh termed him an empiric, there were many 
persons, and among them some of the clergy* who, while they admitted the 
truth of the cures and the force of his remedies, alleged that Doctor Baptist! 
Damiotti made use of charms and unlawful arts in order to obtain success 
in hid practice. The resorting; to him was even solemnly preached against, 
as a seeking of health from idols, and a trusting to the help which was to 
oome from Egypt. But the protection which the Paduan Doctor received 
from some friends of interest and consequence, enabled him to set these 
imputations at defiance, and to assume, even in the city of Edinburgh, 
famed as it was for abhorrence of witches and necromancers, the dan- 
gerous character of an expounder of futurity. It was at lon^h rumoured, 
that for a certain gratification, which, of course, was not an inconsiderable 
one. Doctor Baptisti Damiotti could tell the fate of the absent, and even 
show his visiters the personal form of their absent friends, and the action 
in which they were engaged at the moment. This rumour came to the 
ears of Lady Forester, who had reached that pitch of mental agony in which 
the sufferer will do any thing, or endure any thing, that suspense may be 
converted into certainty. 

Gentle and timid in most cases, her state of mind made her equally 
obstinate and reckless, and it was with no small surprise and alarm that 
her sister. Lady Bothwell, heard her express a resolution to visit this man 
of art, and learn from him the fate of her husband. Lady Bothwell re- 
monstrated on the improbability that such pretensions as those of this 
foreigner could be founded on any thing but imposture. 

*'I care not," said the deserted wife, "what degree of ridicule I may 
incur ; if there be any one chance out of a hundred that I may obtain some 
certainty of my husband's fate, I would not miss that chance for whatever 
else the world can offer me." 

Lady Bothwell next urged the unlawfulness of resorting to such sources 
of forbidden knowledge. 

" Sister," replied the sufferer, " he who is dying of thirst cannot refrain 
from drinking poisoned water. She who suffers under suspense must seek 
information, even were the powers which offer it unhalloweu and infernal. 
I go to loam my fate alone; and this very evening will I know it: the 
sun that rises to-morrow shall find me, if not more happy, at least more 
resigned." 

** Sister," said Lady Bothwell, " if you are determined upon this wild 
step, you shall not go alone. If this man be an impostor, you may be too 
much agitated by your feelings to detect his villany. If, which I cannot 
believe, there be any truth in what he pretends, you shall not be exposed 
alone to a communication of so extraordinary a nature. I will go with 
you, if indeed you determine to go. But yet reconsider your project, and 
renounce inquiries which cannot be prosecuted without guilt, and perhaps 
without danger." 

Lady Forester threw herself into her sister's arms, and, clasping her to 
her bosom, thanked her a hundred times for the offer of her company ; 
while she declined with a melancholy gesture the friendly advice with 
which it was accompanied. 

When the hour of twilight arrived, — which was the period when the 
Paduan Doctor was understood to receive the visits of those who came to 
consult with him, — the two ladies lefV their apartments in the Ganongate of 
Edinburgh, having their dress arranged like that of women of an inferior 
description, and their plaids disposed atoun^ \.\i«a l«iftft%%3^>^vi'^«^^^s«^ 

2i 
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by the game class ; for, in those days of aristocracy, the quality of the wearet 
was generally indicated by the manner in which her plaid was disposed, as 
well as by the fineness of its texture. It was Lady Bothwell who had sug- 
gested this species of disguise, partly to avoid observation as they should go 
to the conjuror's house, and partly in order to make trial of his penetration, 
by appearing before him in a feigned character. Lady Forester's servant, 
of tried fidelity, had been employed by her to propitiate the Doctor by a 
suitable fee, and a story intimating that a soldier's wife desired to know the 
fate of her husband ; a subject upon which, in all probability, the sage was 
very frequently consulted. 

To the last moment, when the palace clock struck eight. Lady Bothwell 
earnestly watched her sister, in hopes that she might retreat from her rash 
undertaking ; but as mildness, and even timidity, is capable at times of 
vehement and fixed purposes, she found Lady Forester resolutely unmoved 
and determined when the moment of departure arrived. Ill satisfied with 
the expedition, but determined not to leave her sister at such a crisis, Lady 
Bothwell accompanied Lady Forester through more than one obscure street 
and lane, the servant walking before, and acting as their guide. At length 
he suddenly turned into a narrow court, and knocked at an arched door, 
which seemed to belong to a building of some antiquity. It opened, though 
no one appeared to act as porter ; and the servant, stepping aside from the 
entrance, motioned the ladies to enter. They had no sooner done so, than 
it shut, and excluded their guide. The two ladies found themselves in a 
small vestibule, illuminated by a dim lamp, and having, when the door 
was closed, no communication with the external light or air. The door 
of an inner apartment, partly open, was at the farther side of the vesti- 
bule. 

'* We must not hesitate now, Jemima,'' said Lady Bothwell, and walked 
forwards into the inner room, where, surrounded by books, maps, philo- 
sophical utensils, and other implements of peculiar shape and appearance, 
they found the man of art. 

There was nothing very peculiar in the Italian's appearance. He had 
the dark complexion and marked features of his country, seemed about 
fifty years old, and was handsomely, but plainly, dressed in a full suit of 
black clothes, which was then the universal costume of the medical pro- 
fession. Large wax-lights, in silver sconces, illuminated the apartment, 
which was reasonably furnished. He rose as the ladies entered ; and, not- 
withstanding the inferiority of their dress, received them with the marked 
respect due to their quality, and which foreigners are usually punctilious 
in render in*]; to those to whom such honours are due. ~ 

Lady Bothwell endeavoured to maintain her proposed incognito ; and, 
as the Doctor ushered them to the upper end of the room, made a motion 
declining his courtesy, as unfitted for their condition. "We are poor 
people, sir," she said ; " only my sister's distress has brought us to consult 
your worship whether " 

lie smiled as ho interrupted her — " I am aware, madam, of your sister's 
distress, and its cause ; I am aware, also, that I am honoured with a visit 
from two ladies of the hij^hest consideration — Lady Bothwell and Lady 
Forester. If I could not distinguish them from the class of society which 
their present dress would indicate, there would be small possibility of my 
being able to gratify them by giving the information wmch they oome to 
•eek." 

" I can easily understand," said Lady Bothwell 

"Pardon my boldness to interrupt you, milady," oriod the Italian; 
" your ladyship was about to say, that you could easily understand that I 
bad ^ot possession of your names by means of your domestic But in 
IhiflkiDg BO, you do injua^ioe \a \]ti^ ^^^\\V3 ^^ "i^our servant, and, I ojiy 
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add, to the skill of one who is also not less yoar humble servant — ^Baptist! 
Damiotti." 

'* I have no intention to do either, sir/' said Lady Bothwell, maintaining 
a tone of composure, though somewhat surprised, ** but the situation is 
something new to me. If you know who we are, you also know, sir, what 
brought us here." 

" Curiosity to know the fate of a Scottish gentleman of rank, now, or 
lately upon the Continent," answered the seer ; " his name is II Cavaliero 
Philippo Forester ; a gentleman who has the honour to be husband to this 
lady, and, with your ladyship's permission for using plain language, the 
misfortune not to value as it aeserves that inestimable advantage." 

Lady Forester sighed'deeply, and Lady Bothwell replied — 

'* Since yon know our object without our telling it, the only question that 
remains is, whether you have the power to relieve my sister's anxiety ? " 

" I have^ madam," answered the Paduan scholar ; *' but there is still a 
previous inquiry. Have you the courage to behold with your own eyes 
what the Cavaliero Philippo Forester is now doing ? or will you take it on 
my report?" 

**That question my sister must answer for herself," said Lady Both- 
well. 

" With my own eyes will I endure to see whatever you have power to 
show me," said Lady Forester, with the same determined spirit which had 
stimulated her since her resolution was taken upon\his subject. 

** There may be danger in it." 

** If gold can compensate the risk," said Lady Forester, taking out her 
purse. 

" I do not such things for the purpose of gain," answered the foreigner. 
** I dare not turn my art to such a purpose. If I take the gold of the 
wealthy, it is but to bestow it on the poor ; nor do I ever accept more than 
the sum I have already received from your servant Put up your purse, 
madam ; an adept needs not your gold." 

Lady Bothwell considering this rejection of her sister's offer as a mere " 
trick of an empiric, to induce her to press a larger sum upon him, and 
willing that the scene should bo commenced and ended, offered some gold 
in turn, observing that it was only to enlarge the sphere of his charity. 

'* Let Lady Bothwell enlarge the sphere of her own charity," said the 
Paduan, ** not merely in giving of alms, in which I know she is not de- 
ficient, but in judging the character of others ; and let her oblige Baptist! 
Daniiotti by believing him honest, till she shall discover him to be a knave. 
Du not be surprised, madam, if I speak in answer to your thoughts rather 
than your expressions, and tell mo once more whether you have courage to 
look on what I am prepared to show ?" 

** I own, sir," saia Lady Bothwell, ** that your words strike me with some 
sense of fear ; but whatever my sister desires to witness, I will not shrink 
from witnessing along with her." 

" Nay, the danger only consists in the risk of your resolution failine 
you. The sight can only last for the space of seven minutes ; and should 
you interrupt the vision by speaking a single word, not only would the 
charm be broken, but some danger might result to the spectators. But if 
YOU can remain steadily silent for the seven minutes, your curiosity will 
be gratified without the slightest risk; and for this I will engage my 
honour." 

Internally Lady Bothwell thought the security was but an indifferent 
one; but she suppressed the suspicion, as if she had believed that the 
adept, whose dark features wore a half-formed smile, could in reality read 
even her most secret reflections. A solemn pause then ensued, until Lady 
Forester gathered courage enough to reply to the physician, as he tarmAd. 
himself^ that she would abide with fiimneaa twn^ viAsii^^^^ vv^^^^fCt^^^^N^ 
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had promised to exhibit to them. Upon this, he made them a low obei- 
sance, and saying ho went to prepare matters to meet their wish, left the 
apartment. The two sisters, hand in hand, as if seeking bj that close union 
to divert any danger which might threaten them, sat down on two seats in 
immediate contact with each other: Jemima seeking support in the manly 
and habitual courage of Lady BothwcU ; and she, on the other hand, more 
agitated than she had expected, endeavouring to fortify herself by the 
desperate resolution which circumstances had forced her sister to assume. 
The one perhaps said to herself, that her sister never feared anything; and 
the other mignt reflect, that what so feeble a minded woman as Jemima 
did not fear, could not properly be a subject of apprehension to a person 
of firmness and resolution like herself. 

In a few moments the thoughts of both were diverted from their own 
situation, by a strain of music so singularly sweet and solemn, that, while 
it seemed calculated to avert or dispel any feeling unconnected with its 
harmony, increased, at the same time, the solemn excitation which the 
preceding interview was calculated to produce. The musio was that of 
some instrument with which they were unacquainted ; but circumstances 
afterwards led my ancestress to believe that it was that of the harmonica, 
which she heard at a much later period in life. 

When these heaven-born sounds had ceased, a door opened in the npper 
end of the apartment, and they saw Damiotti, standing at the head of two 
or three stops, si^ to' them to advance. His dress was so different from 
that which he had worn a few minutes before, that they could hardly recog- 
nize him ; and the deadly paleness of his countenance, and a certain rigidity 
of muscles, like that of one whose mind is made up to somo strange ana 
daring action, had totally changed the somewhat sarcastic expression with 
which he had previously regarded them both, and particularly Lady Both- 
well. He was barefooted, excepting a species of sandals in tho antique 
fashion ; his legs were naked beneath the kneos ; above them he wore hose, 
and a doublet of dark crimson silk close to his body; and over that a flow- 
ing loose robe, something resembling a surplice, of snow-white linen ; his 
throat and neck were uncovered, and his long, straight, black hair was care- 
fully combed down at full length. 

As the ladies approached at his bidding, he showed no gesture of that 
ceremonious courtesy of which he had been formerly lavish. On the contrary, 
he mado tho signal of advance with an air of command ; and when, arm in 
arm, and with inisecure steps, the sisters approached the spot where he 
stood, it was with a warning frown that he pressed his finger to his lips, as 
if reiterating his condition of absolute silence, while, stalking before them, 
he led the way into the next apartment. 

This was a large room, hung with black, as if for a funeral. At tho 
upper end was a table, or rather a species of altar, covered with the same 
lugubrious colour, on which lay divers objects resembling the usual imple« 
ments of sorcery. These objects were not indeed visible as they advanced 
into the apartment; for the light which displayed them, being only that of 
two expiring lamps, was extremely faint. The master — to use the Italian 
phraso for persons of this description — approached the upper end of the 
room with a genuflexion like that of a Catholic to the crucifix, and at the 
same time crossed himself. The ladies followed in silence, and arm in arm. 
Two or three low broad steps led to a platform in front of the altar, or what 
resembled such. Here the sage took his stand, and placed the ladies beside 
him, onco more earnestly repeating by signs his inianctions of silence. The 
Italian then, extending his bare arm from under his linen vestment, pointed 
with his forefinger to five large flambeaux, or torches, placed on each side 
of the altar. They took fire successively at the approach of his hand, or 
rather of his finger, and aptead a ft\.tv>ii^\\^\\t through the room. By this 
the visitors could discern thaX, ou VVi^ is^^viivi;^^ ^\ax^>K^T^ ^^Y^i^ two 
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naked swords laid crosswise ; a large open book, which they ooneeived to 
be a copy of the Holy Scriptures, but in a language to them onknown ; and 
beside this mysterious volume was placed a human skull. But what struck 
the sisters most was a very tall and broad mirror, which occupied all the 
space behind the altar, and, illuminated by the lighted torches, reflected the 
mysterious articles which were laid upon it 

The master then placed himself between the two ladies, and, pointing to 
the mirror, took eacn by the hand, but without speaking a syllaole. They 
gazed intently on the polished and sable space to which he had directed 
their attention. Suddenly the surface assumed a new and sin^ar appear- 
ance. It no longer simply reflected the obiects placed before it, but, as if 
it had self-contained scenery of its own, objects began to appear within it, 
at first in a disorderly, indistinct, and miscellaneous manner, like form 
arranging itself out of chaos; at length, in distinct and defined shape and 
symmetry. It was thus that, after some shifting of light and darkness over 
the face uf the wonderful ^lass, a long perspective of arches and columns 
began to arrange itself on its sides, and a vaulted roof on the upper part of 
it ; till, after many oscillations, the whole vision gained a fixed and station- 
ary appearance, representing the interior of a foreign church. The pillars 
were stately, and hung with scutcheons ; the arches were lofty and magnifi- 
cent ; the floor was lettered with funeral inscriptions. But there were no 
separate shrines, no images, no display of chalice or crucifix on the altar. 
It was, therefore, a Protestant church upon the Continent. A clergyman, 
dressed in the Qonova gown and band, stood by the communion-table, and, 
with the Bible opened before him, and his clerk awaiting in the back- 
ground, seemed prepared to perform some service of the church to which he 
belonged. 

At lenj^th there entered the middle aisle of the building a numerous 
party, which appeared to be a bridal one, as a lady and gentleman walked 
first, hand in hand, followed by a largo concourse of persons of both sexes, 
gaily, nay richly, attired. The bride, whose features thev could distinctly 
see, seemed not more than sixteen years old, and extremely beautiful. The 
bride^oom, for some seconds, moved rather with his shoulder towards them, 
and his face averted ; but his elegance of form and step struck the sisters 
at once with the same apprehension. As he turned his face suddenly, it 
was frightfully realized, and they saw, in the gay bridegroom before them. 
Sir Philip Forester. Ilis wife uttered an imperfect exclamation, at the 
sound of which the whole scene stirred and seemed to separate. 

'* I could compare it to nothing," said Lady Bothwell, while recounting 
the wonderful tale, " but to the dispersion of the refiection ofibred by a deep 
and calm pool, when a stone is suddenly cast into it, and the shadows 
become dissip^ed and broken." The master pressed both the ladies' hands 
severely, as if to remind them of their promise, and of the danger which 
they incurred. The exclamation died away on Lady Forester's tongue with- 
out attaining perfect utterance, and the scene in the glass, after the fluctua- 
tion of a minute, again resumed to the eye its former appearance of a real 
scene, existing within the mirror, as if represented in a picture, save that 
the figures were moveable instead of being stationary. 

The representation of Sir Philip Forester, now distinctly visible in form 
and feature, was seen to lead on towards the clergyman that beautiful girl» 
who advanced at once with diffidence, and with a species of affectionate 
pride. In the meantime, and just as the clergyman had arranged the bridal 
company before him, and seemed about to commence the service, another 

froup 01 persons, of whom two or three were officers, entered the church, 
hey moved, at first, forward, as though they came to witness the bridal 
ceremony, but suddenly one of the officers, whose back was towards the 
spectators, detached himself from his companions, and rushed hastily 
towards the marriage party, when the wbolft Qi \k«iBk \wrBA^N*sm^as^\a^ 
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as if attracted by tome exclamation which had accompanied his advance 
Suddenly the intruder drew his sword ; the bridegroom unsheathed his own, 
and made towards him ; swords were also drawn by other individuals, both 
of the marriage party, and of those who had last entered. They fell into a 
sort of confusion, the'clerj^man, and some elder and graver persons, labour- 
ing apparently to keep the peace, while the hotter spirits on both sides 
brandished their weapons, ^ut now the period of brief space during which 
the soothsayer, as he pretended, was permitted to exhibit his art, was 
arrived. The fumes again mixed together, and dissolved gradually from 
observation ; the vaults and columns of the church rolled asunder, and 
disappeared ; and the front of the mirror reflected nothing save the blazing 
torches, and the melancholy apparatus placed on the altar or table before it. 

The doctor led the ladies, who greatly required his support, into the 
apartment from whence they came ; where wine, essences, and other means 
or restoring suspended animation, had been provided during his absence. 
He motioned them to chairs, which they occupied in silence ; Xady Forester, 
in particular, wringing her hands, and casting her eyes up to heaven, but 
witliout speaking a word, as if the spell had been still before her eyes. 

*' And what we have seen is even now acting ?'' said Lady Bothwell, 
collecting herself with difficulty. 

** That/' answered Baptist! Damiotti, " I cannot justly, or with certainty, 
say. But it is either now acting, or has been acted, during a short space 
before this. It is the last remarkable transaction in which the Cavaliei 
Forester has been engaged." 

Lady Bothwell then expressed anxiety concerning her sister, whose altered 
countenance and apparent unconsciousness of ^vhat passed around her, 
excited her apprehensions how it might be possible to convey her home. 

** I have prepared for that," answered tne adept ; *' I have directed the 
servant to bring your equipage as near to this place as the narrowness of the 
street will permit. Fear npt for your sister ; out give her, when you return 
home, this composing draught, and she will be better to morrow-morning. 
Few," he added, in a melancholy tone, " leave this house as well in healUi 
as they entered it. Such being the consequence of seeking knowledge" by 
mysterious means, I leave you to judge the condition of those who have the 
power of gratifying such irregular curiosity. Farewell, and forget not the 
potion." 

*' I will give her nothing that comes from you," said Lady Bothwell ; *' I 
have seen enough of your art already. Perhaps you would poison us both 
to conceal your own necromancy. But we are persons who want neither 
the means of making our wrongs known, nor the assistance of friends to 
right them." 

'*You have had no wrongs from me, madam," said the adept "Too 
sought one who is little grateful for such honour. He seeks no one, and 
only gives responses to those who invite and call upon him. After all, you 
have but learned a little sooner the evil which you must still be doomed to 
endure. I hear your servant's stop at the door, and will detain your lady- 
ship and Lady Forester no longer. The^ext packet from the continent will 
explain what ^ou have partly witnessed. Let it not, if I may advise, pasa 
too suddenly into your sister's hands." 

So saying, he bid Lady Bothwell good-night She went, lighted by the 
adept, to the vestibule, where he hastily threw a black cloak over his sin* 
gular dress, and opening the door intrusted his visitors to the care of the 
eervant It was with difficulty that Lady Bothwell sustained her sister to 
the carriage, though it was only twenty steps distant When they arrived- 
at home, L&dy Forester requireci medical assistance. The physician of thi 
family attended, and shook his head on feeling her pulse. 

"Iiere has been," he ee^d, '*^^oWixt and sudden shock on the neryesi 
Imaat know how i\ hae Uappeu^^** 
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Lady Bothwell admitted they had visited the conjuror, and that Lady 
Forester had received some bad news respecting her husband, Sir Philip. 

** That rascally quack would make my fortuue were he to stay 'in Edin- 
burgh/' said the graduate ; " this is the seventh nervous case I have heard 
of his making for me, and all by effect of terror." He next examined the 
eomposing draught which Lady BothwcU had unconsciously brought in her 
hana, tasted it, and pronounced it very germain to the matter, and what 
Tfould save an application to the apothecary. lie then paused, and looking 
at Lady Bothwell very sij^nificantly, at length added, " I suppose I must not 
ask your ladyship anything about this Italian warlock's proceedings ?" 

" Indeed, Doctor," answered Lady Bothwell, ** I consider what passed as 
confidential ; and though the man may be a rogue, yet, as we were fools 
enough to consult him, we should, I think, be honest enough to keep his 
counsel." 

**May be a knave— come," said the Doctor, " I am glad to hear your lady- 
ship allows such a possibility in any thing that comes from Italy." 

*' What comes from Italy may lie as good as what comes from Hanover, 
Doctor. But you and I will remain good friends, and that it may be so, we 
will say nothing of Whig and Tory.'' 

**Not I," said the Doctor, receiving his fee, and taking his hat; ''a Carolua 
serves my purpose as well as a Williclmus. But I should like to know why 
old Lady Saint Ringan*s, and all that set, go about wasting their decayed 
lungs in puffing this foreign fellow." 

'* Ay — you had best set him down a Jesuit, as Scrub says." On these 
terms they parted. 

The poor patient — whose nerves, from an extraordinary state of tension, 
had at length become relaxed in as extraordinary a degree — continued to 
struggle with a sort of imbecility, the growth of superstitious terrois when 
the shocking tidings were brought from Holland, which fulfilled even her 
worst expectations. 

They were sent by the celebrated Earl of Stair, and contained the melan- 
choly event of a duel betwixt Sir Philip Forester, and his wife'a half-brother, 
Captain Falconer, of the Scotch-Dutch, as they were then called, in which 
the latter had been killed. The cause of quarrel rendered the incident still 
more shocking. It seemed that Sir Philip had left the army suddenly, in 
consequence of being unable to pay a very considerable sum, which he had 
lost to another volunteer at play. He had changed his name, and taken up 
his residence at Rotterdam, where he had insinuated himself into the good 
graces of an ancient and rich burgomaster, and, by his handsome person 
and graceful manners, captivated the affections of his only child, a very 
young person, of great beauty, and the heiress of much wealth. Delighted 
with the specious attractions of his proposed son-in-law, the wealthy mer- 
chant — whose idea of the British cnaracter was too high to admit of his 
taking any precaution to acquire evidence of his condition and circum- 
stances — gave his consent to the marriage. It was about to bo celebrated 
in the principal church of the city, when it was interrupted by a singular 
occurrence. 

Captain Falconer hav;ng been detached to Rotterdam to bring up a part 
of the brigade of Scottish auxiliaries, who were in quarters there, a person 
of consideration in the town, to whom he had been formerly known, pro- 
posed to him for amusement to go to the high church, to see a countryman 
of his own married to the daughter of a wealthy burgomaster. Captain Fal* 
coner went accordingly, accompanied by his Dutch acquaintance with a 
party of his friends, and two or three officers of the Scotch brigade. His 
astonishment may be conceived when he saw his own brother-in-mw, a mar- 
ried man, on the point of leading to the altar the innocent and beautiful 
creature, upon whom he was about to practise a base and ^^'g^'^\!&.^ ^v^>^... 
He proclaimed his villany on the spot, and VIbib 1&BXlWf^^%3^VD^Kr^Q:^^R^^ 
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ooune. But against the opinion of more thinking men, who eoDsidered Sir 
Philip Forester as having thrown himself out of the rank of men of honour. 
Captain Falconer admitted him to the privilege of such, accented a chal- 
lenge from him, and in the rencounter received a mortal wouna. Such are 
the ways of Heaven, mysterious in our eyes. Lady Forester never recovered 
the shock of this dismal intelligence. 



** And did this tragedy," said I, " take place ezacUy at the time when 
the scene in the mirror was exhibited ?" 

** It is hard to be obliged to maim one's story," answered my annt ; ** but» 
to speak the truth, it happened some days sooner than the apparition was 
exhibited." 

** And so there remained a possibility," said I, " that by some secret and 
speedy communication the artist might have received early intelligence of 
tnat incident." 

" The incredulous pretended so," replied my aunt. 

•'What became of the adept?" demanded I. 

" Why, a warrant came down shortly afterwards to arrest him for high- 
treason, as an agent of the Chevalier St. George ; and Lady Both well, re- 
collecting the hints which had escaped the Doctor, an ardent friend of the 
Protestant succession, did then call to remembrance, that this man was 
chiefly prone amone the ancient matrons of her own political persuasion. 
It certainly seemed probable that intelligence from the continent, which 
could easily have been transmitted by an active and powerful agent, might 
have enabled him to prepare such a scene of phantasmagoria as she had 
herself witnessed. Yet tnere were so many dimcalties in assigning a natu- 
ral explanation, that, to the day of her death, she remained in great doubt 
t)n the subject, and much disposed to cut the Gordian knot, by admitting 
the existence of supernatural agency." 

" But, my dear aunt," said I, " what became of the man of skill ?" 

" Oh, he was too good a fortune-teller not to be able to foresee that his 
own destiny would bs tragical if he waited the arrival of the man with the 
silver greyhound upon his sleeve. He made, as we say, a moonlight flitting, 
and was nowhere to be seen or heard of. Some noise there was about 
papers or letters found in the house, but it died away, and Doctor Baptisti 
Damiotti was soon as little talked of as Galen or Hippocrates." 

"And Sir Philip Forester," said I, "did he too vanish for ever from the 
public scene ?" 

" No," replied my kind informer. " He was heard of once more, and it 
was upon a remarkable occasion. It is said that we Scots, when there was 
such a nation in existence, have, among our full peck of virtues, one or two 
little barleycorns of vice. In particular, it is alleged that we rarely forgive, 
and never lorget, any iniuries received ; that we used to make an idol of our 
resentment, as poor Lady Constance did of her grief; and are addicted, as 
Burns says, to ' nursing our wrath to keep it warm.' Lady Bothwell was 
not without this feeling; and, I believe, nothing whatever, scarce the 
restoration of the Stuart line, could have happened so delicious to her feel- 
ings as an opportunity of being revenged on Sir Philip Forester, for the 
deep and douole injury which had deprived her of a sister and of a brother. 
But nothing of him was heard or known till many a year had passed away." 

At length — it was on a Fastem's E'en (Shrovetide) assembly, at which the 
whole fashion of Edinburgh attended, full and frequent, and when Lady 
Bothwell bad a seat amongst the lady patronesses, that one of the attendants 
on the company whispered into her ear, that a gentleman wished to tfpeak 
with her in private. 

** Id private ? and \u an aaa^mW^-tQ^mX — V^ Ta^oAi b^ mad — ^Tell him ic 
eaii upon mo to-monow monxni^.*' 
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'* I said 80, my lady/' answered the man ; " but he desired me to give yoa 
this paper." 

She undid the billot, which was curiously folded and sealed. It only 
bore the words, " On business of life and death," written in a hand which 
she had never seen before. Sucldenly it occurred to her, that it might con- 
cern the safety of some of her political friends ; she therefore followed the 
messenger to a small apartment where the refreshments were prepared, and 
from which the general company was excluded. She found an old man, 
who, at her approach, rose up and bowed profoundly. His appearance 
indicated a broken constitution ; and his dress, though sedulously rendered 
conforming to the etiquette of a ball-room, was worn and tarnished, and 
hung in rolds about his emaciated person. Lady Bothwell was about' to 
feel for her purse, expecting to get nd of the supplicant at the expense of 
a little money, but some fear of a mistake arrested her purpose. She there- 
fore gave the man leisure to explain himself. 

** I have the honour to speak with the Lady Bothwell ?" 

" I am Lad^ Bothwell ; allow me to say, that this is no time or place for 
long explanations. — What are your commands with me V 

** Your ladyship,'' said the old man, ** had once a sister." 

" True ; whom I loved as my own soul." ^ 

" And a brother." 

" The bravest, the kindest, the most affectionate I" said Lady Bothwell. 

" Both these beloved relatives you lost by the fault of an unfortunate 
man," continued the stranger. 

** By the crime of an unnatural, bloody-minded murderer," said the lady 

** I am answered," replied the old man, bowing, as if to withdraw. 

** Stop, sir, I command you," said Lady Bothwell. — ** Who are you, thaL 
at such a place and time, come to recall these horrible recollections? 1 
insist upon knowing." 

" I am one who intends Lady Bothwell no injury ; but, on the contranr, 
to offer her the means of doine a deed of Christian charity, which the world 
would wonder at, and which Heaven would reward ; but I find her in no 
temper for such a sacrifice as I was prepared to ask." 

" Speak out, sir; what is your meaning?" said Lady Bothwell. 

" Tne wretch that has Wronged you so deeply," rejoined the stranger, " is 
now on his death-bed. His days have been days of misery, his nights have 
been sleepless hours of anguish — yet he cannot die without your forgive- 
ness. His life has been an unremitting penance — yet he dares not pari 
from his burden while your curses load his soul." 

" Tell him," said Lady Bothwell, sternly, " to ask pardon of that Being 
whom he has so greatly offended ; not of an erring mortal like himself. 
What could my forgiveness avail him ?" 

" Much," answered the old man. *' It will be an earnest of that which 
ho may then venture to ask from his Creator, lady, and from yours. Re- 
member, Lady Bothwell, you too have a death-bed to look forward to ; your 
soul may, all human souls must, feel the awe of facing the judj^ment seat, 
with the wounds of an untented conscience, raw, and rankling — what 
thought would it be then that should whisper, ' I have given no mercy, how 
then shall I ask it?'" 

" Man, whosoever thou mayst be," replied Lady Bothwell, " uree me not 
so cruelly. It would bo but blasphemous hypocrisy to utter with my lips 
the words which every throb of my heart protests against They would 
open the earth and give to light the wasted torm of my sister — the bloody 
form of my murdered brother — forgive him? — Never, never!" 

" Great Qod !" cried the old man, holding up his hands, " is it thus th» 
worms which thou hast called out of dust obey the commands of their 
Maker ? Farewell, proud and unforgiving woman. Exult that thou hast 
added to a death in want and paiu tiwi «igf>Ti\^^ ol x^\^w>:^ ^^v^^\^^^5NX. 
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never again mock Heaven by petitioning for the pardon irhich thon hasl 
refused to grant." 

He was turning from her. 

" Stop," she exclaimed ; " I will try ; yes, I will try to pardon him." 

'* GraoioQs lady," said the old man, *' you will relieve the over-burdened 
•oul, which dare not sever itself from its sinful companion of earth without 
being at peace with you. What do I know — vour forgiveness may perhaps 
preserve for penitence the dregs of a wretched life." 

" Ha 1" said the lady, as a sudden light broke on her, " it is the villiun 
liimself 1" And grasping Sir Philip Forester — ^for it was he, and no other — 
by the collar, she raised a cry of " Murder, murder 1 Seise the murderer 1" 

At an exclamation so singular, in such a place, the company thronged 
into the apartment, but Sir Philip Forester wim no longer tnere. Ho had 
forcibly extricated himself from Imj Both well's hold, and had run out of 
the apartment which opened on the landing-place of the stair. There 
•cemed no escape in that direction, for there were several persons coming 
up the steps, and others descending. But the unfortunate man was des- 

Iterate. He threw himself over the balustrade, and alighted safely in the 
obby, though a leap of fifteen feet at least, then dashed into the street and 
was lost in darkness. Some of the Bothwell family made pursuit, and, had 
they come up with the fugitive, they might have perhaps slain him ; for in 
those days men's blood ran warm in their veins. But the police did not 
interfere ; the matter most criminal having happened long since, and in a 
foreign land. Indeed, it was always thought, that this extraordinary scene 
originated in a hypocritical experiment, by which Sir Philip desired to 
ascertain whether he might return to his native country in satety from the 
resentment of a family which he had injured so deeply. As the result fell 
out so contrary to his wishes, he is believed to have returned to the Gonti- 
Dent, and there died in exile. 
So closed the tale of the Mtstirious Mirbob. 



THE TAPESTRIED CHAMBER; 

OB, 

THE LADY IN THE SACQUE. 



This is another little story, from the Keepsake of 1828. It was told to 
me many years ago, by the late Miss Anna Seward, who, among other 
accomplishments that rendered her an amusing inmate in a country honse, 
had that of recounting narratives of this sort with very considerable effect: 
much greater, indeed, than any one would be apt to guess from the style iff 
her written performances. There are hours and moods when most people 
are not displeased to listen to such things ; and I have heard some of the 
greatest and wisest of my contemporaries take their share in telling them. 

Auffutt, 1831. 



The following narrative is given from the pen, so far as memory permitf, 
in the same character in which it was presented to the author's ear ; nor 
has he claim to farther praise, or to be more deeply censured, than in pro- 
portion to the good or bad judgment which he has employed in selecting 
bis materials, as he has studiously avoided any attempt at ornament, which 
might interfere with the simplicitv of the tale. 

At the same time, it must be admitted, that the particular class of storiet 
which turns on the marvellous, possesses a stronger influence when told 
than when committed to print. The volume taken up at noonday, though 
rehearsing the same incidents, conveys a much more feeble impression than 
is achieved by the voice of the speaker on a circle of fireside auditors, who 
bang upon the narrative as the narrator details the minute incidents which 
serve to give it authenticity, and lowers his voice with an affectation of 
mystery while he approaches the fearful and wonderful part It was with 
such advantages that the present writer heard the following events related, 
more than twenty years since, by the celebrated Miss Sewanl, of Litchfield, 
who, to her numerous accomplishments, added, in a remarkable degree, the 
power of narrative in private conversation. In its present form, the tale 
must necessarily lose all the interest which was attached to it, by the flexible 
voice and intelligent features of the gifted narrator. Yet still, read aloud, 
to an undoubting audience by the doubtful light of the closing evening, or 
in silence, by a decaying taper, and amidst the solitude of a half-lighted 
apartment, it may redeem its character as a ^ood ghost story. Miss Seward 
always affirmed that she had derived her information from an authentic 
•ource, although she suppressed the names of the two persons chiefly con- 
oemed. I wilTnot avail myself of any particulars I may have sincA tQ!QAv<(^ 
conoeriuDg the localities of the detail. \)u^ vofifit \2kv«i& Xi:^ ^rai^ x^^^ *^s^ 
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same general description in which they were first related to me ; and, for 
the sauic reason, I will not add to, or diminish the narrative, by any circum- 
stances, whether more or less material, but simply rehearse, as I heard it, 
a story of supernatural terror. 

About the end of the American war, when, the ofiiccrs of Lord Com- 
wallis's army, which surrendered at York-town, and others, who had been 
made prisoners during the impolitic and ill-fated controversy, were return- 
ing to their own country, to relate their adventures, and repose themselves 
after their fatigues ; there was amongst them a general ofBcer, to whom 
Miss S. gave the name of Browne, but merely, as I understood, to save the 
inconvenience of introducing a nameless agent in the narrative. He was 
an officer of merit, as well as a gentleman of high consideration for family 
and attainments. 

Some business had carried General Browne upon a tour through the 
western counties, when, in the conclusion of a morning stage, he found 
himself in the vicinity of a small country town, which presented a scene of 
uncommon beauty, and of a character peculiarly English. 

The little town, with its stately church, whose tower bore testimony to 
the devotion of ages long P^^t, lay amidst pasture and corn-fields of small 
extent, but bounded and aividcd with hedge-row timber of great age and 
•ise. There were few marks of modern improvement. The environs of 
the place intimat<id neither the solitude of decay, nor the bustle of novelty; 
the nouses were old, but in good repair ; and the beautiful little river mur^ 
mured freely on its wa^ to the left of the town, neither restrained by a dam, 
nor bordered by a towing-path. 

Upon a gentle eminence, nearly a mile to the southward of the town, 
were seen, amongst many venerable oaks and tangled thickets, the turrets 
of a castle, as old as the wars of Y^ork and Lancaster, but which seemed to 
have received important alterations during the age of Elizabeth and her 
successors. It had not been a place of great size ; but whatever accommo- 
dation it formerly afforded, was, it must be supposed, still to be obtained 
within its walls ; at least, such was the inference which General Browne 
drew from observing the smoke arise merrily from several of the ancient 
wreathed and carved chimney-stalks. The wall of the park ran alongside 
of the highway for two or three hundred yards ; and through the different 
points by which the eye found glimpses into the woodland scenery, it seemed 
to be well stocked. Other points of view opened in succession ; now a full 
one, of the front of the old castle, and now a side glimpse at its* particular 
towers; the former rich in all the bizarrerie of the Elizabethan school, 
while the simple and solid strength of other parts of the building seemed 
to show that they had been raised more for defence than ostentation. 

Delighted with the partial glimpses which he obtained of the castle through 
the woods and glades by which this ancient feudal fortress was surrounded, 
our military* traveller was determined to inquire whether it might not deserve 
a nearer view, and whether it contained family pictures or other objects of 
curiosity worthy of a stranger's visit; when, leaving the vicinity of the 

Sark, he rolled through a clean and well-paved street, and stopped at the 
oor of a well-frequented inn. 

Before ordering horses to proceed on his journey. General Browne made 
inquiries concerning the proprietor of the chateau which had so attracted 
his admiration, and was equally surprised and pleased at hearing in reply 
a nobleman named whom we shall call Lord W oodville. IIow fortunate I 
Much of Browne's early recollections, both at school and at college, had 
been connected with young Woodville, whom, by a few questions, he now 
iwocrtafned to be the Bame with the owner of this fair domain. He bad 
been raised to the peerage by iVve ^e<^^T)A^ qiIVa^ l«.>^^t ^1^^ months before, 
#n<f, as the Gkinerai learaed itom \]ii^ Wi^^t^>^^ \»vd^^ TassQxi&SL%\M»2^ 
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ended, was now. taking potssession of his paternal estate, in the jovial season 
of merry autumn, accompanied by a select party of friends to enjoy the 
sports of a country famous for game. < 

This was delightful news to our traveller. Frank Woodville had been 
Richard Browne's fag at Eton, and his chosen intimate at Christ Church ; 
their pleasures and their tasks had been the same ; and the honest soldier's 
heart warmed to find his early friend in possession of so delightful a resi- 
dence, and of an estate, as the landlord assured him with a nod and a wink, 
fully adequate to maintain and add to his dignity. Nothing was more 
natural than that the traveller should suspend a journey, which there was 
nothing to render hurried, to pay a visit to an old friend under such agree- 
able circumstances. 

The fresh horses, therefore, had only the brief task of conveying the 
General's travelling carriage to Woodville Castle. A porter admitted them 
at a modern Gothic Lodge, built in that style to correspond with the Castle 
itself, and at the same time rang a bell to give warning of the approach of 
visitors. Apparently the sound of the bell had suspended Uie separation 
of the company, bent on the various amusements of the momine; for, on 
entering the court of the chateau, several youn^ men were lounging about 
in their sporting dresses, looking at, and criticising, the dogs which the 
keepers held in readiness to attend their pastime. As General Browne 
alighted, the young lord came to the gate of the hall, and for an instant 
gazed, as at a stranger, upon the countenance of his friend, on which war, 
with its fatigues and its wounds, bad made a great alteration. But the 
uncertainty lasted no longer than till the visitor had spoken, and the hearty 
greeting which followed was such as can only be ezcnanged betwixt those 
who have passed together the merry days of careless boyhood or early youth. 

'* If I could have formed a wish, my dear Browne," said Lord Woodville, 
*' it would have been to have you here, of all men, upon this occasion, which 
my friends are good enough to hold as a sort of holvday. Do not think yoa^ 
have been unwatched during the years you have Seen absent from us. I 
have traced you through your dangers, your triumnhs, your misfortunes, 
and was delighted to see that, whether in victory or aefeat, the name of my 
old friend was always distinguished with applause.'^ 

The General made a suitable reply, and congratulated his friend on his 
new dignities, and the possession of a place and domain so beautiful. 

** Nay, you have seen nothing of it as yet," said Lord Woodville, " and I 
trust you do not mean to leave us till you are better acquainted with it. It 
is true, I confess, that my present party is pretty large, and the old house, 
like other places of the kind, does not possess so much accdlnmodation as 
the extent of the outward walls appears to promise. But we can give yon 
a comfortable old-fashioned room ; and I venture to suppose that your cam- 
paigns have taught you to be glad of worse auarters." 

Ihe General shrugged his shoulders, ana laughed. "I presume," he 
said, " the worst apartment in your chateau is considerably superior to the 
old tobacco-cask, in which I was fain to take up mv night's lodging when I 
was in the Bush, as the Virginians call it, with the light corps. There I 
lay, like Diogenes himself, so delighted with my covering from tne elements, 
that I made a vain attempt to have it rolled on to mv next quarters ; but my 
commander for the time would give way to no such luxurious provision, and 
I took farewell of my beloved cask with tears in my eyes." 

*' Well, then, since you do not fear your quarters," said Lord Woodville, 
" you will sta^ with me a week at least Of guns, dogs, fishing-rods, flies, 
and means of sport by sea and land, we have enough and to sjpare : ^ou 
cannot pitch on an amusement, but we will pitch on tiie means ot pursuing 
it. But if you prefer the gun and pointers, I wiU go with you myself, ana 
see whether you have mended your shooting since yoa have been. amL<x&^< 
t^ Indians of the back settlements." 

2«. 
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Tho General gladly accepted his friendly host's proposal in all its points. 
A.flcr a morning of manly exercise, the company met at dinner, where it 
was the delight of Lord Woodville to conduce to the display of the high 
properties of his recovered friend, so as to recommend him to his gocsts, 
most of whom were persons of distinction. He led General Browne to 
speak of the scenes he had witnessed ; and as eyery word marked alike the 
brave officer and the sensible man, who retained, possession of his cool 
judgment under the most imminent dangers, the company looked upon the 
soldier with general respect, as no one who had proved himself possessed 
of an uncommon portion of personal courage — that attribute, of all others, 
of which every body desires to be thought possessed. 

The day at Woodville Castle ended as usual in such mansions. The hos- 
pitality stopped within the limits of good order ; music, in which the younz 
lord was a proficient, succeeded to the circulation of the bottle : cards and 
billiards, for those who preferred such amusements, were in readiness : but 
the exercise of the morning required early hours, and not long after eleven 
o'clock the guests began to retire to their several apartments. 

The young lord himself conducted his friend. General Browne, to the 
chamber destined for him, which answered the description he had given of 
it, being comfortable, but old-fashioned. The bed was of the massive form 
used in the end of the seventeenth century, and the curtains of faded silk, 
heavily trimmed with tarnished gold. But then the sheets, pillows, and 
blankets looked delightful to the campaigner, when he thought of his man- 
sion, the cask. There was an air of gloom in the tapestry hangings, which, 
with their worn-out eraces, curtained the walls of the little chamber, and 
eently undulated as the autumnal breeze found its way through the ancient 
lattice-window, which pattered and whistled as the air gained entrance. 
The toilet too, with its mirror, turbaned, after the manner of the beginning 
of the century, with a coiffure of murrey-coloured silk, and its hundred 
strange-shaped boxes, providing for arrangements which had been obsolete 
for more than fifty years, had a«i antique, and in so far a melancholy, aspect. 
But nothing could blaze more brightly and cheerfully than the two large 
wax candles ; or if aught could rival them, it was the flaming bickerine 
fagots in the chimney, that sent at once their gleam and their warmth 
through tho snug apartment ; which, notwithstanding the general antiquity 
of its appearance, was not wanting in the least convenience that moKiem 
habits rendered either necessary or desirable. 

'* This is an old-fashioned sleeping apartment, General,^' said the young 
lord; **but I hope you will find nothing that makes you envy your old 
tobacoo-cask.^ 

'* I am not particular respecting my lodgings,'^ replied the General ; " yet 
were I to make any choice, I would prefer this chamber by many degrees, 
to the gayer and more modem rooms of your family mansion. Believe me, 
that when I unite its modem air of comfort vrith its venerable antiquity, and 
recollect that it is your lordship's property, I shall feel in better quarters 
here, than if I were in the best hotel London could afford.'' 

" I trust — I have no doubt — ^that you will find yourself as comfortable as 
I wish you, my dear General," said the young nobleman ; and once more 
bidding his guest good-night, he shook him by the hand, and withdrew. 

The General again looked round him, and internally congratulating him- 
self on his return to peaceful life, tho comfortd of which were endeared by 
the recollection of the hardships and dangers he had lately sustained, un- 
dressed himself, and prepared himself for a luxurious night^s rest 

Ilere, contrary to tne custom of this species of tale, we leave the General 
in possession of his apartment until the next morning. 

The company assembled for breakfast at an early hoar, but without the 
Appearance of General "Bto^n^, "wVio TOftm^>3Bfe ^^\»\.V!a^ Lord Woodville 
WM desirooB of honounnf^ 8\m^« «:^ ^V^m \^\ts»^\Na£LN:^ V%^ ^t^^ 
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■round him He more than once expressed surprise at the (leneral'f 
absence, and at length sent a servant to make inquiry after him. The maa 
brought back information that General Browne had been walking abroad 
since an early hour of the morning, in defiance of the weather, which was 
misty and ungonial. 

'*The custom of a soldier,'' — said the young nobleman to his friends; 
** many of them acquire habitual yigilance, and cannot sleep after the early 
hour at which their duty usually commands them to be alert." 

Yet the explanation which Lord Woodville thus offered to the company 
aeemed hardly satisfactory to his own mind, and it was in a fit of silence 
and abstraction that he awaited the return of the General. It took place 
near an hour after the breakfast bell had rung. lie looked fatigued and 
feyerish. His hair, the powdering and arrangement of which was at thia 
time one of the most important occupations of a man's whole day, and 
marked his fashion as much as, in the present time, the tying of a crayat^ 
or the want of one, was disheyelled, uncurled, yoid of powder, and dank 
with dew. His clothes were huddled on with a careless negligence, remark- 
able in a military man, whose real or supposed duties are usually held to 
include some attention to the toilet; and his looks were haggard and 
ghastly in a peculiar degree. 

" So you haye stolen a march upon us this morning, my dear General," 
•aid Lord Woodyille ; " or you haye not found your bed so much to year 
mind as I had hoped and you seemed to expect How did you rest last 
night?" 

** Oh, excellently well I remarkably well I neyer better in my life" — said 
General Browne rapidly, and yet with an air of embarrassment which was 
obvious to his friena. He then hastily swallowed a cup of tea, and neeleot- 
ing or refusing whatever else was offered, seemed to fall into a fit of 
abstraction. 

" You will take the ^un to-day, General ;" said his friend and host, bat 
had to repeat the question twice ere he received the abrupt answer, " No, 
my lord ; I am sorry I cannot have the honour of spendme another dav 
with your lordship ; my post horses are ordered, and will be here directly." 

All who were present showed surprise, and Lord Woodville immediatelv 
replied, " Post horses, my good friend I what can you possibly want witn 
them, when you promised to stay with me quietly for at least a week ?" 

"I believe," said the General, obviously much embarrassed, "that I 
might, in the pleasure of my first meeting with your lordship, have said 
something about stopping here a few days ; but I have since round it alto- 
gether impossible." 

"That IS Yerj extraordinary," answered the young nobleman. "Yoa 
seemed ouite disengaged yesterday, and you cannot have had a summons 
to-day; lor our post has not come up from the town, and therefore yoa 
cannot have received any letters." 

General Browne, without giving an^ farther explanation, muttered some- 
thing of indispensable business, and insisted on the absolute necessity of 
his departure in a manner which silenced all opposition on the part of 
his host, who saw that his resolution was taken, and forbore farther 
importunity. 

" At least, however," he sud, " permit me, my dear Browne, since go yoa 
will or must, to show you the view from the terrace, which the mist^ that is 
now rising, will soon display." 

He threw open a sash window, and stepped down upon the terrace as he 
spoke. The General followed him mechanically, but seemed little to attend 
to what his host was saying, as, looking across an extended and rich 
prospect, ho pointed out the different objects worthy of observation. Thas 
ihej moved on till Lord Woodville had att^|ned his purpose of drawing his 
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gaest entirely apart from the rest of the company, when, turning round 
upon him with an air of great Rolcmnity, he addressed him thus : 

" Richard Browne, my old and Tory dear friend, we are now alone. Lefc 
me conjure you to answer me upon the word of a friend, and the honour of 
a soldier. How did jrou in reality rest during last night?" 

" Most wretchedly indeed, my lord," answered the Ueneral, in the same 
tone of solemnity ; — ** so m^erahly, that I would not run the risk of such a 
second ni^ht, not only for afi the lands belonging to this castle, but for all 
the country which I see from this elevated point of Tiew." 

**This is most extraordinary," said the young lord, as if speaking to 
himself; "then there must be something in the reports concerning that 
apartment" Again turning to the General, he said, *' For Qod's sake, my 
dear friend, be candid with me, and let me know the disagreeable parti- 
culars, which have befallen you under a roof, where, with consent of the 
owner, you should have met nothing save comfort." 

The General seemed distressed by this appeal, and paused a moment 
before he replied. ** My dear lord," he at length said, *' what happened to 
me last night is of a nature so peculiar and so unpleasant, that I could hardly 
bring myself to detail it even to your lordship, were it not that, independent 
of my wish to gratify any request of yours, I think that sincerity on my 
part may lead to some explanation about a circumstance equally pamful and 
mysterious. To others, the communication I am about to make, might 
place me in the light of a weak-minded, superstitious fool who suffered nis 
own imagination to delude and bewilder him ; but you have known me in 
childhood and youth, and will not suspect mo of having adopted in man- 
hood the feelings and frailties from which my early years were free." Here 
he paused, and his friend replied : 

'* Do not doubt my perfect confidence in the truth of your communication, 
however Strang it may be," replied Lord Woodville ; " I know your firm- 
ness of disposition too weUj to suspect you could be made the object of impo- 
sition, and am aware that your honour and your friendship will equally 
deter you from exaggerating whatever you may have witnessed." 

** Well then," said the General, " I will proceed with my story as well as 
I can, relying upon your candour; and^et distinctly feeling -that I would 
rather face a battery than recall to my mind the odious recollections of last 
nieht." 

lie paused a second time, and then perceiving that Lord Woodville 
remained silent and in an attitude of attention, he commenced, though not 
without obvious reluctance, the history of his night's adventures in the 
Tapestried Chamber. 

** I undressed and went to bed, so soon as your lordship left me yesterday 
•▼ening; but the wood in the chimney, which nearly fronted my bed, blazed 
brightly and cheerfully, and, aided by a hundred exciting recollections of 
my childhood and youth, which had been recalled by the unexpected plea- 
sure of meeting your lordship, prevented me from falling immediately 
asleep. I ought, however, to say, that these refiections were all of a plea- 
sant and agreeable kind, grounded on a sense of having for a time exchanged 
the labour, fatigues, and dangers of my profession, for the enjoyments of a 

Feaceful life, and the reunion of those friendly and affectionate ties, which 
had torn asunder at the rude summons of war. 

'* While such pleasing reflections were stealing over my mind, and gra- 
dually lulling me to slumber, I was suddenly aroused by a sound like that 
of the rustling of a silken gown, and the tapping of a pair of high-heeled 
shoes, as if a woman were walking in the apartment. Ere I could draw 
the curtain to see what the matter was, the fieure of a little woman passed 
between the bed and the fire. The back of this form was turned to me, 
mnd I could obserre, from tVie ^YvomY^ib VkiAii^V^vt was that of an old 
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a sacqae ; that is, a sort of robe, completely loose in the body, but gathered 
into broad plaits upon the neck and shoulders, which fall down to the 
ground, and terminate in a species of train. 

" I thought the intrusion singular enough, but never harboured for a mo- 
ment the idea that what I saw was any thing more than the mortal form of 
some old woman about the establishment, who had a fancy to dress like her 
grandmother, and who, having, perhaps (as your lordship mentioned that 
you were rather straitened for room) been dislodged from bedchamber for 
my accommodation, had for^tten the circumstance, and returned by twelve 
to her old haunt. Under this persuasion I moved myself in bed and coughed 
a little, to make the intruder sensible of my being m possession of the pre- 
mises. — She turned slowly round, but gracious heaven I my lord, what a 
countenance did she display to me 1 There was no longer any question 
what she was, or any thought of her being a living being. Upon a face 
which wore the fixed, features of a corpse, were imprinted the traces of tha 
vilest and most hideous passions which had animated her while she lived. 
The body of some atrocious criminal seemed to have been given up from 
the grave, and the soul restored from the penal fire, in order to form, for a 
space, a union with the ancient accomplice of its guilt I started up in bed, 
and sat upright, supporting myself on my palms, as I gazed on this horrible 
spectre. The hag made, as it seemed, a single and swift stride to the bed 
where I lay, and squatted herself down upon it, in precisely the same atti- 
tude which I had assumed in the extremity of horror, advancing her 
diabolical countenance within half a yard of mine, with a grin which 
seemed to intimate the malice and the derision of an incarnate fiend.'' 

Here General Browne stopped, and wiped from his brow the cold perspi- 
ration with which the recollection of his horrible vision had covered it. 

"My lord," he said, *'I am no coward. I have been in all the mortal 
dangers incidental to my profession, and I may truly boast, that no man 
ever knew Richard Browne dishonour the sword he wears; but in these 
horrible circumstances, under the eyes, and as it seemed, almost in the 

frasp of an incarnation of an evil spirit, all firmness forsook me, all man- 
ood melted from me like wax in tne furnace, and I felt my hair indivi- 
dually bristle. The current of my life-blood ceased to flow, and I sank 
back in a swoon, as very a victim to panic terror as ever was a village giri, 
or a child of ten years old. How long I lay in this condition I cannot pre- 
tend to guess. 

" But! was roused by the castle clock striking one, so loud that it seemed 
as if it were in the very room. It was some time before I dared open mj 
eyes, lest they should again encounter the horrible spectacle. When, how- 
ever, I summoned courage to look up, she was no longer visible. My first 
idea was to pull my bell, wake the servants, and remove to a garret or a 
hay-loft, to be ensured against a second visitation. Nay, I will confess the 
tiuth, that my resolution was altered, not by the shame of exposing myself 
but by the fear that, as the bell-cord hung by the chimney, I mieht, in 
making my way to it, be again crossed by the fiendish hag, who, I figured 
to myself, might be still lurking about some corner of the apartment 

'* 1 will not pretend to describe what hot and cold fever-fits tormented me 
for the rest of the night, through broken sleep, weary vigils, and that 
dubious state which forms the neutral ground between them. A hundred 
terrible objects appeared to haunt me ; but there was the ereat difference 
betwixt the vision which I have described, and those which followed, that I 
knew the last to bo deceptions of my own fancy and over-excited nerves. 

'* Day at last appeared, and I rose from my bed ill in health, and humi- 
liated in mind. 1 was ashamed of myself as a man and a soldier, and still 
more so, at feeling my own extreme desire to escape from the haunted 
apartment, which, however, conquered all other considerations; so that^ 
haddUng on mj clothes with the moat ^ax^^sb \Aa\i^\ \&ft^ x&^ ^wwsi^ 
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firom your lordship's mansion, to seek in the open air some relief to my 
nervous system, shaken as it was by this horrible rencounter with a visitant, 
for such I must believe her, from the other world. Tour lordship has now 
Meard the cause of my discomposure, and of my sadden desire to leave your 
hospitable castle. In other places I trust we may often meet ; but God 
protect me from ever spending a second night under that roof!" 

Strange as the Generars tale was, he spoke with such a deep air of con« 
viction, that il cut short all the usual commentaries which are made on 
•uch stories. Lord Woodville never once asked him if he was sure ho did 
not dream of the apparition, or suggested any of the possibilities by which 
it is fashionable to explain supernatural appearances, as wild vagaries of 
the fancy, or deceptions of the optic nerves. On the contrary, he seemed 
deeply impressed with the truth and reality of what he had heard ; and, 
after a considerable pause, regretted, with much appearance of sincerity, 
that his early friend snould in his house have suffered so severely. 

** I am the more sorry for your pain, my dear Browne," he continued, 
** that it is the unhappy, though most unexpected, result of an experiment 
of my own I You must know, that for my father and grandfather's time, 
at least, the apartment which was assigned to you last night, had been shut 
on account or reports that it was disturbed by supernatural sights and 
noises. When I came, a few weeks since, into possession of the estate, I 
thought the accommodation, which the castle afforded for my friends, was 
not extensiFe enough to permit the inhabitants of the invisible world to 
retain possession of a comfortable sleepins apartment. I therefore caused 
the Tapestried Chamber, as we call it, to oe opened ; and without destroy- 
ing its air of antiquity, I had such new articles of furniture placed in it as 
became the modern times. Yet as the opinion that the room was haunted 
very strongly prevailed among the domestics, and was also known in the 
neighbourhooa and to many of my friends, I feared some prejudice might 
be entertained by the first occupant of the Tapestried Chamber, which 
might tend to revive the evil report which it had laboured under, and so 
disappoint my purpose of rendering it a useful part of the house. I must 
confess, my dear Browne, that your arrival yesterday, agreeable to me for a 
thousand reasons besides, seemed the most favourable opportunity of re- 
moving the unpleasant rumours which attached to the room, since your 
courage was indubitable and your mind free of any pre-occupation on the 
subject I could not, therefore, have chosen a more fitting subject for my 
experiment." 

'* Upon my life," said General Browiie, somewhat hastily, " I am infi- 
nitely obliged to your lordship — very particularly indebted indeed. I am 
likely to remember for some time the consequences of the experiment, as 
your lordship is pleased to call it." 

" Nay, now you arc unjust, my dear friend," said Lord Woodville. "You 
have only to reflect for a single moment, in order to be convinced that I 
could not augur the possibility of the pain to which you have been so un- 
happily exposed. I was yesterday morning a complete sceptic on the 
aubject of supernatural appearances. Nay, I am sure that had I told you 
what was said about that room, those very reports would have induced you, 
by your own choice, to select it for your accommodation. It was my mis- 
fortune, perhaps my error, but really cannot be termed my fault, that you 
have been afflicted so strangelv." 

" Strangely indeed !" said the General, resuming his good temper ; " and 
I acknowledge that I have no ri^ht to be offended with your lordship for 
treating me like what I used to think myself — a man of some firmness and 
courage. — But I see my post horses are arrived, and I must not detain^our 
lordship from your amusement." 

'*^ft7, my old friend," saidliOT^'^oci^V^^, " ^vui^^i -^ww eannot stay with 
Af another day, \rhich| indeed, 1 eaxi iiQ\o\^^x >q^^%^« ^^^ ^^ ^\^\^A»x\Ak^ 
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an honr more. Yon used to love pictures, and I have a gallery of portraits^ 
some of them by Vandyke, representing ancestry to wnom this property 
and castle formerly belonged. I think that ieyeral of them will smke yoa 
as possessing merit'' 

General Browne accepted the invitation, thongh somewhat nnwillin^lT. 
It was evident he was not to breathe freely or at ease till he left Woodvilw 
Castle far behind him. He could not refuse his friend's invitation, how- 
ever ; and the less so, that he was a little ashamed of the peeviahneas which 
lie bad displayed towards his well-meaniDg entertainer. 

The General, therefore, followed Lord Woodville through several rooms, 
into a lon^ gallery hung with pictures, which the latter pointed out to his 
guest, telling the names, and giving some account of the personages whoso 

J>ortrait8 presented themselves in progression. General Browne was but 
ittle interested in the details which these accounts conveyed to him. They 
were, indeed, of the kind which are usually found in an old family gallery. 
Here was a cavalier who had ruined the estate in the royal cause ; there a 
fine lady who had reinstated it by contracting a match with a wealthr 
Roundhead. There hung a gallant who had been in danger for correspond- 
ing with the exiled Court at St. (Germain's ; here one who had taken armi 
for William at the Revolution ; and there a third that had thrown his weight 
alternately into the scale of whig and tory. 

While Lord Woodville was cramming these words into his guest's ear, 
** against the stomach of his sense," they gained the middle of the gallery, 
when he beheld General Browne euddenhr starts and assume an attitude 
of the utmost surprise, not unmixed with fear, as his eyes were caught and 
suddenly riveted oy a portrait of an old lady in a sacque, the fashionable 
dress oir the end of the seventeenth century. 

*' There she is I" he exclaimed; "there she is, in form and features, 
though inferior in demoniac expression, to the accursed hag who visited ma 
last night I'' 

** If that be the case,'' said the young nobleman, " there can remain no 
longer any doubt of the horrible reality of your apparition. That is tha 
picture of a wretched ancestress of mine, of whose crimes a black and 
learful catalogue is recorded in a familj history in my charter-chest. Tha 
recital of them would be too horrible ; it is enough to say, that in yon fatal 
apartment incest and unnatural muider were committed. I will restore it 
to the solitude to which the better judgment of those who preceded me had 
consigned it ; and never shall any one, so long as I can prevent it, be ex- 
posedto a repetition of the supernatural horrors which could shake sooh 
courage as yours." 

Thus the friends, who had met with such glee, parted in a very differanl 
mood ; Lord Woodville to command the Tapestriea Chamber to he nnmaor 
tled, and the door built up; and General Browne to seek in some lesa 
beautiful country, and with some less dignified friend, finrgetf^esa of tha 
painful night which he had passed in W^ville Castle. 
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[The manner in which this trifle was introduced at the time to Mr. F. 
M. Reynolds, editor of the Keepsake of 1828, leates no oocasioB for a 
fmface.] 

Auput, 1831. 



TO THK miTOS or THE UBPSAKB. 

Ton have asked me, sir, to point out a subject for the pencil, and I feel 
the difficulty of complying with your request ; iilthough 1 am not certainly 
unaccustomed to literary composition, or a total stranger to the stores of 
history and tradition, which afford the best*copies for the painter's art 
But although sictU pictura poesis is an ancient and undisputed axiom — 
although poetry and painting both address themselyes to the same object 
of exciting the human imagination, by presenting to it pleasing or sublime 
images of ideal scenes ; yet the one conyeyine itself tnrough the ears to 
the understanding, and the other applying itself only to the eyes, the sob- 
lects which are best suited to the oard or tale-teller are often totally unfit 
ror painting, where the artist must present in a single glance all that bis 
art nas power to tell us. The artist can neiUier recapitulate the past nor 
intimate the future. The single now is all which he can present; and 
hence, unquestionably, many subjects which delight us in poetry, or in 
narrative, whether real or fictitious, cannot with advantage pe transferred 
to the canyass. 

Being in some degree aware of these difficulties, though doubtless unac- 
quainted both with their extent, and the means by which they may be 
modified or surmounted, I haye, nevertheless, ventured to draw up the fol- 
lowing traditional narrative as a story in which, when the geneiul details 
are known, the interest is so much concentrated in one strong moment of 
agnizing passion, that it can be understood, and sympathized with, at a 
nngle glance. I therefore presume that it may be acceptable as a hint to 
some one among the numerous artists, who have of late years distinguished 
themselves as rearing up and supporting the British school. 

Enough has been said and sung about 

The well-conterted noond, 
The warlike bonler-luict— 

to render the habits of the tribes who inhabited them before the union of 
England and Scotland familiar to most of your readers. The rougher and 
•terner features of their character were softened by Uieir attachment to the 
jOne arts, from which has arisen the saying that, on the frontiers every dale 
bid its battle^ and eT«ry rViex iXa ioii%. Kt(A<^ v^wsvft% ^ ^b^^alry was in 
(416) 
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constant use, and tingle combats were practised as the amaeement of the 
few intervals of truce which suspended the exercise of war. The inyete- 
tacy of this custom may be inferred from the following incident : — 

Bernard Gilpin, the apostle of the north, the first who undertook to preach 
the Protestant doctrines to the Border dalesmen, was surprised, on entering 
one of their churches, to see a gauntlet, or mail-glove, hanging above the \ 
altar. Upon inquiring the meaning of a symbol so indecorous being dis-. 
played in that sacred place, he was informed by the clerk, that the glove 
was that of a famous swordsman who hung it there as an emblem of a 
general challenge and gage of battle, to any who should dare to take the 
fatal token down. '* Reach it to me,'' said the reverend churchman. The 
clerk and sexton equally declined the perilous office ; and the eood Bernard 
Gilpin was obliged to remove the glove with his own hands, desiring those 
who were present to inform the champion, that he, and no other, had pos- 
sessed himself of the gage of defiance. But the champion was as much 
ashamed to face Bemara Gilpin as the officials of the church had been to 
displace his pledge of combat. 

The date of the following story is about the latter years of Queen Elisa- 
beth's reign ; and the events toox place in Liddesdale, a hill^ and pastoral 
district of Roxburghshire, which, on a part of its boundary, is divided from 
England only by a small river. 

During the good old times of rugging and riving, (that is, tugging and 
tearing,) under which term the disorderly doings of the warlike age are 
afiectionately remembered, this valley was principally cultivated by the sept 
or clan of the Armstrongs. The chief of this warlike race was the Laird 
of Man^rtown. At the period of which I speak, the estate of Manger- 
town, with the power ana dignity of chief, was possessed by John Ajm- 
strong, a man ot great size, strength and courage. While his father was 
alive, he was distinguished from others of his clan who bore the same 
name by the epithet of the Laird's Jock, that is to say, the Laird's son Jock, 
or Jack. This name he distinguished by so many bold and desperate 
achievements, that he retained it even after his fathers death, and is men- 
tioned under it both in authentic records and in tradition. Some of his 
feats are recorded in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and others 
mentioned in contemporary chronicles. 

At the species of singular combat which we have described, the Laird'i 
Jock was unrivalled ; and no champion of Cumberland, Westmoreland, or 
Northumberland, could endure the sway of the huge two-handed sword 
which he wielded, and which few others could even lift This "avrfui 
sword," as the common people term it, was as dear to him as Durindana or 
Fushberta to their respective masters, and was nearly as formidable- to his 
enemies as those renowned falchions proved to the foes of Christendom. 
The weapon hod been bequeathed to him by a celebrated English outlaw 
named Uobbie Noble, who, having committed some deed for which he was 
in danger from justice, fied to Liddesdale, and became a follower, or rather 
a brotbcr-in-arms, to the renowned Laird's Jock ; till, venturing into Eng- 
land with a small escort, a faithless guide, and with a light single-handed 
sword instead of his ponderous brand, Ilobbie Noble, attacked by superior 
numbers, was made prisoner and executed. 

With this weapon, and by means of his own strength and address, the 
Laird's Jock maintained the reputation of the best swordsman on the Bor- 
der side, and defeated or slew many who ventured to dispute with him the 
formidable title. 

But years pass on with the strong and the brave as with the feeble and 
the timid. In process of time, the Laird's Jook grew incapable of wielding 
his weapon, and finally of all active exertion, even of the most ordinary 
kind. The disabled champion became at lengjLh totaJI^ bAdrtv^dss^ ^i&&^ 
Vol. XlL^Zr 
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entirely dependent for his comfort on the pioos dutiee of an only daughter, 
his perpetual attendant and companion. 

Bcsiaee this dutiful child, the Laird's Jock had an only eon, upon whom 
devolved the perilous task of leading the clan to battle, and maintaining 
the warlike renown of his native country, which was now disputed by the 
English upon many occasions. The young Armstrong was active, brave, 
and strong, and brought home from dangerous adventures many tokens of 
decided success. Still the ancient chief conceived, as it would seem, that 
his son was scarce yet- entitled by age and experience to be entrusted with 
the two-handed sword, by the use of which he had himself been so dread- 
fully distinguished. 

At length, an English champion, one of the name of Foster, (if I righdy 
recollect,! had the audacity to send a challenge to the best swordsman in 
Liddesdale; and young Armstrong, burning for chivalrous distinction, 
accepted the challenj^e. 

The heart of the disabled old man swelled with joy when he heard that 
the challenge was passed and accepted, and the meeting fixed at a neutral 
spot, used as the place of rencontre upon such occasions, and which he 
himself had distinguished by numerous victories. He exulted so much in 
the conquest which he anticipated, that, to nerve his son to still bolder 
exertions, he conferred upon him, as champion of his clan and province, the 
celebrated weapon which he had hitherto retained in his own custody. 

This was not all. When the day of combat arrived, the Laird's Jock, in 
spite of his daughter's affectionate remonstrances, determined, though he 
had not left his bed for two years, to be a personal witness of the duel. 
His will wa^ still a law to his people, who bore him on their shoulders, 
wrapped in plaids and blankets, to the spot where the combat was to take 

5 lace, and seated him on a fragment of rock, which is still called the Laird's 
ock's stone. There he remained with eyes fixed on the lists or barrier, 
within which the champions were about to meet. His daughter, having 
done all she could for his accommodation, stood motionless beside him, 
divided between anxiety for his health, and for the event of the combat to 
her beloved brother. Ere yet the fight began, the old men gazed on their 
chief, now seen for the first time after several years, and sadly compared 
his altered features and wasted frame, with the paragon of strength and 
manly beauty which they once remembered. The youns men gazed on his 
large form and powerful make, as upon some antediluvian giant who had 
survived the destruction of the Flooa. 

But the sound of the trumpets on both sides recalled the attention of 
every one to the lists, surrounded as they were by numbers of both nations 
eager to witness the event of the day. The combatants met. It is need- 
less to describe the stooggle : the Scottish champion fell. Foster, placing 
his foot on his antagonist, seized on the redoubted sword, so precious in the 
eyes of its a^ed owner, and brandished it over his head as a trophy of his 
conquest. The English shouted in triumph. But the despairing cry of 
ibe aged champion, who saw his country dishonoured, and his sword, long 
the terror of their race, in possession of an Englishman, was heard high 
above the acclamations of victory. He 8eemed,>/or an instant, animated 
. by all his wonted power ; for he started from the rock on which be sat, and 
while the garments with which he had been invested fell from his wasted 
frame, and showed the ruins of his strength, he tossed his arms wildly to 
heaven, and uttered a cry of indignation, horror, and despair, which, tradi- 
tion says, was heard to a preternatural distance, and resembled the cry of 
a dying lion more than a human sound. 

His friends received him in their arms as he sank utterly exhausted by 

ibe effort, and bore him .back to his castle in mute sorrow; while his 

dAughter at onoe wept tot \i<^t \)io\)[v^t^ %sA ^\A«v«^^x^ to mitigate and 

Boouie the despair of hct {atVi«T. ^>aLX> >^%a ^%a \sff^^M»^^^\ ^^ ^^ ^nwbf% 
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only tie to life was rent rudely asnnder, and fail heart had broken with it 
The death of his son bad do part in his sorrow. If he thought of him at 
all, it was as the degenerate ooy, Uirough whom the honour of his oountry 
and clan had been lost ; and he died in the course of three days, never even 
mentioning bis name, but pouring out uninterrupted lamentations for the 
loss of his sword. ^ 

I conceive, that the instant when the disabled chief was roused into a last 
exertion by the agony of the moment is favourable to the object of a painter, 
lie might obtain the full advantage of contrasting the form of the rugged 
old man, in the extremity of furious despair, with the softness and beauty 
of the female form. The fatal field might be thrown into perspective, so at 
to ^ive full effect to these two principal figures, and with the single expla- 
nation that the piece represented a soldier beholding his son slain, and the 
honour of his country lost, the picture would be sufficiently intelligible at 
the first glance. If it was thought necessary to show more clearly the 
nature of the conflict, it might be indicated by the pennon of Saint George 
being displayed at one end of the lists, and that of Saint Andrew at the 
other. 

I remain. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

THE AUTHOR OF WAYERLET. 
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